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Distances.  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the 
French  m^tre  system  has  been  in  use  throughout  the  country,  but  the  old 
ItiJian  miglio  (pi.  le  miglia)  is  still  sometimes  preferred  to  the  new  kilo- 
mitre.  One  kilometre  is  equal  to  0.621%,  or  nearly  V>  ^^t  ^^  '^^  English 
mile.  The  Tuscan  miglio  is  equal  to  1.65  kilometre  or  1  M.  44  yds.;  the 
Roman  miglio  is  equal  to  1.49  kilometre  or  1630  yds. 


The  Italian  time  is  that  of  Central  Europe.  In  official  dealings  the 
old-fashioned  lUdian  way  of  reckoning  the  hours  from  1  to  24  has  again 
been  introduced.    Thus,  alle  tredid  is  1  p.m.,  alle  venti  8  p.m. 
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PREFACE. 


The  objects  of  the  Handbook  for  Italy,  which  consists  of 
three  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  are  to  supply  the  trav- 
eller with  some  information  regarding  the  culture  and  art  of 
the  people  he  is  about  to  visit,  as  well  as  regarding  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  country,  to  render  him  as  independent  as 
possible  of  the  services  of  guides  and  valets-de-place,  to  pro- 
tect him  against  extortion,  and  in  every  way  to  aid  him  in 
deriving  enjoyment  and  instruction  from  his  tour  in  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world.  The  Handbook 
will  also ,  it  is  hoped ,  be  the  means  of  saving  the  traveller 
many  a  trial  of  temper;  for  there  are  few  countries  where 
the  patience  is  more  severely  taxed  than  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 

The  Handbook  is  founded  on  the  Editor's  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  places  described,  most  of  which  he  has 
repeatedly  and  carefully  explored.  As,  however,  changes 
are  constantly  taking  place,  he  will  highly  appreciate  any 
communications  with  which  travellers  may  kindly  favour 
him,  if  the  result  of  their  own  observation.  The  information 
already  received  from  correspondents ,  which  he  gratefully 
acknowledges ,  has  in  many  cases  proved  most  serviceable. 

The  present  volume,  corresponding  to  the  fifteenth  Ger- 
man edition,  has,  like  its  predecessor,  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  considerably  augmented.  Its  contents  have  been  divided 
into  groups  of  routes  arranged  historically  and  geographically 
(Piedmont,  Liguria,  Lombardy,  Venetia,  The  Emilia,  and 
Tuscany),  each  group  being  provided  with  a  prefatory  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  district.  Each  section  is  also  prefaced 
with  a  list  of  the  routes  it  contains,  and  may  be  removed 
from  the  volume  and  used  separately  if  desired. 

The  introductory  article  on  Art,  which  has  special  re- 
ference to  Northern  Italy  and  Florence,  and  the  art-historical 
notices  prefixed  to  the  descriptions  of  the  larger  towns  and 
principal  picture-galleries  are  due  to  the  late  Professor  Anton 
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Springer^  of  Leipzig.  In  the  descriptions  of  individual  pic- 
tures the  works  of  Morelli,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle^  and  ^ureA;- 
hardt  have  been  laid  extensively  under  contribution,  and  also 
occasionally  those  of  Ruskin  and  others. 

The  Maps  and  Plans  ,  upon  which  special  care  has  been 
bestowed,  will  abundantly  suffice  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
traveller. 

HEiaHTS  are  given  in  English  feet  (1  Engl.  ft.  =  0,3048 
m^tre) ,  and  Distances  in  English  miles  (comp.  p.  ii) .  The 
Populations  are  given  from  the  most  recent  official  sources. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xix).  Besides  the  modem  palatial  and 
expensive  establishments  the  Handbook  also  mentions  a  se- 
lection of  modest,  old-fashioned  inns,  which  not  unfrequently 
afford  good  accommodation  at  moderate  charges.  The  asterisks 
indicate  those  hotels  which  the  Editor  has  reason  to  believe 
from  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  information  supplied 
by  numerous  travellers,  to  be  respectable,  clean,  and  reason- 
able. The  value  of  these  asterisks,  it  need  hardly  be  observed, 
varies  according  to  circumstances,  those  prefixed  to  town 
hotels  and  village  inns  signifying  respectively  that  the 
establishments  are  good  of  their  kind.  At  the  same  time  the 
Editor  does  not  doubt  that  comfortable  quarters  may  occasion- 
ally be  obtained  at  inns  which  he  has  not  recommended  or 
even  mentioned.  The  average  charges  are  stated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Editor's  own  experience,  or  from  the  bills 
furnished  to  him  by  travellers.  Although  changes  frequently 
take  place ,  and  prices  generally  have  an  upward  tendency, 
the  approximate  statement  of  these  items  which  is  thus 
supplied  will  at  least  enable  the  traveller  to  form  an  estimate 
of  his  probable  expenditure. 

To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy 
towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  commend- 
ation, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly  ex- 
cluded from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warned 
against  persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for 
Baedeker's  Handbooks. 
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18.  The  Environs  of  Pallanza  (1 :  65,000) :  p.  166. 

19.  The  Environs  of  Stresa  (1 :  65,000) :  p.  167. 

20.  Lago  di  Garda  (1 :  500,000)  :  p.  197. 

21.  The  Environs  of  Bologna  (1 :  86,400):  p.  362. 

22.  The  Environs  of  Ravenna  (1 :  86,400)  :  p.  363. 

23.  The  Environs  of  Florence  (1 :  55,000) :  p,  495. 

24.  Environs  of  Vallombrosa  and  Camaldoli  (1 :  280,000):  p.  606. 

25.  Key  Map  of  Italy  (1 : 7,000,000) :  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook. 

Flans  of  Towns. 

1.  Bergamo  (i  : 25,000).  —  2.  Bologna  (1 :  13,350).  —  3.  Bor- 
dighera (1  :  20,000).  —  4.  Brescia  (1  :  18,300).  —  5.  Cremona 
(1 :  16,000).  —  6.  Ferrara  (1 :  20,000).  -^  7.  Florence  (1  :  10,000). 

—  8.  Genoa  (1 :  10,000).  —  9.  Leghorn  (1 :  36,800).  —  10.  Lucca 
(1 :  27,000).  ~  11.  Lugano  (1 :  16,600).  — 12.  Jlfantwa  (1 :  18,000). 

—  13.  Milan  (1  :  17,500).  —  14.  Modena  (1  :  12,000).  —  15. 
Novara  (1 :  12,500).  —  16.  Padua  (i :  16,700).  —  17.  Parma 
(1 :  13,000).  —  18.  Pavia  (1 :  20,000).  —  19.  Piacenza  (1 :  20,000). 

—  20.  Pisa  (1 :  8500).  —  21.  Pistoja  (1 :  15,600).  —  22.  Ravenna 
(1:11,150).  —  23.  Reggio  fl:  14,000),  with  Environs.  —  24. 
SanBemo  (1:17,100).  —  26.  Treviso  (1:12,000).  —  26.  Turin 
(1 :  23,500).  —  27.  Udine  (1 :  16,600).  —  28.  Venice  (1 :  12,500), 
with  Environs.  — 29.  Verona(^i  :  11,500).  — 30.  Vicenza  (1 :  18,000). 

Oronnd  Flans  of  Bnildings. 

1, 2.  The  Church  of  St,  Mark  and  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  at 
yenict,  —  3.  The  Academy  at  Venice.  —  4.  The  Academy  at  Bologna, 

—  5.  The  Vffizi  Gallery  at  Florence, 


X  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

caironologieal  Table  of  Beoant  Eyentt. 

1846.  June  16.  Election  of  Pioa  IX. 

1848.  March  18.  Insarrection  at  Milan.  —  March  22.  Charles  Albert  enters 
Milan.  Bepublic  proclaimed  at  Venice.  —  May  15.  Insurrection  at 
ITaples  quelled  by  Ferdinand  n.  (*BeBomba').  —  May  29.  Badetzky'*a 
victory  at  Curtatone.  —  May  90.  Radetaky  defeated  at  Goito;  capit- 
ulation of  Peschiera.  —  July  25.    Badetsky's  victory  at  Gustozsa. 

—  Aug.  6.    Radetzky's  victory  at  Milan.  —  Aug.  9.    Armistice.  — 
Nov.  20.  Flight  of  the  Pope  to  Oaeta. 

1849.  Feb.  5.  Republic  proclaimed  at  Rome.  —  March  16.  Charles  Albert 
terminates  the  armistice  (ten  day s^  campaign).  —  March  23.  Radetzky''0 
victory  at  ITuvara.  —  Mar.  24.  Charles  Albert  abdicates ;  accession  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.  —  Mar.  26.  Armistice ;  Alessandria  occupied 
by  the  Austrians.  —  Mar.  31.  Haynau  conquers  Brescia.  —  April  5. 
Republic  at  Genoa  overthrown  by  La  Marmora.  —  Apr.  30.  Garibaldi 
defeats  the  French  under  Oudinot.  —  May  15.    Subjugation  of  Sicily. 

—  July  4.    Rome  capitulates.  —  Aug.  6.   Peace  concluded  between 
Austria  and  Sardinia.  —  Aug.  22.   Venice  capitulates. 

1850.  April  4.  Pius  IX.  returns  to  Rome. 

1855.  Sardinia  takes  part  in  the  Crimean  War. 

1856.  Congress  at  Paris.    Cavour  raises  the  Italian  question. 

1859.  May  20.  Battle  of  Montebello.  —  June  4.  Battie  of  Magenta.  — 
June  24.  Battie  of  Solferino.  •—  July  11.  Meeting  of  the  emperors 
at  Villafranca.  —  Nov.  10.    Peace  of  Zurich. 

1860.  March  18.  Annexation  of  the  Emilia.  —  Mar.  22.  Annexation  of 
Tuscany.  —  Mar.  24.  Cession  of  Savoy  and  Kice.  —  May  11.  Garibaldi 
lands  at  Marsala.  —  May  27.  Taking  of  Palermo.  —  July  20.  Battle 
of  Melazzo.  —  Sept.  7.  Garibaldi  enters  Kaples.  —  Sept.  18.  Battie 
of  Castelfldardo.  —  Sept.  29.  Ancona  capitulates.  —  Oct.  1.  Battie  of 
the  Volturno.  —  Oct.  21.  Plebiscite  at  Naples.  —  Dec.  17.  Annexa- 
tion of  the  principalities,  Umbria,  and  the  two  Sicilies. 

1861.  Feb.  13.  Gaeta  capitulates.  —  March  17.  Victor  Emmanuel  assumes 
the  titie  of  king  of  Italy.  —  June  6.   Death  of  Cavour. 

1866.  June  20.  Battle  of  Custozza.  —  July  5.  Cession  of  Venetia.  —  July  20. 
Naval  battie  of  Lissa. 

1867.  Nov.  3.  Battle  of  Mentana. 

1870.  Sept.  20.    Occupation  of  Rome  by  Italian  troops.  —  Oct.  9.    Rome 

declared  the  capital  of  Italy. 
1878.  Jan.  9.  Death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.;  accession  of  Humbert  I.  — 

Feb.  7.  Death  of  Pius  IX.  —  Feb.  20.    Election  of  Leo  XIII. 


Abbreviations. 


M.  =  Engl.  mile. 

hr.  =  hour. 

min.  =  minute. 

Alb.  =  Albergo  (hotel). 

Omn.  =  omnibus. 

N.  =  north,  norihwards,  northern. 

S.  =  south,  etc.  (also  supper). 

E.  =  east,  etc. 

W.  =  west,  etc. 


R.  =  room. 

B.  =  breakfast. 

D.  =  dinner. 

A.  =  attendance. 

L.  =  light. 

d^j.  =  dejeuner  'It  la  fourcbette\ 

pens.  =  pension  (i.e.  board  and 

lodging), 
fr.  =  franc  (Ital.  lira). 


Distances.  The  number  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  place  on  a  railway 
or  highroad  indicates  its  distance  in  English  miles  from  the  starting- 
point  of  the  route  or  sub-route.  The  number  of  feet  given  after  the  name 
of  a  place  shows  its  height  above  the  sea-level. 

AsTEBisKs.  Objects  of  special  interest  and  hotels  which  are  believed 
worthy  of  special  commendation  are  denoted  by  asterisks. 


INTEODUCTION. 


*Tliou  art  tbe  garden  of  the  world,  tbe  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Kature  can  decree ; 
E'en  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste        ^ 
More  rich  than  other  climes''  fertility, 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced* 

Btbon. 

I.  Travelling  Expenses.  Money. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  a  tour  in  Italy  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
traveller's  resources  and  habits,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  need  not  exceed 
that  incurred  in  other  much-frequented  parts  of  the  continent.  The 
average  expenditure  of  a  single  traveller,  when  in  Italy,  may  be 
estimated  at  20-30  francs  per  day,  or  at  10-15  francs  when  a  pro- 
longed stay  is  made  at  one  place ;  but  persons  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  habits  of  the  country  may  easily  restrict  their  ex- 
penses to  still  narrower  limits.  Those  who  travel  as  members  of  a 
party  effect  a  considerable  saving  by  sharing  the  expense  of  guides, 
carriages,  and  other  items.  When  ladies  are  of  the  party,  the  ex- 
penses are  generally  greater. 

Money.  The  French  monetary  system  is  now  in  use  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  franc  (lira  or  franco)  contains  100  centesimi ; 
1  fr.  25  c.  =  1 8.  =  1  German  mark  (comp.  p.  ii).  In  copper  (bronzo 
or  rame)  there  are  coins  of  1 ,  2,  5,  and  10  centesimi,  while  a  piece 
of  20  c.  in  nickel  was  introduced  in  1894.  In  silver  there  are  pieces 
of  V27  ^>  '^j  ^^^  ^  ^'-j  find  in  gold  pieces  of  10  and  20  fr.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  present  financial  stringency,  however,  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  have  disappeared  almost  entirely  from  circulation.  Their 
place  is  taken  by  Buorhi  di  Cassa  of  1  and  2  fr.,  Biglietti  di  Stato 
(treasury-notes)  of  5,  10,  and  25  fr.,  and  the  banknotes  of  the 
Banca  NazionaU  nel  Regno  dfltalia^  the  Ban/ca  Nazionale  Toscana^ 
and  the  Banca  Totcana  di  Credito.  These  last  are  being  gradually 
replaced  by  the  notes  of  the  Banca  d'ltalia.  The  banknotes  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  are  seldom  met  with  in  N.  Italy.  All  other  bank- 
notes should  be  refused.  —  The  francs  and  copper  coins  of  France 
and  the  other  countries  of  the  Latin  Monetary  League  are  usually 
refused.  —  A  piece  of  5  c.  is  called  a  soldo,  or  sou,  and  as  the 
lower  classes  often  keep  their  accounts  in  soldi,  the  traveller  will 
find  it  useful  to  accustom  himself  to  this  mode  of  reckoning  (died 
toldi  tss  50  c,  dodici  soldi  =  60  c,  etc.). 

Best  Monbt  fob  the  Todb.  Cireular  Jfotes  or  Letters  of  Credit,  ob- 
tainable at  the  principal  English  or  American  banks,  form  the  proper 
medium  for  the  transport  of  large  sums,  and  realise  tue  most  favourable 
exchange.    English    and  German    banknotes    also  realise  their  nominal 
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yalae.  Sovereignt  (26-27  fr.)  and  the  gold  coins  of  the  Latin  Monetary 
League  are  received  at  their  fall  ralue,  but  should  be  exchanged  for  noiea 
at  a  money-changer's,  as  the  premium  (ea.  5  per  eent)  is  lost  in  hotels 
and  shops.  This  remark  also  applies  to  the  Italian  flye-franc  pieces  (tcmdi). 
It  may  prove  convenient  to  procure  a  small  supply  of  Italian  paper-money 
before  starting. 

ExoHAMOB.  Foreign  money  is  most  advantageously  changed  in  tlie 
larger  towns ,  either  at  one  of  the  English  bankers  or  at  a  respectable 
money-changer's  Ccambiavaluta').  As  a  rule,  those  money-changers  are 
the  most  satisfactory  who  publicly  exhibit  a  list  of  the  current  rates  of 
exchange.  The  traveller  should  always  be  provided  with  an  abundant 
supply  or  small  notes,  at  it  is  often  difficult  to  change  those  of  la^e 
amount.  Besides  the  small  notes,  1-lVs  fr.  in  copper  should  also  be  carried 
in  a  separate  pocket  or  pouch. 

Money  Orden  payable  in  Italy,  for  sums  not  exceeding  ICX.,  are  now 
granted  by  the  English  Post  Office  at  the  following  rates :  up  to  21.,  6<f . ; 
6^,  1<.;7I.,  U.  Qd.f  KX.,  2$.  These  are  paid  in  gold.  The  identity  of 
the  receiver  must  sometimes  be  guaranteed  by  two  well-known  residents, 
or  by  a  Libretto  di  RicognixUme  Pottale  (1  fr. ;  with  10  coupons),  obtained 
at  any  head  post-office ,  but  an  exhibition  of  the  passport  often  suffices. 
The  charge  for  money-orders  granted  in  Italy  and  payable  in  England  is 
40c.  per  it.  sterling. 

II.  Period  and  Plan  of  Tour. 

Season.  As  a  general  rule,  tbe  spring  and  autumn  months  are 
the  best  season  for  a  tour  in  North  Italy,  especially  April  and  May 
or  September  and  October.  Winter  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  is 
generally  a  much  colder  season  than  it  is  in  England,  but  the  Llg- 
urian  Riviera  (Genoa  excepted),  Pisa,  and  Venice  aflford  pleasant 
and  sheltered  quarters.  The  height  of  summer  can  hardly  be  recom- 
mended for  travelling.  The  scenery,  indeed,  is  then  in  perfection, 
and  the  long  days  are  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  enterprising 
traveller ;  but  the  fierce  rays  of  an  Italian  sun  seldom  fail  to  im- 
pair the  physical  and  mental  energies. 

Plan.   The  following  short  itinerary ,  beginning  and  ending  at 

MUan,  though  very  far  from  exhausting  the  beauties  of  North  Italy, 

includes  most  of  the  places  usually  visited ,  with  the  time  required 

for  a  glimpse  at  each. 

Days 

Milan  (R.  19),  and  excursion  to  Pavia  (the  Certota.  p.  134)    .    .    .  2Vs 
To  the  Logo  di  Como^  Logo  di  Lugano^  and  Lago  Maggiore  (BB.  23, 

28,  28)  and  on  to  Turin 2V« 

Turxn  (B.  7) 1 

From  Turin  to  Genoa  (B.  11) V* 

Genoa  (B.  16),  and  excursion  to  Pegli  (Villa  Pallavicini,  p.  84)       .  2 

Via  Spezia  to  Pisa,  see  B.  18  -,  Pisa  (B.  66) IVa 

Vii  Lucca  and  Pittoja  to  Florence,  see  B.  67 1 

Florence  (B.  68) 6 

From  Florence  to  Faenta  and  Bavenna  (B.  54) Vs 

Ravenna  (B.  63) i 

From  Bavenna  to  Bologna  (B.  63) >/< 

Bologna  (B.  61) IVa 

From  Bologna  rii  Ferrara  to  Padua  (B.  49) 1 

[Or  to  Modena  (B.  48)  and  Parma  (B.  46),  see  B.  45 V/i 

From  Hodena  vi&  Mantua  to  Verona  (see  B.  38)  and  vi&  Vicenxa 

to  Padua  (see  B.  39)1 1V«1 
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Days 

Padua  (B.  iff),  and  thenoe  to  Venice 1 

Veniee  (B.  42) i 

From  Venice  (viH  Vieenza)  to  Verona  (EL.  87),  see  B.  39    ....  2 
[Excursion  to  Mantua  (p.  221),  when  the  way  from  Modena  to  Verona 

vi&  Mantua  is  not  adopted 1] 

Lago  di  Qarda  (B.  36) IVi 

From  Desenzano  yift  Brescia  (B.  34)  and  Bergamo  to  Milan  (BB.  83, 82)  1 

To  those  who  wish  to  visit  only  a  part  of  North  Italy  (whether 
the  eastern  or  western),  the  following  Itineraries  may  he  recom- 
mended: — 

a.  Eastern  Part,  starting  from  the  Brenner  Bailway.  Days 

From  Trent  or  Mori  to  Riva  (p.  201),  Lago  di  Garda  (B.  36) .    .    .  1  Vt 

Verona  (B.  37) 1 

Excursion  to  Mantua  (p.  221) 1 

From  Verona  vift  Vieenza  (p.  227)  to  Padua 1 

Padua  (B.  40),  and  thence  to  Venice .  1 

Venice  (&.  iS) 4 

From  Venice  yi&  Ferrara  (B.  60)  to  Bologna 1 

Bologna  (B.  51) iVa 

Excursion  to  Ravenna  (B.  58) 1 

From  Bologna  to  Modena  (B.  48)  and  Parma  (B.  46),  see  B.  45  .    .  IVa 

From  Parma  Yi&  Piaeenza  (p.  816)  to  Milan   . Va 

MUan  (B.  19),  and  excursion  to  Pavia  (the  Certo»a,  p.  184)    .    .     .  2V2 
Lago  Maggiore^  Lago  di  Lugano,  Lago  di  Como  (BB.  22, 23,  28),  and 

from  Lecco  yi&  Bergamo  and  Brescia  (B.  32)  to  Verona       .    .    .  8Vs 

b.  Western  Part,  starting  from  the  St.  GoUhard,  Spliigen,  or  Simplon. 

Days 
Lago  di  Como,  Lago  di  Lugano,  Lago  Maggiore  (BB.  22,  28,  28)     .2 
Milan  (B.  19) 2 

■  From  Milan  to  Turin  (B.  16) 1 

Turin  (B.  7),  and  thence  to  Genoa  (B.  11) 1 

Genoa  (B.  16),  and  excursion  to  Pegli  (Villa  Pallavicini,  p.  84)      .3 

Excursion  to  San  Remo  and  BordigT^era  (B.  17) 3 

From  Genoa  vi&  Voghera  and  Pavia  (Certosa,  p.  134)  to  Milan   .    .    IVa 

The  traveller  entering  Italy  for  the  first  time  shonld  do  so,  if 
the  season  he  favourahle,  not  hy  rail,  hnt  hy  one  of  the  Alpine  passes 
(Splugen,  Simplon,  etc.),  as  only  thns  will  he  ohtain  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  full  ethnographical  significance  of  the  Alps,  which 
conceal  so  new  and  so  strange  a  world  from  northern  Enrope.  The 
luxurious  character  of  the  Italian  climate,  vegetation,  and  scenery, 
the  soft  richness  of  the  language,  and  the  courtly  manners  of  the 
upper  classes  all  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  harsher  and 
rougher  characteristics  of  German  Switzerland  or  Tyrol.  On  no 
account,  however,  should  he  traverse  these  passes  at  night,  and  he 
should  always  inform  himself  heforehand  of  the  condition  of  the 
diligence,  and  raise  an  energetic  protest  against  hroken  windows 
and  similar  inconveniences.  In  spring  it  is  advisahle  to  wear  co- 
loured spectacles  as  a  precaution  against  th^  dazzling  reflection 
from  the  ^i^t^nsivo  snow-fields  (p.  xxviil). 


xi?  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

m.  LuLgvage. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  Italian  and 
French  to  travel  througli  Italy  with  tolerable  comfort ;  but  sncb  trav- 
ellers cannot  conveniently  deviate  from  tbe  ordinary  track,  and 
are  moreover  invariably  made  to  pay  *alla  IngUit*  by  hotel-keepers 
and  others,  i,  e.  considerably  more  than  the  ordinary  charges.  French 
is  very  useful,  as  the  Italians  are  very  partial  to  that  language,  and 
it  may  suffice  for  Rome  and  some  of  the  main  routes ;  but  for  those 
who  desire  the  utmost  possible  freedom,  and  who  dislike  being  im- 
posed upon,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  country 
is  indispensable.  Those  who  know  a  little  Italian ,  and  who  take 
the  usual  precaution  of  ascertaining  charges  beforehand  (eon^ 
trattare ,  bargain)  in  the  smaller  hotels ,  in  dealings  with  drivers, 
gondoliers,  guides,  etc,  and  In  shops,  will  rarely  meet  with  attempts 
at  extortion  in  Northern  Italy. t 

lY.  Paisporti.  Cnitcmi  Home.   Luggage. 

Pasjiportf»  though  not  required  in  Italy,  are  occasionally  useful. 
Registered  letters,  for  example,  will  not  be  delivered  to  strangers, 
unless  they  exhibit  a  passport  to  prove  their  identity.  The  count- 
enance and  help  of  the  English  and  American  consuls  can,  of  course, 
be  extended  to  those  persons  only  who  can  prove  their  nationality. 
The  Italian  police  authorities  are  generally  civil  and  obliging. 

Foreign  Office  passports  may  be  obtained  through  0.  Smith  A  Son, 
63  Charing  Gross,  Lee  and  Garter.  UO  West  Strand,  E.  Stanford.  26  Cock- 
spur  Street,  Ohaxing  Cross,  or  W.  J.  Adams,  59  Fleet  Street  (charge  2$. ; 
agent^s  fee  is.  6d.). 

Ciutom  House.  The  examination  of  luggage  at  the  Italian 
frontier  railway-stations  is  generally  lenient,  but  complaints  are 
sometimes  made  as  to  a  deficiency  of  official  courtesy  at  diligence 
and  steamer  stations.  Tobacco  and  cigars  (only  six  pass  free),  playing 
cards,  and  matches  are  the  articles  chiefly  sought  for.  A  duty  of 
30  c.  per  kilogramme  (2^/4  lbs.)  is  levied  on  unexposed  photograph 
plates.  Cyclists  must  deposit  40  fr.  (gold)  as  a  guarantee  that  their 
wheel  is  not  for  sale,  but  this  sum  is  refunded  when  they  leave  the 
country  (members  of  the  Touring  Club  de  France  are  exempt).  The 
custom-house  receipts  should  be  preserved,  as  travellers  are  some- 
times challenged  by  the  excise  officials  in  the  interior.  At  the  gates  of 
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f  A  few  words  on  fhe  pronunciation  may  be  acceptable  to  persons  un- 
acquainted with  the  language.  C  before  e  and  i  is  pronounced  like  the 
English  ch',  ff  before  e  and  •'  like  j.  Before  other  vowels  c  and  g  are 
hard.  Ch  and  ffh,  which  generally  precede  «  or  t,  are  hard.  8c  before  r 
or  t  is  pronounced  like  sh;  gn  and  gl  between  vowels  like  nyY  and  \jt. 
H  is  silent.  The  vowels  a,  «, «',  o,  u  are  pronounced  ah,  5,  ee,  0, 00.  —  In  ad- 
dressing persons  of  the  educated  classes  'Ella^  or  ^Lef,  with  the  3rd  pers. 
sing.,  should  always  be  employed  (addressing  several  at  once,  4oro'  with 
the  3rd  pers.  pi).  ^Voi"  is  used  in  addressing  waiters,  drivers,  etc.,  Hu* 
by  those  only  who  are  proficient  in  the  language.  'Voi^  is  the  usual  mode 
of  address  among  the  Neapolitans,  but  elsewhere  is  generally  regarded  as 
inelegant  or  discourteous. 
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most  of  the  Italian  towns  a  tax  (da»io  consumo)  is  leyied  on  comest- 
ibles, but  traYelleis'  luggage  is  passed  at  the  barriers  (limite  daziario) 
on  a  simple  declaration  that  it  contains  no  such  articles. 

Lngp^age.  If  possible ,  luggage  should  never  be  sent  to  Italy 
by  goods-train ,  as  it  is  liable  to  damage  ,  pilferage ,  and  undue 
custom-house  detention.  If  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  forward  it  in 
this  way,  he  should  employ  a  trustworthy  agent  at  the  frontier  and 
send  him  the  keys.  As  a  rule  it  is  advisable,  and  often  in  the  end 
less  expensive ,  never  to  part  from  one's  luggage ,  and  to  super- 
intend the  custom-house  examination  in  person  (comp.  p.  xvii). 

y.  Public  Safety.  Beggars. 

Fublie  Safety  in  Northern  Italy  is  on  as  stable  a  footing  as  to  the 
N.  of  the  Alps.  Travellers  will  naturally  avoid  lonely  quarters 
after  night-fall.  The  policeman  in  the  town  is  called  Cfuardia; 
the  gend'arme  in  the  country,  Cardbinitre  (black  coat  with  red 
facings  and  cocked  hats).  No  one  may  carry  weapons  without  a 
licence.  Concealed  weapons  (sword-sticks ;  even  knives  with  spring- 
blades,  etc.)  are  absolutely  prohibited. 

Begging  still  continues  to  be  one  of  those  national  nuisances 
to  which  the  traveller  must  accustom  himself.  It  is  most  prevalent 
at  church-doors ,  but  has  also  begun  to  increase  again  on  roads  and 
streets.  The  beggars  of  Venice  and  other  large  cities  are  not  unfire- 
quently  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  who  maintain  them  throughout 
the  year  and  pocket  the  rich  harvest  of  the  travelling  season.  Those 
who  wish  to-  help  the  poor  of  Italy  may  best  do  so  by  sending  a 
Bu'bscription  (most  conveniently  by  a  cartolina  vaglia,  p.  xxiv)  to 
the  Congrtga%iiyrA  di  Carit^  or  the  Soeieth  eoniro  VAccattonaggio,  — 
Importunate  beggars  should  be  dismissed  with  ^niente'  or  by  a 
gesture  of  negation. 

YI.   Gratnities.  Guides. 

Chratnities.  —  The  traveller  should  always  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  copper  coin  in  a  country  where  trifling  donations 
are  in  constant  demand.  Drivers,  guides,  and  other  persons  of  the 
same  class  invariably  expect,  and  often  demand  as  their  right,  a 
gratuity  (huona  mano ,  manciay  da  jbere ,  sigaro)  in  addition  to  the 
hire  agreed  on ,  varying  according  to  circumstances  from  2-3  sous 
to  a  franc  or  more.  The  traveller  need  have  no  scruple  in 
limiting  his  donations  to  the  smallest  possible  sums.  The  following 
hints  will  be  found  useful  by  the  average  tourist.  In  private  collec- 
tions 1-2  visitors  should  bestow  a  gratuity  of  Yj-I  fr,,  3-4  pers. 
1-17j  fr.  For  repeated  visits  26  c.  is  enough  for  a  single  visitor. 
For  opening  a  church-door,  etc.,  10-20  c.  is  enough,  hut  if  extra 
services  are  rendered  (eg.  uncovering  an  altar-piece,  lighting 
candles,  etc.)  from  1/4  to  1  fr.  may  be  given.    The  Custodi  of  all 
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public  collections  where  an  admission-fee  is  charged  are  forbidden 
to  accept  gratuities. 

In  hotels  and  restaurants  abont  5-10  per  cent  of  the  reckoning 
should  be  giyen  in  gratuities,  or  less  if  service  is  charged  for.  When 
^service'  and  'convert'  appear  on  the  bill,  especially  if  it  is  for  a 
single  meal,  no  fees  should  be  given. 

Valets  de  Place  (OtUde,  sing,  la  Ouida)  may  be  hired  at  6-10  fr. 
per  day.  The  most  trustworthy  are  those  attached  to  the  chief 
hotels.  In  some  towns  the  better  guides  have  formed  societies  as 
^Guide  patentate\  Their  services  may  generally  well  be  dispensed 
with  by  those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time.  Purchases  should  never 
be  made ,  nor  contracts  with  vetturini  or  other  persons  drawn  up, 
in  presence  or  with  the  aid  of  a  commissionnaire,  as  any  such  inter- 
vention tends  considerably  to  increase  the  prices. 

VII.  Bailways.  Steam  Tramways.  Steamboats. 

Bailways.  —  For  visitors  to  Northern  Italy  the  most  important 
railways  are  the  BeU  Mediterranean  the  Eete  Adriaiiea^  and  the 
Ferrovie  Nord  MiLano,  the  last  aflFording  quick  and  convenient  access 
to  the  Lake  of  Como  and  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  rate  of  travelling 
is  very  moderate,  rarely  reaching  30  M.  per  hour.  The  first-class 
carriages  are  tolerably  comfortable,  the  second  resemble  the  English 
and  French,  while  the  third  class  is  chiefly  frequented  by  the  lower 
orders.  Sleeping-carriages  (coupi  a  letti)  are  provided  on  all  the  main 
lines  at  a  small  extra  charge.  Railway-time  is  that  of  Central  Europe. 

Among  the  expressions  with  which  the  railway-traveller  will  soon 
become  familiar  are  —  ''pronW  (ready),  ^partenza'  (departure),  '«  cambia 
trenf  (change  carriages),  ''essere  in  coincidenza'  (to  make  connection),  and 
''uscita^  (egress).  The  station-master  is  called  '■capostazione".  Smoking 
compartments  are  labelled  '■pel  fumcUorf,  those  for  non-smokers  ^i  vietitto 
di  fumare\  The  mail  trains  are  called  Treni  Direttiuimi  (1st  and  2nd  class 
only ;  sometimes  with  dining  and  sleeping  cars)  and  the  ordinary  expresses 
Treni  Diretti.  The  Trtni  Acederati  are  somewhat  faster  than  the  Treni 
Omnibus.  The  Treni  Misti  are  composed  partly  of  passenger  carriages  and 
partly  of  goods-waggons.  The  fares  are  about  ^fbd.  per  mile  for  third 
class,  i^liod.  for  second  class,  and  i^&d.  for  first  class.  The  fares  of  the 
Rete  Adriatica  and  Bete  Mediterranea  as  given  in  this  Handbook  and  in 
the  railway  timetables,  have  recently  been  (temporarily)  raised  by  a  tax 
of  from  one  to  ten  per  cent  according  to  distance  and  kind  of  train.  —  The 
freedom  with  which  Italian  passengers  expectorate  makes  their  absence 
often  preferable  to  their  company. 

At  the  larger  towns  it  is  better,  when  possible,  to  take  the 

tickets  at  the  town-agencies  of  the  railway.  When  tickets  are  taken 

at  the  station,  the  traveller  will  find  it  convenient  to  have  as  nearly 

as  possible  the  exact  fare  ready  in  his  hand.    ^Mistakes'  are  far  from 

uncommon  on  the  part  of  the  ticket-clerks.    Besides  the  fare,  a  tax 

of  5  c.  is  payable  on  each  ticket,  and  the  express  fares  are  10-20 

per  cent  higher  than  the  ordinary.   It  is  also  important  to  be  at  the 

station  early.   The  ticket-office  at  large  stations  is  open  1  hr.,  at 

small  stations  V4-V2  ^^*  before  the  departure  of  the  train.    Ticket- 
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liolders  alone  have  the  right  of  admission  to  the  wdlting-rooms. 
At  the  end  of  the  journey  tickets  are  given  up  at  the  uscfla. 

Passengers  by  night-trains  from  the  larger  stations  may  hire  pillows 
(<;««ctno,  guandaie;  1  fr.)>  These  must  not  be  removed  from  the  compartment. 

The  traveller  should,  if  possible,  know  the  weight  of  his  lug- 
gage approximately ,  in  order  to  guard  against  imposition  (1  kilo- 
gramme =  about  21/5  lbs.).  No  luggage  is  allowed  free,  except 
small  articles  taken  by  the  passenger  into  his  carriage ;  the  rate  of 
charge  is  41/2  0.  for  100  kilogrammes  per  kilometre.  The  luggage 
ticket  is  called  lo  scontrino.  Porters  (facchini)  who  convey  luggage  to 
and  from  the  carriages  are  sufficiently  paid  with  a  few  sous,  where 
there  is  no  fixed  tariff^  and  their  impudent  attempts  at  extortion 
should  be  firmly  resisted.  Travellers  who  can  confine  their  imped- 
imenta to  articles  which  they  can  carry  themselves  and  take  into 
the  carriages  with  them  will  be  spared  much  expense  and  annoyance. 
Those  who  intend  to  make  only  a  short  stay  at  a  place,  especially 
when  the  town  or  village  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  railway, 
had  better  leave  their  heavier  luggage  at  the  station  till  their  return 
{dart  in  deposito ,  or  depositare ;  5  c.  per  day  for  each  piece,  min- 
imum 10  c).  Luggage,  however ,  may  be  sent  on  to  the  final  des- 
tination, though  the  traveller  himself  break  the  journey.  At  small 
stations  the  traveller  should  at  once  look  after  his  luggage  in  person. 

During  the  last  few  years  an  extraordinary  number  of  robberies  of  pass- 
engers^ luggage  have  been  perpetrated  in  Italy  without  detection,  and  ar- 
ticles of  great  value  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of  any 
trunk  or  portmanteau,  however  strong  and  secure  it  may  seem  (comp.  p.  xv). 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  large  trunks  used  by  some  traveUers  not 
Infrequently  causes  serious  injury  to  the  porters  who  have  to  handle  them. 
Heavy  articles  should  therefore  always  be  placed  in  the  smaller  packages. 

The  best  collections  of  time-tables  are  the  Indicaiore  Vfficiale 
ddle  Strade  Ferrate^  etc.  (published  monthly  by  the  Fratelli  Pozzo 
at  Turin ;  price  1  fr.)  and  the  Orario  del  Movimento  Trent  e  Piro- 
scafi  (published  by  Arnaboldi  at  Florence ;  1  fr.).  Smaller  editions, 
serving  for  ordinary  purposes,  are  issued  at  60  c.  and  20  c. 

The  Combination  Through  Tickets  (biglietti  di  viaggio  ad  iti- 
nerario  combinable)^  issued  by  the  Italian  railways,  are  available 
for  16-46  days  and  offer  a  saving  of  20-30  per  cent.  Regular  Cib- 
cuLAB.  TiOKBTs  (vioggi  circolari)  are  now  seldom  used  except  for 
the  Italian  lakes.  Tickets  of  both  these  kinds  may  be  procured  in 
London  (at  the  principal  stations  of  the  southern  railways  ;  from 
Messrs.  Cook  &  Son ,  Ludgate  Circus,  Messrs.  Gaze  &  Sons ,  142 
Strand,  etc.),  in  Paris,  and  at  the  chief  towns  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  If  the  tickets  are  bought  in  Italy,  with  paper  money, 
the  traveller  has  the  advantage  of  the  premium  on  gold.  Those  with 
whom  economy  is  an  object  may  also  save  a  good  deal  by  taking 
return-tickets  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  travelling  third  class  in  Switzer  - 
land,  and  then  taking  circular-tour  tickets  in  Italy. 

These  tickets  have  to  be  signed  by  the  traveller  and  require  to  be 
stamped  at  each  fresh  starting-point  with  the  name  of  the  next  station 
*t  which  the  traveller  intends  to  halt.     This  may  be  done   either  at  the 
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oitj-offlee  or  at  the  railway-station.  If  the  traveller  makei  "up  his  mind 
en  route  to  alight  before  the  station  for  which  his  ticket  has  been  stamped, 
he  must  at  once  apply  to  the  eapoaUuione  for  recognition  of  the  break 
in  the  journey  Caeeertare  U  ecnnbiamento  di  dettinazione" ).  When  the  trav- 
eller quits  the  prescribed  route,  intending  to  rejoin  it  at  a  point  fartber 
on,  he  has  also  to  procure  an  ^annotctzione*  at  the  station  where  he  alights, 
enabling  him  to  resume  his  circular  tour  after  his  digression  Cvaie  per 
riprendere  alia  ttazione  .  .  .  il  viaggio  interrotto  a  .  ,  .").  If  this  ceremony 
be  neglected  the  holder  of  the  ticket  is  required  to  pay  full  fare  for  the 
omitted  portion  of  the  route  for  which  the  ticket  is  issued. 

Rbtxtbn  Tiokbts  (Biglietti  d'andata  e  ritomo)  may  often  be 
advantageously  UBed  for  short  excursions.  They  are  generally  avail- 
able for  one  day  only,  but  those  issned  on  Saturdays  and  the  eves 
of  festivals  are  available  for  three,  those  issued  on  Sundays  and  fes- 
tivals for  two  days.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  if  the  traveller 
alights  at  a  station  short  of  his  destination  he  forfeits  the  part  of 
the  ticket  between  this  point  and  the  station  to  vrhich  the  ticket  is 
issued;  he  may,  however,  use  his  ticket  for  returning  firom  the  station 
at  which  he  alighted. 

N.  Italy  is  covered  with  an  extensive  network  of  Steam  Tram- 
ways fTramvia  a  Vapore)  and  Electric  Bailways,  which  are  on 
the  whole  of  little  importance  for  the  tourist,  but  facilitate  a  visit 
to  several  interesting  little  towns  at  some  distance  ttom  the  great 
railway- routes.  The  rate  of  speed  attained  on  them  is  about  half 
that  of  the  ordinary  railways,  and  the  fares  are  considerably  lower. 
Details  are  given  in  the  Orario  OeneraU  di  tutte  le  FerrovU  delV 
Alta  Italioj  published  at  Milan  (10  c. ;  for  Tuscany,  see  p.  411). 

Steamers.  The  time-tables  of  the  steamer-routes  are  given  in 
the  larger  railway-guides  mentioned  at  p.  xvii. 

On  the  Italian  Lakes  the  tickets  are  distributed  on  board.  Passengers 
embarking  at  intermediate  stations  receive  checks  which  thev  show  on 
purchasing  their  tickets.  There  is  no  extra  charge  for  embarking  at 
small-boat  stations.  Betum-tickets,  unless  otherwise  marked,  are  good 
for  the  day  of  issue  only. 

In  the  proper  season  a  steamer  trip  on  the  Kediterranean,  especially 
between  Genoa,  Spezia,  and  Leghorn,  or  on  the  Adriatic,  between  Venice 
and  Trieste,  is  a  very  charming  experience.  Tickets  should  be  taken  in 
person  at  the  steamboat-agencies.  Ladies  should  travel  first-class,  but 
gentlemen  of  modest  requirements  will  find  the  second  cabin  very  fair. 
The  inadequate  arrangements  for  embarking  and  disembarldng  give  great 
annoyance  and  are  a  distinct  reproach  to  the  steamboat-companies.  The 
passengers  are  generally  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  boatmen,  who  make  the 
most  extortionate  demands  in  spite  of  the  tariff.  The  traveller  should 
not  enter  the  boat  until  a  clear  bargain  has  been  made  for  the  transport 
of  himself  and  his  impedimenta,  and  should  not  pay  until  everything  has 
been  deposited  on  deck  or  on  shore.  Small  articles  of  luggage  should  be 
kept  in  one^s  own  hands.  —  The  steward  expects  a  gratuity  of  about  1  fr. 
per  day,  or  more  if  the  traveller  has  given  him  extra  trouble. 

ym.  Hotels. 

FiBfiT  Glass  Hotels,  comfortably  fitted  up,  are  to  be  found  at 
all  the  principal  resorts  of  travellers  in  Northern  Italy,  most  of  them 
having  fixed  charges:  room  2Y2-5fr.,  hougie  75  c.  to  IVa^r**  attend- 
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ance  (exclusive  of  the  'facchino*  and  portier)  1  fr.,  table-d'hdte 
4-6  fr.  The  charge  for  dinner  does  not  include  ^ne,  which  is 
nsnally  dear  and  often  poor.  For  a  prolonged  stay  an  agreement  may 
generally  he  made  with  the  landlord  for  pension  at  a  more  moder- 
ate rate.  Visitors  are  expected  to  dine  at  the  tahle-d'h6te ;  other- 
wise the  charge  for  rooms  is  apt  to  be  raised.  The  charges  for  meals 
furnished  in  private  rooms  or  at  unusual  times  are  much  higher. 
Other  'extras'  are  also  dear.  The  cuisine  is  a  mixture  of  French  and 
Italian.  During  the  season  and  at  the  more  frequented  resorts  it 
is  advisable  to  engage  rooms  in  advance ,  especially  if  arriving  in 
the  evening.  Luggage  may  be  left  at  the  station  until  rooms  have 
been  secured.  The  charge  for  the  use  of  the  hotel- omnibus  from  the 
station  to  the  hotel  is  so  high  (1-1^2  ^rO*  *^**  ^*  ^^  often  cheaper  to 
take  a  cab.  It  is  also  easier  for  those  who  use  a  cab  to  proceed  to 
another  hotel,  should  they  not  like  the  rooms  offered  them. 

The  Sbcond  Class  Hotels  are  thoroughly  Italian  in  their  ar- 
rangements, and  are  rarely  very  clean  or  comfortable.  The  charges 
are  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  above :  room  1-3,  attendance 
^2,  omnibus  72"!  fr.  They  have  no  table-d'h6te,  but  there  is  gen- 
erally a  trattoria  connected  with  the  house,  where  refreshments  d.  la 
carte,  or  a  dinner  a  prezzo  fisso^  may  be  procured  at  any  hour.  Fair 
native  wines,  usually  on  draught,  are  furnished  in  these  houses  at 
moderate  prices.  Morning  coffee  is  usually  taken  at  a  caf^  and  not 
at  the  inn.  It  is  customary  to  make  enquiries  beforehand  as  to 
the  charges  for  rooms,  not  forgetting  the  aervizio  e  candela;  and 
the  price  of  the  dinner  (if  not  ct  la  carte)  should  also  be  agreed  upon 
(2-4  fr.,  with  wine  21/2-41/2  fr.)-  These  inns  will  often  be  found  con- 
venient and  economical  by  the  voyageur  en  garQorhy  and  the  better 
houses  of  this  class  may  even  be  visited  by  ladies,  when  at  home  in 
Italian ;  the  new-comer  should  frequent  hotels  of  the  first  class  only. 
—  As  matches  are  rarely  found  in  these  hotels,  the  guest  should 
provide  himself  with  a  supply  of  the  wax-matches  (cerini)  sold  in 
the  streets  (1-2  boxes  5  c).    Soap  is  also  a  high-priced  *extra'. 

Money  or  objects  of  value  should  either  be  carried  on  the  trav- 
eller's person  or  left  with  the  landlord  in  exchange  for  a  receipt. 

The  Pensions  of  the  larger  towns  and  resorts  also  receive  passing 
travellers.  The  charge  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  second-class 
inns  and  usually  includes  table-wine.  As,  however,  the  price  of 
dejeuner  is  usually  (though  not  universally)  included  in  the  fixed 
daily  charge,  the  traveller  has  either  to  sacrifice  some  of  thebest  hours 
for  visiting  the  galleries  or  to  pay  for  a  meal  he  does  not  consume. 

H6tel8  Gabnis  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  larger  towns, 
with  charges  for  rooms  similar  to  those  in  the  second-class  hotels. 

For  a  prolonged  stay  in  one  place  families  will  find  it  much 
cheaper  to  hire  Pbivatb  Apartments  and  do  their  own  housekeep- 
ing. A  distinct  agreement  as  to  rent  should  be  made  beforehand . 

b* 
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When  a  whole  suite  of  apartments  Is  hired,  a  written  contract  on 
stamped  paper  should  he  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  someone  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  place  (e.g,  a  hanker^, 
in  order  that  ^misunderstandings*  may  be  prevented.  For  single 
travellers  a  verbal  agreement  with  regard  to  attendance,  linen,  stoves 
and  carpets  in  winter ,  a  receptacle  for  coal ,  and  other  details  vvill 
generally  suffice.  A  rent  lower  than  that  first  asked  for  is  often 
taken.   Comp.  p.  xxviii. 

The  popular  idea  of  cleanliness  in  Italy  is  behind  the  age,  dirt  being 
perhaps  neatralised  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives  by  the  brilliancy-  of 
their  climate.  The  traveller  in  N.  Italy  will  rarely  suffer  from  this  short- 
coming even  in  hotels  of  the  second  class;  but  those  who  quit  the  beaten 
track  must  be  prepared  for  privations.  Iron  bedsteads  should  if  possible  be 
selected,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  harbour  the  enemies  of  repose.  Insect- 
powder  (polvere  inseUiada  or  contro  gli  insetti)  or  camphor  somewhat  repels 
their  advances.  The  tanzdre^  or  mosquitoes,  are  a  source  of  great  annoyance, 
and  often  of  suffering,  during  the  autumn  months.  Windows  should  al- 
ways be  carefully  closed  before  a  light  is  introduced  into  the  room.  Light 
muslin  curtains  (zamaneri)  round  the  beds,  masks  for  the  face,  and 
gloves  are  employed  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these  pertinacious  in- 
truders. The  burning  of  insect  powder  over  a  spirit  lamp  is  also  recom- 
mended, and  pastilles  (fidibtu  contro  le  zanzare)  may  be  purchased  at  the 
principal  chemists'  for  the  same  purpose  (see  p.  243).  A  weak  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  in  water  is  efficacious  in  allaying  the  discomforts  oc- 
casioned by  the  bites. 

A  list  of  the  Italian  names  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  underclothing 
(la  biancheria)  will  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  washerwoman:  Shirt 
(linen,  cotton,  woollen),  la  camieia  (di  tela,  di  cotone,  di  lana);  collar, 
il  solinoy  il  colleito;  cuff,  ilpoUino;  drawers,  l€  mutande;  woollen  under- 
shirt, una  Jlanella  or  giubha  di  flanella ;  petticoat,  la  sottana ;  stocking, 
la  calza;  sock,  la  calzetta;  handkerchief  (silk),  il/azoletto  (diseta).  To  give 
out  to  wash,  dare  a  bucato  (di  bueatOy  newly  washed) ;  washing  list,  la  nota  ; 
washerwoman,  laundress,  la  stiratriee^  la  lavandaja;  buttons,  i  bottoni. 


IX.  BestaurantSy  Gaf^s,  Osterie. 

Bestaurants  of  the  first  class  (Bistoranti)  in  the  larger  towns  re- 
semble those  of  France  or  Germany,  and  have  similarly  high  charges. 
—  The  more  strictly  national  Trattorie  are  chiefly  frequented  by 
Italians  and  gentlemen  travelling  alone,  but  those  of  the  better 
class  may  be  visited  by  ladies  also.  They  are  frequented  chiefly 
between  5  and  8.  Breakfast  or  a  light  luncheon  before  1  o'clock  may 
be  more  conveniently  obtained  at  a  cafe  (p.  xxii).  Dinner  (pranzoj 
may  be  obtained  alia  carta  for  1  ^2'^  fr.,  and  sometimes  a  prezzo  fisso 
for  2-5  fr.  The  waiters  expect  a  gratuity  of  2-5  soldi  (comp.  p.  xvi). 
The  diner  who  wishes  to  confine  his  expenses  within  reasonable 
limits  should  refrain  from  ordering  dishes  not  mentioned  in  the  bill 
of  fare.  The  waiter  is  called  cameriere  (or  bottega')^  but  the  approved 
way  of  attracting  his  attention  is  by  knocking  on  the  table.  If  too 
importunate  in  his  recommendations  or  suggestions  he  may  be 
checked  with  the  word  ^ba8ta\  The  diner  calls  for  his  bill  (which 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized)  with  the  words  HI  conto\ 
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ixl 


List  of  tlie  ordinary  dishes  at  tlie  Italian  lestanrants. 


Antipeuti,  JYincipiif  relishes  taken  as 

whets  (such  as  sardines,  olives,  or 

radishes). 
Minestra  or  Zuppa^  soup. 
Brodo   or  Cmsumif  broth  or  bouil- 
lon. 
Zuppa  alia  SanU^  soup  with  green 

vegetables  and  bread. 
Onocchi^  small  dtunplings. 
Minesira  di  riso  con  piselU,  rice-soup 

with  peas. 
Risotto  (alia  Milanese)^  a  kind  of  rice 

pudding  (rich). 
Patte  asdtUte^  maecaroni,   al  sugo  e 

al  burro f  with  sauce  and  butter; 

al  pomidoro,  with  tomatoes. 
Salami,  sausage  (usually  with  garlic, 

aglio). 
PollOy  or  poUastro^  fowl. 
Potaggio  di  pollo^  chicken-fricassee. 
Anitra^  duck. 
Oallinaccio,  turkey. 
Stu/atinOj  Cibreo^  ragout. 
Croehetti^  croquettes. 
Pasticcio^  pat^,  patty. 
Erbe^  vegetables. 
Contorno^   Ouai-niHone  ^  garnishing, 

vegetables,  usually  not  charged  for. 
Asparagi,  asparagus. 
Spinaei,  spinach. 
Gxme  lessa^  bollita,  boiled  meat;  in 

umido,  aUa  genoveMe,  with  sauce*, 

ben  eotto,  well-done*,    al    tangue, 

alV  inglese^  underdone;   ai  ferri, 

cooked  on  the  gridiron. 
Manzo,  boUed  beef. 
Fritto,  una  Frittwa^  fried  meat. 
Fritto  mittOf  a  mixture  of  fried  liver, 

brains,  artichokes,  etc. 
Frittata,  omelette. 
^rro< to, ^roasted  meat. 
Arrosto    di  vitello^    or  'di   mongana^ 

roast- veal. 
Bisteeca,  beefsteak. 
MaJaUj  pork. 
Montone,  mutton. 
AgnellOf  lamb. 
CaprettOy  kid. 
CosciettOy  loin. 
Testa  di  vitello^  calfs  head. 
Figato  di  vitello,  calfs  liver. 
Braeeioletta  di  vitello,  veal-cutlet. 
Rognoniy  kidneys. 


with  calves^  ears  and  truffles ;  aUa 
Milanese^  baked  in  dough. 

Esgaloppe,   veal-cutlet  with  bread- 
crumbs. 

Patate^  potatoes. 

Quaglia,  quail. 

TordOy  neld-fare. 

Loddla,  lark. 

Pesee^  fish. 

Sfoglia,  a  kind  of  sole. 

Funghi^  mushrooms  (often  too  rich). 

PresciuttOy  ham. 

Ubva^  eggs ;  da  6«r«,  soft-boiled ;  dure^ 
hard-boiled ;  al  piatto^  poached. 

Polenta,  boiled  maize. 

Insalata,  salad. 

Carciofiy  artichokes. 

Piselli,  peas. 

Lenticchie,  lentils. 

Cavoli  fiori,  cauliflower. 

Qohbiy  Cardiy  artichoke  stalks  (with 
sauce). 

Zucehino^  marrow,  squash. 

Fave,  beans. 

Fagioliniy  Comettiy  French  beans. 

Mostarda,  simple  mustard. 

Mostarda  ingUse  or 

Sendpe,  hot  mustard. 

Salty  salt. 

Pepe^  pepper. 

Ostrtche^  oysters  (good  in  winter 
only). 

Dolcey  sweet  dish. 

Zuppa  inglese^  a  favourite  sweet  dish. 

Budino  (in  Florence),  pudding. 

FruttOy  OiardinettOy  fruit-desert. 

Crostata  di  fruttiy  fruit-tart. 

Crostata  di  pasta  s/oglia ,    a  kind  of 
pastry. 

FragdUy  strawberries. 

Pera,  pear. 

Pomiy  MeUy  apples. 

Pirsiciy  Ptsch€y  peaches. 

Uva,  bunch  of  grapes. 

Fichiy  figs. 

Nody  nuts. 

lAmoney  lemon. 

Araneio  or  portogallo,  orange. 

FinocehiOy  root  of  fennel. 

Pane  francesBy  bread  made  with  yeast 
(the  Italian  is  made  without). 

FormaggiOy  cacioy  cheese  (Oorgomola^ 
Stracchino). 


Costoletta    alia   minuiay    veal- cutlet 

The  Wine  Shops   (Osterie)  are  almost  exclnsiyely  frequented 

hy  the  lower  ranks,  except  in  Tuscany.    Bread ,  cheese ,  and  eggs 

are  usually  the  only  viands  provided. 

Wine  (vino  da  patio y  -table-wine;  neroy  red;  bianco y  white;  doUey 
pastosOy  sweet;  asciutto,  dry;  del  paese,  nostramOy  wine  of  the  country)  is 
nsuaUy  supplied  in  bottles  one-half,  one-fourth,  or  one-fifth  of  a  litre  (un 
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meMso  lUro;  in»  quoHof  un  quinto  or  bicehtert).  The  prices  are  often  in- 
scribed on  the  outside  of  the  shop  C6\  *Vy  '8*,  meaning  that  half-a-Utre 
costs  6,  7,  or  8  soldi).  Wines  of  a  better  quality  are  sold  in  ordinary 
quarts  and  pints. 

In  the  KoBTH  of  Italy  the  following  are  the  best  wines:  the  care- 
fally  manufactured  Piedmontese  brands,  BarOlo,  Sebiolo,  Oriffnolino^  Bar- 
bira,  and  the  sparkling  Asti  spumante;  ValMlina^  known  also  in  £.  Switzer- 
land; the  Vineentine  Marzemino  and  Brtgant*  (a  white  sweet  wine);  the 
Paduan  BagnUi;  the  Veronese  Vatpolicella;  in  the  province  of  Treyiso, 
ConegUano,  Raboso  di  J*iave^  ProMeceo,  and  VercUso;  in  Vdinef  Re/oMCo; 
the  wine  of  Bologna^  partly  from  French  vineyards;  Lambruseo^  etc. 

In  TusoAMT  the  best  wines  (almost  all  red)  are :  Chianti  (best  BrogUo\ 
Rufma  (best  Pomino)^  Nipotthno^  AUomena^  and  Carmignano^  and  AlecUieo 
(sweet).  Orvieto  and  MonUpuldano  are  produced  farther  to  the  south.  — 
In  Tuscany  a  'fia8co%  or  straw-covered  flask  holding  three  ordinary  bottles, 
ia  generally  brought,  but  only  the  quantity  consumed  is  paid  for.  Smaller 
bottles  may  be  obtained :  mezzo  fiaico  (Vz))  quarto  fiateo  (1/4),  ottavino  (i/g). 

Beer  Houses  (BirrerCe)  aie  now  found  in  all  the  larger  towns 
and  chief  resorts  of  visitors.  Munich,  Pilsen,  or  Gratz  beer  may 
generally  be  procured  at  these.  A  small  glass  (tazta)  costs  30-40  c, 
a  large  glass  (generally  holding  un  mezzo  lUro)  50-60  c. 

Cafis  are  frequented  for  breakfast  and  luncheon,  and  in  the 
evening  by  numerous  consumers  of  ices,  coffee,  beer,  yermonth  (usu- 
ally with  Seltzer  water),  etc.  The  tobacco  smoke  is  often  very  dense. 

Caffi  nero^  or  coffee  without  milk ,  is  usually  drunk  (15-25  c.  per 
cup).  Caffi  latte  is  coffee  mixed  with  milk  before  served  (30-60  c);  or 
caffi  e  latte^  i.e.  with  the  milk  served  separately,  may  be  preferred.  Choco- 
late (cioccokUa)  costs  30-50  c.  Boll  (pane)  5,  with  butter  (pane  al  bt$rro) 
20  c.    Cakes  or  biscuits  (pasU)  5-15  c. 

Ices  (gelato)  of  every  possible  variety  are  supplied  at  the  caf^s  at 
30-90  c.  per  portion;  or  half  a  portion  (mezzo)  may  be  ordered.  Sorbetto, 
or  half-frozen  ice,  is  much  in  vogue  in  the  forenoon.  Oranita  is  water- 
ice  (limonata^  lemon ;  araneiata,  orange ;  di  caffh^  coffee).  Otusosa^  aerated 
lemonade,  is  also  frequently  ordered.  The  waiters  expect  a  sou  or  more, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  payment. 

The  principal  Parisian  and  Viennese  newspapers  (giomaii)  are  to  be 
found  at  all  the  larger  caf^ ,  English  less  often.  Italian  papers  (5-10  c.) 
are  everywhere  offered  by  newsvendors.  The  Corriera  delta  Sera  (p.  108) 
gives  most  of  the  foreign  despatches. 

Cigars  (Sigari)  in  Italy  are  a  monopoly  of  Government,  and  bad. 
The  prices  of  the  home-made  cigars  [Scelti  Romania  Virginias,  Ca- 
voufs,  Napoletani,  Minghetti^  Trahucos,  etc.)  vary  from  71/2  to  20  c. 
Good  imported  cigars  may  be  bought  at  the  better  shops  in  the  large 
towns  for  25-60  c.  each,  and  also  foreign  cigarettes. 

X.  Sights,  Theatres,  Shops,  etc. 

The  larger  Churches  are  open  in  the  morning  till  12,  and  generally 
again  from  2,  3,  or  4  to  7  p.m.,  while  the  most  important  are  often 
open  the  whole  day.  Many  of  the  smaller  churches  are  open  only 
till  8  or  9  a.m.  Visitors  may  inspect  the  works  of  art  even  during 
divine  service,  provided  they  move  about  noiselessly,  and  keep 
aloof  from  the  altar  where  the  clergy  are  officiating.  On  the  occasion 
of  festivals  and  for  a  week  or  two  before  Easter  the  works  of  art 
are  often  entirely  concealed  by  the  temporary  decorations.    Those 
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always  coveied  are  shown  by  the  verger  (aagrestano  or  nonzolo),  who 
expects  30-50  c.  from  a  single  traveller,  more  from  a  party  (p.  xv). 

MnsenmSy  pictnre-galleries,  etc.,  are  usually  open  from  9  or  10 
to  4  o'clock.  All  the  collections  which  belong  to  government  are 
open  on  week-days  at  a  charge  of  1  fr.,  and  on  Sundays  gratis. 
Artists  are  admitted  without  charge.    Gratuities  are  forbidden. 

The  collections  are  closed  on  the  following  public  holidays:  New 
Tear''s  Day,  Epiphany  (6th  Jan.),  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  during  the 
Carnival,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter  Sunday,  Ascension  Day  (Ascensione),  Whit- 
sunday, Fgte  de  Dieu  (Corpus  Christi),  the  Festa  dello  Statuto  (first  Sun- 
day in  June),  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (Assunzione  \  15th  Aug.),  Natiyity 
of  the  Virgin  (8th  Sept.),  Festival  of  the  Annunciation  (25th  Mar.),  All 
Saints'*  Day  (1st  Nov.),  and  on  Christmas  Day.  A  good  many  other  days 
are  also  sometimes  observed  as  holidays,  such  as  the  Thursday  before  the 
Carnival  (Giovedi  grasso),  the  day  sacred  to  the  local  patron-saint,  and 
the  birthdays  of  the  king  (14th  Mar.)  and  queen  (20th  Nov.).  \ 

Theatres.  Performances  begin  at  8, 8.30,  or  9,  and  terminate  at  mid- 
night or  later.  In  the  large  theatres  operas  and  ballets  are  exclus- 
ively performed.  The  first  act  of  an  opera  is  usually  succeeded 
by  a  ballet  of  three  acts  or  more.  The  pit  (platea)y  to  which  the 
^biglietto  dHngresto*  gives  access,  is  the  usual  resort  of  the  men, 
while  the  boxes  and  sometimes  the  stalls  (scanni  chiusi^  sedie  chiuse, 
poltrone,  or  posti  distintij  are  frequented  by  ladies.  A  box  (palco), 
which  must  always  be  secured  in  advance,  is,  however,  the  pleas- 
antest  place  for  ladies  oi  for  a  party  of  several  persons.  Evening 
dress  is  generally  worn  in  the  boxes.  The  theatre  is  the  usual 
evening-resort  of  the  Italians,  who  seldom  observe  strict  silence 
during  the  performance  of  the  orchestra.  The  instrumental  music  is 
seldom  good.   The  intervals  between  the  acts  are  usually  very  long. 

Shops  rarely  have  fixed  prices.  It  is  generally  enough  to  offer 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  price  demanded  (^^contrattare\  to 
bargain).  ^Non  volete?^  (then  you  will  not)  is  a  remark  which  usually 
has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  speedy  adjustment.  Pur- 
chases should  never  be  made  in  presence  of  a  valet-de-place  or 
through  the  agency  of  a  hotel-employee.  These  individuals,  by  tacit 
agreement,  receive  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  purchase-money, 
which  of  course  comes  out  of  the  purchaser's  pocket.    On  the  other 

hand,  the  presence  of  an  Italian  friend  is  a  distinct  advantage. 

Some  caution  is  necessary  in  buying  articles  to  be  sent  home.  The 
full  amount  should  never  be  paid  until  the  package  has  arrived  and  its 
contents  have  been  examined.  If  the  shop-keeper  does  not  agree  to  a  written 
agreement  as  to  the  method  of  packing,  the  means  of  transport,  and  com- 
pensation for  breakages,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  transaction  short.  The 
transmission  of  large  objects  should  be  entrusted  to  a  goods-agent. 


XI.  Post  Office.  Telegpraph. 

In  the  larger  towns  the  Post  Office  is  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  to 
8  or  8.30  p.m.  (also  on  Sundays  and  holidays);  in  smaller  places 
it  is  generally  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  two  or  three  hours. 


xxiy  POST  OFFICE.   TELEGRAPH. 

LetUri  (whether  *po8te  rettanU\  Italian  *ferma  in  po»ta\  or  to 
the  traveller's  hotel)  shonld  be  addressed  very  distinctly,  and  the 
name  of  the  place  should  he  in  Italian.  The  enmame  (cognome; 
Christian  name,  nome)  should  be  underlined.  When  asking  for  let- 
ters the  traveller,  should  show  his  visiting-card  instead  of  pronounc- 
ing his  name.  Postage-stamps  (francoholli)  are  sold  at  the  post- 
offices  and  tobacco-shops.  The  mail-boxes  (huea  or  eastetta)  are  lab- 
elled */>«r  U  lettere,  for  letters,  and  */>«r  le  itampe\  for  printed  matter. 

Lbtt£B8  of  15  grammes  (Vs  oz.,  about  the  weight  of  three  sous)  hy 
town-post  6  c,  to  the  rest  of  Italy  20  c,  abroad  (pei-  Vesiero)  to  any  of 
the  states  included  in  the  postal  union  (now  comprising  the  whole  of 
Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States,  Canada,  etc.)  26c.  The  penalty 
(seffnatassd)  for  insafficiently  prepaid  letters  is  double  the  deficiencv.  — 
Post  Cabds  (eartoUna  postale)  for  both  Italy  and  abroad  (per  Testero)  10  c, 
reply-cards  (con  risposta  paffata)^  inland  10  c,  abroad  20  c.  Post-cards  wiUi 
views  on  them  pay  letter-rates  if  sent  abroad.  —  Lbtteb  Cabds  (biglietto 
postale)  for  the  city  6  c,  for  Italy  20  c,  for  foreign  countries  25  c.  — 
Book  Packets  ($tamp9  totio  fascia) ^  2  c.  per  50  grammes,  for  abroad 
5  c.  —  Beoistbation  Feb  (raccomandazione)  for  letters  tot  the  same  town 
and  printed  matter  10  c,  otherwise  25  o.  The  packet  or  letter  must  be 
inscribed  ^rcKcomandata*^  and  the  stamps  must  be  affixed  in  front  at  the 
different  comers.  —  Post  Offiob  Obdbbs,  see  p.  zii.  Sums  not  exceed- 
ing 25  fr.  may  be  sent  within  Italy  by  the  so-called  cartolina  vaglia  (fee 
20  c.  for  1-5  fr.  and  6  c.  for  each  5  fr.  more).  Money  may  also  be  trans- 
mitted by  telegraph.  To  secure  registered  letters  or  the  payment  of  money 
orders,  the  stranger  must  show  his  passport  or  be  identified  by  two  wit- 
nesses known  to  the  postal  authorities.  It  is  therefore  often  convenient 
to  arrange  to  have  the  money  sent  to  one"'s  landlord. 

A  Parcel  Post  exists  between  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  the  rates  and 
conditions  of  which  may  be  ascertained  at  any  post-office.  Articles,  such 
as  flowers,  etc.,  not  liable  to  duty  are  best  sent  as  samples  of  no  value 
(campione  sema  valore)  in  Italy  2  c.  per  60  gr.,  abroad  10  c. 

Telegprams.  For  telegrams  to  foreign  countries  the  following 
rate  per  word  is  charged  in  addition  to  an  initial  payment  of  1  fr.  : 
Great  Britain  26,  France  14,  Germany  14,  Switzerland  6-14,  Austria 
6-14,  Belgium  19,  Holland  23,  Denmark  23,  Russia  42,  Sweden 
26,  Norway  34  c.  To  America  from  3^/4  fr.  per  word  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  state.  Within  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  15  words 
1  fr. ,  each  additional  word  5  c.  Telegrams  with  special  haste  (tele^ 
grammi  urgenti),  which  take  precedence  of  all  others,  may  be  sent 
at  thrice  the  above  rates. 

XII.   Climate.  Winter  Stations.  Seaside  Besorts.  Health. 

By  Dr.  Hermann  Reimer. 

It  is  a  common  error  on  the  part  of  those  who  visit  Italy  for  the 
first  time  to  believe  that  beyond  the  Alps  the  skies  are  always  blue 
and  the  breezes  always  balmy.  It  is  true  that  the  traveller  who 
has  crossed  the  Splugen,  the  Brenner,  or  the  St.  Gotthard  in  winter, 
and  finds  himself  in  the  district  of  the  N.  Italian  lakes,  cannot  fail 
to  remark  what  an  admirable  barrier  against  the  wind  is  afforded 
by  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps.  The  average  winter-temperature 
(December,  January,  and  February)  here  is  37-40®Fahr.  as  compared 
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with  28-32^  on  the  N.  side  of  the  moantains.  Places  nestling  close 
io  the  S.  base  of  the  Alps,  such  as  Locarno  (winter-tempeTatare 
37°  Fahr.),  Pallanza  (38.5®),  Arco  (38.76**),  and  Oardone-BivUra 
(40®),  thus  form  an  excellent  intermediate  stage  between  the  bleak 
winter  of  N.  Europe  and  the  semi-tropical  climate  of  the  Riviera  or  S. 
Italy.  A  peculiarity  of  the  climate  here  is  afforded  by  the  torrents  of 
rain  which  may  be  expected  about  the  equinoctial  period.  The  masses 
of  warm  and  moisture-laden  clouds  driven  northwards  by  theS.  wind 
break  against  the  Alpine  chain,  and  discharge  themselves  in  heavy 
showers,  which  flU  the  rivers  and  occasion  the  inundations  from 
which  Lombardy  not  unfrequently  suffers.  If,  however,  the  trav- 
eller continues  his  journey  towards  the  S.  through  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy he  again  enters  a  colder  and  windy  region.  The  whole  plain 
of  the  Po,  enclosed  by  snow-capped  mountains,  exhibits  a  climate 
of  a  thoroughly  continental  character ;  the  summer  is  as  hot  as  that 
of  Sicily,  while  the  winter  is  extremely  cold,  the  mean  temperature 
being  below  35®  Fahr.  or  about  equal  to  that  of  the  lower  Rhine. 
In  Milan  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  below  zero.  Changes 
of  weather,  dependent  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind,  are  fre- 
quent; and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  occasioned  in  part  by 
the  numerous  canals  and  rice-marshes,  is  also  very  considerable. 
A  prolonged  residence  in  Turin  or  Milan  should  therefore  be  avoided 
by  invalids,  while  even  robust  travellers  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  trying  climate.  As  we  approach  the  Adriatic  Sea  the 
climate  of  the  Lombard  plain  loses  its  continental  character  and 
approximates  more  closely  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  The 
climatic  peculiarities  of  Venice  are  described  at  p.  247. 

As  soon  as  we  cross  the  mountains  which  bound  the  S.  margin 
of  the  Lombard  plain  and  reach  the  Mediterranean  coast,  we  find  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  climatic  conditions.  Here  an  almost  un- 
interrupted series  of  winter-resorts  extends  along  the  Ligurian 
Riviera  as  far  S.  as  Leghorn,  and  these  are  rapidly  increasing 
both  in  number  and  popularity.  The  cause  of  the  mild  and  pleas- 
ant climate  at  these  places  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Maritime 
Alps  and  the  Ligurian  Apennines  form  such  an  admirable  screen 
on  the  N.,  that  the  cold  N.  winds  which  pass  these  mountains  do 
not  touch  the  district  immediately  at  their  feet,  but  are  first  per- 
ceptible on  the  sea  6-10  M.  from  the  coast.  It  is  of  no  unfrequent 
occurrence  in  the  Riviera  that  the  harbours  are  perfectly  smooth 
while  the  open  sea  is  agitated  by  a  brisk  tempest.  Most  of  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  coast  lie  in  crescent  -  shaped  bays,  opening 
towards  the  S.,  while  on  the  landward  side  they  are  protected  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  These  hills  are  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  limestone  of  which  they  are  composed 
absorbs  an  immense  amount  of  heat.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  these  hothouses  of  the  Riviera  show  a  higher  tem- 
perature in  winter  than  many  places  much  farther  to  the  S.  Thus, 
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while  the  mean  temperatuie  of  Rome  in  the  three  coldest  months  is 
46®  Fahr.,  that  of  the  Riviera  is  48-50®  (Nervi  48®,  San  Bemo  6a>; 
Pisa,  on  the  other  hand,  only  42^). 

It  would,  howeTer,  he  a  mistake  to  ^suppose  that  this  strip  of 
coast  is  entirely  free  from  wind.  The  rapid  heating  and  cooling  of 
the  strand  prodnces  numerous  light  breezes,  while  the  rarefaction 
of  the  masses  of  air  by  the  strength  of  the  sun  gives  rise  to  strong 
currents  rushing  in  from  the  E.  and  W.  to  supply  the  Yacuum. 
The  most  notorious  of  these  coast-winds  is  the  Mistral^  which  is 
at  its  worst  at  Avignon  and  other  places  in  the  Rh6ne  Valley  (see 
Baedeker's  South  -  Ekistem  France).  The  N.E.  wind  on  the  con- 
trary is  much  stronger  in  Alassio  and  San  Remo  than  on  the  coast 
of  Provence.  The  Scirocco  as  known  on  the  Ligurian  coast  is  by  no 
means  the  dry  and  parching  wind  experienced  in  Sicily  and  even 
at  Rome ;  passing  as  it  does  over  immense  tracts  of  sea,  it  is  gener- 
ally charged  with  moisture  and  is  often  followed  by  rain. 

The  prevalent  belief  that  the  Riviera  has  a  moist  climate,  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  is  natural  but  erroneous.  The 
atmosphere,  on  the  contrary,  is  rather  dry,  especially  in  the  W. 
half  of  it,  while  the  humidity  rapidly  increases  as  we  approach 
the  Riviera  di  Levante.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  rainfall. 
While  San  Remo  has  46  rainy  days  between  November  and  April, 
Nervi  has  54,  and  Pisa  63.  The  average  number  of  rainy  days 
during  the  three  winter  months  in  the  Riviera  is  16.  Snow  is 
rarely  seen;  it  falls  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  but  generally  lies  only  for  a  few  hours ,  while  many  years 
pass  without  the  appearance  of  a  single  snow-flake.  Fogs  are  very 
rare  on  the  Ligurian  coast ;  but  a  heavy  dew-fall  in  the  evening  is 
the  rule.  In  comparison  with  the  Cisalpine  districts,  the  Riviera 
enjoys  a  very  high  proportion  of  bright,  sunny  weather. 

The  above  considerations  will  show  that  it  is  often  necessary  to 
discount  the  unpropitious  opinions  of  those  who  happen  to  have 
visited  the  Riviera  under  peculiarly  unfavourable  climatic  con- 
ditions. Not  only  do  the  ordinary  four  seasons  differ  from  each  other 
on  the  Riviera,  but  the  different  parts  of  winter  are  also  sharply 
discriminated.  A  short  rainy  seasan  may  be  counted  on  with  almost 
complete  certainty  between  the  beginning  of  October  and  the  middle 
of  November,  which  restricts,  but  by  no  means  abolishes,  open-air 
exercise.  Then  follows  from  December  to  February  usually  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  warm  and  sunshiny  days,  but  invalids  have 
sometimes  to  be  on  their  guard  against  wind.  March  here,  as  else- 
where in  the  south,  is  the  windiest  month  of  all,  but  is  much  less 
boisterous  in  the  Italian  part  of  the  Riviera  than  in  Provence. 
April  and  May  are  delightful  months  for  those  who  require  out-door 
life  in  a  warm  climate. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  of  the  Riviera  requires,  perhaps,  no 
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better  proof  than  its  rich  sontliem  yegetation.  The  Olive,  which  is 
already  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  N.  Italian  lakes,  here 
attains  its  full  growth,  while  the  Eucalyptus  globulus  (which  grows 
rapidly  and  to  an  astonishing  height),  the  Orange ,  the  Lemony  and 
several  varieties  of  Palms  also  flourish. 

The  geological  character  of  the  Riviera  is  also  of  sanitary  signi- 
ficance. The  prevailing  formation  is  limestone,  -which  absorbs  the 
sun's  rays  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  radiates  it  with  equal  speed, 
thus  forming  an  important  factor  in  making  the  most  of  the  winter 
sunshine.  On  account  of  its  softness  it  is  also  extensively  used 
for  road-making,  and  causes  the  notorious  dust  of  the  Riviera,  which 
forms  the  chief  objection  to  a  region  frequented  by  so  many  per- 
sons with  weak  lungs.  The  authorities  of  the  various  health-resorts, 
however,  take  great  pains  to  mitigate  this  evil  as  far  as  practicable. 
After  heavy  rain  the  roads  are  apt  to  be  very  muddy. 

The  advantages  that  a  winter-residence  in  the  Riviera,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  climate  of  northern  Europe,  offers  to  invalids  and 
delicate  persons,  are  a  considerably  warmer  and  generally  dry  at- 
mosphere, seldom  disturbed  by  storms,  yet  fresh  and  pure,  a  more 
cheerful  sky,  and  comparative  immunity  from  rain.  The  ^invalid's 
day*,  or  the  time  during  which  invalids  may  remain  in  the  open 
air  with  impunity,  lasts  here  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  The  general 
effect  of  a  prolonged  course  of  open-air  life  in  the  Riviera  may  be 
described  as  a  gentle  stimulation  of  the  entire  physical  organism. 
It  is  found  particularly  beneficial  for  convalescents,  the  debilitated, 
and  the  aged ;  for  children  of  scrofulous  tendency ;  and  for  the  mar- 
tyrs of  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  climatic  cure  of  the  Riviera  is 
also  often  prescribed  to  patients  with  weak  chests,  to  assist  in  the 
removal  of  the  after-effects  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleurisy, 
or  to  obviate  the  danger  of  the  formation  of  a  chronic  pulmonary 
discharge.  The  dry  and  frequently-agitated  air  of  the  Riviera  is, 
hovrever,  by  no  means  suitable  for  every  patient  of  this  kind,  and 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea  is  particularly  unfavourable  to 
cases  of  a  feverish  or  nervous  character.  The  stimulating  effects  of 
the  climate  are  then  often  too  powerful,  producing  sleeplessness 
and  unwholesome  irritation.  The  dry  air  of  the  Riviera  di  Ponente 
is  also  prejudicial  to  many  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  wind-pipe 
and  bronchial  tubes,  which  derive  benefit  from  the  air  of  Nervi, 
Pisa,  or  Ajaccio.  Cases  of  protracted  nephritis  or  diabetes,  on  the 
contrary,  often  obtain  considerable  relief  from  a  residence  here. 

The  season  on  the  Ligurian  coast  lasts  from  about  the  begin- 
ning of  October  to  the  middle  of  May.  In  September  it  is  still  too 
hot,  and  in  March  it  is  so  windy  that  many  patients  are  obliged  to 
retire  farther  inland.  Many  invalids  make  the  mistake  of  leaving 
the  Riviera  too  soon,  and  thus  lose  all  the  progress  they  have  made 
during  the  winter,  through  reaching  home  in  the  unfavourable  trans- 
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Itlon  period  between  winter  and  spring.  It  Is  better  to  spend  April 
and  May  at  some  intermediate  station,  snob  as  Pallanza,  Cannero, 
Locarno^  Lugano ,  or  Oar  done  Bioiera. 

Good  opportunities  for  sea-bathing  are  offered  at  many  points 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  N.  Italy,  such  as  Alastio^  Savona, 
Pegli,  Spezia,  ViareggiOj  Leghorn,  and  Venice.  The  Mediterranean  Is 
almost  tideless ;  it  contains  about  41  per  cent  of  common  salt,  a  con- 
siderably higher  proportion  than  the  Atlantic ;  its  average  tempera- 
ture during  the  bathing-season  is  71**  Fahr.  The  bathing-season 
on  the  Ligurian  coast  begins  in  April ,  or  at  latest  in  May,  and  last-s 
till  November,  being  thus  much  longer  than  the  season  at  any  English 
seaside-resort. 

Most  travellers  must  in  some  degree  alter  their  mode  of  living 
whilst  in  Italy,  without  however  implicitly  adopting  the  Italian  style. 
Inhabitants  of  more  northern  countries  generally  become  unusually 
susceptible  to  cold  in  Italy,  and  therefore  should  not  omit  to  be  well 
supplied  with  warm  clothing  for  the  winter.  Woollen  underclothing  la 
especially  to  be  recommended.  A  cloak  or  shawl  should  be  (tarried  to 
neutralise  the  often  considerable  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
sunshine  and  the  shade.  In  visiting  picture-galleries  or  churches  on 
warm  days  it  is  advisable  to  drive  thither  and  walk  back ,  as  other- 
wise the  visitor  enters  the  cool  building  In  a  heated  state  and  has 
afterwards  no  opportunity  of  regaining  the  desirable  temperature 
through  exercise.  Exposure  to  the  summer-sun  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  According  to  a  Roman  proverb,  dogs  and  for- 
eigners (Inglesi)  alone  walk  in  the  sun,  Christians  in  the  shade.  Um- 
brellas, or  spectacles  of  coloured  glass  (grey,  concave  glasses  to  pro- 
tect the  whole  eye  are  best),  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Blue  veils 
are  recommended  to  ladies.  Repose  during  the  hottest  hours  is  ad- 
visable, and  a  moderate  siesta  is  often  refreshing. 

Great  care  should  also  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  an  apartment. 
Carpets  and  stoves  are  indispensable  in  winter.  A  southern  aspect  in 
winter  Is  an  absolute  essential  for  delicate  persons,  and  highly  desir- 
able for  the  robust.  The  visitor  should  see  that  all  the  doors  and 
windows  close  satisfactorily.   Windows  should  be  closed  at  night. 

Health.  English  and  German  medical  men  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  in  most  of  the  wintering-stations  of  the  Ri- 
viera. English  and  German  chemists ,  where  available ,  are  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  the  Italian,  whose  drugs  are  at  once  de  arer 
and  of  poorer  quality.  Foreigners  frequently  suffer  from  diarrhoea  in 
Italy,  which  is  generally  occasioned  by  the  unwonted  heat  The 
homoeopathic  tincture  of  camphor  may  be  mentioned  as  a  remedy, 
but  regulated  diet  and  thorough  repose  are  the  chief  desiderata.  A 
small  portable  medicine-case,  such  as  those  prepared  and  stocked  with 
tabloid  drugs  by  Messrs.  Burroughs^  Wellcome^  ^  Co.,  Holborn  Via- 
duct, London,  will  often  be  found  useful. 


Italian  Art. 

A  Historical  Sketch  by  Professor  Anton  Springer. 


One  of  the  primary  objects  of  tlie  enlightened  traveller  in  Italy 
is  usually  to  form  some  acquaintance  with  its  treasures  of  art. 
Even  those  whose  usual  avocations  are  of  the  most  prosaic  duq^oki 
nature  unconsciously  become  admirers  of  poetry  and  art  in 
Italy.  The  traveller  here  finds  them  so  interwoven  with  scenes  of 
everyday  life,  that  he  encounters  their  influence  at  every  step,  and 
involuntarily  becomes  susceptible  to  their  power.  A  single  visit 
can  hardly  suffice  to  enable  any  one  justly  to  appreciate  the 
numerous  works  of  art  he  meets  with  in  the  course  of  his  tour,  nor 
can  a  guide-book  teach  him  to  fathom  the  mysterious  depths  of 
Italian  creative  genius,  the  past  history  of  which  is  particularly  at- 
tractive; but  the  perusal  of  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  materially  to  enhance  the  pleasure  and  facilitate  the  researches 
of  even  the  most  unpretending  lover  of  art.  Works  of  the  highest  class, 
the  most  perfect  creations  of  genius,  lose  nothing  of  their  charm  by 
being  pointed  out  as  specimens  of  the  best  period  of  art;  while 
those  of  inferior  merit  are  invested  with  far  higher  interest  when 
they  are  shown  to  be  necessary  links  in  the  chain  of  development, 
and  when,  on  comparison  with  earlier  or  later  works,  their  relative 
defects  or  superiority  are  recognised.  The  following  observations, 
therefore,  will  hardly  be  deemed  out  of  place  in  a  work  designed  to 
aid  the  traveller  in  deriving  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment and  instruction  from  his  sojourn  in  Italy. 

The  two  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  art  which  principally 
arrest  the  attention  are  those  of  Classic  Antiquity^  and  of  the  classic  and 
16th  century,  the  culminating  period  of  the  so-called  Renais-    Renais- 
sanee.    The  intervening  space  of  more  than  a  thousand  years      sanoe 
Is  usually,  with  much  unfairness ,  almost  entirely  ignored ;      ^^^odb, 
for  this  interval  not  only  continues  to  exhibit  vestiges  of  the  first 
epoch,  but  gradually  paves  the  way  for  the  second.   It  is  a  common 
error  to  suppose  that  in  Italy  alone  the  character  of  ancient  art  can 
be  thoroughly  appreciated.  This  idea  dates  from  the  period  when  no 
precise  distinction  was  made  between  Greek  and  Roman  art,  when 
the  connection  of  the  former  with  a  particular  land  and  nation, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  pursue  an  independent  course 
were  alike  overlooked.     Now,  however,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with    more    numerous    Greek    originals ,     and   have   acquired   a 
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deeper  insight  into   the  development  of  Hellenic  art,  an  indis- 
criminate confusion  of  Greek  and  Roman  styles  is  no  longer  to  be 

Greek  and  s^PP^ehended.    "We  are  now  well  aware  that  the  highest  per- 
RoMAN      fection  of  ancient  architecture  is  realised  in  the  Hbllbnic 

Styles  dis-  temple  alone.  The  Doric  order,  in  which  majestic  gravity  is 

TiNODisuED.  expressed  by  massive  proportions  and  symmetrical  decoration, 
and  the  Ionic  structure ,  with  its  lighter  and  more  graceful  char- 
acter, exhibit  a  creative  spirit  entirely  different  from  that  mani- 
fested in  the  sumptuous  Roman  edifices.  Again,  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  ancient  sculptures  in  Italy  is  incapable  of  affording  so 
admirable  an  insight  into  the  development  of  Greek  art  as  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Parthenon  and  other  fragments  of  Greek  temple -archi- 
tecture preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  3ut,  while  instruction  is 
afforded  more  abundantly  by  other  than  Italian  sources,  ancient  art 
is  perhaps  thoroughly  admired  in  Italy  alone ,  where  works  of  art 
en  counter  the  eye  with  more  appropriate  adjuncts,  and  where  climate, 
scenery,  and  people  materially  contribute  to  intensify  their  impres- 
siveness.  As  long  as  a  visit  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  is  within  the 
reach  of  comparatively  few  travellers,  a  sojourn  in  Italy  may  be  recom- 
mended as  best  calculated  to  afford  instruction  with  respect  to  the 
growth  of  ancient  art.  An  additional  facility,  moreover,  is  afforded  by 
the  circumstance ,  that  in  accordance  with  an  admirable  custom  of 
classic  antiquity  the  once  perfected  type  of  a  plastic  figure  was  not 
again  arbitrarily  abandoned,  but  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  continually 
reproduced.  Thus  in  numerous  cases,  where  the  more  ancient 
Greek  original  had  been  lost,  it  was  preserved  in  subsequent  copies ; 
and  even  in  the  works  of  the  Roman  imperial  age  Hellenic  creative 
talent  is  still  reflected. 

This  supremacy  of  Greek  intellect  in  Italy  was  established  in  a 
Greece    twofold  manner.    In  the  first  place  Greek  colonists  intro- 

8UPREME  IN  duced  their  ancient  native  style  into  their  new  homes.  This 
Art.  ig  proved  by  the  existence  of  several  Doric  temples  in  Si- 
cily, such  as  those  of  Selinunto  (but  not  all  dating  from  the  same 
period),  and  the  ruined  temples  at  Syracuse^  Oirgentiy  and  Segesta, 
On  the  mainland  the  so-called  Temple  of  Neptune  at  Paestum, 
as  well  as  the  ruins  at  Metaponturrij  are  striking  examples  of  the 
fully  developed  elegance  and  grandeur  of  the  Doric  order.  But,  in 
the  second  place,  the  art  of  the  Greeks  did  not  attain  its  universal 
supremacy  in  Italy  till  a  later  period,  when  Hellas,  nationally  ruined, 
had  learned  to  obey  the  dictates  of  her  mighty  conqueror ,  and  the 
Romans  had  begun  to  combine  with  their  political  superiority  the  re- 
finements of  more  advanced  culture.  The  ancient  scenes  of  artistic 
activity  in  Greece  (Athens  for  example)  became  re-peopled  at 
the  cost  of  Rome ;  Greek  works  of  art  and  Greek  artists  were  in- 
troduced into  Italy ;  and  ostentatious  pride  in  the  magnificence  of 
booty  acquired  by  victory  led  by  an  easy  transition  to  a  taste  for 
such  objects.    To  surround  themselves  with  artistic  decoration  thus 
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gradually  became  the  uniyersal  custom  of  tlie  Romans,  and  tlie 
foundation  of  puT)llG  monuments  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
dispensable duty  of  government. 

Although  the  Roman  works  of  art  of  the  imperial  epoch  are 
deficient  in  originality  compared  with  the  Greek ,  yet  their     Roman 
authors  never  degenerate  into  mere  copyists,  or  entirely  re-  Abohitkc- 
nounce  independent  effort.  This  remark  applies  especially  to      tueb. 
their  Aechitectube.  Independently  of  the  Greeks,  the  ancientltalian 
nations,  and  with  them  the  Romans,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
stone-cutting,  and  discovered  the  method  of  constructing  arches 
and  vaulting.     With  this  technically  and  scientifically  important 
art  they  aimed  at  combining  Greek  forms ,  the  column  supporting 
the  entablature.    The  sphere  of  architecture  was  then  gradually  ex- 
tended.   One  of  the  chief  requirements  was  now  to  construct  edifices 
with  spacious  interiors ,  and  several  stories  in  height.     No  precise 
model  was   afforded  by  Greek  architecture,    and  yet  the  current 
Greek  forms  appeared  too  beautiful  to  be  lightly  disregarded.    The 
Romans  therefore  preferred  to  combine  them  with  the  arch-prin- 
ciple, and  apply  this  combination  to  their  new  architectural  designs. 
The  individuality  of  the  Greek  orders,   and  their  originally  un-- 
alterable  coherence  were  thereby  sacrificed,  and  divested  of  much 
of  their  importance ;  that  which  once  possessed  a  definite  organic 
significance  frequently  assumed  a  superficial  and  decorative  charac- 
ter ;  but  the  aggregate  effect  is  always  imposing,  the  skill  in  blend- 
ing contrasts,  and  the  directing  taste  admirable.     The  lofty  gravity 
of  the  Doric  Style  f  must  not  be  sought  for  at  Rome.     The  Doric 

t  Those  unacquainted  with  architecture  will  easily  learn  to  distinguish 
the  different  Greek  styles.  In  the  Doric  the  shafts  of  the  columns 
(without  bases)  rest  immediately  on  the  common  pavement,  in  the  Ionic 
they  are  separated  from  it  by  bases.  The  flutings  of  the  Doric  column 
immediately  adjoin  each  other,  being  separated  by  a  sharp  ridge,  while 
those  of  the  Ionic  are  disposed  in  pairs,  separated  by  broad  unfluted 
intervening  spaces.  The  Doric  capital,  expanding  towards  the  summit, 
somewhat  resembles  a  crown  of  leaves,  and  was  in  fact  originally  adorned 
with  painted  representations  of  wreaths  \  the  Ionic  capital  is  distinguished 
by  the  volutes  (or  scrolls)  projecting  on  either  side,  which  may  be  re- 
garded rather  as  an  appropriate  covering  of  the  capital  than  as  the  cap- 
ital itself.  The  entablature  over  the  columns  begins  in  the  Doric  style 
with  the  simple,  in  the  Ionic  with  the  threefold  architrave^  above  which 
in  the  Doric  order  are  the  metopes  (originsJly  openings,  subsequently 
receding  panels)  and  triglyphs  (tablets  with  two  angular  grooves  in  front, 
and  a  half  groove  at  each  end,  resembling  extremities  of  beams),  and  in 
the  Ionic  the  frieze  with  its  sculptured  enrichments.  In  the  temples  of 
both  orders  the  front  culminates  in  a  pediment.  The  so-called  Tuscan, 
or  early  Italian  column,  approaching  most  nearly  to  the  Doric .  exhibits 
no  decided  distinctive  marks;  the  Corinthian,  with  the  rich  capital 
formed  of  acanthus-leaves,  is  essentially  of  a  decorative  character  only. 
The  following  technical  terms  should  also  be  observed.  Temples  in 
which  the  columns  are  on  both  sides  enclosed  by  the  projecting  walls 
are  termed  4n  antis^  (antse  =  end-pilasters);  those  which  have  one  ex- 
tremity only  adorned  by  columns,  prostyle;  those  with  an  additional 
pediment  at  the  back,  supported  by  columns,  amphiprostyle ;  those  entirely 
surrounded  by  columns,    peripteral.    In  some  temples  it  was  imperative 
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column  in  the  hands  of  Roman  architects  lost  the  finest  features 
of  its  original  character,  and  was  at  length  entirely  disused.  The 
Ionic  column  also,  and  corresponding  entablature,  were  regarded 
with  less  favour  than  those  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  which  was  more  congenial  to  the  artistic  taste  of  the 
Romans.  As  the  column  in  Roman  architecture  was  no  longer 
destined  exclusively  to  support  a  superstructure,  hut  formed  a 
projecting  portion  of  the  wall,  or  was  of  a  purely  ornamental 
character ,  the  most  ornate  forms  were  the  most  sought  after.  The 
graceful  Corinthian  capital,  consisting  of  slightly  drooping 
acanthus-leaves,  was  at  length  regarded  as  insufficiently  enriched, 
and  was  superseded  by  the  so-called  Roman  capital  (first  used 
in  the  arch  of  Titus) ,  a  union  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic.  An 
impartial  judgment  respecting  Roman  architecture  cannot,  however, 
be  formed  from  a  minute  inspection  of  the  individual  columns, 
nor  is  the  highest  rank  in  importance  to  be  assigned  to  the  Roman 
temples,  which,  owing  to  the  different  (projecting)  construction  of 
their  roofs,  are  excluded  from  comparison  with  the  Greek.  Atten- 
tion must  be  directed  to  the  several  -  storied  structures ,  in  which 
the  tasteful  ascending  gradation  of  the  component  parts,  from 
the  more  massive  (Doric)  to  the  lighter  (Corinthian),  chiefly 
arrests  the  eye ;  and  the  vast  and  artistically  vaulted  interiors,  as 
well  as  the  structures  of  a  merely  decorative  description,  must 
also  be  examined,  in  order  that  the  chief  merits  of  Roman  art 
may  be  understood.  In  the  use  of  columns  in  front  of  closed 
walls  (e.g.  as  members  of  a  facade) ,  in  the  construction  of  domes 
above  circular  interiors,  and  of  cylindrical  and  groined  vaulting 
over  oblong  spaces,  the  Roman  edifices  have  served  as  models  to 
posterity,  and  the  imitations  have  often  fallen  short  of  the  originals. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  districts  to  which  this  volume  of  the  Hand- 
book is  devoted,  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  ancient  art  is  not  so 
prominently  illustrated  as  in  Rome  or  S.  Italy.  Nevertheless  N. 
Italy  also  contains  many  interesting  relics  of  Roman  architecture 
(such  as  the  Amphitheatre  at  Verona,  the  Triumphal  Arches  at  Aosta 
and  Susttj  etc.),  and  though  the  smaller  local  collections  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Tuscany  may  not  detain  the  traveller  long,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly find  ample  food  for  his  admiration  in  the  magnificent 
antique  sculptures  at  Florence  (the  Niobe  Group,  the  ApollirhOj  the 
formerly  over-rated  Medicearh  Venus,  etc.).  —  Upper  Italy  and  Tus- 


that  the  image  of  the  god  erected  in  the  cella  should  be  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  In  this  case  an  aperture  was  left  in  the  ceiling  and 
roof,  and  such  temples  were  termed  hypeethral.  Temples  are  also  named 
tetrastyle,  hexastyle,  octastyle,  etc.,  according  to  the  number  of  columns 
at  each  end.  —  A  most  attractive  study  is  that  of  architectural  mouldings 
and  enrichments,  and  of  those  constituent  members  which  respectively  in- 
dicate   superincumbent   weight,    or  a  free    and   independent    existence. 

esearch  in  these  matters  will  enable  the  traveller  more  fully  to  appreciate 

^e  strict  harmony  of  ancient  architecture. 
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cany  stand,  on  the  other  hand,  In  the  very  forefront  of  the  artistic 
life  of  the  middle  ages  and  early  Renaissance ,  and  Venice  may 
proudly  hoast  of  having  brilliantly  unfolded  the  glories  of  Italian 
painting  at  a  time  when  that  art  had  sunk  at  Rome  to  the  lowest 
depths.  In  order,  howeyer,  to  place  the  reader  at  a  proper  point 
of  view  for  appreciating  the  development  of  art  in  N.  Italy ,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Italian  art  in 
general  from  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  onwards. 

In  the  4th  century  the  heathen  world,  which  had  long  heen  in 
a  tottering  condition,  at  length  became  Christianised,  and  a    ghbistiav 
new  period  of  art  began.    This  is  sometimes  erroneously  re-      Pxbiod 
garded  as  the  result  of  a  forcible  rupture  from   ancient     ^'  '^*''' 
Roman  art,  and  a  sudden  and  spontaneous  invention  of  a  new  style. 
But  the  eye  and  the  hand  adhere  to  custom  more  tenaciously  than 
the  mind.    While  new  ideas,  and  altered  views  of  the  character  of 
the  Deity  and  the  destination  of  man  were  entertained,  the  wonted 
forms  were  still  necessarily  employed  in  the  expression  of  these 
thoughts.    Moreover  the  heathen  sovereigns  had  by  no  means  been 
unremittingly  hostile  to  Christianity  (the  most  bitter  persecutions 
did  not  take  place  till  the  3rd  century),  and  the  new  doctrines  were 
permitted  to  expand,  take  deeper  root,  and  organise  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  heathen  society.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  trans- 
ition from  heathen  to  Christian  ideas  of  art  was  a  gradual  one,  and 
that  in  point  of  form  early  Christian  art  continued  to  follow  up  the 
lessons  of  the  ancient.    The  best  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
paintings  of  the  Roman  Catacombs.    These  were  by  no  means  ori- 
ginally the  secret,  anxiously-concealed  places  of  refuge  of  the  prim- 
itive Christians,  but  constituted  their  legally-recognised,  publicly 
accessible  burial-places.    Reared  in  the  midst  of  the  customs  of 
heathen  Rome,  the  Christian  community  perceived  no  necessity  to 
deviate  from  the  artistic  principles  of  antiquity.    In  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  catacombs  they  adhered  to  the  decorative  forms  handed 
down  by  their  ancestors ;  and  in  design,  choice  of  colour,  grouping 
of  figures,  and  treatment  of  subject,  they  were  entirely  guided  by 
the  customary  rules.    Even  the  sarcophagus-sculptures  of  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries  differ  in  purport  only,  and  not  in  technical  treat- 
ment, from  the  type  exhibited  in  the  tomb-reliefs  of  heathen  Rome. 
Five  centuries  elapsed  before  a  new  artistic  style  sprang  up  in  the 
pictorial ,  and  the  greatly  neglected  plastic  arts.    Meanwhile  archi- 
tecture had  developed  itself  commensurately  with  the  requirements 
of  Christian  worship,  and,  in  connection  with  the  new  modes  of 
huilding,  painting  acquired  a  different  character. 

The  term  Basilica  Style  is. often  employed  to  designate  early 
Christian  architecture  down  to  the  10th  century.    The  name      Chuboh 
is  of  great  antiquity,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the    Abohixeg- 
early  Christian  basilicas  possessed  anything  beyond  the  mere       ^"*"* 
name  in  common  with  those  of  the  Roman  fora.     The  latter  struc- 
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tares,  whloli  are  proved  to  have  existed  in  most  of  the  towns  of  tlie 
Roman  empire,  and  served  as  courts  of  Judicature  and  public  as- 
sembly-halls ,  differ  essentially  in  their  origin  and  form  from  the 
churches  of  the  Christians.  The  forensic  basilicas  were  neither  fit- 
ted up  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship,  nor  did  they,  or  the 
heathen  temples,  serve  as  models  for  the  construction  of  Christian 
churches.  The  latter  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  extensions  of  the 
private  dwelling-houses  of  the  Romans,  where  the  first  assemblies 
of  the  community  were  held ,  and  the  component  parts  of  which 
were  reproduced  in  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  church,  however, 
was  by  no  means  a  servile  imitation  of  the  house,  but  a  free  devel- 
opment from  it,  of  which  the  following  became  the  established 
type.  In  front  is  a  quadrangular  fore- court  (atrium) ,  of  the  same 
width  as  the  basilica  itself,  surrounded  with  an  open  colonnade 
and  provided  with  a  fountain  (cantharus)  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
devout.  This  forms  the  approach  to  the  interior  of  the  church, 
which  usually  consisted  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  the  latter  lower 
than  the  former,  and  separated  from  it  by  two  rows  of  columns,  the 
whole  terminating  in  a  semicircle  (apsis).  In  front  of  the  apse  there 
was  sometimes  a  transverse  space  (transept) ;  the  altar,  surmounted 
by  a  columnar  structure,  occupied  a  detached  position  in  the  apse  ; 
the  space  in  front  of  it,  bounded  by  cancelli  or  railings,  was 
destined  for  the  choir  of  officiating  priests,  and  contained  the  two 
pulpits  (ambones)  where  the  gospel  and  epistles  were  read.  Un- 
like the  ancient  temples ,  the  early  Christian  basilicas  exhibit  a 
neglect  of  external  architecture,  the  chief  importance  being  at- 
tached to  the  interior,  the  decorations  of  which,  however,  especially 
in  early  medieval  times,  were  often  procured  by  plundering  the 
ancient  Roman  edifices,  and  transferring  the  spoil  to  the  churches 
with  little  regard  to  harmony  of  style  and  material.  The  most  ap- 
propriate ornaments  of  the  churches  were  the  metallic  objects,  such 
as  crosses  and  lustres,  and  the  tapestry  bestowed  on  them  by  papal 
piety ;  while  the  chief  decoration  of  the  walls  consisted  of  mosaics, 
especially  those  covering  the  background  of  the  apse  and  the 
triumphal'  arch  which  separates  the  apse  from  the  nave.  The 
mosaics,  as  far  at  least  as  the  material  was  concerned,  were  of  a 
sterling  monumental  character ,  and  contributed  to  give  rise  to  a 
new  style  of  pictorial  art ;  in  them  ancient  tradition  was  for  the 
first  time  abandoned,  and  the  harsh  and  austere  style  erroneously 
termed  Byzantine  gradually  introduced. 

Christian  art  originated  at  Rome,    but  its   development  was 
actively  promoted  in  other  Italian  districts,  especially  at  Ravenna, 

where  during  the  Ostrogothic  supremacy  (493-552),  as  well 
imi^^   as  under  the   succeeding  Byzantine   empire,   architecture 

was  zealously  cultivated.  The  basilica-type  was  there  more 
highly  matured,  the  external  architecture  enlivened  by  low  arches 
and  projecting  buttresses,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  in  the 
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Interior  appropriately  moulded  with  reference  to  the  superincumb- 
ent arches.  There ,  too ,  the  art  of  mosaic  painting  was  sedu- 
lously cultivated,  exhibiting  in  its  earlier  specimens  (in  the  Bap- 
tiitery  of  the  Orthodox  and  Tomb  of  OalUt  Placidia)  greater  technical 
excellence  and  better  drawing  than  the  contemporaneous  Roman 
works.  At  Ravenna  the  Western  style  also  appears  in  combination 
with  the  Eastern,  and  the  church  of  8.  Vitale  (dating  from  547) 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fine  example  of  a  Byzantine  structure. 

The  term  *Btzantinb'  is  often  misapplied.  Every  work  of  the 
so-called  dark  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  everything  in  archi- 
tecture that  intervenes  between  the  ancient  and  the  Gothic,  every- 
thing in  painting  which  repels  by  its  uncouth,  ill-proportioned 
forms,  is  apt  to  be  termed  Byzantine ;  and  it  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  practice  of  art  in  Italy  was  entrusted  exclusively  to  By- 
zantine hands  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  13th  century.  This  belief  in  the  universal 
and  unqualified  prevalence  of  the  Byzantine  style ,  as  well  as  the 
idea  that  it  is  invariably  of  a  clumsy  and  lifeless  character,  is 
entirely  unfounded.  The  forms  of  Byzantine  architecture  are 
at  least  strongly  and  clearly  defined.  While  the  basilica  is  a 
long  -  extended  hall,  over  which  the  eye  is  compelled  to  range 
until  it  finds  a  natural  resting-place  in  the  recess  of  the  apse, 
every  Byzantine  structure  may  be  circumscribed  with  a  curved 
line.  The  aisles,  which  in  the  basilica  run  parallel  with  the 
nave,  degenerate  in  the  Byzantine  style  to  narrow  and  in- 
significant passages;  the  apse  loses  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  nave ,  being  separated  from  it ;  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  building  consists  of  the  central  square  space,  bounded 
by  four  massive  pillars  which  support  the  dome.  These  are  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  Byzantine  style ,  which  culminates 
in  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  prevails  throughout 
Oriental  Christendom,  but  in  the  West,  including  Italy,  only 
occurs  sporadically.  With  the  exception  of  the  churches  of  S.  Vi- 
tale at  Ravenna,  and  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  the  edifices  of  Lower 
Italy  alone  show  a  frequent  application  of  this  style. 

The  Byzantine  imagination  does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  a 
greater  influence  on  the  growth  of  other  branches  of  Italian     gbowth 
art  than  on  architecture.     A  brisk  traffic  in  works  of  art   op  Art  in 
was  carried  on  by  Venice,  Amalfi ,  and  other  Italian  towns,       Italy. 
with  the  Levant ;  the  position  of  Constantinople  resembled  that  of 
the  modern  Lyons;  silk  wares,  tapestry,    and  jewellery  were  most 
highly  valued  when  imported  from  the  Eastern  metropolis.    By- 
zantine artists  were  always  welcome  visitors  to  Italy ,  Italian  con- 
noisseurs ordered  works  to  be  executed  at  Constantinople,   chiefly 
those  in  metal,    and  the  superiority   of  Byzantine   workmanship 
▼as  universally  acknowledged.    All  this,  however,  does  not  justify 
the  inference  that  Italian  art  was  quite  subordinate  to  Byzantine. 

0* 
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On  the  contrary ,  notwithstanding  yarions  external  inflnences ,  it 
underwent  an  independent  and  unbiassed  deyelopment,  and  never 
entirely  abandoned  its  ancient  principles.  A  considerable  interval 
indeed  elapsed  before  the  fusion  of  the  original  inhabitants  with 
the  early  medieval  immigrants  was  complete,  before  the  aggregate 
of  different  tribes ,  languages ,  customs,  and  ideas  became  blended 
into  a  single  nationality,  and  before  the  people  attained  sufficient 
concentration  and  independence  of  spirit  to  devote  themselves 
successfully  to  the  cultivation  of  art.  Unproductive  in  the  pro- 
vince of  art  as  this  early  period  is ,  yet  an  entire  departure  from 
native  tradition,  or  a  serious  conflict  of  the  latter  with  extraneous 
innovation  never  took  place.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  in  the 
massive  columns  and  cumbrous  capitids  of  the  churches  of  Upper 
Italy ,  and  in  the  art  of  vaulting  which  was  developed  here  at  an 
early  period ,  symptoms  of  the  Germanic  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  manifested,  and  that  in  the  Lower  Italian  and  especially 
Sicilian  structures,  traces  of  Arabian  and  Norman  influence  are 
unmistakable.  In  the  essentials,  however,  the  foreigners  continue 
to  be  the  recipients ;  the  might  of  ancient  tradition,  and  the  national 
idea  of  form  could  not  be  repressed  or  superseded. 

About  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  a  zealous  and  promis- 
RouAN-  l^S  artistic  movement  took  place  in  Italy,  and  the  seeds 
ESQDE  were  sown  which  three  or  four  centuries  later  yielded  so 
Style,  luxuriant  a  growth.  As  yet  nothing  was  matured,  nothing 
completed,  the  aim  was  obscure,  the  resources  insufficient ;  mean- 
while architecture  alone  satisfied  artistic  requirements,  the  at- 
tempts at  painting  and  sculpture  being  barbarous  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  these,  however,  were  the  germs  of  the  subsequent  devel- 
opment of  art  observable  as  early  as  the  11th  and  12th  centuries. 
This  has  been  aptly  designated  the  Romanesque  period  (11th- 
i3th  cent.),  and  the  then  prevalent  forms  of  art  the  Eo- 
manesqae  Style.  As  the  Romance  languages,  notwithstanding 
alterations,  additions,  and  corruptions,  maintain  their  filial  rela- 
tion to  the  language  of  the  Romans,  so  Romanesque  art,  in 
spite  of  its  rude  and  barbarous  aspect,  reveals  its  Immediate 
descent  from  the  art  of  that  people.  The  Tuscan  towns  were  the 
principal  scene  of  the  prosecution  of  mediaeval  art.  There  an  in- 
dustrial population  gradually  arose,  treasures  of  commerce  were 
collected,  independent  views  of  life  were  acquired  in  active  party 
conflicts,  loftier  common  interests  became  interwoven  with  those 
of  private  life,  and  education  entered  a  broader  and  more  enlight- 
ened track;  and  thus  a  taste  for  art  also  was  awakened,  and 
fflsthetio  perception  developed  itself.  When  Italian  architecture 
of  the  Romanesque  period  is  examined,  the  difference  between  its 
character  and  that  of  contemporaneous  northern  works  is  at  once 
apparent.  In  the  latter  the  principal  aim  is  perfection  in  the 
construction  of  vaulting.     French,  English,  and  German  churches 
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are  nnqaesttonably  the  more  organically  conceived,  the  indiTidnal 
parts  are  more  Inseparable  and  more  appropriately  arranged.  But 
the  subordination  of  all  other  alms  to  that  of  the  secure  and  ac- 
curate formation  of  the  vaulting  does  not  admit  of  an  unrestrained 
manifestation  of  the  sense  of  form.  The  columns  are  apt  to  be 
heavy,  symmetry  and  harmony  in  the  constituent  members  to  be 
disregarded.  On  Italian  soil  new  architectural  ideas  are  rarely 
found,  constructive  boldness  not  being  here  the  chief  object ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  decorative  arrangements  are  richer  and  more  grate- 
ful, the  sense  of  rhythm  and  symmetry  more  pronounced.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Pisa,  founded  as  early  as  the  11th  century,  or  the  church 
of  S.  Miniato  near  Florence,  dating  from  the  12th,  may  be  taken 
as  an  example  of  this.  The  interior  with  its  rows  of  columns,  the 
mouldings  throughout,  and  the  flat  ceiling  recall  the  basilica-type ; 
while  the  exterior,  especially  the  facade  destitute  of  tower,  with 
the  small  arcades  one  above  the  other,  and  the  variegated  colours 
of  the  courses  of  stone ,  presents  a  fine  decorative  effect.  At  the 
same  time  the  construction  and  decoration  of  the  walls  already 
evince  a  taste  for  the  elegant  proportions  which  we  admire  in  later 
Italian  structures ;  the  formation  of  the  capitals,  and  the  design  of 
the  outlines  prove  that  the  precepts  of  antiquity  were  not  entirely 
forgotten.  In  the  Baptistery  of  Florence  (S.  Giovanni)  a  definite 
Roman  structure  (the  Pantheon)  has  even  been  imitated.  A  pe- 
culiar conservative  spirit  pervades  the  medieval  architecture  of 
Italy;  artists  do  not  aim  at  an  unknown  and  remote  object; 
the  ideal  which  they  have  in  view ,  although  perhaps  instinctive- 
ly only,  lies  in  the  past;  to  conjure  up  this,  and  bring  about 
a  Renaissance  of  the  antique,  appears  to  be  the  goal  of  their 
aspirations.  They  apply  themselves  to  their  task  with  calmness 
and  concentration,  they  indulge  in  no  bold  or  novel  schemes,  but 
are  content  to  display  their  love  of  form  in  the  execution  of  details. 
What  architecture  as  a  whole  loses  in  historical  attraction  is 
compensated  by  the  beauty  of  the  individual  edifices.  While 
the  North  possesses  structures  of  greater  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  art,  Italy  boasts  of  a  far  greater  number  of  pleasing  works. 
There  is  hardly  a  district  in  Italy  which  does  not  boast  of 
interesting  examples  of  Romanesque  architecture.  At  Verona  we 
may  mention  the  famous  church  of  St.  Zeno  with  its  sculp-  roman- 
tured  portals.  In  the  same  style  are  the  cathedrals  of  Fer-  esqdk 
raraj  Modena,  Farma^  and  Fiacensaj  the  church  of  S.  Am-  Chdbches 
brogio  at  Milan^  with  its  characteristic  fore-court  and  facade,  and 
that  of  S.  Michele  at  Favia,  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Lombardi. 
Tuscany  abounds  with  Romanesque  edifices.  Among  these  the  palm 
is  due  to  the  cathedral  of  Fisa^  a  church  of  spacious  dimensions  in 
the  Interior,  superbly  embellished  with  its  marble  of  two  colours 
and  the  rows  of  columns  on  its  facade.  To  the  same  period  also 
belong  the  neighbouring  Leaning  Tower  and  the  Baptistery.     The 
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ehuTclies  of  Lueea  are  copies  of  those  at  Pisa.  Those  of  Florenee, 
howeTOT,  such  as  the  octagonal,  dome-covered  haptistery  and  the 
charch  of  S.  Miniato  al  Monte,  exhihit  an  independent  style. 

The  position  occupied  by  Italy  with  regard  to  Gofhio  archi- 
tecture is  thus  rendered  obvious.  She  could  not  entirely 
SttS^  ignore  its  influence,  although  incapable  of  according  an  un- 
conditional reception  to  this,  the  highest  development  of 
vault-architecture.  Gothic  was  introduced  into  Italy  in  a  mature 
and  perfected  condition.  It  did  not  of  necessity,  as  in  France, 
develop  itself  from  the  earlier  (Romanesque)  style,  its  progress 
cannot  be  traced  step  by  step ;  it  was  imported  by  foreign  archi- 
tects (practised  at  Assisi  by  the  German  master  Jacob),  and 
adopted  as  being  in  consonance  with  the  tendency  of  the  age ;  it 
found  numerous  admirers  among  the  mendicant  orders  of  monxs 
and  the  humbler  classes  of  citizens,  but  could  never  quite  dis- 
engage itself  from  Italianising  influences.  It  was  so  far  transformed 
that  the  constructive  constituents  of  Gothic  are  degraded  to  a  de- 
corative office,  and  the  national  taste  thus  became  reconciled  to  it. 
The  cathedral  of  Milan  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
Italian  Gothic,  but  this  style  must  rather  be  sought  for  in  the 
mediaeval  cathedrals  of  Florence,  Siena,  Orvieio,  in  the  church  of 
S.  Petronio  at  Bologna,  and  in  numerous  secular  edifices,  such  as 
the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  at  Florence,  the  communal  palaces  of  med- 
iaeval Italian  towns,  and  the  palaces  of  Venice.  An  acquaintance 
with  true  Gothic  construction,  so  contracted  notwithstanding  all  its 
apparent  richness,  so  exclusively  adapted  to  practical  requirements, 
can  certainly  not  be  acquired  from  these  cathedrals.  The  spacious 
interior,  inviting,  as  it  were,  to  calm  enjoyment,  while  the  cathe- 
drals of  the  north  seem  to  produce  a  sense  of  oppression,  the  pre- 
dominance of  horizontal  lines,  the  playful  application  of  pointed 
arches  and  gables ,  of  flnials  and  canopies ,  prove  that  an  organic 
coherence  of  the  different  architectural  distinguishing  members  was 
here  but  little  considered.  The  characteristics  of  Gothic  architecture, 
the  towers  immediately  connected  with  the  facade,  and  the  promi- 
nent flying  buttresses  are  frequently  wanting  in  Italian  Gothic  edi- 
fices, —  whether  to  their  disadvantage,  it  may  be  doubted.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  sumptuousness  of  the  materials  which  disposes  the 
spectator  to  pronounce  a  lenient  judgment,  as  a  feeling  that  Italian 
architects  pursued  the  only  course  by  which  the  Gothic  style  could 
be  reconciled  with  the  atmosphere  and  light,  the  climate  and  nat- 
ural features  of  Italy.  Gothic  lost  much  of  its  peculiar  character 
in  Italy,  but  by  these  deviations  from  the  customary  type  it  there 
became  capable  of  being  nationalised ,  especially  as  at  the  same 
period  the  other  branches  of  art  also  aimed  at  a  greater  degree  of 
nationality,  and  entered  into  a  new  combination  with  the  funda- 
mental trait  of  the  Italian  character,  that  of  retrospective  adherence 
to  the  antique. 
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The  apparently  sudden  and  nnprepared-for  reTiyal  of  ancient 
ideals  in  the  13th  century  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  art.  The  Italians  themselves  could  only  revival 
account  for  this  by  attributing  it  to  chance.  The  popular  ov  Ancibnt 
story  was  that  the  sculptor  Niccol5  Pisano  was  induced  by  -^^  Ideals. 
an  inspection  of  ancient  sarcophagi  to  exchange  the  prevailing  style 
for  the  ancient,  and  indeed  in  one  case  we  can  trace  back  a  work  of 
his  to  its  antique  prototype.  "We  refer  to  a  relief  on  the  pulpit  in 
the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  several  figures  in  which  are  borrowed  from 
a  Bacchus  vase  still  preserved  in  the  Gampo  Santo  of  that  city 
(pp.  386,  388).  Whether  Niccold  Pisano  was  a  member  of  a  local 
school  or  was  trained  under  foreign  influences  we  are  as  yet  unable 
to  determine.  His  sculptures  on  the  pulpits  in  the  Baptistery  of 
Pisa  and  the  Cathedral  of  Siena  introduce  us  at  once  into  a  new 
world.  It  is  not  merely  their  obvious  resemblance  to  the  works 
of  antiquity  that  arrests  the  eye ;  a  still  higher  interest  is  awakened 
by  their  peculiarly  fresh  and  lifelike  tone,  indicating  the  enthu^ 
siastic  concentration  with  which  the  master  devoted  himself  to  his 
task.  By  his  son,  Giovanni  PiaanOj  and  his  followers  of  the  Ksan 
School  J  ancient  characteristics  were  placed  in  the  background,  and 
importance  was  attached  solely  to  life  and  expression  (e.g.  reliefs 
on  the  facade  of  the  Cathedral  at  Orvieto).  Artists  now  began  to 
impart  to  their  compositions  the  impress  of  their  own  peculiar 
views,  and  the  public  taste  for  poetry,  which  had  already  strongly 
manifested  itself,  was  now  succeeded  by  a  love  of  art  also. 

From  this  period  (14th  century)  therefore  the  Italians  date  the 
origin  of  their  modem  art.  Contemporaneous  writers  who  ob-  Rigg.  Qp 
served  the  change  of  views,  the  revolution  in  sense  of  form,  Modbbn 
and  the  superiority  of  the  more  recent  works  in  life  and  ex-  '^*''* 
pression,  warmly  extolled  their  authors,  and  zealously  proclaimed 
how  greatly  they  surpassed  their  ancestors.  But  succeeding  genera- 
tions began  to  lose  sight  of  this  connection  between  ancient  and 
modern  art.  A  mere  anecdote  was  deemed  sufficient  to  connect 
Oiotto  di  Bondone  (1276-1336),  the  father  of  modem  Italian  art, 
with  Giovanni  Cimabue  (d.  after  1302),  the  most  celebrated  re- 
presentative of  the  earlier  style.  (Cimabue  is  said  to  have  watched 
Giotto,  when,  as  a  shepherd-boy,  relieving  the  monotony  of  his 
office  by  tracing  the  outlines  of  his  sheep  in  the  sand,  and  to  have 
received  him  as  a  pupil  in  consequence.)  But  it  was  forgotten 
that  a  revolution  in  artistic  ideas  and  forms  had  taken  place  at 
Rome  and  Siena  still  earlier  than  at  Florence,  that  both  Cimabue 
&nd  his  pupil  Giotto  had  numerous  professional  brethren,  and 
that  the  composition  of  mosaics,  as  well  as  mural  and  panel- 
painting,  was  still  successfully  practised.  Subsequent  investigation 
has  rectified  these  errors,  pointed  out  the  Roman  and  Tuscan 
mosaics  as  works  of  the  transition-period,  and  restored  the  Sienese 
master  Dwccio,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  sense  of  the  beauti- 
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fnl  Md  tit   expresslTflUMi  of  U»  flsurei,  to  bis  meTfted  nnk. 

Gtotto,  boweTBr,  It  fatly  entitled  to  r*nk  in  Qie  higbert  cUls.   The 

imitenr,  «bo  before  entering  Italy  baa  become  acquainted  vith 

Olotto    fiom   Insignlanant  etBel-plctoreB  only,    often  arbitrarily 

attributed   to   tbie   maiter,    and  even  in  Italy  itself  encoanters 

little  else  tban  obllqnely   drawn    eyes,    clumsy   features,    and 

cnmbrouB  misies  of  drapery  aa  cbancteristlcs  of  bis  style,   will 

regard  Qiotto'e  reputation  as  ill-founded.      Ha  will  be  at  ■  loss 

to  comprebend  wby  Giotto  is  regarded   as  tbe  inaugoratoT  of  & 

new  era  of  art,  and  wby  the  name  of  tbe  old  Florentine  master 

is  only  second  in  popularity  Co  tbat  of  Raphael.     The  fact  ta  that 

gioira's    Oiotto'B  celebrity  is  not  due  to  any  lingle  perfect  work  of 

Ikpldhoe.  art.  His  indefatigable  energy  in  different  Bpheres  of  art,  the 

entbnsiaBm  which  be  kindled  in  every  direction,  and  the  deTelop- 

ment  for  which  he  paved  tbe  way,  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 

in  order  tbat  his  place  in  history  may  be  Dnderstood.    ETen  when, 

in  conBonanoe  with  the  poetical  senttments  othis  age,  be  embodies 

allegoricsl  conceptions,  as  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  or  dtsplays 

to  na  a  ship  as  an  emblem   of  tbe  Church   of  ChiiBt,  be  shows  ■ 

masterly  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  converting  wh»t  is  perhaps 

in  itaelt  an    nngrstefnl   idea   into   a   speaking,    lifelike   scene. 

Giotto  is  an  adept  in  narration,  in  imparting  a  faithful  reality  to 

his  compositions.     The  IndlvIdDal  figures  in  his  pictures  may  fail 

to  satisfy  the  expectations,   and  even   earlier  masters,    such  as 

n..»„i„    n...  *■""'■ -"-passed  him  in  elocution,  but  Intelligibility 

natic  effect  were  first  naturalised  in  art  by 

ly   attributable   to  tbe  Inmlnoas   colouring 

lead   of  the  dark  and  heavy  tones  of  bie 

I   him  to  impart  the  proper  expression   to 

1   conceptions.      On    these   grounds   tbere- 

B  and  so  active  in  the  most  extended  spheres, 

urest  type   of  his  centnry,  and  succeeding 

I  regoUr   school    of  art   In   his  name.       As 

tarlier  Italian  painters,  so  in  tbat  of  Oiotto 

opinion  of  their  true  merits  can  be  formed 

[ngs  alone.     The  intimate  connection  of  tbe 

itecture,    of  which  it  conatitated  the  living 

artllta  to  study  the  mlei  of  aymmetry  and 

in,   developed  their  aenae  of  style,   and,   aa 

placed  at  their  disposal,  admitted  of  broad 

eatlon.     Almost  every   church  in   Florence 

>f  art  in  the  style  of  Giotto,  and  almost  ev- 

Italy  in   the  14tb  century  practised   some 

lotto's.  The  most  valuable  works  of  this  style 

churches  of  8.  Croee  (especially  tbe  choir 

Nbvclta  stFlorence.  Beyond  the  precincts  of 

finest  works  of  Oiotto  are  to  be  found  htAiiiti 
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and  in  the  Madonna  delV  Arena  at  Fadua,  where  In  1306  he  exe- 
cuted a  representation  of  scenes  from  the  liyes  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Saviour.  The  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  affords  specimens  of  the 
handiwork  of  his  pupils  and  contemporaries.  In  the  works  on  the 
walls  of  this  unique  national  museum  the  spectator  cannot  fail  to 
he  struck  by  their  finely-conceived,  poetical  character  (e.g.  the 
Triumph  of  Death),  their  sublimity  (Last  Judgment,  Trials  of  Job), 
or  their  richness  in  dramatic  effect  (History  of  St.  Rainerus,  and  of 
the  Martyrs  Ephesus  and  Potitus). 

In  the  15th  century,  as  well  as  in  the  14th,  Florence  continued 
to  take  the  lead  amongst  the  capitals  of  Italy  in  matters  of  art. 
Vasari  attributes  this  merit  to  its  pure  and  delicious  atmo-  flobenob 
sphere,  which  he  regards  as  highly  conducive  to  intelligence  a  Cbadlb 
and  refinement.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  Florence  did  ^^  ^^'^' 
not  itself  produce  a  greater  number  of  eminent  artists  than  other 
places.  During  a  long  period  Siena  successfully  vied  with  her  in 
artistic  fertility,  and  Upper  Italy  in  the  14th  century  gave  birth  to 
the  two  painters  d'Avanzo  and  Alticjhibri  (paintings  in  the  Chapel 
of  8.  Giorgio  in  Padua),  who  far  surpass  Giotto's  ordinary  style.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  Italian  city  afforded  in  its  political  Institutions 
and  public  life  so  many  favourable  stimulants  to  artistic  imagina- 
tion, or  promoted  intellectual  activity  in  so  marked  a  degree,  or 
combined  ease  and  dignity  so  harmoniously  as  Florence.  What 
therefore  was  but  obscurely  expeilenced  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  and 
manifested  at  irregular  intervals  only,  was  generally  first  realised 
here  with  tangible  distinctness.  Florence  became  the  birthplace 
of  the  revolution  in  art  effected  by  Giotto ,  and  Florence  was  the 
home  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  which  began  to  prevail  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  and  superseded  the  style 
of  Giotto. 

The  word  Benaissance  is  commonly  understood  to  designate  a 
revival  of  the  antique ;  but  while  ancient  art  now  began  to  rbkais- 
influence  artistic  taste  more  powerfully,  and  its  study  to  be  sauce 
more  zealously  prosecuted,  the  essential  character  of  the  Culture. 
Renaissance  consists  by  no  means  exclusively,  or  even  principally, 
in  the  imitation  of  the  antique ;  nor  must  the  term  be  confined 
merely  to  art ,  as  it  truly  embraces  the  whole  progress  of  civili- 
sation in  Italy  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  How  the 
Renaissance  manifested  itself  In  political  life ,  and  the  different 
phases  It  assumes  in  the  scientific  and  the  social  world,  cannot 
here  be  discussed.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  the  Re- 
naissance in  social  life  was  chiefly  promoted  by  the  ^humanists', 
who  preferred  general  culture  to  great  professional  attainments, 
who  enthusiastically  regarded  classical  antiquity  as  the  golden 
age  of  great  men,  and  who  exercised  the  most  extensive  in- 
fluence on  the  bias  of  artistic  views.  In  the  period  of  the  Re- 
naissance the  position  of  the  artist  with  regard  to  his  work ,  and 
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the  n&tnre  and  aspect  of  tKe  latter  are  changed.  The  education  and 
taste  of  the  Individual  leave  a  more  marked  Impress  on  the  work  of 
the  author  than  was  ever  before  the  case ;  his  creations  are  pre-emin- 
ently the  reflection  of  his  intellect ;  his  alone  is  the  responsibility, 
his  the  reward  of  success  or  the  mortification  of  failure.  Artists 
now  seek  to  attain  celebrity,  they  desire  their  works  to  be  examined 
and  judged  as  testimonials  of  their  personal  endowments.  Mere 
technical  skill  by  no  means  satisfies  them,  although  they  are  far 
from  despising  the  drudgery  of  a  handicraft  (many  of  the  most  emin- 
ent quattrocentlsts  having  received  the  rudiments  of  their  education 
in  the  workshop  of  a  goldsmith),  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  a  single 
sphere  of  art  is  regarded  by  them  as  an  indication  of  intellectual 
poverty,  and  they  aim  at  mastering  the  principles  of  each  different 
branch.  They  work  simultaneously  as  painters  and  sculptors ,  and 
when  they  devote  themselves  to  architecture,  it  is  deemed  nothing 
unwonted  or  anomalous.  A  comprehensive  and  versatile  education, 
united  with  refined  personal  sentiments,  forms  their  loftiest  aim. 
This  they  attain  in  but  few  instances,  but  that  they  eagerly  aspired 
to  it  is  proved  by  the  biography  of  the  Illustrious  Leon  Battista 
Albebti,  who  is  entitled  to  the  same  rank  in  the  15th  century,  as 
Leonardo  da  Yinci  in  the  i6th.  Rationally  educated,  physically  and 
morally  healthy ,  keenly  alive  to  the  calm  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
possessing  clearly  defined  ideas  and  decided  tastes,  the  Renaissance 
artists  necessarily  regarded  nature  and  her  artistic  embodiment 
with  different  views  from  their  predecessors.  A  fresh  and  joyous  love 
of  nature  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  of  this  period.  She  not  only 
afforded  an  unbounded  field  to  the  scientific,  but  artists  also  strove 
to  approach  her  at  first  by  a  careful  study  of  her  various  phenom- 
ena. Anatomy,  geometry,  perspective,  and  the  study 
OP  THE  Re-  ^^  drapery  and  colour  are  zealously  pursued  and  practically 
KAIS8ANCB  applied.  External  truth,  fidelity  to  nature,  and  a  correct 
Abtists  to  rendering  of  real  life  in  its  minutest  details  are  among  the 
Nature,  ^jg^jgagary  qualities  in  a  perfect  work.  The  realism  of  the  re- 
presentation is,  however,  only  the  basis  for  the  expression  of  life- 
like character  and  present  enjoyment.  The  earlier  artists  of  the 
Renaissance  rarely  exhibit  partiality  for  pathetic  scenes,  or  events 
which  awaken  painful  emotions  and  turbulent  passions,  and  when 
such  incidents  are  represented,  they  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  exagger- 
ated. The  preference  of  these  masters  obviously  inclines  to  cheerful 
and  joyous  subjects.  In  the  works  of  the  15th  century  strict  faith- 
fulness, in  an  objective  sense,  must  not  be  looked  for.  Whether  the 
topic  be  derived  from  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  from  history  or 
fable,  it  is  always  transplanted  to  the  immediate  present,  and  adorn- 
ed with  the  colours  of  actual  life.  Thus  Florentines  of  the  genuine 
national  type  are  represented  as  surrounding  the  patriarchs,  visiting 
Elizabeth  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  or  witnessing  the  miracles  of 
Christ.     This  transference  of  remote  events  to  the  present  bears  a 
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striking  resemblance  to  the  naive  and  not  unpleaslng  tone  of  the 
chronicler.  The  development  of  Italian  art,  however,  by  no  means 
terminates  with  mere  fidelity  to  nature,  a  quality  likewise  displayed 
by  the  contemporaneous  art  of  the  North.  A  superficial  glance  at 
the  works  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  enables  one  to  recognise  the 
higher  goal  of  imagination.  The  carefully  selected  groups  of  digni- 
fied men ,  beautiful  women ,  and  pleasing  children ,  occasionally 
without  internal  necessity  placed  in  the  foreground ,  prove  that  at- 
tractiveness was  pre-eminently  aimed  at.  This  is  also  evidenced  by 
the  early-awakened  enthusiasm  for  the  nude,  by  the  skill  in  dispos- 
ition of  drapery,  and  the  care  devoted  to  boldness  of  outline  and 
accuracy  of  form.  This  aim  is  still  more  obvious  from  the  keen 
sense  of  symmetry  observable  in  all  the  better  artists.  The  indi- 
vidual figures  are  not  coldly  and  accurately  drawn  in  conformity 
with  systematic  rules.  They  are  executed  with  refined  taste  and 
feeling ;  harshness  of  expression  and  unpleasing  characteristics  are 
sedulously  avoided ,  while  in  the  art  of  the  North  physiognomic 
fidelity  is  usually  accompanied  by  extreme  rigidity.  A  taste  for 
symmetry  does  not  prevail  in  the  formation  of  the  individual  figure 
only ;  obedience  to  rhythmical  precepts  is  perceptible  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  groups  also,  and  in  the  composition  of  the  entire  work. 
The  intimate  connection  between  Italian  painting  (fresco)  and 
architecture  naturally  leads  to  the  transference  of  architectural  rules 
to  the  province  of  pictorial  art ,  whereby  not  only  the  invasion  of  a 
mere  luxuriant  naturalism  was  obviated ,  but  the  fullest  scope  was 
afforded  to  the  artist  for  the  execution  of  his  task.  For,  to  discover 
the  most  effective  proportions ,  to  inspire  life  into  a  scene  by  the 
very  rhythm  of  the  lineaments ,  are  not  accomplishments  to  be 
acquired  by  extraneous  aid;  precise  measurement  and  calcu- 
lation are  here  of  no  avail;  a  discriminating  eye,  refilled  taste, 
and  a  creative  imagination ,  which  instinctively  divines  the  appro- 
priate forms  for  its  design ,  can  alone  excel  in  this  sphere  of  art. 
This  enthusiasm  for  external  beauty  and  just  and  harmonious  pro- 
portions is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance. 
Its  veneration  for  the  antique  is  thus  also  accounted  for.  At  first 
an  ambitious  thirst  for  fame  caused  the  Italians  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries  to  look  back  to  classical  antiquity  as  the  era  of  illus-  study 
trious  men,  and  ardently  to  desire  its  return.  Subsequently,  of  the 
however,  they  regarded  it  simply  as  an  excellent  and  appro-  Antique, 
priate  resource,  when  the  study  of  actual  life  did  not  suffice,  and  an 
admirable  assistance  in  perfecting  their  sense  of  form  and  symmetry. 
They  by  no  means  viewed  the  art  of  the  ancients  as  a  perfect  whole, 
or  as  the  product  of  a  definite  historical  epoch,  which  developed 
Itself  under  peculiar  conditions ;  but  their  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  individual  works  of  antiquity  and  their  special  beauties.  Thus 
ancient  ideas  were  re-admitted  into  the  sphere  of  Renaissance  art. 
A  return  to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  is  not  of 
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course  to  be  inferred  from  the  reneratlon  for  the  ancient  gods  showo 
daring  the  humanistic  period ;  belief  in  the  Olympian  gods  was  ex- 
tinct; hnt  just  because  no  devotional  feeling  was  intermingled, 
because  the  forms  could  only  receive  life  from  creative  imagination, 
did  they  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  Italian  masters. 
The  importance  of  mythological  characters  being  wholly  due  to  the 
perfect  beauty  of  their  forms ,  they  could  not  fail  on  this  account 
pre-eminently  to  recommend  themselves  to  Renaissance  artists. 

These  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  convey  to  the  reader  a  general 
CHABACTBB-idea  of  the  character  of  the  Renaissance.  Those  who  ex- 
I8TI08  OP  amine  the  architectural  works  of  the  15th  or  16th  century 
^^Sice'  should  refrain  from  marring  their  enjoyment  by  the  not  al- 
Abohi-  together  justifiable  reflection,  that  in  the  Renaissance  style 
TEOTURE.  no  new  system  was  invented,  as  the  architects  merely  em- 
ployed the  ancient  elements,  and  adhered  principally  to  tradition 
in  their  constructive  principles  and  selection  of  component  parts. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  want  of  organisation,  however,  great 
beauty  of  form,  the  outcome  of  the  most  exuberant  imagination, 
will  be  observed  in  all  these  structures. 

Throughout  the  diversified  stages  of  development  of  the  suc- 
ceeding styles  of  Renaissance  architecture,  felicity  of  proportion  is 
Invariably  the  aim  of  all  the  great  masters.  To  appreciate  their 
success  in  this  aim  should  also  be  regarded  as  the  principal  task  of 
the  spectator,  who  with  this  object  in  view  will  do  well  to  compare 
a  Gothic  with  a  Renaissance  structure.  This  comparison  will  prove 
to  him  that  harmony  of  proportion  is  not  the  only  effective  element 
in  architecture ;  for,  especially  in  the  cathedrals  of  Germany,  the 
exclusively  vertical  tendency,  the  attention  to  form  without  regard 
to  measure ,  the  violation  of  precepts  of  rhythm ,  and  a  disregard 
of  proportion  and  the  proper  ratio  of  the  open  to  the  closed  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  eye.  Even  the  unskilled  amateur  will  thus  be 
convinced  of  the  abrupt  contrast  between  the  mediaeval  and  the 
Renaissance  styles.  Thus  prepared,  he  may,  for  example,  proceed 
to  inspect  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence ,  which ,  undecorated  and 
unorganised  as  it  is,  would  scarcely  be  distinguishable  from  a  rude 
pile  of  stones,  if  a  judgment  were  formed  from  the  mere  descrip- 
tion. The  artistic  charm  consists  in  the  simplicity  of  the  mass, 
the  justness  of  proportion  in  the  elevation  of  the  stories ,  and  the 
tasteful  adjustment  of  the  windows  in  the  vast  surface  of  the  fa- 
cade. That  the  architects  thoroughly  understood  the  aesthetic  effect 
of  symmetrical  proportions  is  proved  by  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion adopted  in  the  somewhat  more  recent  Florentine  palaces ,  in 
which  the  roughly  hewn  blocks  (rustica)  in  the  successive  stories 
recede  in  gradations,  and  by  their  careful  experiments  as  to  whether 
the  cornice  surmounting  the  structure  should  bear  reference  to  the 
highest  story ,  or  to  the  entire  facade.  The  same  bias  manifests 
itself   in    Bramante's    imagination.      The   Cancelleria    is  justly 
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considered  a  beautifully  OTganised  structure ;  and  when,  after  the 
example  of  Palladio  in  churcli-f  a^ades,  a  single  series  of  columns 
was  substituted  for  those  resting  above  one  another,  symmetry  of 
proportion  was  also  the  object  in  view. 

From  the  works  of  Brunelleschi  (p.  xlvi),  the  greatest  master  of 
the  Early  BenaiBsanoei  down  to  those  of  Andrea  Palladio  of  Yi- 
cenza(p.xlvil),  the  last  great  architect  of  the  Renaissance,  the  works 
of  all  the  architects  of  that  period  will  be  found  to  possess  many 
features  in  common.  The  style  of  the  15th  century  may,  however, 
easily  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  16th.  The  Flor-  eablt  Re- 
entine  Pitti,  Biccardij  and  8troxzi  palaces  are  still  based  on  naissakcb. 
the  type  of  the  mediaeval .  castle ,  but  other  contemporary  creations 
show  a  closer  affinity  to  the  forms  and  articulation  of  antique  art. 
A  taste  for  beauty  of  detail ,  coeval  with  the  realistic  tendency  of 
painting,  produces  in  the  architecture  of  the  15th  century  an  exten- 
sive application  of  graceful  and  attractive  ornaments,  which  entirely 
cover  the  surfaces,  and  throw  the  real  organisation  of  the  edifice  into 
the  background.  For  a  time  the  true  aim  of  Renaissance  art  appears 
to  have  been  departed  from ;  anxious  care  is  devoted  to  detail  instead 
of  to  general  effect ;  the  re-application  of  columns  did  not  at  first 
admit  of  spacious  structures;  the  dome  rose  but  timidly  above  the 
level  of  the  roof.  But  this  attention  to  minutis,  this  disregard  of 
effect  on  the  part  of  these  architects,  was  only,  as  it  were,  a  re- 
straining of  their  power,  in  order  the  more  completely  to  master, 
the  more  grandly  to  develop  the  art. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Renaissance  palaces  (among  which 
that  of  Urbino,  mentioned  in  vol.  11  of  this  Handbook,  has  always 
been  regarded  as  pre-eminently  typical)  are  more  attractive  than  the 
churches.  These  last,  however ,  though  destitute  of  the  venerable 
associations  connected  with  the  medieval  cathedrals ,  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  ability  of  their  builders.  The  churches  of  Northern 
Italy  in  particular  are  worthy  of  examination.  The  first  early  Re- 
naissance work  constructed  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  the  facade 
of  the  Certosa  ofPavia,  a  superb  example  of  decorative  architecture. 
Besides  the  marble  edifices  of  this  period  we  also  observe  structures 
in  brick,  in  which  the  vaulting  and  pillars  form  prominent  features. 
The  favourite  form  was  either  circular  or  that  of  the  Greek  cross 
(with  equal  arms),  the  edifice  being  usually  crowned  with  a  dome, 
and  displaying  in  its  interior  an  exuberant  taste  for  lavish  enrich- 
ment. Of  this  type  are  the  church  of  the  Madonna  della  Croce  near 
Crema  and  several  others  at  Piacenza  and  Parma  (Madonna  della 
Steccata).  It  was  in  this  region  thatBsAMAi^TE  prosecuted  the  studies 
of  which  Rome  afterwards  reaped  the  benefit.  Among  the  secular 
buildings  of  N.  Italy  we  may  mention  the  Oapedale  Maggiore  at 
Milanj  which  shows  the  transition  from  Gothic  to  Renaissance.  The 
best  survey  of  the  palatial  edifices  built  of  brick  will  be  obtained 
by  walking  through  the  streets  of  Bologna  (p.  341). 
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The  visitor  to  Venice  will  have  an  opportunity  of  tracing  within 
a  very  limited  space  the  progress  of  Renaissance  architecture.  The 
church  of  8,  Zaccaria  is  an  example  of  early  Renaissance  still  in 
conflict  with  Gothic,  while  the  richly  coloured  church  of  8.  Maria 
dei  Miracoli  and  the  8cuola  di  8.  Marco  exhihit  the  style  in  its 
perfection.  Foremost  among  the  architects  of  Venice  must  be 
mentioned  the  Lomhardi,  to  whom  most  of  the  Venetian  buildings 
of  the  15th  cent,  are  attributed  j  but  we  shall  afterwards  advert  to 
the  farther  progress  of  Venetian  architecture  (p.  xlvli).  One  of  the 
most  famous  architects  of  N.  Italy  was  Fra.  Giooondo  of  Veronaj  a 
monk,  a  philologist  (the  discoverer  of  the  letters  of  the  younger 
Pliny),  a  botanist,  an  engineer,  and  a  thoroughly  well  trained  archi- 
tect, who  at  a  very  advanced  age,  after  the  death  of  Bramante,  was 
summoned  to  Rome  to  superintend  the  building  of  St.  Peter's. 

Examples  of  early  Renaissance  architecture  abound  in  the  towns 
of  Tuscany.  At  Florence,  the  scene  of  Fnjppo  Bbunbllbschi*s 
labours  (1379-1446),  the  attention  is  chiefly  arrested  by  the  church 
of  8.  Lorenzo  (1425),  with  its  two  sacristies  (the  earlier  by  Brunel- 
leschi,  the  later  by  Michael  Angelo,  which  it  is  interesting  to 
compare),  while  the  small  Cappella  dei  Paxzi  near  S.  Croce  is  also 
noticeable.  The  Palazzo  Rucellai  is  also  important  as  showing  the 
combination  of  pilasters  with  'rustica*,  the  greatest  advance  achieved 
by  the  early  Renaissance.  8iena,  with  its  numerous  palaces,  Fienza, 
the  model  of  a  Renaissance  town ,  and  Urbino  also  afford  excellent 
examples  of  the  art  of  the  Quattrocentists,  but  are  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  volume.  While  all  these  different  ediflces  possess 
many  features  in  common ,  they  may  be  classed  in  a  number  of 
groups,  differing  in  material  and  various  other  characteristics,  and 
entirely  relieving  them  from  any  reproach  of  monotony. 

The  early  Renaissance  is  succeeded  byBBAMANTB's  epoch  (1444- 
1514),  with  which  began  the  golden  age  of  symmetrical  construc- 
Zenith  *ioi^'  With  a  wise  economy  the  mere  decorative  portions 
OP  THE  Re-  were  circumscribed ,  while  greater  signiflcance  and  more 
NAissANOE.  marked  expression  were  imparted  to  the  true  constituents 
of  the  structure ,  the  real  exponents  of  the  architectural  design. 
The  works  of  the  Bramantine  era  are  less  graceful  and  attractive 
than  those  of  their  predecessors,  but  superior  in  their  well  defined, 
lofty  simplicity  and  finished  character.  Had  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
been  completed  in  the  form  originally  designed  by  Bramante ,  we 
could  have  pronounced  a  more  decided  opinion  as  to  the  ideal  of  the 
church-architecture  of  the  Renaissance.  The  circumstance  that  the 
grandest  work  of  this  style  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  varied 
alterations  (and  vastness  of  dimensions  was  the  principal  aim  of  the 
architects)  teaches  us  to  refrain  from  the  indiscriminate  blame  which 
so  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  Renaissance  churches.  It  must  at 
least  be  admitted  that  the  favourite  form  of  a  Greek  cross  with 
rounded  extremities,  crowned  by  a  dome,  possesses  concentrated 
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nnlty,  and  that  the  pillar-construction  reUeved  "by  niches  presents 
a  most  majestic  appearance;  nor  can  it  he  disputed  that  in  the 
churches  of  the  Renaissance  the  same  artistic  principles  are  applied 
as  in  the  universally  admired  palaces  and  secular  edifices.  If  the 
former  therefore  excite  less  interest,  this  is  not  due  to  the  in- 
feriority of  the  architects,  hut  to  causes  heyond  their  control.  The 
great  masters  of  this  culminating  period  of  the  Renaissance  were 
Raphael,  Baldassabe  Pebuzzi,  the  younger  Antonio  da  Sanoallo 
of  Rome,  Michele  Sammioheli  of  Verona  (p.  209),  Jacopo  Sanso- 
viNO  of  Venice,  and  lastly  Michael  Angblo.  The  succeeding  gener- 
ation of  the  16th  centAry  did  not  adhere  to  the  style  introduced  hy 
Bramante,  though  not  reduced  hy  him  to  a  finished  system.  They 
aim  more  sedulously  at  general  effect,  so  that  harmony  among  the 
individual  memhers  hegins  to  he  neglected ;  they  endeavour  to  arrest 
the  eye  hy  holdness  of  construction  and  striking  contrasts ;  or  they 
horrow  new  modes  of  expression  from  antiquity,  the  precepts  of 
which  had  hitherto  heen  applied  in  an  unsystematic  manner  only. 

The  traveller  wiU  hecome  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Bramante 
and  his  contemporaries  at  Rome  (see  vol.  ii  of  this  Hand-  famous  Re- 
hook),  hut  there  are  other  places  also  which  possess  important  naissance 
examples  of  the  'High  Renaissance'  style.  At  Florence,  for  Buildinqs. 
example,  are  the  Palazzo  Pandolfini  and  the  Palazzo  Uguccioni, 
hoth  of  which  are  said  to  have  heen  designed  hy  Raphael  ;  the 
Court  of  the Pitti  Palace  hyBABT.  Ammanati  ;  the  Palazzo  Serristori 
and  the  Palazzo  Bartolmi  hy  Baccio  d'Agnolo.  We  must  also 
mention  Mantua  as  the  scene  of  the  architectural  lahours  of  Gixjlio 
Romano  fp.  222) ,  Verona  with  its  numerous  huildings  hy  Sam- 
hicheli  [e.g.  the  Palazzo  Bevilacqua) ,  and  Padua ,  where  Gio- 
vanni Mabia  Falconetto  (1458-1534)  and  Andbea  Riccio  ,  or 
properly  Bbiosco  (S.  Giustina)  flourished.  At  Venice  the  Renais- 
sance culminated  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cent,  in  the  works  of 
the  Florentine  Jacopo  Sansovino  (properly  Tatti,  1477-1570), 
and  at  Oenoa  in  those  of  Galeazzo  Alessi  (1500-1572)  of  Perugia 
(e.g.  S.  Maria  in  Carignano). 

In  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  16th  cent,  Venice,  Oenoa, 
and  Vicenza  were  zealous  patrons  of  art.    To  this  period     abchi- 
"belongs  Andbea  Palladio  of  Vicenza  (1518-80;  p.  227),  tectcke  at 
the  last  of  the  great  Renaissance  architects,  whose  Venetian    Venice. 
churches  (8.  Giorgio  Maggiore  and  Redentore)  and  Vicentine  palaces 
are  equally  celehrated.    The  fundamental  type  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture at  Venice  recurs  with  little  variation.    The  nature  of  the 
ground  afforded   little    scope    for   the   caprice  of  the  architect, 
■while  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  inhahitants  inclined  them  to 
adhere  to  the  style  estahlished  hy  custom.   Nice  distinctions  of  style 
are  therefore  the  more  ohservahle,  and  that  which  emanated  from 
a  pure  sense  of  form  the  more  appreciahle.     Those  who  have  heen 
convinced  hy  careful  comparison  of  the  great  superiority  of  the 
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Biblioteca  of  Sansovino  (in  the  Piazzetta ;  p.  258]  over  the  new 
Ptocurcutie  of  8camo%*i  (p.  264),  although  the  two  edifices  exactly 
correspond  in  many  respects,  have  made  great  progress  towards  an 
accurate  insight  into  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance. 

Much,  however,  would  be  lost  by  the  traveller  who  devoted  his 
Minos       attention  exclusively  to  the  master-works  which  have  been 

WoBKs  OF  extolled  from  time  immemorial,  or  solely  to  the  great  mon- 
^^"^^  umental  structures.  As  even  the  insignificant  vases  {ma- 
jolicas^ manufactured  at  Pesaro,  Urbino,  Qubbio,  and  Castel- 
Durante)  testify  to  the  taste  of  the  Italians,  their  partiality 
for  classical  models,  and  their  enthusiasm  -for  purity  of  form,  so 
also  in  inferior  works,  some  of  which  fall  within  the  province  of  a 
mere  handicraft,  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  Renaissance  style  are 
often  detected ,  and  charming  specimens  of  architecture  are  some- 
times discovered  in  remote  comers  of  Italian  towns.  Nor  must  the 
vast  domain  of  decorative  sculpture  be  disregarded,  as  such  works, 
whether  in  metal,  stone,  or  stucco,  inlaid  or  carved  wood  (irUarsiaJj 
often  verge  on  the  sphere  of  architecture  in  their  designs,  drawing, 
and  style  of  enrichment. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  architecture  of  the  Re- 
naissance ,  which  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  modem  life 

SouLPTUBB  manifests  its  greatest  excellence  in  secular  structures,  cannot 

OF  THE  Be-  fail  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  most  superficial  observer. 

NAissANCB.  ^i^\  the  sculpture  of  the  same  period,  however,  the  case  is 
different.  The  Italian  architecture  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
still  possesses  a  practical  value  and  is  frequently  imitated  at  the 
present  day;  and  painting  undoubtedly  attained  its  highest  con- 
summation at  the  same  period ;  but  the  sculpture  of  the  Renais- 
sance does  not  appear  to  us  worthy  of  revival,  and  indeed  cannot 
compete  with  that  of  antiquity.  Yet  the  plastic  art,  far  from 
enjoying  a  lower  degree  of  favour,  was  rather  viewed  by  the  ar- 
tists of  that  age  as  the  proper  centre  of  their  sphere  of  activity. 
Sculpture  was  the  first  art  in  Italy  which  was  launched  into  the 
stream  of  the  Renaissance,  in  its  development  it  was  ever  a  step 
in  advance  of  the  other  arts,  and  in  the  popular  opinion  possessed 
the  advantage  of  most  clearly  embodying  the  current  ideas  of  the 
age,  and  Of  affording  the  most  brilliant  evidence  of  the  re-awakened 
.  love  of  art.  Owing  probably  to  the  closeness  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  plastic  art  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  peculiar  national 
culture,  the  former  lost  much  of  its  value  after  the  decline  of  the 
latter,  and  was  less  appreciated  than  pictorial  and  architectural 
works,  in  which  adventitious  historical  origin  is  obviously  less  im- 
portant than  general  effect.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  Renaissance,  the  enquirer  at  once  encounters  serious  de- 
viations from  strict  precepts,  and  numerous  infringements  of  asthetic 
rules.  The  execution  of  reliefs  constitutes  by  far  the  widest  sphere 
of  action  of  the  Italian  sculptors  of  the  15th  century.     These, 
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however,  contrary  to  immemorial  usage,  are  executed  in  a  pictorial 
style.  LoBENzo  Ghibbbti  (1378-1455),  for  example ,  in  his  cel- 
ebrated (eastern)  door  of  the  Baptistery  of  Florence ,  is  not  satis- 
fled  with  grouping  the  figures  as  in  a  painting ,  and  placing  them 
in  a  rich  landscape  copied  from  nature.  He  treats  the  background 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  perspective ;  the  figures  at  a  dis- 
tance are  smaller  and  less  raised  than  those  in  the  foreground. 
He  oversteps  the  limits  of  the  plastic  art,  and  above  all  violates 
the  laws  of  the  relief-style,  according  to  which  the  figures  are 
always  represented  in  an  imaginary  space ,  and  the  usual  system 
of  a  mere  design  in  profile  seldom  departed  from.  In  like  manner 
the  painted  reliefs  in  terracotta  by  Luoa  della  Robbia  (1400-1482) 
are  somewhat  inconsistent  with  purity  of  plastic  form.  But  if 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  did  not 
derive  their  ideas  from  a  previously  defined  system,  or  adhere  to 
abstract  rules,*  the  fresh  and  lifelike  vigour  of  their  works  (espe- 
cially those  of  the  15th  century)  will  not  be  disputed,  and  pre- 
judice will  be  dispelled  by  the  great  attractions  of  the  reliefs 
themselves.  The  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  adheres  as  strictly 
as  the  other  arts  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  representation; 
scrupulous  care  is  bestowed  on  the  faithful  and  attractive  ren- 
dering of  the  individual  objects ;  the  taste  is  gratified  by  express- 
ive heads,  graceful  female  figures,  and  joyous  children ;  the  sculp-, 
tors  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  nude,  and 
the  importance  of  a  calm  and  dignified  flow  of  drapery.  In  their 
anxiety  for  fidelity  of  representation,  however,  they  do  not  shrink 
from  harshness  of  expression  or  rigidity  of  form.  Their  predi- 
lection for  "bronze- casting,  an  art  which  was  less  in  vogue  in  the 
16th  cent.,  accords  with  their  love  of  individualising  their  charact- 
ers. In  this  material,  decision  and  pregnancy  of  form  are  expressed 
without  restraint,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  spontaneously.  Works  in 
marble  also  occur ,  but  these  generally  trench  on  the  province  of 
decoration,  and  seldom  display  the  bold  and  unfettered  aspirations 
which  are  apparent  in  the  works  in  bronze. 

The  churches  have  always  afforded  the  most  important  field  for 
the  labours  of  the  Italian  sculptors,  some  of  them,  such  as  S,  Croce 
at  Florence,  theFrari  and  8S,  Oiovarmi  e  Paolo  at  Venice,  and  the 
Santo  at  Padua,  forming  very  museums  of  Renaissance  sculpture. 
At  the  same  time  many  of  the  wealthier  families  (the  Medici  and 
others)  embellished  their  mansions  with  statuary ,  and  the  art  of 
the  sculptor  was  frequently  invoked  with  a  view  to  erect  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  some  public  benefactor  (such  as  the 
equestrian  statues  at  Venice  and  Padua), 

At  Florence ,  the  cradle  of  Renaissance  sculpture ,  we  become 
acquainted  with  Ghihertl  and  Della  Robbia,  who  have  been  soulptobs 
already  mentioned ,  and  with  the  famous  Donatello  (pro-  of  the  Rb- 
perly  Donato  di  Niccol5  di  Bbtti  Babdi,  1386-1466),  who  naissancb. 
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introduced  a  naturallstlo  style,  wMcli,  tKongh  often  harsh,  is  full 
of  life  and  character.  The  Judith  Group  in  the  Loggia  de*  Lanzi 
is  an  exaggerated  and  unpleasing  example  of  this  style,  the  master 
haying  aimed  at  the  utmost  possible  expressiveness,  while  the  lines 
and  contours  are  entirely  destitute  of  ease.  Among  Donatello's 
most  successful  works  on  the  other  hand  are  his  statue  of  St,  Oeorge 
and  his  Victorious  David  in  bronze  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  (p.  456), 
a  collection  invaluable  to  the  student  of  the  early  Renaissance.  The 
reliefs  on  the  two  pulpits  in  S.  Lorenzo  and  the  sculptures  in  the 
sacristy  of  that  church  (p.  473)  should  also  be  inspected.  I>ona- 
tello's  finest  works  out  of  Florence  are  his  numerous  sculptures  in 
S.  Antonio  at  Padua, 

The  next  sculptor  of  note  was  Andbba  Ybbbooohio  (1435-88). 
Most  of  the  other  masters  of  this  period  (Antonio  Rossellino, 
Ming  da  Fibsolb,  Dbsidbsio  da  Sbttignano)  were  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  execution  of  tombstones,  and  dO'  not  occupy  a 
position  of  much  importance;  but  the  life  and  sense  of  beauty  which 
characterise  the  early  Renaissance  are  admirably  exemplified  in  the 
works  of  the  comparatively  unknown  Mattbo  Civitali  of  Lucca 
(1435-1501;  Altar  of  St.  Regulus  in  the  Cathedral,  p.  396). 
Important  Florentine  masters  of  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cent, 
were  Gioy.  Fbano.  Rustioi  (1474-1554),  who  was  perhaps  inspir- 
,ed  by  Leonardo,  and  particularly  Andbba  Sansovino  (1460-1529), 
the  author  of  the  exquisite  group  of  Christ  and  the  Baptist  in  the 
Baptistery  at  Florer^iej  of  superb  monuments  at  Rotm  (in  the  choir 
of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo),  and  of  part  of  the  sculptures  which  adorn 
the  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto.  Northern  Italy  also  contributed  largely 
to  the  development  of  the  plastic  art.  The  Certosa  at  Pavia ,  for 
example,  afforded  occupation  during  several  decades  to  numerous 
artists,  among  whom  the  most  eminent  were  Giovanni  Antonio 
Amadbo  (sculptor  of  the  huge  monuments  in  the  Cappella  Oolleoni 
at  Bergamo),  and,  at  a  later  period,  Cbistofob.0  Solabi,  sumamed 

II  Gobbo  ;  Venice  gave  birth  to  the  famous  sculptor  Axbssandbo 
Lbopabdi  (d.  1521);  Riccio  or  Bbiosoo  wrought  at  Padua;  Agos- 
TiNO  BusTi,  iL  Bambaja  (p.  110),  and  the  above-mentioned  Cbisto- 
FOBO  SoiiABi,  were  actively  engaged  at  Milan;  and  Modena 
afforded  employment  to  Mazzoni  and  Bbgabblli  (p.  329),  artists 
in  terracotta,  the  latter  of  whom  is  sometimes  compared  with 
Correggio. 

Among  the  various  works  executed  by  these  masters,  Monumental 
Tombs  largely  predominate.  While  these  monuments  are  often  of 
a  somewhat  bombastic  character,  they  afford  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  high  value  attached  to  individuality  and  personal 
culture  during  the  Renaissance  period.  We  may  perhaps  also  fre- 
quently take  exception  to  the  monotony  of  their  style,  which 
remained  almost  unaltered  for  a  whole  century,  but  we  cannot  fail 
to  derive  genuine  pleasure  from  the  inexhaustible  freshness  of 
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Imagination   and  richness   of  detail  displayed  within  so  narrow 
limits. 

As  museums  cannot  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  15th  century,  so  the  picture  galleries  will  not  afford  an 
accurate  insight  into  the  painting  of  that  period.  Sculp-  painting 
tures  are  frequently  removed  from  their  original  position,  op  the  Cin- 
many  of  those  helonging  to  the  Florentine  churches,  for  queobnto. 
example ,  having  been  of  late  transferred  to  museums ;  but  mural 
paintings  are  of  course  generally  inseparable  from  the  walls  which 
they  adorn.  Of  the  frescoes  of  the  15th  century  of  which  a  record  has 
been  preserved,  perhaps  one-half  have  been  destroyed  or  obliterated, 
but  those  still  extant  are  the  most  instructive  and  attractive  ex- 
amples of  the  art  of  this  period.  The  mural  paintings  in  the  church 
del  Carmine  (Cappella  Brancacci)  at  Florence  are  usually  spoken  of 
as  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  painting  of  the  Renaissance.  This 
is  a  chronological  mistake ,  as  some  of  these  frescoes  were  not  com- 
pleted before  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century ;  but  on  material 
grounds  the  classification  is  justifiable,  as  this  cycle  of  pictures  may 
be  regarded  as  a  programme  of  the  earlier  art  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  importance  of  which  it  served  to  maintain,  even  during  the  age 
of  Raphael.  Here  the  beauty  of  the  nude  was  first  revealed ,  and 
here  a  calm  dignity  was  for  the  first  time  imparted  to  the  individual 
figures,  as  well  as  to  the  general  arrangement ;  and  the  transform- 
ation of  a  group  of  indifferent  spectators  in  the  composition  into  a 
sympathising  choir,  forming  as  it  were  a  fraiiie  to  the  principal  act- 
ors in  the  scene ,  was  first  successfully  effected.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that  these  frescoes  should  still  be  regarded  as  models  for 
imitation,  and  that ,  when  the  attention  of  connoisseurs  was  again 
directed  during  the  last  century  to  the  beauties  of  the  pre-Raphael- 
ite  period,  the  works  of  Masaocio  (1401-28)  and  Filippino  Lippi 
(1457-1504)  should  have  been  eagerly  rescued  from  oblivion  (comp. 
p.  420). 

A  visit  to  the  churches  of  Florence  is  well  calculated  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  subsequent  rapid  .development  of  the  art  of  painting. 
The  most  important  and  extensive  works  are  those  of  Do- 
MBNico  Ghiblandajo  (1449-94) :  viz,  frescoes  in  S.  Trinity,  ^^obSkjb.' 
and  those  in  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  which  in  spright- 
liness  of  conception  are  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  work  of  the 
same  period.  (The  traveller  will  find  it  very  instructive  to  compare 
the  former  of  these  works  with  the  mural  paintings  of  Giotto  in  S. 
Croce,  which  also  represent  the  legend  of  St.  Francis,  and  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  Ghirlandajo's  Last  Supper  in  the  monasteries 
of  S.  Marco  and  Ognissanti,  and  the  work  of  Leonardo.)  In  the 
Dominican  monastery  of  S.  Marco  reigns  the  pious  and  peaceful 
genius  of  Fba.  Giovanni  Angelioo  da  Fibsolb  (1387-1455),  who, 
though  inferior  to  his  contemporaries  in  dramatic  power,  vies  with 
the  best  of  them  in  his  depth  of  sentiment  and  his  sense  of  beauty, 

d* 
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as  expiessed  more  partlculaily  by  Ms  heads,  and  who  in  his  old 
age  displayed  his  wellTmatnred  art  in  the  frescoes  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  the  Vatican. 

Although  the  Tuscan  painters  exhibit  their  art  to  its  fullest 
extent  in  their  mural  paintings,  their  easel-pictures  are  also  well 
worthy  of  most  careful  examination;  for  it  was  chiefly  through 
these  that  they  gradually  attained  to  perfection  in  imparting  beauty 
and  dignity  to  the  human  form.  Besides  the  two  great  Florentine 
galleries  (Ufflzi  and  Pitti),  the  collection  of  the  Academy  (p.  466} 
is  also  well  calculated  to  afford  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  Floren- 
tine painting. 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  Florence,  Bbnozzo  GozzOLf  s  charming 
scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  on  the  northern  wall  of  the  Gampo 
Painting  in  Santo  of  Pisa  (p.  388),  truly  forming  biblical  genre-pictures, 
OTHBB  Parts  and  his  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Augustine  in  8.  OimU 
OP  TvaoAVY.gf^^j^^  FiLipPO  Lippfs  frescoes  at  Prato  (p.  406),  Pibbo 
DBLLA  Francesoa's  Finding  of  the  Gross  in  S.  Francesco  at  Arezzo, 
and  lastly  Ltjca  SiONORBLLf  s  representation  of  the  Last  Day  in 
the  Gathedral  at  OrvietOf  afford  a  most  admirable  review  of  the 
character  and  development  of  Renaissance  painting  in  Gentral  Italy. 
Arezzo  and  Orvieto  should  by  no  means  be  passed  over,  not  only 
because  the  works  they  contain  of  Piero  della  Francesca  and  Luca 
SignorelU  show  how  nearly  the  art  even  of  the  15th  century  ap- 
proaches perfection,  but  because  both  of  these  towns  afford  an  im- 
mediate and  attractive  insight  into  the  artistic  taste  of  the  medieval 
towns  of  Italy.  Those  who  cannot  conveniently  visit  the  provincial 
towns  will  find  several  of  the  principal  masters  of  the  15th  century 
united  in  the  mural  paintings  of  the  Sistine  Ghapel  atJBome,  where 
Sandso  Botticelli  (see  p.  420),  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Lippi,  Gosimo 
RossELLi  (p.  420),  Dom.  Ghirlandajo,  SignorelU,  and  Perugino  have 
executed  a  number  of  rich  compositions  from  the  life  of  Moses  and 
that  of  Ghrist. 

But  an  acquaintance  with  the  Tuscan  schools  alone  can  never 
suffice  to  enable  one  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  the  general 
Othbb  progress  of  art  in  Italy.  Ghords  which  are  here  but  slightly 
Schools,  touched  vibrate  powerfully  in  Upper  Italy.  The  works  of 
Andrea  Manteona  (1431-1506;  at  Padua  and  Mantua)  derive 
much  interest  from  having  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the 
German  masters  Holbein  andDiirer,  and  surpass  all  the  other  works 
of  his  time  in  fidelity  to  nature  and  excellence  of  perspective 
(p.  222).  —  The  earlier  masters  of  the  Venetian  School  (Vivabini, 
Cbivelli)  were  to  some  extent  adherents  of  the  Paduan  school,  to 
which  Mantegna  belonged,  but  the  peculiar  Venetian  style,  mainly 
founded  on  local  characteristics,  and  admirably  successful  in  its  rich 
portraiture  of  noble  and  dignified  personages,  was  soon  afterwards 
elaborated  by  Gentile  Bellini  (1421-1507)  and  his  brother  Gio- 
vanni (1426-1516),  sons  of  Giacomo  (comp.  p.  251).  — The  Um- 
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brian  School  also,  which  originated  at  Guhbio,  and  is  admirably  re^ 
presented  early  in  the  15th  century  by  Ottatiano  Nblli,  blending 
with  the  Tuscan  school  in  Qbntile  da  Fabbiano,  and  culminating 
in  its  last  masters  Pibtb.0  Vannxtcci,  sumamed  Pbbtigino  (1446- 
1524),  and  Bb&nabdino  Betti,  sumamed  Piktubiochio  (1454- 
1513),  merits  attention,  not  only  because  Raphael  was  one  of  its 
adherents  during  his  first  period ,  but  because  it  supplements  the 
broader  Florentine  style,  and  notwithstanding  its  peculiar  and  limit- 
ed bias  is  impressive  in  its  character  of  lyric  sentiment  and  relig- 
ious devotion  (e,  g.  Madonnas). 

The  fact  that  the  various  points  of  excellence  were  distributed 
among  different  local  schools  showed  the  necessity  of  a  loftier  union. 
Transcendent  talent  was  requisite  in  order  harmoniously  to  union  of 
combine  what  could  hitherto  be  viewed  separately  only,  dipfkkbnt 
The  15th  century,  notwithstanding  all  its  attractiveness,  Schools. 
shows  that  the  climax  of  art  was  still  unattained.  The  forms  em- 
ployed, graceful  and  pleasing  though  they  be,  are  not  yet  lofty  and 
pure  enough  to  be  regarded  as  embodiments  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  conceptions.  The  figures  still  present  a  local  colouring, 
having  been  selected  by  the  artists  as  physically  attractive ,  rather 
than  as  characteristic  and  expressive  of  their  ideas.  A  portrait  style 
still  predominates,  the  actual  representation  does  not  appear 
always  wisely  balanced  with  the  internal  significance  of  the  event, 
and  the  dramatic  element  is  insufficiently  emphasised.  The  most 
abundant  scope  was  therefore  now  afforded  for  the  labours  of  the 
great  triumvirate,  Leonabdo  da  Vinoi,  Michael  Anoelo  Btionab,- 
KOTi,  and  Raphael  Santi,  by  whom  an  entirely  new  era  was  in- 
augurated. 

Leonardo's  (1452-1519)  remarkable  character  can  only  be  thor- 
oughly understood  after  prolonged  study.  His  comprehensive 
genius  was  only  partly  devoted  to  art;  he  also  directed  Lkonakdo 
his  attention  to  scientific  and  practical  pursuits  of  an  entirely  ^J^  Vinci. 
different  nature.  Refinement  and  versatility  may  be  described  as 
the  goal  of  his  aspirations;  a  division  of  labour,  a  partition 
of  individual  tasks  were  principles  unknown  to  him.  He  laid, 
as  it  were,  his  entire  personality  into  the  scale  in  all  that  he 
undertook.  He  regarded  careful  physical  training  as  scarcely  less 
important  than  comprehensive  culture  of  the  mind ;  the  vigour  of 
his  imagination  served  also  to  stimulate  the  exercise  of  his  intellect ; 
and  his  minute  observation  of  nature  developed  his  artistic  taste  and 
organ  of  form.  One  is  frequently  tempted  to  regard  Leonardo's 
works  as  mere  studies ,  in  which  he  tested  his  powers,  and  which 
occupied  his  attention  so  far  only  as  they  gratified  his  love  of 
investigation  and  experiment.  At  all  events  his  personal  impor- 
tance has  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  his  productions  as 
an  artist ,  especially  as  his  prejudiced  age  strenuously  sought  to 
obliterate   all  trace   of  the   latter.      Few    of  Leonardo's   works 
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have  been  preserved  in  Italy ,  and  these  sadly  marred  by  neglect. 
A  reminiscence  of  Ms  earlier  period,  when  he  wrought  under 
Andbba  Vbebocchio  at  Florence,  and  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Lo- 
BBNzo  Di  Cbbdi,  is  the  Annunciation  in  the  Ufflzi  (p.  432) ,  if  it 
be  a  genuine  work.  Several  oil-paintings,  portraits  (e.  g.  the  two 
fine  works  in  the  Amhrosiana  at  Milan,  p.  125),  Madonnas ,  and 
imaginative  works  are  attributed  to  his  Milan  period,  although 
careful  research  inclines  us  to  attribute  them  to  his  pupils.  Un- 
adulterated pleasure  may,  however,  be  taken  in  his  drawings  in 
the  Amhrosiana  and  the  Venice  Academy  (p.  269).  The  unfinished 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Ufflzi  (p.  432)  bears  ample  testimony 
to  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  while  the  8U  Jerome  in  the  Vati- 
can, though  also  unfinished,  affords  an  insight  into  his  technique. 
The  best  idea  of  his  reforms  in  the  art  of  colouring  is  obtained  by 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  works  of  the  Milan  school  (Luini, 
Salaino;  p.  Ill),  as  these  are  far  better  preserved  than  the  only 
undoubted  work  of  Leonardo's  Milan  period  in  Italy:  the  Last 
Supper  in  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  (p.  127).  Although  now  a  total 
wreck,  it  is  still  well  calculated  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  new 
epoch  of  Leonardo.  The  spectator  should  first  examine  the  delicate 
equilibrium  of  the  composition ,  and  observe  how  the  individual 
groups  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  yet  simultaneously  point  to 
a  common  centre  and  impart  a  monumental  character  to  the  work ; 
then  the  remarkable  physiognomical  fidelity  which  pervades  every 
detail,  the  psychological  distinctness  of  character,  and  the  dramatic 
life,  together  with  the  calmness  of  the  entire  bearing  of  the 
picture.  He  will  then  comprehend  that  with  Leonardo  a  new  era 
in  Italian  painting  was  inaugurated ,  that  the  development  of  art 
had  attained  its  perfection. 

The  accuracy  of  this  assertion  will  perhaps  be  doubted  by  the 
amateur  when  he  turns  from  Leonardo  to  Michael  Angelo  (1475- 
MicHAEL  1564).  On  the  one  hand  he  hears  Michael  Angelo  extolled 
Angelo.  as  the  most  celebrated  artist  of  the  Renaissance,  while 
on  the  other  it  is  said  that  he  exercised  a  prejudicial  influence 
on  Italian  art ,  and  was  the  precursor  of  the  decline  of  sculpture 
and  painting.  Nor  is  an  inspection  of  this  illustrious  master's 
works  calculated  to  dispel  the  doubt.  Unnatural  and  arbitrary 
features  often  appear  in  juxtaposition  with  what  is  perfect ,  pro- 
foundly significant,  and  faithfully  conceived.  As  in  the  case  of 
Leonardo,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  only  by  studying  the  master's  bio- 
graphy that  we  can  obtain  an  explanation  of  these  anomalies ,  and 
reach  a  true  appreciation  of  Michael  Angelo's  artistic  greatness. 
Educated  as  a  sculptor,  he  exhibits  partiality  to  the  nude,  and 
treats  the  drapery  in  many  respects  differently  from  his  professional 
brethren.  But,  like  them,  his  aim  is  to  inspire  his  figures  with  life, 
and  he  seeks  to  attain  it  by  imparting  to  them  an  imposing  and  im- 
pressive character.  At  the  same  time  he  occupies  an  isolated  position, 
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at  variance  with  many  of  the  tendencies  of  his  age.  Naturally  pre- 
disposed to  melancholy,  concealing  a  gentle  and  almost  effeminate 
temperament  beneath  a  mask  of  austerity,  Michael  Angelo  was  con- 
firmed in  his  peculiarities  by  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  circum- 
stances of  his  time,  and  wrapped  himself  up  within  the  depths  of 
his  own  absorbing  thoughts.  His  sculpture  most  cleariy  manifests 
that  profound  sentiment  to  which,  however,  he  often  sacrificed  sym^ 
metry  of  form.  His  figures  are  therefore  anomalous ,  exhibiting  a 
grand  conception,  but  no  distinct  or  tangible  thoughts,  and  least  of 
all  the  traditional  ideas.  It  is  difficult  now  to  fathom  the  hidden 
sentiments  which  the  master  intended  to  embody  in  his  statues  and 
pictures ;  his  imitators  seem  to  have  seen  in  them  nothing  but  massive 
and  clumsy  forms,  and  soon  degenerated  into  meaningless  mannerism. 
The  deceptive  effect  produced  by  Michael  Angelo's  style  is  best  ex- 
emplified by  some  of  his  later  works.  His  Moses  in  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli 
is  of  impossible  proportions ;  such  a  man  can  never  have  existed ;  the 
small  head,  the  huge  arms,  and  the  gigantic  torso  are  utterly  dis- 
proportionate ;  the  robe  which  falls  over  the  celebrated  knee  could 
not  be  folded  as  it  is  represented.  Nevertheless  the  work  is  grandly 
impressive ;  and  so  also  are  the  Monuments  of  the  Medici  in  S. 
Lorenzo  at  Florence ,  in  spite  of  the  forced  attitude  and  arbitrary 
moulding  of  some  of  the  figures.  Michael  Angelo  only  sacrifices 
accuracy  of  detail  in  order  to  enhance  the  aggregate  effect.  Had 
so  great  and  talented  a  master  not  presided  over  the  whole ,  the 
danger  of  an  inflated  style  would  have  been  incurred ,  the  forms 
selected  would  have  been  exaggerated,  and  a  professional  mannerism 
would  have  been  the  result.  Michael  Angelo's  numerous  pupils,  in 
their  anxiety  to  follow  the  example  of  his  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sis- 
tine,  succeeded  only  in  representing  complicated  groups  of  unnat- 
urally foreshortened  nude  figures,  while  Baccio  Bandinelli,  think- 
ing even  to  surpass  Michael  Angelo ,  produced  in  his  group  of 
Hercules  and  Cacus  (in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  at  Florence)  a 
mere  caricature  of  his  model. 

Michael  Angelo  lived  and  worked  at  Florence  and  Rome  alter- 
nately. We  find  him  already  in  Rome  at  the  age  of  21  years  (1496), 
as  Florence,  after  the  banishment  of  the  Medici,  offered  no  favour- 
able field  for  the  practice  of  art.  Here  he  chiselled  the  Pietd.  and 
the  Bacchus.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  he  returned  to  his 
home,  where  he  produced  his  David  and  worked  on  the  Battle  Car- 
toon  (Florentines  surprised  while  bathing  by  the  Pisans),  which  has 
since  disappeared.  In  1505  the  Pope  recalled  him  to  Rome,  but 
the  work  entrusted  to  him  there ,  the  Tomb  of  Julius  II. ,  was  at 
this  time  little  more  than  begun.  The  Ceiling  Paintings  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  absorbed  his  whole  attention  from  1508  to  1512. 
After  the  death  of  Julius ,  his  monument  was  resumed  on  a  more 
extensive  scale.  The  commands  of  the  new  pope,  however,  who 
wished  to  employ  the  artist  for  the  glorification  of  his  own  family, 
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soon  brought  the  ambitiously  designed  memorial  once  more  to  a 
standstill.  From  1516  onwards  Michael  Angelo  dwelt  at  Oarrara 
and  Florence,  occupied  at  first  with  the  construction  and  embellish- 
ment of  the  Fa^de  of  8,  Lorenzo^  which  was  never  completed,  and 
then  with  the  Tombs  of  the  Medici,  This  work  also  advanced  very 
slowly  towards  maturity,  and  at  last  the  artist,  disgusted  with  the 
tyranny  of  the  Medici,  set  up  in  their  places  those  of  the  statues  which 
were  finished,  and  migrated  to  Rome  (1539).  His  first  work  here 
was  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  his  next  the  erection 
of  the  scanty  fragments  of  the  tomb  of  Pope  Julius.  His  last  years 
were  mainly  devoted  to  architecture  (8t,  Peter's). 

Amateurs  will  best  be  enabled  to  render  justice  to  Michael 
Angelo  by  first  devoting  their  attention  to  his  earlier  works, 
among  which  in  the  province  of  sculpture  the  group  of  the  Pieti 
in  St.  Peter's  occupies  the  highest  rank.  The  statues  of  Bacchus 
and  David  (at  Florence)  likewise  do  not  transgress  the  customary 
precepts  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance.  Paintings  of  Michael 
Angelo's  earlier  period  are  rare;  the  finest,  whether  conceived 
in  the  midst  of  his  youthful  studies,  or  in  his  maturer  years,  is  un- 
questionably the  ceiling-painting  in  the  Sistine.  The  architectural 
arrangement  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  composition  of  the  several 
pictures  are  equally  masterly ;  the  taste  and  discrimination  of  the 
painter  and  sculptor  are  admirably  combined.  In  God  the  Father, 
Michael  Angelo  produced  a  perfect  type  of  its  kind ;  he  under- 
stood how  to  inspire  with  dramatic  life  the  abstract  idea  of  the 
act  of  creation,  which  he  conceived  as  motion  in  the  prophets 
and  sibyls.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  monotony  of  the 
fundamental  intention  (foreshadowing  of  the  Redemption),  a  great 
variety  of  psychological  incidents  are  displayed  and  embodied  in 
distinct  characters.  Lastly,  in  the  so-called  Ancestors  of  Christ, 
the  forms  represented  are  the  genuine  emanations  of  Michael 
Angelo's  genius,  pervaded  by  his  profound  and  sombre  senti- 
ments, and  yet  by  no  means  destitute  of  gracefulness  and  beauty. 
The  decorative  figures  also  which  he  designed  to  give  life  to  his 
architectural  framework  are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  spirited. 
The  Last  Judgment^  which  was  executed  nearly  thirty  years  later 
(in  1541  according  to  Vasari),  is  not  nearly  so  striking  as  the 
ceiling-paintings,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  its  damaged  condi- 
tion. —  Among  Michael  Angelo's  pupils  were  Sbbastian  del 
PiOMBO  (the  Venetian) ,    Mabcello  Vbnttsti  ,   and  Daniblb  da 

VOLTBBBA. 

Whether  the  palm  be  due  to  Michael  Angelo  or  to  Baphael  (1483- 

1520)  among  the  artists  of  Italy  is  a  question  which  formerly  gave 

Raphael.  '^^®  *^  vehement  discussion  among  artists  and  amateurs. 

The  admirer  of  Michael  Angelo  need,  however,  by  no  means 

be  precluded  from  enjoying  the  works  of  Raphael.   We  now  know 

that  it  is  far  more  advantageous  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
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each  master  in  Ms  peculiar  province,  than  anxiously  to  weigh 
their  respective  merits ;  and  the  more  minutely  we  examine  their 
works,  the  more  firmly  we  are  persuaded  that  neither  in  any  way 
ohstructed  the  progress  of  the  other ,  and  that  a  so-called  higher 
combination  of  the  two  styles  was  impossible.  Michael  Angelo's 
unique  position  among  his  contemporaries  was  such,  that  no  one, 
Raphael  not  excepted,  was  entirely  exempt  from  his  influence; 
but  the  result  of  preceding  development  was  turned  to  the  best 
account,  not  by  him,  but  by  Raphael,  whose  susceptible  and 
discriminating  character  enabled  him  at  once  to  combine  different 
tendencies  within  himself,  and  to  avoid  the  faults  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Raphael's  pictures  are  replete  with  indications  of  pro- 
found sentiment,  but  his  imagination  was  so  constituted  that 
he  did  not  distort  the  ideas  which  he  had  to  embody  in  order 
to  accommodate  them  to  his  own  views,  but  rather  strove  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  them ,  and  to  reproduce  them  with  the  utmost 
fidelity.  In  the  case  of  Raphael,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  his 
works  and  the  enjoyment  of  them  are  almost  inseparable,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  single  sphere  with  which  he  was 
especially  familiar.  He  presents  to  us  with  equal  enthusiasm 
pictures  of  the  Madonna ,  and  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche ;  in 
gieat  cyclic  compositions  he  is  as  brilliant  as  in  the  limited  sphere 
of  portrait-painting ;  at  one  time  he  appears  to  attach  paramount 
importance  to  strictness  of  style ,  architectural  arrangement,  sym- 
metry of  groups,  etc. ;  at  other  times  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
he  regarded  colour  as  his  most  effective  auxiliary.  His  excellence 
consists  in  his  rendering  equal  justice  to  the  most  varied  subjects, 
and  in  each  case  as  unhesitatingly  pursuing  the  right  course ,  both 
in  his  apprehension  of  the  idea  and  selection  of  form ,  as  if  he  had 
never  followed  any  other. 

Little  is  known  of  Raphael's  private  life ,  nor  is  it  known  by 
what  master  he  was  trained  after  his  father's  death  (1494).  In 
1500  he  entered  the  studio  of  Perugino  (p.  liii),  and  probably  soon 
assisted  in  the  execution  of  some  of  the  works  of  his  prolific  master. 
Of  Raphael's  early,  or  Umhrian  period  there  are  examples  in  the 
Vatican  Gallery  (Coronation  of  Mary)  and  the  Brer  a  at  Milan 
(JSpoadlizio  of  the  Madonna,  1504).  On  settling  at  Florence  (1504) 
Raphael  did  not  at  first  abandon  the  style  he  had  learned  at 
Perugia ,  and  which  he  had  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  any 
of  the  other  Umbrian  masters.  Many  of  the  pictures  he  painted 
there  show  that  he  still  followed  the  precepts  of  his  first  master ; 
but  he  soon  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  Florentine  training. 
After  the  storm  raised  by  Savonarola  had  passed  over,  glorious  days 
were  in  store  for  Florence.  Leonardo,  after  his  return  from  Milan, 
and  Miehael  Angela  were  engaged  here  on  their  cartoons  for  the 
decoration  of  the  great  hall  in  the  Palazzo  Yecchio ;  and  it  was  their 
example,  and  more  particularly  the  stimulating  influence  of  Leo- 
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nardo,  that  awakened  the  genius  and  called  forth  the  highest 
energies  of  all  their  younger  contemporaries. 

The  fame  of  the  Florentine  school  was  at  this  period  chiefly 
Raphael's  ^^^intained  by  Fba  Babtolommeo  (1475-1517)  and  Andbea 
Florentine  del  Sabto  (1487-1531).  The  only  works  of  Bartolommeo 
CoNTEMPOB-  which  we  know  are  somewhat  spiritless  altar-pieces,  but  they 
ARIES,  exhibit  in  a  high  degree  the  dignity  of  character,  the  tran- 
quillity of  expression,  and  the  architectural  symmetry  of  grouping 
in  which  he  excelled.  His  flnest  pictures  are  the  Christ  with  the  four 
Saints,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  (or  PietJi),  the  St.  Mark  in  the  Pitti 
Gallery,  and  the  Madonna  in  the  cathedrtd  at  Lucca.  The  traveller 
would  not  do  justice  to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  a  master  of  rich  colouring, 
were  he  to  confine  his  attention  to  that  artist's  works  in  the  two 
great  Florentine  galleries.  Sarto's  Frescoes  in  the  Annunziata 
(court  and  cloisters)  and  in  the  Scalzo  (History  of  John  the  Baptist, 
p.  470)  are  among  the  flnest  creations  of  the  cinquecento.  Such, 
too,  was  the  stimulus  given  to  the  artists  of  this  period  by  their 
great  contemporaries  at  Florence  that  even  those  of  subordinate  , 
merit  have  occasionally  produced  works  of  the  highest  excellence, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Salutation  of  Albebtinelli  and  the  Zenobius 
pictures  of  Ridolfo  Ghiblandajo  in  the  Uffizi.  The  last  masters  of 
the  local  Florentine  school  were  Pontobmo  and  Angblo  Bbonzino. 
Raphael's  style  was  more  particularly  influenced  by  his  relations 
to  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  the  traveller  will  flnd  it  most  interesting 
to  compare  their  works  and  to  determine  to  what  extent  each  derived 
suggestions  from  the  other.  The  best  authenticated  works  in 
Italy  of  Raphael's  Florentine  period  are  the  Madonna  del  Oranduca 
(Pitti),  the  Madonna  del  Cardinello  (Ufflzi),  the  Entombment  (Gal. 
Borghese  in  Rome) ,  the  Predelle  in  the  Vatican ,  the  portraits  of 
Angelo  and  Maddalena  Doni  (Pitti) ,  and  the  Portrait  of  Himself 
(Ufflzi).  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  the  Pitti  gallery  is  of  doubtful 
origin ,  and  the  Madonna  del  Baldacchino  in  the  same  gallery  was 
only  begun  by  Raphael. 

When  Raphael  went  to  Rome  in  1508  he  found  a  large  circle 
Raphael's   ^^  notable  artists  already  congregated  there.    Some  of  these 
Roman      were  deprived  of  their  employment  by  his  arrival,  including 
Period.     Giovanni  Antonio  Bazzi,  surnamed  II  Sodoma,  whose 
frescoes  in  the  Farnesina  (unfortunately  not  now  accessible)  vie 
with  Raphael's    works   in    tenderness   and  grace.     A   still   more 
numerous  circle  of  pupils,   however,  soon  assembled  around  Ra- 
phael himself,  such  as  Giulio  Romano,  Pbeino  del  Vaga,  An- 

DBBA   DA   SalBBNO,    PoLIDOBO    DA   CaBAVAQGIO  ,     TiMOTEO    DELLA 

ViTE,  Gabofalo,  Fbano.  Pbnni,  and  Giovanni  da  Udinb.  Attend- 
ed by  this  distinguished  retinue ,  Raphael  enjoyed  all  the  honours 
of  a  prince,  although,  in  the  Roman  art  world,  Bramante  (p.  xlvi) 
and  Michael  Angelo  occupied  an  equally  high  rank.  The  latter  did 
not,  however,  trench  on  Raphael's  province  as  a  painter  so  much  as 
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was  fonnerly  supposed,  and  the  jealousy  of  each  other  which  they 
are  said  to  have  entertained  was  probably  chiefly  confined  to  their  re- 
spective followers.  Raphael  had  doubtless  examined  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  with  the  utmost  care,  and  was  Indebted  to  Michael  Angelo 
for  much  instruction ;  but  it  is  very  important  to  note  that  he  neither 
followed  in  the  footsteps,  nor  suffered  his  native  genius  to  be  biassed 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  example  of  his  great  rival.  A  signal 
proof  of  this  independence  is  afforded  by  the  Sibyls  which  he  painted 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace  in  1514,  and  which,  though 
conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  the  imposing  figures  in  the 
Sistine,  are  not  the  less  admirable.  In  order  duly  to  appreciate  the 
works  produced  by  Raphael  during  his  Roman  period,  the  traveller 
should  chiefly  direct  his  attention  to  the  master's  frescoes.  The 
Stansae  in  the  Vatican,  the  programme  for  which  was  obviously 
changed  repeatedly  during  the  progress  of  the  work ,  the  Tapestry j 
the  LoggCj  the  finest  work  of  decorative  art  in  existence,  the  Dome 
Mosaics  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  (Capp.  Ohigl),  and  the  Oalatea  and 
Myth  of  Psyche  in  the  Famesina  together  constitute  the  treasure  be- 
queathed to  Rome  by  the  genius  of  the  prince  of  painters.  (Farther 
particulars  as  to  these  works  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  this  Handbook.) 

Many,  and  some  of  the  best ,  of  Raphael's  easel-pictures  of  his 
Roman  period  are  now  beyond  the  Alps.  Italy,  however,  still  pos- 
sesses the  Madonna  della  Sedia,  the  most  mundane,  but  most 
charming  of  his  Madonnas  (Pitti),  the  Madonna  delV  Impannata 
(Pitti),  the  Madonna  col  Divino  Amore  (Naples),  the  Madonna  di 
Foligno  and  the  Transfiguration  (in  the  Vatican),  8i.  Cecilia  (Bo- 
logna), and  the  Young  8t.  John  (Uffizi).  The  finest  of  his  portraits 
are  those  of  Pope  Julius  II.  (Uffizi;  a  replica  in  the  Pitti)  and 
Leo  X.  with  two  Cardinals  (Pitti).  Besides  these  works  we  must 
also  mention  his  Cardinal  Bibbiena  (Pitti),  the  so-called  Fomarinaj 
Raphael's  mistress  (in  the  Pal.  Barberini  at  Rome),  and  the  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady  (Pitti ,  No.  245),  which  may  represent  the  same 
original  and  also  recalls  the  Sistine  Madonna. 

After  Raphael's  death  the  progress  of  art  did  not  merely  come 
to  a  standstill,  but  a  period  of  rapid  Dbolinb  set  in.  The  conquest 
and  plundering  of  Rome  in  1527  entirely  paralysed  all  artistic  effort 
for  a  time.   At  first  this  misfortune  proved  a  boon  to  other  parts  of 
Italy.   Raphael's  pupils  migrated  from  Rome  to  various  pro- 
uncial  towns.    GiuLio  Romano  ,  for  example,  entered  the    ^dbcline.*' 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  embellished  his  palace  with 
paintings,  and  designed  the  Palazzo  del  Th  (p.  225),  while  Pbbino 
ML  Vaga  settled  at  Genoa  (Pal.  Doria).  These  offshoots  of  Raphael's 
school,  however,  soon  languished,  and  ere  long  ceased  to  exist. 

The  NoBTHssN  Sohools  of  Italy ,  on  the  other  hand ,  retained 
their  vitJdity  and  Independence  for  a  somewhat  longer  period.  At 
Bologna  the  local  style,   modified  by  the  Influence  of  Raphael, 
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was  successfully  practised  by  Bart.  Ramenohi  ,  surnamed 
^§"JJ^Jy*^' Baonacavallo  ri484-1542).    Ferrara  boasted  of  Dosso 

Dossi  (1479-154^)  and  Bbntbnxito  Tisi,  surnamed  Gabo- 
PALO  (1481 -lo59).  At  Verona  the  reputation  of  tbe  school  was 
maintained  by  Gianfbanceboo  Caboto. 

The  most  important  works  produced  in  Northern  Italy  were  those 

of  Antonio  Alleobi,  surnamed  Cobbeooio  (1494?-1534),  and  of 

CoRBEGoio   *^^  Venetian  masters.     Those  who  visit  Parma  after  Rome 

and  Florence  will  certainly  be  disappointed  with  the  pic- 
tures of  Correggio.  They  will  discover  a  realistic  tendency  in  his 
works ,  and  they  will  observe,  not  only  that  his  treatment  of  space 
(as  in  the  perspective  painting  of  domes)  is  unrefined ,  but  that 
his  individual  figures  possess  little  attraction  beyond  mere  natural 
charms,  and  that  their  want  of  repose  is  apt  to  displease  and  fatigue 
the  eye.  The  fact  is,  that  Correggio  was  not  a  painter  of  all-em- 
bracing genius  and  far-reaching  culture,  but  merely  an  adept  in 
chiaroscuro,  who  left  all  the  other  resources  of  his  art  undeveloped. 
In  examining  the  principal  works  of  the  Venetian  School,  how- 
ever, the  traveller  will  experience  no  such  dissatisfaction.  From  the 

school  of  Giovanni  Bellini  (p.  lii)  emanated  the  greatest  re- 
^^cHooLf    presentatives  of  Venetian  painting  —  Giobgionb  ,  properly 

Babbabblli  (1477-1511),  whose  works  have  unfortunately 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  well  identified ,  the  elder  Palma  (1480- 
1528),  and  Tiziano  VeceUlo  (1477-1576),  who  for  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  century  maintained  his  native  style  at  its  culminating 
point.  These  masters  are  far  from  being  mere  colorists ;  nor  do  they 
owe  their  peculiar  attraction  to  local  inspiration  alone.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  pleasure  which  they  so  happily  pourtray  is  a  theme 
dictated  by  the  culture  of  the  Renaissance  (a  culture  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  by  Titian,  as  indicated  by  his  intimacy  with  the 
*divine'  Aretino).  Their  serene  and  joyous  characters  often  recall 
some  of  the  ancient  gods ,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  artists 
of  the  Renaissance  had  profited  by  the  revived  study  of  the  antique. 
Properly  to  appreciate  Titian  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  how 
much  of  his  activity  was  displayed  in  the  service  of  the  different 
courts.  His  connection  with  the  family  of  Este  began  at  an  early 
period ;  he  carried  on  an  active  intercourse  with  the  Gonzagas  at 
Mantua,  and  executed  numerous  pictures  for  them.  Later  he  basked 
in  the  favour  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  n.  of  Spain.  The  natural 
result  of  this  was  that  the  painting  of  portraits  and  of  a  somewhat 
limited  cycle  of  mythological  subjects  engrossed  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  and  talents.  That  Titian's  genius,  however,  was  by  no 
means  alien  to  religion  and  deep  feeling  in  art,  and  that  his  imagin- 
ation was  as  rich  and  powerful  in  this  field  as  in  pourtraying 
realistic  and  sensually  attractive  forms  of  existence,  is  proved  by 
his  numerous  ecclesiastical  paintings ,  of  which  the  finest  are  the 
Pesaro  Madonna  (p.  294),  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  (p.  283), 
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the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  (p.  272),  and  tlie  Ajsnmption 
(p.  268)  at  Venice.  The  St.  Peter  Martyr,  another  masterpiece, 
nnfortunately  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames. 

Owing  to  the  sonndness  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Venetian 
school  was  based,  there  is  no  wide  gulf  between  its  masters  of  the 
highest. and  those  of  secondary  rank,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the 
other  Italian  schools ;  and  we  accordingly  And  that  works  by  Lo- 
renzo Lotto,  Sebastian  del  Piohbo,  the  Bontfazios,  Po&dbnone, 
Paris  Bobdone  ,  and  Jacofo  Tintoretto  frequently  vie  in  beauty 
with  those  of  the  more  renowned  chiefs  of  their  school.  Even 
Paolo  Oaxiabi,  surnamed  Vbbonbsb  (1528-88),  the  last  great 
master  of  his  school,  shows  as  yet  no  trace  of  the  approaching 
period  of  decline ,  hut  continues  to  delight  the  beholder  with  his 
delicate  silvery  tints  and  the  spirit  and  richness  of  his  compositions 
(comp.  p.  261). 

Correggio,  as  well  as  subsequent  Venetian  masters,  were  fre- 
quently taken  as  models  by  the  Italian  painters  of  the  17th  century, 
and  the  influence  they  exercised  could  not  fail  to  be  de- 
tected even  by  the  amateur,  if  the  entire  post-Raphaelite  ^^^^uvk^ 
period  were  not  usually  overlooked.  Those,  however,  who 
make  the  great  cinquecentists  their  principal  study  will  doubtless 
be  loth  to  examine  the  works  of  their  successors.  Magnificent  de- 
corative works  are  occasionally  encountered,  but  the  taste  is 
offended  by  the  undisguised  love  of  pomp  and  superficial  man- 
nerism which  they  generally  display.  Artists  no  longer  ear- 
nestly identify  themselves  with  the  ideas  they  embody;  they 
mechanically  reproduce  the  customary  themes,  they  lose  the  desire, 
and  finally  the  ability  to  compose  independently.  They  are,  more- 
over, deficient  in  taste  for  beauty  of  form,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
is  most  attractive  when  most  simple  and  natural.  Their  technical 
skill  is  not  the  result  of  mature  experience,  slowly  acquired  and 
Justly  valued :  they  came  into  easy  possession  of  great  resources  of 
art,  which  they  frivolously  and  unworthily  squander.  The  quaint, 
the  extravagant,  the  piquant  alone  stimulates  their  taste ;  rapidity, 
not  excellence  of  workmanship.  Is  their  aim.  Abundant  specimens 
of  this  mannerism,  exemplified  in  the  works  of  Zucoabo,  d'Abpino, 
Tbmpbsta,  and  others,  are  encountered  at  Rome  and  Florence 
(cupola  of  the  cathedral).  The  fact  that  several  works  of  this 
class  produce  a  less  unfavourable  impression  does  not  alter  their 
general  position ,  as  it  is  not  want  of  talent  so  much  as  of  con- 
scientiousness which  is  attributed  to  these  artists. 

The  condition  of  Italian  art,  that  of  painting  at  least,  improved 
to  some  extent  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  when  there 
^as  a  kind  of  second  efflorescence,  known  in  the  schools  as 
the  'revival  of  good  taste*,    which  is  said  to  have  chiefly  ^"^^f  ** 
inanifested  itself  in  two  directions ,  the  eclectic  and  the  na- 
turalistic.   But  these  are  terms  of  little  or  no  moment  in  the  study 
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of  art,  and  the  amateur  had  hetter  disregard  them.  This  period  of  art 
also  should  be  studied  historically.  The  principal  architectural  mon- 
uments of  the  17th  century  are  the  churches  of  the  Jesuits,  which 
unquestionably  produce  a  most  imposing  efifect ;  but  the  historical 
enquirer  will  not  easily  be  dazzled  by  their  meretricious  magni- 
ficence. He  will  perceive  the  absence  of  organic  forms  and  the 
impropriety  of  combining  totally  different  styles,  and  he  will  steel 
himself  against  the  gorgeous,  but  monotonous  attractions  of  the 
paintings  and  other  works  of  the  same  period.  The  bright  Renais- 
sance is  extinct ,  simple  pleasure  in  the  natural  and  human  is  ob- 
literated. A  gradual  change  in  the  views  of  the  Italian  public  and 
in  the  position  of  the  church  did  not  fail  to  influence  the  tendencies 
of  art,  and  in  the  17th  century  artists  again  devoted  their  energies 
more  immediately  to  the  service  of  the  church.  Devotional  pictures 
now  became  more  frequent,  but  at  the  same  time  a  sensual,  natural- 
istic element  gained  ground.  At  one  time  it  veils  itself  in  beauty 
of  form,  at  another  it  is  manifested  in  the  representation  of  volup- 
tuous and  passionate  emotions ;  classic  dignity  and  noble  symmetry 
are  never  attained.  Cbist.  Axlobi's  Judith  (p.  490)  should  be 
compared  with  the  beauties  of  Titian,  and  the  frescoes  of  Annibalb 
Gabbacoi  in  the  Palazzo  Famese  with  Raphaers  ceiling-paintings  in 
the  Famesina,  in  order  that  the  difference  between  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  may  be  clearly  understood ;  and  the  enquirer  will  be 
still  farther  aided  by  consulting  the  coeval  Italian  poetry ,  and  ob- 
serving the  development  of  the  lyric  drama  or  opera.  The  poetry  of 
the  period  thus  furnishes  a  key  to  the  mythological  representations 
of  the  School  of  the  Carracci.  Gems  of  art,  however,  were  not  un- 
frequently  produced  during  the  17th  century,  and  many  of  the  frescoes 
of  this  period  are  admirable,  such  as  those  by  Gvido  Rbni  and 
DoMENiCHiKO  at  Rome.  Beautiful  oil-paintings  by  various  masters 
are  also  preserved  in  the  Italian  galleries.  Besides  the  public  col- 
lections of  Bologna,  Naples,  and  the  Vatican  and  Capitol,  the 
private  galleries  of  Rome  are  of  great  importance.  The  so-called 
gallery-pieces,  figures  and  scenes  designated  by  imposing  titles,  and 
painted  in  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  17th  century,  were  readily  re- 
ceived, and  indeed  most  appropriately  placed  in  the  palaces  of  the 
Roman  nobles,  most  of  which  owe  their  origin  and  decoration  to  that 
age.  This  retreat  of  art  to  the  privacy  of  the  apartments  of  the  great 
may  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  the  universal  withdrawal  of  the 
Italians  from  public  life.  Artists,  too,  henceforth  occupy  an  isolated 
position,  unchecked  by  public  opinion,  exposed  to  the  caprices  of 
amateurs,  and  themselves  inclined  to  an  arbitrary  deportment. 
Several  qualities,  however ,  still  exist  of  which  Italian  artists  are 
never  entirely  divested;  they  retain  a  certain  address  in  the 
arrangement  of  figures,  they  preserve  their  reputation  as  ingenious 
decorators,  and  understand  the  art  of  occasionally  imparting  an 
ideal  impress  to  their  pictures ;  even  down  to  a  late  period  in  the 
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18th  century  they  excel  in  effects  of  colour,  and  by  deyoting 
attention  to  the  province  of  genre  and  landscape-painting  they  may 
boast  of  having  extended  the  sphere  of  their  native  art.  At  the 
same  time  they  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  they  have  lost  all 
faith  in  the  ancient  ideals ,  that  they  are  incapable  of  new  and 
earnest  tasks.  They  breathe  a  close,  academic  atmosphere,  they 
no  longer  labour  like  their  predecessors  in  an  independent  and 
healthy  sphere,  and  their  productions  are  therefore  devoid  of  ab- 
sorbing and  permanent  interest. 

This  slight  outline  of  the  decline  of  Italian  art  brings  us  to 
the  close  of  our  brief  and  imperfect  historical  sketch,  which,  be 
it  again  observed,  is  designed  merely  to  guide  the  eye  of  the 
enlightened  traveller,  and  to  aid  the  uninitiated  in  independent 
discrimination  and  research. 
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Among  the  best  works  on  Italian  art  are  MorelWt  Italian  Paint- 
ers; Crowe  ^  CavalcaseUe'i  Hi$tory  of  Painting  in  Italy  and  History 
of  Painting  in  North  Italy ;  KugUr'a  Handbook  of  Pavniing  (new 
edit,  by  Sir  H.  Layari)-^  Mn.  Jameson^  Lives  of  the  Italian  Paint- 
ers; the  various  writings  of  Dr.  Jean  Paul  Bichter;  and  the  works 
of  Mr.  C,  C.  Perkins  on  Italian  Sculpture.  A  convenient  and  trust- 
worthy mannal  for  the  traveller  in  Italy  is  BurckhardVs  Cicerone 
(translated  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Clough). 


GlOBsary  of  Technical  Terms. 


AmbOy  Anibones^  see  p.  xxxiv. 

Ap»e  or  Tribunay  semfcirciilar  or  poly- 
gonal ending  of  a  church,  generally 
at  its  E.  end. 

Bcuiliea^  a  chnrch  with  a  high  nave, 
ending  in  an  apse  and  flanked  by 
lower  aisles.  For  the  early  Chris- 
tian hasilica,  comp.  p.  zxxiii. 

CdmpaniU^  detached  bell- tower  of 
the  Italian  chnrches. 

Central  Structure,  a  building  the 
ground-plan  of  which  can  be  en- 
closed in  a  circle. 

Certosa,  Carthusian  convent. 

CinqueeentOy  16th  century. 

CoUegio,  college,  common  table  at  a 
college. 

Confeseion,  an  underground  chamher 
below  the  high-altar  of  a  church, 
with  the  tomb  of  its  patron-saint, 
the  original  form  of  the  crypt. 

Diptych,  double  folding  tablet  of 
wood,  ivory,  or  metal. 

Loggia,  arcade,  balcony. 

Monte  di  Pietdi,  pawn-shop. 

MunidpiOf  municipality,  city-hall. 


Niello,  engraved  design  on  silver, 
with  incised  lines  filled  with  a 
black  alloy;  impressions  from  such 
designs. 

Palazzo  Arciffetcovik,  archbishop'^s 
palace. 

—  Comunale  or  PuhhKco,  city-hall. 

—  Vescovile,  bishop's  palace. 
Plaquette,  small  bronze  tablet  with 

reliefs,  generally  used  for  orna- 
menting domestic  or  ecclesiastical 
furniture. 

Predella,  small  picture  attached  to  a 
large  altar-piece. 

Putto  (pi.  putti),  figure  of  a  child. 

Quattrocento,  loth  century. 

Rustiea,  masonry  with  rough  surface 
and  hewn  edges. 

Triwnphal  Arch  (in  a  church),  the 
arch  connecting  the  choir  with  the 
transept  or  nave. 

Veecovado,  bishopric,  episcopal  pal- 
ace. 

Villa^  country-house  and  park. 

Visitation,  Meeting  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  (St.  Luke,  ^chap.  i). 


I.  Routes  to  Italy.* 


1.  From  Paris  (Geneva)  to  Turin  by  Mont  Cenis  ....  1 

From  Geneva  to  Culoz 1 

2.  From  Brig  over  the  Simplon  to  Domodossola  ....  3 

3.  From  Lucerne  (Bale)  to  Lugano,  CMasso,  and  Como 
(Milan).    St.  Gotthard  Railway 4 

4.  From  Thasls  to  Oolico  over  the  Spliigen 14 

5.  From  Innsbruck  to  Verona  by  the  Brenner 16 

From  Trent  to  Bassano  by  the  Val  Sugana 18 

From  Mori  to  Eiva 19 

6.  From  Vienna  to  Venice  vi&  Pontebba 20 


1.    From  Paris  (Geneva)  to  Turin  by  Mont  Cenis. 

499  M.  Eailwat  in  22-30Va  hrs.  (fares  98  fr.  80,  73  fr.  55,  53  fr.  30  c.). 

From  Paris  to  (348  M.)  Culoi  (774  ft.;  H6tel  Folliet;  Rail. 
Restaurant),  the  junction  of  the  Geneva  line,  see  Baedeker's  North- 
em  France  and  Baedeker's  South-Eastem  France. 

Fbou  Gemsya  to  Culoz,  42  M.,  railway  in  1V2-2V4  h".  (fares  8  fr.  10  c, 
6fr.,  4fr.  45  c.).  The  line  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhdne,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Jura  Hts.  Beyond  (W/2  M.)  Collonges  the  Bhdne  flows  through 
a  narrow  rocky  valley,  confined  between  the  Jura  and  Mont  Voucuhe, 
and  commanded  by  the  Fort  de  VEcluse,  which  rises  far  above  on  the 
right.  The  line  quits  the  defile  by  the  long  Tunnel  du  Crido  (2Vs  H.), 
crosses  the  grand  VaUerine  Viaduct  (275  yds.  long  and  170  ft.  high),  and 
reaches  (20^^  H.)  BelUgarde  (Poste)j  at  the  influx  of  the  Valserine  into  the 
&hdne  (French  custom-house  examination).  —  42  M.  Culoz. 

The  train  crosses  the  Rh6ae ,  and  at  (362^2  M.)  CHndrieux 
reaches  the  N.  end  of  the  Lac  du  Bourget  (746  ft),  10  M.  in  length, 
3  M.  in  breadth,  the  £.  bank  of  which  it  follows.  On  the  opposite 
bank  is  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Hautecomhe. 

362  M.  Aiz-les-Baing  (850  ft. ;  SpUndide;  Grand  Hdtel  d'Aix ; 
Grand  Hdtel  Lamartine;  H6t.  de  la  Poste,  H6t.  du  Centre  y  less 
expensive ;  and  many  others),  the  Aquae  Gratianae  of  the  Romans, 
is  a  celebrated  watering-place  with  8300  inhab.,  possessing  sul- 
phur-springs (113®  Fahr.).  In  the  place  in  front  of  the  Etahlisse- 
ment  Thermal  rises  the  Arch  of  Campanus,  a  Roman  tomb  of  the 
3rd  or  4th  cent. ,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  triumphal  arch. 

370  M.  Cliambiry  (880ft.;  H6t.  de  France;  H6t,  du  Commerce; 
H6t,  des  Princes),  beautifully  situated  on  the  Leisse,  with  21,800 
inhab.,  is  the  capita]  of  the  Department  of  Savoy,  and  an  archi- 
episcopal  see. 

376 V2M.  Cftiynm-Z««-3farcfcca.  — 378V2M.  3fon(m«i(m (921  ft. ; 
buffet).  The  ancient  castle  was  long  the  bulwark  of  Savoy  against 
France  until  its  destruction  In  1705  by  Louis  XIV.  The  train  con- 

t  Approaches  to  Italy  through  France,  see  Baedeker^s  South -Eastern 
france. 
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tinues  to  ascend  the  Talley  of  the  hire.  381  M,  Cruet,  —  386  M. 
St,  Pierre  d'Alhigny  (buffet^,  the  junction  of  the  branch-line  to 
AlhertviUe  and  (32  M.)  Mo{ttiers-en-  TarerUaise  (p.  64) ;  the  town 
lies  opposite  on  the  right  bank,  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle. 
—  Near  (388^/2  M.)  Chamousset  the  line  turns  to  the  right ,  and 
traverses  the  valley  of  the  Arc  (Vallie  de  Maurienru)y  which  here 
joins  the  Isdre.  394  M.  Aigitebelle ;  414^2  ^*  ^^-  ^^^^  ^  Maurienne ; 
422  M.  8t.  Michel  de  Maurienne  (2330  ft.).  The  train  crosses  the 
Arc  several  times.  Numerous  tunnels.  —  428  M.  Im  Praz  (3135  ft.). 

431  M.  Modane  (3465  ft. ;  Rail,  Restaurant,  d^.  with  wine 
4  fr. ;  H6tel  International,  R.  3V2)  B.  IV4  trS)  is  the  seat  of  the 
French  and  Italian  custom-house  authorities  (carriages  changed). 

The  train  (view  to  the  right)  describes  a  wide  curve  round  the 
village,  and,  passing  through  two  short  tunnels,  enters  the  great 
Mont  Cenis  Tnnxiel,  by  which  the  Col  de  Frijua  (8470  ft.)  is  pene- 
trated in  a  S.£.  direction,  though  the  name  is  derived  from  the  old 
Mont  Cenis  road,  which  crosses  the  Mont  Cenis  Pass,  17  M.  to  theE. 

The  tunnel  OV*  M.  in  lengthy  N.  entrance  3800  ft.,  8.  entrance  4100  ft. 
above  the  sea-level;  height  in  the  centre  4245  ft.,  depth  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  mountain  4090  ft.)  was  completed  in  18oi-1870  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  engineers  Sommeiller,  Grandis,  and  Grattoni  at  a 
total  cost  of  75,000,000  fr.  The  tunnel  is  26  ft.  wide,  19  ft.  high,  and  has 
two  lines  of  rails.  It  is  lighted  by  lanterns  placed  at  intervals  of  500 
mMres,  and  the  distances  are  given  in  kilometres.  The  transit  occupies 
25-30  minutes.  Travellers  are  warned  not  to  protrude  their  heads  or  arms 
from  the  carriage-windows  during  the  transit,  and  are  also  recommended 
to  keep  the  windows  shut. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  tunnel,  6  M.  from  the  frontier,  is  (444  M.) 
Bardonnecchia  (4125  ft.),  the  first  Italian  station.  The  best  views 
are  now  to  the  left.  Two  tunnels.  447  M.  Beaulard,  Near  (451  M.) 
Oulx  (3500  ft.),  the  Roman  Villa  Martia,  the  line  enters  the  pictur- 
esque valley  of  the  Dora  Riparia.  Beyond  a  bridge  and  two  tun- 
nels is  (455  M.)  Salbertrand  (3303  ft.).  The  river  is  again  crossed. 
Before  the  next  station  nine  tunnels  are  traversed.  To  the  left, 
between  the  second  and  third,  a  glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  small 
town  of  Exilles,  with  the  frontier-fortress  of  that  name.  —  46II/2  M. 
Chiomonte,  or  Chaumont  (2525  ft.).  Then  several  tunnels  and 
aqueducts.  The  valley  contracts  and  forms  a  wild  gorge  (Le  Oorgie), 
of  which  beautiful  views  are  obtained,  with  the  Mont  Cenis  road 
winding  up  the  hill  on  the  farther  side ,  and  the  Roche  Melo 
(11,604  ft.),  the  Roche  Michel^  and  other  peaks  towering  above  it. 
When  the  valley  expands,  Susa,  with  its  Roman  triumphal  arch, 
comes  in  sight  on  the  left  (see  p.  40)^  —  465  M.  Meana  (1950  ft.), 
1  M.  from  Susa,  lies  325  ft.  higher  than  the  latter.  Three  tunnels. 
The  train  then  descends  through  beautiful  chestnut-woods ,  and 
crosses  the  Dora.  —  471  M.  Bussoleno  (1425  ft.),  the  junction  of 
the  branch-line  to  Susa  described  at  p.  40. 

At  (476  M.)  Borgone  the  Dora  is  crossed.  478  M.  San  Antonino, 
480  M.  Condove,  —  482  M.  SanV  Amhronio  (1160  ft.),  high  above 
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which  (1  hr.),  on  the  rocky  peak  of  the  Monte  Pirchiriano  (3150  ft.), 
rises  the  Romanesque  abbey  of  La  Sagra  di  San  Michele  (3110  ft.), 
remarkable  for  its  tombs  which  convert  dead  bodies  into  natural 
mummies  (view}.  At  (485  M.)  Avigliana,  a  medissval  town  with 
a  large  dynamite  factory,  the  valley  expands  into  a  broad  plain. 
488  M.  Rosta;  491  M.  Alpignano;  4931/2  M.  CoUegno.  —  499  M. 
Turin,  see  p.  25. 


2.  From  Brig  over  the  Simplon  to  Domodossola. 

40  H.  DiLiOENGB  from  Brig  over  the  Simplon  to  Domodossola  twice 
daily  in  summer  in  9  hrs.  (in  the  reverse  direction  10  hrs  *,  fare  16  fr.  6, 
conp^  19  fr.  30  c).  Luggage  for  the  morning  diligence  must  be  delivered 
the  night  hefore.  Extra  P«»8t  with  two  horses  (8-8Va  hrs.)  91  fr.  30  c; 
horses  are  changed  three  times  (carriages  of  the  Brig  hotels  recommended). 

Brigi  French  Brigue  (2245  ft. ;  Httel  des  Couronnes  et  Poste ; 
Angleterre,  and  others;  Railway  Restaurant),  a  well-built  little 
town,  with  a  turreted  chllteau ,  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway  (see 
Baedeker's  Switzerland),  and  the  beginning  of  the  Simplon  Route, 
constructed  by  order  of  Napoleon  in  1800-1806,  which  here  quits 
the  valley  of  the  Rh6ne,  and  ascends  in  numerous  windings. 

9  M.  Berisal  (5005  ft.),  the  Third  Refuge  (H6tel  de  la  Poste). 
Above  the  Fourth  Refuge  (5645  ft.)  a  retrospect  is  obtained  in 
clear  weather  of  the  Bernese  Alps  to  the  N. ,  from  which  the  Aletsch 
Glacier  descends.  The  part  of  the  road  between  the  Fifth  Refuge 
(6345  ft.)  and  the  culminating  point  is  protected  from  avalanches 
by  several' galleries.  From  the  Sixth  Refuge  (6540  ft.)  a  splendid 
final  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  Rh6ne  Valley. 

At  the  summit  of  the  Simplon  Pass  (6590  ft.)  stands  a  new 
Hotel ;  about  V2  M.  farther  on  (6  M.  from  Berisal)  is  the  Hospice 
(6565  ft. ;  accommodation),  a  spacious  building  at  the  foot  of  the 
Schonhom  (10,505  ft.).  We  then  descend  gradually  through  a 
broad  valley,  bounded  by  snow-capped  heights. 

20  M.  Simplon,  Ger.  Simpeln,  Ital.  Sempione  (4855  ft.;  Poste, 
R.,  L.,  &A.  21/2-3,  D.  31/2  fr.;  -HSiei  Fletsehhom),  is  a  village 
situated  on  the  green  meadows  at  the  N.E.  base  of  the  Fletsehhom 
(13,126  ft.).  The  road  (to  the  left,  short-cut  for  walkers!  now 
describes  a  long  curve  and  enters  the  Laqtan  Valley.  At  (2  M.) 
Algahy  we  cross  the  Krummbach.  Beyond  the  (74  M.)  Algaby 
Gallery  begins  the  wild  and  grand  *Ravine  of  Qondo,  through  which 
flows  the  DoverCa.  We  cross  this  stream  twice,  and  at  the  Ninth 
Refuge  (3514  ft.)  enter  the  Qondo  Gallery,  At  the  end  of  this 
tunnel  the  Fressinone  (or  Alpienha/ih')  forms  a  fine  waterfall,  which 
is  crossed  by  a  slender  bridge ;  on  both  sides  the  rocks  tower  to  a 
dizzy  height,  presenting  a  most  imposing  picture.  —  3^4  M.  Gondo 
(2816  ft.)  is  the  last  Swiss  village  (custom-house) ;  V2  M.  beyond 
tt  is  the  Italian  boundary-column,  and  1/4  M.  farther  on  is  Paglino, 
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the  first  Italian  village.  The  valley  now  assumes  the  name  of  Val 
di  Vedro. 

29  M.  laelle  (2165  ft.;  Posta)  is  the  seat  of  the  Italian  custom 
house.  The  valley ,  although  now  less  wild,  continues  to  be  ex- 
tremely picturesque.  Beyond  Crivola  (1100  ft.)  it  unites  with  the 
broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Tosa  (or  Toce)^  here  called  the  Val 
d'Ossola,   The  scenery  now  assumes  a  distinctly  Italian  character. 

40  M.  DomodoBBOla  (906  ft. ;  *H6tel  de  la  Ville  et  Poste,  R.,  L., 
&  A.  3^2?  d^J-  3,  D.  4V2fr'i  Hdtel  d'Eapagne^  well  spoken  of; 
Albergo  Afanrni),  the  ancient  Oscela,  a  small  town  with  2200  in- 
hab. ,  beautifully  situated.  The  costumes  seen  here  on  market-day 
are  very  picturesque.  The  Palazzo  Silva  (16th  cent.)  contains  a 
small  museum.  The  Calvary  Hill,  20  min.  to  the  S.,  commands  a 
superb  view. 

About  41/2  M.  to  the  W.  lies  Bognanco  (2083  ft.),  the  chief  place  of  the 
valley  of  that  name,  with  mineral  springs  and  a  hydropathic  establishment. 

Railway  from  Domodossola  to  Gravellona  (for  Pallanza  and 

Stresa)  and  to  Novara,  see  R.  29. 

3.   From  Lucerne  (Bdle)  to  Lugano,  Chiasso,  and 
Como  (Milan),    St.  Gotthard  Eailway. 

Bailwat  to  Ghiasso,  140  M. ;  mail  train  (first  class  only)  in  4^4  hrs., 
express  in  5V4-7  hrs.,  ordinary  trains  in  9V4  hrs.  (fares  29  fr.  70,  20  fr.  76, 
14  fr.  90  c).  To  Milan  (173  M.)  the  mail  train  takes  6,  the  express  61/2- 
81/2  hrs.  (fares  36  fr.  70  c,  25  fr.,  17  fr.  65  c).  —  At  Arth-Goldau  (p.  5) 
this  line  is  joined  by  the  new  branch  from  Zug  and  Zurich  (I1/4-IV2  hr.). 
—  A  dining-car  is  attached  to  the  mail  train  (del.  4,  D.  5  fr.)  and  also  (aa 
far  as  Chiasso)  to  the  afternoon  express  (dej.  3V2»  1^*  ^  f'*)*  The  night 
express  has  a  sleeping  -  carriage.  A  table-d'hdte  dinner  (3Vs  fr.  inclad. 
wine;  in  the  third-class  waiting-room  1  fr.  80c.)  for  passengers  by  the 
day-express  is  provided  at  Goeschenen,  where  the  traveller  should  be  careful 
to  avoid  an  involuntary  change  of  carriages,  or  even  of  trains.  —  Finest 
views  from  Lucerne  to  Fliielen  to  the  right,  from  Fltielen  to  GoBschenen 
to  the  left,  from  Airolo  to  Bellinzona  to  the  right,  and  at  Lugano  and 
Como  to  the  left. 

The  *St.  Gotthard  Bailway,  constructed  in  1872-82,  at  a  total  cost  of 
238  million  francs,  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  engineering  enterprises 
of  modem  times.  The  highest  point  of  the  railway  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  great  tunnel  and  is  3787  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  maximum 
gradient  is  1 : 4,  the  shortest  curve-radius  330  yds.  The  inclines  have  partly 
been  surmounted  by  large  spiral  tunnels,  of  which  there  are  three  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  St.  Gotthard  and  four  on  the  S.  In  all  the  railway  has  79 
tunnels  (with  an  aggregate  length  of  29  M.),  88  large  bridges,  32  minor 
bridges,  and  14  viaducts.  The  great  tunnel  alone  cost  nearly  57  million 
francs.  LouU  Favre.  the  engineer,  died  of  apoplexy  in  the  tunnel  on  July 
19th,  1879. 

The  *  Steamboat  Voyage  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  from  Lucerne  to  Flii- 
ielen  (2V4-2V4  hrs.)  is  much  pleasanter  than  the  railway-journey  (1-1^/2  hr.) 
and  is  recommended  to  those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time.  Gomp. 
Baedeker^i  SuHizerland, 

Lucerne.  —  Schweizebhof  umd  Luzbbnbb  Hof;  Hotxl  Xatioital; 
Bbaubivaoe;  Eubopb;  Anglbtebbe;  Cygmb  ;  Hotel  du  Bigi,  all  on  the 
lake;  the  first-named  are  on  a  large  scale.  HdxEL  du  Lac  and  St.  Gk>TT- 
habd,  both  near  the  station.  Balances,  on  the  Beuss.  —  R<ebbli,  Engel, 
Bab.  Aolbb    all  unpretending. 
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Lucerne  (1437  ft.) ,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  tliat  name ,  is 
beantifally  situated  at  the  efflux  of  the  Reuse  from  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne.  The  best  view  is  obtained  from  the  Cfutsch  (1722  ft.),  at 
the  N.W.  end  of  the  town,  1/2  M.  from  the  station  (wire-rope  rail- 
way). The  celebrated  Lion  of  Lucerne,  designed  by  Thorwaldsen, 
lies  Y4  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Schweizerhof-Quai. 

The  railway  skirts  Lucerne  in  two  tunnels  and  then  runs  towards 
tbe  Kiissnach  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The  view  is  very  fine, 
with  the  Rigi  rising  in  front  of  us.  —  12  M.  Immensee  (1520  ft.), 
on  the  Lake  of  Zug;  171/2  M-  Arth^Ooldau  (p.  4).  Beyond  (26  M.) 
Brunnen  the  line  reaches  the  *Umer  See  or  E.  arm  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  along  the  banks  of  which  it  runs  through  a  succession 
of  tunnels,  some  of  great  length.  Beyond  (32  M.)  Fluelen  (1435  ft. ; 
Tell,  8t.  Ootthard,  Kreut,  etc.)  the  train  ascends  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Reu88,  via*(3S  M.)  Erstfeld. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  railway  begins  at  (41^2  M.)  Am- 
steg  (1760  ft.).  Immediately  beyond  the  station  the  train  pierces  a 
projecting  rock  by  means  of  the  Windgelle  Tunnel,  crosses  the  Ker- 
stelenbach  by  an  imposing  bridge ,  and  is  then  carried  through  the 
slope  of  the  Bristenstock  by  means  of  two  tunnels,  and  across  the 
Reu88  hy  an  iron  bridge,  256  ft.  high.  We  now  follow  the  left  bank 
of  the  picturesque  Reuss  valley,  traversing  the  Inschi  Tunnel  and 
crossing  the  Inachialp-Bach,  cross  the  Zgraggen-Thal  by  means  of  a 
viaduct,  and  skirt  the  mountain  through  three  tunnels  and  a  cut- 
ting and  over  a  viaduct. 

Beyond  (50  M.)  Gurtnellen  (2300  ft.)  the  train  crosses  the  Oor- 
neren-Bach  and  the  Haegrigen-Bach  and  enters  the  Pfaffensprung 
Loop  Tunnel  (1635  yds.  J.  On  emerging  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
tunnel,  which  is  115  ft.  above  the  lower,  the  train  threads  three 
shorter  tunnels  and  crosses  the  Lower  Meienreusa  Bridge.  Beyond 
the  Wattinger  Loop  Tunnel  (1199  yds.  long;  76  ft.  of  ascent)  it 
again  crosses  the  Reuss  and  penetrates  another  tunnel  to  — 

51  M.  Wa8on(3055  ft.),  a  considerable  village  with  a  loftily 
situated  church,  commanding  an  admirable  survey  of  the  bold  struc- 
ture of  the  railway.  The  imposing  Middle  Meienreuss  Bridge 
f260  ft.  high)  and  the  Leggistein  Loop  Tunnel  (1204  yds.  long, 
82  ft.  of  ascent)  now  carry  us  to  the  Upper  Meienreuss  Bridge  (148  ft. 
high),  where  we  cross  the  wild  and  deep  ravine  of  the  Meienreuss 
for  the  third  time.  Passing  through  another  tunnel  and  skirting 
the  face  of  the  mountains,  we  obtain  a  view  of  Wasen,  far  below 
us,  and  of  the  windings  just  traversed.  Opposite  rises  the  Rienzer 
Stock  (9785  ft.).  We  next  cross  two  fine  bridges,  penetrate  the  Nax^ 
hergTunrul(iM.\oJig;  ascent  of  118  ft.),  and  cross  the  deep  gorge 
of  the  Ooesehenen- Reuss  (view  of  the  Ooeschenen-Thal  to  the  right, 
^th  the  beautiful  Dammafim  in  the  background). 

56  M.  GoBBchenen  (3640  ft. ;  *Rail.  Restaurant,  comp.  p.  4). 

Immediately  beyond  the  station  the   train  crosses  the  Ootthard 
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Beu88  and  enters  the  great  *8t.  Ootthard  Tunnel,  which  run|  nearly 
dne  S.)  5-6000  ft  below  the  highest  point  of  the  monntain.  The 
tunnel  is  16,309  yds.  or  about  91/4  M.  in  length,  28  ft.  wide,  and 
21  ft.  high.  It  is  laid  with  a  double  line  of  rails,  and  is  lined  with 
masonry  throughout.  Express  trains  take  16  min.  to  pass  through 
the  tunnel,  slow  trains  25  min. ;  lanterns  are  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  tunnel  at  intervals  of  1000  metres,  numbered  i  to  xv,  the 
even  numbers  being  on  the  right  side  and  the  uneTsn  on  the  left.  — 
At  the  S.  end  of  the  tunnel,  to  the  right,  ^re  some  new  fortifications. 

66  M.  Airolo  (3755  ft.),  in  the  upper  Ticino  VaUcy  (VaUe  Le- 
ventina).   The  scenery  here  still  retains  quite  an  Alpine  character. 

Beyond  Airolo  the  train  crosses  the  Ticino,  passes  through  the 
Stalvedro  Tunnel  (about  3/4  M.  long),  and  enters  the  Stretto  di  Stal- 
vedro.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino  the  highroad  runs  through 
four  rock-cuttings.  The  valley  expands  near  (10  M*.)  Ambri-Piotta, 
To  the  left  lies  Quinto,  Beyond  (73  M.)  Rodi-Fiesso  (3100  ft.)  the 
Monte  Piottino  projects  into  the  valley  on  the  N.  The  Ticino  has 
worn  a  course  for  itself  through  the  mountain,  and  descends  the 
gloomy  gorge  in  a  series  of  waterfalls.  The  railway  crosses  the  gorge 
at  Dazio  Orande^  passes  through  two  short  tunnels,  and  enters  the 
Freggio  Loop  Tunnel  (1  M.  in  length),  from  which  we  emerge,  118  ft. 
lower,  in  the  Piottino  Gorge.  We  again  cross  the  Ticino  in  the  midst 
of  the  grandest  scenery,  and  then  thread  two  short  tunnels,  the 
Prato  Loop  Tunnel  (1  M.  long;  118  ft.  of  descent),  and  another 
short  tunnel,  beyond  which  we  enjoy  a  view  of  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Faido,  with  its  fine  chestnut-trees.  Crossing  the  Ticino  and 
going  through  another  tunnel,  we  reach  — 

78  M.  Faido  (2485  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  Leventina,  thoroughly 
Italian  in  character.  On  the  right  the  Piumogna  descends  in  a 
fine  waterfall. 

The  train  now  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino ,  traversing 
a  beautiful  district,  richly  wooded  with  walnut  and  chestnut  trees. 
To  the  right  lies  Chiggiogna,  with  an  old  church.  Near  (82  M.) 
Lavorgo  the  Cribiasca  forms  a  fine  waterfall  on  the  right.  Farther 
on  the  Ticino  forces  its  way  through  the  picturesque  Bia«cAma  Rav-^ 
ine  to  a  lower  region  of  the  valley.  The  railway  descends  about 
300  ft.  on  the  left  bank  by  means  of  two  loop-tunnels ,  one  below 
the  other  in  corkscrew  fashion :  viz.  the  Pianotondo  Loop  Tunnel 
(d/jO  M.  long;  115  ft.  of  descent),  beyond  a  short  tunnel  and  a 
viaduct,  and  the  Travi  Loop  Tunnel  (nearly  1  M.  long;  118ft.  of 
descent),  beyond  another  short  tunnel  and  viaduct.  The  train  has 
now  reached  the  lower  zone  of  the  Vaile  Leventina,  and  crosses  and 
recrosses  the  Ticino  on  either  side  of  (87  M.)  Oiomico  (1480  ft.). 
On  the  right  is  the  pretty  fall  of  the  Cramosina,  91  M.  Bodio 
(1090  ft.).  Beyond  PoUeggio  the  Brenno  descends  from  the  Vol 
BUnio  on  the  left,  and  is  crossed  by  a  double  bridge.  The  valley 
of  the  Ticino  now  expands  and  takes  the  name  of  Riviera.  Luxuriant 
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vines,  chestnats,  walnuts,  mulberries,  and  fig-trees  remind  the 
traveller  of  his  proximity  to  *the  garden  of  the  earth,  fair  Italy*. 

94  m.  Biasoa  (970  ft. ;  Bail,  Bisataurant)^  with  an  old  Romanesque 
church  on  a  hill.  From  the  station  a  series  of  oratories  ascends  to  the 
Petronilla  Chapel^  near  which  is  the  pretty  Froda  or  St  PetroniUaFaU, 
—  The  train  passes  through  two  tunnels.  98  M.  Osognq.  (870  ft.). 
— 102  M.  Clafo  (830  ft.),  at  the  foot  of  the  Pi%%o  di  Claro  (8920  ft.), 
with  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  on  the  hillside.  Beyond  (104  M.) 
Caatione  the  train  passes  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Meaocco  and  crosses 
the  Moeaa.  The  train  then  passes  through  a  tunnel  beyond  which 
we  obtain  a  magnificent  view  of  Bellinzona. 

106  M.  Bellinzona  (760  ft. ;  Bailwfiy  Beataurant ;  H6t.-Pena, 
Suiaae  et  de  la  Poate;  H6t,  St,  Ootthardf  Cervo)^  the  capital  of  the 
canton  of  Ticino,  a  thoroughly  Italian  town  with  5000  inhab.,  is  the 
junction  for  Locarno  (p.  161)  and  Luino  (p.  161).  Above  it  rise 
three  picturesque  castles :  the  Caatello  Orande^  on  an  isolated  hill 
to  the  W.,  the  Caatello  di  Mezzo^  and  the  Castello  Corbario^  to  the  E. 

The  railway  to  Lugano  and  Milan  passes  through  a  tunnel 
(300  yds.)  below  the  Castello  di  Mezzo.  At  (108  M.)  Oiubiaaco 
the  railways  to  the  Lago  Maggiore  (p.  161)  diverge  to  the  right. 
Our  line  approaches  the  foot  of  the  mountains  near  Camorino,  and 
ascends  the  slopes  of  Monte  Centre  through  walnut  and  chestnut 
trees.  S,  Antonio  lies  below  on  the  right;  then,  Cadenazzo  (p.  161). 
Two  tunnels.  ♦View  of  the  Ticino  Valley  and  the  influx  of  the 
Ticino  into  the  Lago  Maggiore,  improving  as  we  ascend.  The  train 
then  penetrates  the  Monte  Cenere  by  means  of  a  curved  tunnel 
(1  M.  long),  1435  ft.  above  the  sea-level  and  about  370  ft.  below  the 
summit  of  the  pass.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  tunnel,  in  a  sequestered 
valley,  lies  (115  M.)  Bivera^Bironico  (1420  ft.).  The  train  then 
skirts  the  Leguana,  which  soon  unites  with  the  Vedeggio^  a  stream 
descending  from  Mte,  Camoghh  (p.  12),  to  form  the  Agno.  Short 
tunuel.  120 M.  Taveme  (1130  ft.;  inn).  Beyond  Lamone  (1033  ft.) 
the  train  quits  the  Agno  and  threads  the  Maasagno  Tunnel  (1135  ft. 
above  the  sea). 

124  M.  Lngano.  —  The  Railway  Station  (1110  ft.;  PI.  G,  2;  *IU9tau- 
raiU)  lies  on  the  hill  above  the  town,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  lake,  it 
commands  a  fine  view.  Besides  the  road  and  a  shorter  footpath  there  is 
^  Oablb  Tramway  (Funicolare;  comp.  PI.  G,  2,  3),  at  the  8.  end  of  the 
building  (fares :  up  40  or  2U  c,  down  20  or  10  c).  —  The  Steamboats  (to 
Porto  Geresio  and  Ponte  Tresa  and  to  Porlezza,  see  p.  153;  to  Gapolago, 
on  the  Generoso  Railway,  see  p  12)  have  ihree  piers :  Lugano-Cittiiy  in  the 
inner  town,  in  front  of  the  Palaz/o  Givico  (PI.  G,  3),  Lugano-Parco^  near 
*ae  Hotel  da  Pare  (PI.  G,  4),  and  Lugano-Paradiso  (PI.  B,  6j,  for  Paradiso 
^d  the  Mte.  S.  Salvatore. 

Hotels  (the  chief  of  which  'send  omnibuses  to  meet  the  trains  and 
steamers).  On  tht  lake:  *HdTKL  do  Pabc  (PI.  a;  B,  G,  4),  in  an  old  mon- 
*>t«ry,  with  shady  garden  (band  twice  a  day)  and  the  d^pendances  of  Btl- 
vtdtre.  Villa  Ceresio,  and  Beatt-Sdjour  (PI.  b,  B  4;  the  last,  with  fine 
8»rden,  alone  open  in  winter),  E.,  L.,  &  A.  4-6,  B.  IV2,  d<j.  8,  D.  5, 
omn.  11/,^  music  »/«»  pens.  8-12  fr.^  *Gbamd  HdxEL  Splbndidb  (PI.  c\  B,  5), 
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Via  Ant.  Caccia,  frequented  by  English  and  Americans,  R.  3-7,  L.  1,  A. 
1,  B.  iV2,  d6j.  8V2>  D-  5,  omn.  iVa,  pens.  9-12  fr. ;  *HdT.  Bellbvdb  au  Lac 
(PI.  h:  A,  5),  on  the  road  to  Paradiso,  German.  Second  Class:  Hdr.- 
Pbn8.  Viotobia  (PI.  1  \  B,  6),  Via  Ant.  Gaccla,  finely  aituated  on  the  lake, 
with  a  garden,  R.  2'/r8,  pens.  6-3fr.  j  *HdT.-PE»8.  Looano  (PL  ej  C,3), 
on  the  quay,  with  a  small  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  4,  B.  IV2,  d^J.  8,  omn. 
1,  pens.  7-10  fr.,  Italian;  HOtel  Garni  Waltbe  (PL  p;  G,  3),  R.  2-8, 
B.  iy«,  d^j.  2,  D.  2Vt,  pens.  7-8  fr.,  well  spoken  of  5  *P«n8.  Mkisteb.  — 
In  tM  town:  HdrxL-RBSTAUKANT  ScHWEiZBBHOF  (PL  g;  I>«  3),  near  the 
Piazza  Giardini,  R.,  L.,  &A.  2-3,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  21/2,  D.  3,  pens.  6  fr.*,  Pension 
ZWBiFEL,  4-5  fr.;  ALbebgo  Ge6tli,  moderate.  —  ITear  the  station:  *HdT.- 
Pens.  Beau-Regabd  (PL  i;  B,  3),  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  on  the  hill,  R.,  L., 
A  A.  3-4,  B.  11/4,  d<j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7i/s-ll  fr.;  *HdTEi.  St.  Gotthabd 
(PL  k;  C,  3),  R.,  L.,  A  A.  Si/t,  B.  IVt,  d^j.  2%  D.  4  fr.;  *Pen8.  Villa 
Belyedebe,  in  Montarina  (PI.  B,  3);  *Pen8.  Villa  Beena  (PL  r;  G,  3), 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  2-3V«,  B.  IV4,  D.  3»/«,  S.  2V2fr.;  *H6tel  Washinqton  (PL  d; 
G,  1),  in  a  lofty  and  open  situation  to  the  N.,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  3-3Vst  B.  1V«, 
d^j.2,  D.  31/2,  pens.  7-8  fr.  Below  the  station :  *HdT.  M^tbopole,  with  fine 
garden,  pens.  8-10  fr.;  *HdT.  de  la  Gare  et  Terminus  (PL  o;  G,  2),  R.  2, 
D.  incl.  wine4fr.,  unpretending;  Hotel-Pens.  Erica  (PL  1;  G,  2);  *HdTEL 
DE  LA  ViLLE  ET  Pens.  Bon-Aib  (PL  s;  G,  2),  R.  2,  I),  incl.  wine  4,  pens. 
6-7  fr. ;  HdTKL  Milan  et  Trois  Sdissks,  moderate;  Pens.  Induni,  unpre- 
tending. —  At  Loreto  (PL  B,  4) :  *"Pens.  Villa  Sferanza.  —  At  Paradiso 
"p.  10),  V«  M.  to  the  8. :  *HdT.-PRN8.  Rbichmann  (PL  n  ;  B,  6),  R.,  L.,  A  A. 
JV2-4,  B.  li/«,  D.  4,  S.  3,  pens.  8-9  fr.;  Hot.  Edrope,  R.  2Vr6,  d^j.  3, 
D.  4,  8.  3,  pens,  from  8  fr.;  HdT.-PENS.  Beau-Rivaoe  (PL  m;  A,  B,  6), 
pens.  6-8  fr. ;  H6t.  do  Lac  et  National  (PL  u;  B,  6),  pens.  6-6  fr.;  *H6t.- 
Pens.  San  Salvador  (PI.  m ;  A,  B,  6),  pens,  from  6  fr. ;  all  on  the  lake.  — 
At  Cassarats  (p.  10),  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  tbe  pier  of  Lugano-Gittli,  in  a  sheltered 
position,  with  a  8.  aspect,  *Pens.  Villa  Gastagnola  (PL  G,3),  with  pretty 
garden,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  2»/2-3,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  21/2,  D.  31/2,  pens.  6V2-8V2  fr.; 
Pens.  Villa  du  Midi  (PL  G,  5),  i/s  M.  farther  on,  pens.  4V2-5  fr. ;  Pens. 
Villa  Mobitz,  on  the  mountain-slope,  6-6  fr.,  the  last  two  well  spoken  of. 

Restaurants  at  the  H6t.  Lugano,  Walter,  and  Victoria  (see  above; 
Munich  beer);  Trattoria  Biaggi  (also  rooms  and  board),  to  the  W.  of  the 
Piazza  della  Riforma,  on  the  way  to  the  cable-railway;  Ristorante  Ameri- 
eana  (also  rooms) ,  Piazza  della  Riforma,  these  two  Italian. 

Beer :  Walter,  see  above  (Munich  beer) ;  Aktienbrauerei  Bcuel,  Piazza  della 
Riforma;  MUnchener  Brauhaus,  in  the  post-office  building;  Strauh  (see 
below),  on  the  quay. 

Cafes.  Cafi  Centrale,  C.  Jacchini,  both  in  the  Piazza  Giardini.  — 
Confectioners:  Meister  (Vienna  bakery),  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Pal. 
Givico ;  Forster,  Via  Ganova,  at  the  post-office. 

Lake  Baths  {Bagno  Puhblico;  PL  B,  6),  on  the  Paradiso  road  (open 
June-Sept. ;  bath  20  c.,  box  60  c,  dress  and  towels  20  c).  Wabm  Baths  at 
AncutasVs,  near  the  Hdt.  dn  Pare. 

Poat  ft  Telegraph  Office  (PL  D,  3),  Via  Ganova.  —  Fhyaieiana,  Dr.  Comilt, 
Dr.  Zbinden,  Dr.  Reali.  —  Dentist,  Wimeler.  —  Bookaeller,  Arnold  (lAbreria 
Dalp),  Piazza  della  Riforma.  —  Bureau  of  Information,  Via  Ponte  Tresa74. 

Theatre  (PL  D,  3),  Quai  Giac.  AlbertoUi,  built  in  1896-97.  —  StraubU 
Music  Ball,  on  the  quay,  next  door  to  the  Hot.  Lugano. 

Electric  Tramway  from  the  Piazza  Giardini  every  16-20  min.  to  (S.) 
Paradiso  or  the  Salmtore  Station,  (E.)  Cassarate,  and(N.)ifbWnoirttot>o(10c.). 

Carriage  from  the  Railway  Station  to  the  town  and  vice  versa,  incl. 
the  Paradiso  and  the  Salvatore  railway,  with  one  horse,  1  pers.  1,  2  pers. 
1V»»  3  pers.  2,  with  two  horses,  1-2  pers.  2,  3-5  pers.  3  fr.;  same  fares  from 
the  town  to  Cassarate.  To  Gastagnola  IV2,  2,  21/2,  3,  or  4  fr. ;  from  the 
St.  Gotthard  or  the  Salvatore  railway-station  to  Gassarate  IV2,  2,  2>/t,  3, 
4  fr.,  to  Gastagnola  2,  2V2,  3,  4,  5,  6  fr. ;  to  Luino  one-horse  carr.  12,  two- 
horse  20  fr. ;  to  Gapolago  8  or  14  fr. ;  to  Varese  16  or  30  fr. ;  driver's  fee 
10  per  cent  of  the  fare.  Drive  round  the  Mte.  Salvatore  via  Pambio,  Fi- 
gino,  Morcote,  and  Melide  (2V2  hrs.),  one-horse  carr.  7,  two-horse  12  fr. 
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Boftt  with  one  rower  ls/4  fr.,  two  rowers  3  fr.  for  the  first  hour,  each 
addit.  Vs  ^T.  Vs  fr.  and  1  fr.  respectively,  with  fee.    Sailing  Boat  dVz  and 

Sngliah  Ohapel,  adjoining  the  Belvedere  du  Pare  (PI.  G,  4;  see  p.  7; 
English  chaplain  resident  from  May  to  the  end  of  Oct.). 

Lugano  (932  ft.) ,  tbe  largest  and  busiest  town  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Ticino,  with  7000  inhah.,  Is  channingly  situated  on 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  enjoys  quite  an  Italian  climate  (the 
agave  blooming  here  in  the  open  air).  It  is  a  yery  pleasant  place 
for  a  lengthened  stay.  The  winter  temperature  Is  somewhat  higher 
than  that  of  Montreux  or  Meran,  from  which  Lugano  is  also  distin- 
guished by  its  comparatively  low  elevation  above  the  sea.  The 
climate  is  therefore  less  stimulating,  and  for  susceptible  constitu- 
tions forms  a  suitable  transition-stage  on  the  way  farther  south. 
The  heat  of  summer  is  seldom  excessive.  The  environs  possess 
all  the  charms  of  Italian  mountain- scenery;  numerous  villages, 
churches,  chapels,  and  country-seats  are  scattered  along  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  and  the  lower  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards  and 
gardens,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the  chest- 
nuts and  walnuts  in  the  background.  To  the  S.,  immediately  above 
the  town,  rises  the  Monte  San  SalvaiorCy  wooded  to  its  summit;  to 
the  E.,  across  the  lake,  is  the  Monte  CaprinOy  to  the  left  are  the 
Monte  Brh  and  the  beautiful  Monte  Boglia,  On  the  N.  opens  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Caaaaratey  backed  by  a  group  of  mountains  among 
which  the  double  peak  of  Monte  Camoghh  (p.  12)  is  conspicuous. 

To  the  E.  of  the  steamboat-pier  of  Lugano-Citta  lies  the  Piazza 
QuKDiNi  (PI.  0,  D,  3),  an  open  space  beautified  by  pleasure 
grounds  and  a  fountain.  On  its  W.  side  rises  the  imposing  Palazzo 
Civieo  (PI.  0,  3),  erected  in  1844,  with  a  beautiful  colonnaded 
court  and  a  small  Collection  of  Paintings  by  local  artists  on  the  first 
floor  (open  10-12  and  2-4  j  fee).  Beyond  lies  the  Piazza  delta  JBi- 
forma.  —  A  broad  Quay,  planted  with  trees  and  much  frequented 
as  an  evening-promenade,  stretches,  under  various  names,  along  the 
lake.  At  its  E.  end  is  the  new  Theatre  (p.  8);  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  Quai  Vincenzo  Vela  is  a  small  Fountain  Statue  of  Tell  (PI.  0, 4), 
by  Vela  (1852). 

The  old  conventual  church  of  Santa  Mabia  dbqli  Angioli 
(P1.C,4),  adjoining  the  H6tel  duParc,  contains  some  good  frescoes 
by  Bernardino  Luini. 

The  painting  on  the  wall  of  the  screen  (1529),  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
ever  executed  by  Luini ,  represents  the  '^Pasnon  of  Christ ,  and  contains 
■everal  hundred  figures ,  arranged  according  to  the  antiquated  style  in 
two  rows.  In  the  foreground,  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  wall, 
stand  three  huge  crosses,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  perceive  Roman  war- 
riors, the  groups  of  the  noly  women,  and  St.  John,  and  the  executioners 
^ting  lots  for  the  garments.  Above,  on  a  diminished  scale,  from  left  to 
Wt,  are  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Christ  taken  prisoner,  the 
jjocking  of  Christ,  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  the  Entombment,  Thomases  Un- 
Z^U  ftnd  the  Ascension,  all  immediately  adjacent.  Although  the  style  of 
•■•composition  strikes  one  as  old-fashioned,  especially  after  seeing  Leo- 
■^^'fl  works,  the  eye  cannot  fail  to  be  gratified  by  the  numerous  beau- 
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tiful  details.  The  St.  Sebasti&xi  and  St.  Sochtu,  below,  between  the 
arches ,  are  particularly  fine.  To  the  left,  on  the  wall  of  the  church,  is 
the  Last  Supper^  a  picture  in  three  sections,  and  in  the  1st  Chapel  on  the 
right  is  a  fine  Madonna^  two  paintings  on  panel  by  Luini.  The  chapel 
also  contains  the  tomb  of  Archbp.  Lacbat  (d.  1B86).  The  sacristan  expects 
a  small  fee  (26-30  c). 

The  interior  of  the  town ,  with  its  arcades ,  workshops  in  the 
open  air,  and  granite-paved  streets,  is  also  quite  Italian  in  its 
character.  —  San  Lorenzo  (PI.  0,  2),  the  principal  church,  on  a 
height  below  the  station,  probably  erected  by  Tommaso  Bodari  at 
the  close  of  the  Idth  cent.,  has  a  tastefully  enriched  marble  facade 
in  the  early-Renaissance  style.  —  The  terrace  in  front  of  the  station 
commands  an  extensiye  ^View  of  the  town  and  the  lake. 

There  are  yarious  pleasant  Walks,  well  proylded  with  guide- 
posts  and  benches.  To  the  S.,  on  the  highroad  (electric  tramway, 
see  p.  8),  past  the  Hotel  du  Pare  and  Hotel  Splendide,  through 
the  suburb  of  Paradiso  (PI.  A,  B,  6 ;  steamboat,  see  p.  7),  and  by 
the  foot  of  Mte.  Salvatore,  to  the  (1 V4  M.)  headland  of  San  Martino, 
To  Melide,  see  p.  12.  —  From  Paradiso  a  footpath  leads  to  the  right 
to  (5  min.)  the  Belvedere^  which  commands  another  fine  view.  — 
To  the  W.  by  the  Ponte  Tresa  road  (PI.  A,  B,  4,  6;  p.  154),  which 
diverges  to  the  S.  at  the  Villa  Beaustfjour  (short-cuts  for  walkers), 
to  the  ril/2  M.)  hill  on  which  lies  the  frequented  Bestaurant  du 
Jardin  (also  pension),  with  a  shady  garden.  The  village  of  Sorengo 
(1325  ft.)  is  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  right  (fine  view  from  the 
church ;  to  the  W.  is  the  Lake  of  Muzzano).  A  carriage  road  leads 
from  the  Restaurant  du  Jardin,  to  the  left,  vii  OentUmo^  to  (1^2  M.) 
the  conspicuous  church  of  Sant*  Abbondio  (1345  ft),  in  the  grave- 
yard of  which  are  several  monuments  by  Vela.  The  walk  may  be 
pleasantly  extended  from  Gentilino  to  Montagnola  and  thence  back 
via  S.  Abbondio  (1  hr.).  —  To  the  E.,  from  the  Piazza  Oastello 
(PI.  D,  3),  we  may  follow  the  Via  Carlo  Oattaneo,  which  crosses  the 
(^4  M.)  Cassarate^  to  {^/^  M.)  Cassarate  (PI.  G,  3 ;  electric  car,  p.  8), 
and  thence  proceed  by  the  sunny  highroad  skirting  the  foot  of  the 
Mte.  Brft  to  (1  M.j  Casiagnola  (1080  ft.),  where  we  obtain  a  fine 
view  of  the  Mte.  S.  Salvatore  (good  restaurant  in  the  Villa  Moritz, 
p.  8).  At  No.  78  in  the  Piazza  Gastello  is  the  entrance  to  the  shady 
grounds  of  the  ViUa  Oabrini  (formerly  Ciani,  PI.  D,  E,  3),  with  a 
beautiful  figure  of  a  mourning  woman  ('La  Desolazione'),  by  Vine. 
Vela  (gardener  y^i  fr.).  —  From  Castagnola  a  picturesque  but 
somewhat  fatiguing  footpath  (best  in  the  evening)  leads  to  (3  M.) 
Gandria  (p.  153),  where  some  of  the  steamers  touch. 

The  most  interesting  excursion  is  the  *Ascsnt  of  thb  Montb  Sam  Sal- 
VATOKK,  by  cable-railway  (1800  yds.  long),  from  Paradiso  in  30  min.  (fare 
3,  down  2  fr.).  The  .station  (PI.  A,  6;  1245  ft.;  Resaurant,  d<j  3,  D.  4  fr.) 
lies  at  the  terminus  of  the  electric  tramway  (p.  8),  V«  M.  from  the  steamboat- 
pier  Lugano- Paradiso  (steamboat  from  Lugano-Gittii  in  10  min.,  25  c.)-  — 
The  railway,  with  an  initial  gradient  of  U:  lOJ,  crosses  tbe  St.  Ootthard 
Bailway,  traverses  a  viaduct  (110  yds.  long;  gradient  38:100)  supported 
by  iron  pillars ,  and   reaches   the  halfway  station  of  Pazzallo  (1600  ft.) 
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wliere  carriages  are  changed.  Here  is  the  machine-honse  for  the  electric 
mo^or  and  the  steam-engine.  The  line  now  aacends  over  granite  rock,  at 
an  increasing  gradient  (finally  6U :  100),  to  the  terminus  (2900  ft. ;  Restaurant, 
d^j.  3  fr.).  Thence  we  a  cend  on  foot  to  the  (7  min.)  summit  ( Vetta)  of  the 
Konte  San  Balvatore  (!2iJ60  ft.),  on  which  there  is  a  pilgrimage-chapel. 
The  ^ViBW  embraces  all  the  arms  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  the  mountains 
and  their  wooded  slopes,  especially  those  above  Lugano,  sprinkled  with 
numerous  villas.  To  the  E.  above  Porlezza  is  Monte  Legnone  (p.  160); 
"H.  above  Lugano  the  double  peak  of  Monte  Gamogh^  (p.  12),  to  the  left 
of  this  the  distant  Rheinwald  mountains;  W.  the  chain  of  Monte  Rosa, 
with  the  Matterhorn  and  other  Alps  of  the  Valais.  This  view  is  seen 
to  best  advantage  in  the  morning  (panorama  by  Imfeld).  —  Walkers  (from 
Lugano  to  the  top  2  hrs.)  pass  under  the  Qotthard  railway  and  follow 
the  road  from  Paradise  (comp.  PL  A,  6)  to  (IVs  M.)  Pazzallo  *,  here  they 
tnrn  tu  the  E.,  following  the  narrow  street  named  ^Al  Monte\  and  farther 
on  cross  (12  min.j  the  funicular  railway. 

The  ascent  of  *Koiite  3ti  (3050  ft.),  to  the  E.  of  Lugano,  is  another  easy 
excursion  (2Vs-3  hrs.),  scarcely  less  interesting  than  that  to  Mte.  S.  Sal- 
vatore  (guide  needless ;  mole  10  fr.).  We  take  the  electric  tramway  to 
Castarate  (see  p.  10),  whence  a  road  leads  to  the  N.  to  (s/4  M.)  Yiganello 
(1(XJ7  ft.).  Below  the  hill  crowned  by  tne  church  of  Ptutolino  a  bridle 
path  descends  to  the  right  to  (IVs  M.)  Albonetgo  (1526  ft.).  Thence  the 
route  again  ascends,  partly  between  walls,  and  among  chestnuts,  figs,  and 
vines,  to  (s/4  hr.)  Aldetago  (1950  ft.),  on  the  mountain-slope,  the  highest 
village  visible  from  Lugano.  Aldesago  may  also  be  reached  in  V4-I  hr. 
from  Cattagnola  (p.  10),  via  RuvigliatM.  Above  Aldesago  the  path  divides: 
both  branches  lead  round  to  the  (i/s-^A  hr.)  village  of  BH  (2630  ft. ;  2  hrs. 
from  Lugano;  restaurant),  at  the  back  of  the  hilL  From  the  church 
of  Br^  we  ascend  (no  path)  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  in  Vt  hr.,  either 
traversing  the  highest  crest  of  the  hill  to  the  right,  or  crossing  the  spur 
to  the  left ,  in  the  direction  of  Lugano.  The  view  of  the  several  arms  of 
the  Lake  of  Lugano,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Porlezza,  and  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  is  very  fine.  Lugano  itself  is  not  visible  from  the  sum- 
mit, but  from  the  above-mentioned  spur  a  good  view  of  it  may  be  obtained. 

Monte  Oaprino,  opposite  Lugano,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake,  is  much 
frequented  on  holidays  by  the  townspeople,  who  possess  wine-cellars  (ean- 
Une)  in  the  numerous  cool  grottoes  by  which  the  side  of  the  mountain  is 
honeycombed.  These  cellars  are  closed  at  sunset.  Good  wine  of  icy  cool- 
ness may  be  obtained  here  (^Asti"  recommended).  The  garden-  restaurant  of 
Cavallino.!  to  the  8.  of  the  Gantine,  has  also  become  a  popular  resort. 
Close  by  is  a  small  waterfall.  Small  boat  there  (35  min.)  and  back  in 
2^2  hrs.,  including  stay  (fares,  see  p.  8);  steamboat  on  Sun.  and  holi- 
days. —  A  footpath  leads  from  the  Gantine  to  the  top  of  Mte.  Gaprino 
and  thence  along  the  ridge  to  the  S.W.  to  the  (3  hrs.)  Colmo  di  Creccio 
(43(X)  ft.),  which  commands  a  picturesque  view  of  the  Lago  di  Lugano. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  on  the  highroad  from  Oampione 
(steamboat- station),  past  the  Mcuionna  dtW  Annwuiata^  with  16th  cent, 
frescoes,  to  (}/*  hr.)  BUsone  (steamboat- station)  and  by  the  railway 
embankment  to  (20  min.)  Jfdide  (steamboat  and  railway  station;  see 
P- 12).   Thence  in  »/« *»'•  'o  San  Mariino  (p.  10). 

LoMGBB  ExcuBsiONs;  —  *Uonte  Boglia  (4960  ft.;  44'/2  hrs.;  guide 
desirable).  Ascent  by  Soragno  and  the  Alp  Bolla.  or  from  Bri  (see  above), 
1^/4  hr.  The  view  is  less  comprehensive  but  more  picturesque  than  that  from 
Mte.  Generoso  (p.  IS).  Descent  on  the  E.  side  through  the  grassy  Val  Soldo 
^  CoMtello  and  San  MametU  (steamboat-station ;  p.  153)  or  Oi^a  (p.  153).  — 
To  San  Bbrmardo  nda  Bioohio  (to  station  Taverne  3i/s-4  hrs  ).  We  at 
urst  follow  field-paths,  leading  over  the  fertile  undulating  district  to  the 
'■•of  Lugano  and  parsing  the  villages  of  i/iat«<a^no.  Savosa^  Porta,  and  Co- 
^"0,  to  (ti/shr.)  tae  church  of  San  Bernardo  (2310  ft.),  situated  on  a  rocky 
Pi&teau,  commanding  a  picturesque  view.  (At  the  S.E.  base  of  the  plateau 
n  u  ®  village  of  Canobbio  and  the  chateau  of  Trevano,  with  a  charming 
P»»k.)    Thence  (at  first  following  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  N. ;  no  path)  to 
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Sala  and  tbe  (1 1/4  hr.)  monastery  of  Bigorio  (2360  ft. ;  refreshments),  charm- 
ingly situated  on  a  wooded  hill  (the  church  contains  a  Madonna  attributed 
to  Gnercino).  [A  delightful  walk  may  be  taken  hence,  through  chest- 
nut-woods and  over  pastures,  to  (lV«hr.)  the  top  ot  Mte.  Bigorio  (3616ft.)>] 
From  the  monastery  back  by  (1 M .)  Ponte  Capriasca  (1427  ft.)*  with  a  church 
containing  a  good  old  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper  (best  light 
11-1),  to  (l>/4  M.)  the  railway-station  of  Taveme  (p.  7).  —  Monte  Tamaro 
^480  ft. ;  4  hrs. ;  guide)  from  Tetveme  (p.  7)  or  Bironieo  (p.  7) ,  not  dif- 
ficult. Splendid  view  of  Lago  Maggiore  (in  the  distance),  etc.  —  Konte 
Oamoghi  (7300  ft;  7-8  hrs.  from  Lugano;  guide  from  GoUa),  a  fam- 
ous point  of  view,  fatiguing.  Road  vU  Ccmobbio  and  Tetserete  (* Trat- 
toria Sev.  Antonini),  and  then  to  the  right,  through  the  Val  Colla,  or 
upper  valley  of  the  Gassarate,  to  (12  M. ;  carr.  in  2*/3  hrs.)  Beareglia  or 
Lotoer  Colla  (9205  ft. ;  "Osteria  Garzirola).  Thence  (with  guide)  by  Colla 
and  the  Alp  Pietrarossa^  leaving  the  Mte.  Oarzirola  (see  below)  to  the 
left,  to  the  (8  hrs.)  Alp  Bertena  (6920  ft.)  and  the  (I'/z  hr.)  top,  where 
we  enjoy  a  striking  panorama  of  Uie  Alps  from  Mte.  Rosa  to  the  Ort- 
ler.  The  descent  may  be  made  to  the  K.,  via  the  alps  of  Rivolte  and 
Leveno  and  through  the  Val  Morohhia^  to  Oiubiasco  and  (5  hrs.)  Bellimona 
(p.  7).  —  The  a«eent  of  MonU  Oarzirola  (6040  ft.),  accomplished  from  Colla 
in  8  hrs.,  is  also  recommended.  —  Pedestrians  will  find  it  to  their  ac- 
count to  return  from  the  Val  Colla  to  Porlezza  over  the  Pass  of  San  Lueio 
(6960  ft  ),  or  to  the  Val  Bolda  (p.  153),  either  by  the  Cima  deWArabione  (5928  ft. ; 
views)  or  past  the  remarkable  Dolomitic  peaks  of  the  Denti  di  Vecchia. 
A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  in  a  light  mountain-carriage 
(16  fr.)  via  Bioggio  (1058  ft.)  to  (2  hrs.)  CademaHo  (2407  ft.),  whence  the 
carriage  is  sent  to  Agno.  From  Gademario  we  ascend  on  foot  to  (20  min.) 
San  Bernardo  (2955  ft. ;  view  of  Lago  Maggiore,  etc.).  We  next  proceed 
to  the  Aronno-Iseo  road  and  follow  it  to  the  left  to  Iseo  (1254  ft.),  Citno, 
Vemate^  and  (2  hrs.)  Agno  (p.  154),  where  we  rejoin  the  carriage.  The 
chapel  of  Santa  Maria  (2560  ft.)  lies  near  the  road,  between  Iseo  and  Cimo. 

Fbom  Lugano  to  Capolago,  steamboat  several  times  daily  in  V^  1^^., 
fn  connection  with  the  Oeneroso  Railway^  see  below.  Stations:  Campione^ 
Bissone^  Maroggia,  MekmOj  and  Capolago. 

Excursion  to  the  Grotto  of  Ostenoy  see  p.  153. 

Steamboat  on  the  Lake  of  Lugano^  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
ways to  the  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Lake  of  Gomo,  see  p.  153. 

F&OM  Lugano  to  Chiasso  and  Como  (Milan).  The  train  crosses 
the  Tassino  VaUey^  by  means  of  a  viaduct,  120  ft.  high  (charming 
view  to  the  left),  and  passes  through  the  Paradiso  Tunnel  (833  yds.) 
under  the  N.E.  spur  of  Monte  8,  Salvatore  (p.  11).  It  then  skirts 
the  lake,  with  views  (to  the  left)  of  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  E. 
bank  and  the  villages  upon  it.  The  village  of  (128  M.)  Melide, 
IY2  M.  beyond  the  headland  of  S.  Martlno  (p.  10),  contains  two 
popular  resorts,  the  Grotto  Demlcheli  (restaurant)  and  the  Grotto 
Civelli  (cold  viands).  The  train  and  the  road  then  cross  the  lake 
to  Bisaone  by  a  stone  viaduct  1/2  ^*  long,  which  sadly  mars  the 
scenery.  At  each  end  there  is  an  arch  for  the  passage  of  boats. 
Pleasant  views  In  both  directions.  Two  tunnels.  Then  (130  M.) 
Maroggia  (Rlstorante  Mara,  with  beds),  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Mte, 
Oeneroso ;  continuous  view  of  the  lake  on  the  right. 

132^2  M.  Capolago  (*H6t.-Pen8,  du  Lac^  with  garden  and 
electric  light,  R.  2,  pens.  6-9  fr.;  Buffet),  at  the  head  of  the  S.E. 
arm  of  the  lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Laveggio,  is  the  station  for 
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the  Oeneroao  BaUway  (steamboat  from  Lngano  2-3  times  a  day  in 
sammer,  in  abont  1  hr.). 

Fbom  Capolago  to  thb  Top  of  Momtb  Oeneboso,  rack-and-plnioii  rail- 
way (generally  running  from  April  15th  to  Oct.  15tb)  in  li/4lir.,  to  Bellavista 
(Hdt.  Oeneroflo)  in  56  minutes.  Bettirn-fare  to  the  top  10  fr.  (Sun.  5  fr.),  from 
Lugano  11  fr.  75  c.  (Sun.  6  fr.);  return-ticket,  incl.  B.,  D.,  &  B.  in  the  Hot. 
Kulm,  18  fr.  —  The  traina  start  from  the  steamboat-pier  at  Capolago  and 
halt  at  (2  min.)  the  St.  OoUhard  Railway  Station^  where  the  toothed  rail  be- 
gins. The  train  crosses  the  road  and  the  St.  Gotthard  railway  and  ascends  the 
slope  of  the  Generoso  (gradient  20 :  100,  afterwards  22 : 1(X)),  with  a  continuous 
open  view,  on  the  right,  of  the  Val  di  Laveggio,  girt  with  wooded  hills,  of 
the  little  town  of  Mendnsio,  and,  behind,  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano  with  S.  Vi- 
tale  on  the  W.  bank,  and  Mte.  Salvatore  to  the  N.  Then  it  skirts  abrupt 
cliffs  and  enters  a  curved  tunnel  (150  yds.  long),  immediatelybefore  which 
the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa  is  visible.  —  ls/4  M.  San  Nicolao  (!^20ft. ;  restau- 
rant), a  station  in  the  finely  wooded  Val  di  Solarino.  The  line  next  describes 
a  wide  curve,  enters  the  Val  delta  CHcuza  by  a  tunnel  50  yds.  long ,  and 
proceeds  high  up  on  the  mountain-slope,  with  fine  views  of  the  plain 
of  Lombardy  as  far  as  Milan  and  Varese,  and  of  the  valleys  of  the  Ge- 
neroso (to  the  right  appears  Monte  Bisbino ,  witti  its  pilgrimage-church). 
~  Si/s  M.  Bsllaviita  (4010  ft. ;  Albergo  Bellavista,  plain ;  restaurant).  A  path 
leads  from. the  station  along  the  mountain-ridge  (fine  views;  benches)  to 
the  0  min.)  *Perr<m^  a  platform  provided  with  railings,  immediately 
shove  Capolago,  with  a  beautiful  view  (best  in  the  morning)  of  the  Lake 
of  Lugano  and  the  surrounding  heights,  backed  by  the  line  of  snow-peaks 
stretching  from  the  Gran  Paradiso  to  the  St.  Gotthard.  About  V^  M.  to 
the  E.  of  the  station  (hotel-porter  meets  the  trains)  is  the  *H4tel  Monte 
Generoso  (3966  ft. ;  B.,  L.,  &  A.  4-5,  B.  li/z,  luneheon3Vs4,  D.  5,  pens.  12  fr.-, 
Engl.  Church  Service),  situated  on  a  mountain- terrace  commanding  a  view 
over  the  plain  of  Lombardv  as  far  as  the  Monte  Viso.  A  bridle-path  leads 
hence  to  the  sununit  in  1V«  hr.  ~  Beyond  Bellavista  the  railway  ascends 
through  another  tunnel  (90  yds.  long),  and  closely  skirts  the  barren  ridge, 
affording  occasional  views  to  the  left  of  the  lake  and  town  of  Lugano, 
and  to  the  right,  below,  of  the  villages  of  Muggio  and  Cabbio.  Beyond 
two  short  tunnels  we  reach  the  station  of  (dVs  M.)  Yetta  (5355  ft. ;  *Hdi4l 
Kulm,  B.  5,  B.  II/4,  d^j.  4,  D.  5  fr.,  connected  by  view-terraces  with  the 
B*ttaurani  Vttta;  adjacent.  Alter ffo-Ristorante  delta  Vetta^  plain,  D.  with 
wine  3  fr.).  A  good  path  provided  with  railings  leads  hence  in  10  min. 
to  the  summit  of  Monte  (teneroso  (5590  ft.).  The  *  View,  no  less  striking 
than  picturesque,  embraces  the  lakes  of  Lugano,  Como,  varese,  and  Lago 
Maggiore,  the  entire  Alpine  chain  from  the  Monte  Viso  to  the  Pizzo  del 
Tre  Signori,  and  to  the  S.  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  watered  by  the  Po  and 
hacked  by  the  Apennines,  with  the  towns  of  Milan,  Lodi,  Crema,  and 
Cremona.  —  From  the  station  of  Vetta  we  may  descend  on  foot  to  the 
Hdtel  du  Generoso  or  to  Bellavista  station  in  1/4  hr. 

Monte  Generoso  may  also  be  ascended  from  Mendrisio  (see  below)  via 
San  Nieolao  (the  usual  way)  in  4-4Va  hrs. ;  from  Maroggia  (p.  12)  via  Rovio 
(1666  ft. ;  Hot.-Pens.  Mte.  Generoso.  pens.  5-6  fr.)  in  4J/2-5  hrs. ;  or  from 
BaUma  (see  below)  via  Muggio  in  4-4Vs  hrs.  (roads  to  Bovio  and  Muegio, 
beyond  which  the  ascent  is  fatiguing;  also  shorter  footpath  to  Bovio).  — 
From  Lanzo  d^Intelpi  (bridle-path,  5Vs  hrs.),  see  p.  1^  \  recommended  for 
the  return  (to  Osteno  6  hrs.). 

The  train  now  ascends  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Laveggio, 
135  M.  Hendrisio  (1190  ft. ;  pop.  2870;  *  Angela,  Italian,  R.  & 
A..  272  fr.),  a  small  town  of  2900  Inhab. ,  V2  M.  from  the  station, 
lies  at  the  beginning  of  the  bridle-path  to  the  Monte  Generoso  (to 
the  H6t.  dn  Generoso  3  hrs. ,  mule  6  fr.).  At  Ligornetto,  1 1/2  M. 
to  the  W.,  the  birthplace  of  Vincenzo  Vela  (1822-91),  is  the  Museo 
^<ia,  with  models  and  a  few  originals  by  that  sculptor.  —  The  short 
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Coldrerio  Tunnel  carries  ns  throngb  the  wateislied  between  the  La- 
yeggio  and  the  Breggia,   139  M.  Balema, 

140  M.  Chiasso  (765  ft.;  *RaU,  Restaurant;  *Alb.  San  Michde^ 
Alb, -Ristor ante  Colonne,  both  near  the  station),  the  last  Swiss  vil- 
lage (cnstom-honse ;  usually  a  long  halt).  The  Une  pierces  the 
Monte  Olimpino  by  means  of  a  tunnel  3190  yds.  long,  beyond  which 
a  view  of  the  Lake  of  Como  is  disclosed  to  the  left  We  then  pass 
Borgo  Vicoy  a  suburb  of  Gome,  on  the  left. 

143  M.  Como  (Stazione  Mediterranean  p.  138);  thence  to  (30  M.) 
MUan,  see  R.  20. 


4.  From  Thnsis  to  Colico  over  the  Splngen. 

58  M.  DiLioBNCB  from  Thnsis  to  Ghiavenna  (41  H.)  twice  daily  in 
summer  in  10  hrs.  (fare  16  fr.  i;0,  coup^  19  fr.  80  c).  Extba  Post  from 
Thnsis  to  Ghiavenna  with  two  horses  99  fr.  20  c,  with  three  horses  136  fr. 
60  c.  —  BAII.WAT  from  GhiaTenna  to  Colico,  17  M.,  in  S/4-I  hr.  (fares  3  fr. 
10,  2  fr.  15,  1  fr.  40  c),  corresponding  with  the  steamboats  to  Como.  . 

Thusis  (2460  ft. ;  H6t.-Pens.  Via  Mala,  Post,  Rhaetia,  etc.),  the 
terminus  of  the  railway,  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
NoUa.  —  The  Spliigen  road  leads  hence  through  the  gorge  of  the 
*Via  Mala  J  crossing  the  foaming  Rhine  several  times.  Finest  •View 
at  the  second  bridge. 

7V2  M.  Andeer  (3210  ft.).  —  Then  we  follow  the  wooded  Rofna 
Ravine  and  the  picturesque  Rheinwald-  Thai  (  Vol  Rhein)  to  — 

I6V9  ^*  Spl^§rei^>  Roman.  Spluga  (4757  ft. ;  H6tel  Bodenhausj 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  31/2,  I>.  3  fr. ;  Hdtel  Spliigen'),  the  capital  of  the  Rhein- 
wald-Thal,  at  the  junction  of  the  Splugen  and  Bernardino  routes. 
The  latter  here  runs  to  the  W.  The  Splugen  route  turns  to  the  left, 
crosses  the  Rhine,  and  ascends  in  windings  to  the  (6^/4  M.)  Splftgen 
Pass  (Colmo  deW  Orso ;  6946  ft.),  the  boundary  between  Switzer- 
land and  Italy.  About  8/4  M.  beyond  the  pass  is  the  Dogana  (6246  ft.), 
the  Italian  custom-house. 

The  road  now  descends  by  numerous  zigzags  along  the  E.  slope, 
being  protected  against  aTalanches  by  long  galleries  and  avoiding 
the  dangerous  Liro  Gorge,  Beyond  Pianazzo  (Inn),  near  the  entrance 
to  a  short  gallery,  the  Madesimo  forms  a  magnificent  waterfall,  650  ft. 
in  height,  which  is  best  surveyed  from  a  platform  by  the  roadside. 

From  Pianazzo  a  road  ascends  to  (1V«  ^•)  Uadeiimo  (4920  ft.),  a  pret- 
tily sitaated  village  with  a  chalybeate  spring  and  a  ^Bifdropathic. 

34  M-  Campodolcino  (3456  ft. ;  Posta,  Croce  d^Oro^  both  indif- 
ferent) consists  of  four  large  groups  of  houses.  The  second  contains 
the  church.  The  Liro  Valley  ( Valle  San  Oidcomo)  is  strewn  with 
fragments  of  rock ,  but  the  wildness  of  the  scene  is  softened  by 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  chestnuts  lower  down,  firom  which 
rises  the  slender  campanile  of  the  church  of  Madonna  di  Oalli^ 
vaggio.  Beyond  San  Qiac6mo  the  rich  luxuriance  of  Italian  vegeta- 
tion unfolds  itself  to  the  view. 
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41  M.  Chiaveima.  —  Hotels.  *H5t£l  Oonradi,  1/4  M.  from  the 
railway- station,  with  railway  and  diligence  ticket  and  luggage  office,  B., 
L.,  A  A.  from  2,  B.  lV4i  I>.  incl.  wine  3  fr.;  Albbboo  Spkoola,  at  the 
station ,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2^/2,  B.  1  fr. ;  Gbiave  d'Obu,  on  the  Promenade. 

The  Station  iCafi-Restaurani,  d^j.  2V3  fr<;  beer)  lies  outside  of  and 
below  the  town.  Through-tickets  are  here  issued  to  the  steamboat-stations 
on  the  Lago  di  Como,  with  coupon  for  the  omnibus-journey  between  the 
railway-station  and  the  quay  at  Golico. 

Chiavenna  (1090  ft.),  the  Roman  Clavenna,  an  ancient  town 
with  4100  inhab.,  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  Meraj  at  the  month 
of  the  Vol  BregagUa^  through  which  the  road  to  the  Maloja  Pass  and 
the  Engadine  leads.  Opposite  the  H6tel  Gonradi  are  the  ruins  of 
an  unfinished  castle  of  De  Salia,  the  last  governor  appointed  by  the 
Orisons.  Picturesque  view  from  the  castle-garden  or  ^Paradiso'  (adm. 
50  c).  —  San  Lorenzo,  the  principal  church,  has  a  slender  clock- 
tower  or  campanile,  rising  from  an  arcaded  enclosure  which  was 
formerly  the  burial-ground.  The  Battisterio  (closed;  fee  15-20  c.) 
contains  a  font  of  1206,  adorned  with  reliefs. 

The  hills  of  the  Vol  Capiola  contain  many  'Marmltte  dei  Giganti^  or 
gianVs  kettles  (Ger.  Strudell5cher,  Biesenkessel)  of  all  sizes  (guides  at 
tiie  hotels). 

The  Railway  to  Oolico  (fares,  see  p.  14)  traverses  three  tun- 
nels soon  after  starting,  beyond  which  we  enjoy  a  fine  retrospect  of 
Chiavenna.  The  line  runs  through  a  rich  vine-bearing  country,  the 
lower  parts  of  which,  however,  are  exposed  to  the  inundations  of 
the  Liro  and  Mera.  The  valley  (Piano  di  Chiavenna)  is  enclosed  on 
both  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Mera  lies 
Qordona,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vol  delta  Forcola,  beyond  which 
the  Boggia  forms  a  pretty  waterfall  in  its  precipitous  descent 
from  the  narrow  Val  Bodengo.  —  6  M.  8am6laco  is  the  station  for 
the  large  village  of  that  name  on  the  opposite  (right)  bank  of  the 
Mera,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Mengasia,  Near  (81/2  M.)  Novate 
the  railway  reaches  the  Lago  di  Mezzola.  This  lake  was  originally 
the  N.  bay  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  from  which  it  has  been  almost 
separated  by  the  deposits  of  the  Adda;  but  the  narrow  channel 
which  connects  the  lakes  has  again  been  rendered  navigable.  To 
the  S.  appears  the  pyramidal  Mte.  Legnone  (p.  150).  The  railway, 
supported  by  masonry  and  traversing  tunnels,  crosses  the  Adda 
beyond  (I2V2  M.)  Dubino.  The  Valtellina  railway  (p.  151)  joins 
ours  from  the  left;  we  observe  on  a  hill  to  the  right  the  ruined 
castle  of  Fuentes,  once  the  key  of  the  Valtellina,  erected  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1603,  and  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1796. 

17  M.  Colioo  (720  ft. ;  *Ristorante  alia  Stazione,  with  beds),  at 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  see  p.  150.  The  station  is 
nearly  1/2  M.  from  the  quay.  The  omnibus-coupons  are  collected  at 
the  exit  from  the. station.  There  is  abundant  time  to  permit  of  pass- 
engers walking  to  the  quay.  —  Railway  from  Colico  to  Ltcco  (Mi' 
ion;,  see  pp.  142-136. 
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5.  From  Innsbract:  to  Verona  by  the  Brenner. 


175  M.  AusTBiAN  SonTHBBN  RAILWAY  (OttierreichUche  BUdbahn)  in  GVi- 
12  hra.  (express  fares  36  fr.  35,  26  fr.  25  c. ;  ordinary  29  fr.  90,  22  fr.  20, 
14  fr.  65  c. ;  through-lickets  payable  in  gold).  The  'Kord-Siid-Expresa-Zug', 
a  train  de  luxe  composed  of  first-class  and  dining  cars,  performs  the  journey 
in  6V4  hrs.;  the  day -express  (1st  A  2nd  cl.)  takes  8,  the  night-express 
(1st,  2nd,  A  3rd  cl.)  9V4,  the  ordinary  trains  9V4-12  hrs.  —  Views  on  the 
right  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Brenner. 

The  Brenner  (4495ft.),  the  lowest  pass  over  the  principal  chain  of  the  Alps, 
is  traversed  by  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Alpine  routes,  which  was  used  as  early 
as  the  Roman  period,  and  rendered  practicable  for  carriages  in  1772.  The 
railway,  opened  in  1867,  is  carried  through  30  tunnels,  and  over  60  large 
and  a  number  of  smaller  bridges  within  a  distance  of  83  M.  The  greatest 
incline,   1:40,  is  between  Innsbruck  and  the  culminating  point. 

InnBbmok  (1880  ft. ;  Tiroler  Hof,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  2  fl.,  B. 
70  kr.,  D.  2V2  fl. ;  -ff^*.  de  VEurope,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  IV2  A-,  B. 
60  kr.,  D.  2  fl. ;  Ooldene  Sonne,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2-21/2  A.,  B.  60  kr.,  D. 
2  fl.,  these  three  first  class,  opposite  the  station;  Victoria^  also  op- 
posite the  station ;  Hdtel  Kreidy  Margarethen-Platz ;  H6t.  Munchen, 
H6t.  Hahsburgy  in  the  town,  these  four  second-class ;  Rail,  Restau- 
rant, D.  with  wine  1  fl.  20  kr.),  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  with  23,300 
inhab.,  is  described  in  Baedeker^s  Eastern  Alps,  —  The  railway  as- 
cends the  valley  of  the  Sill,  Four  tunnels.  41/2  M.  Vnterhefg-StefanB" 
brucke.  Three  tunnels.  Beyond  (6  M.)  Patsch  (2670  ft.)  are  three 
more  tunnels.  —  I2V2  M.  Matrei  (3254  ft.),  with  the  chateau  of 
Trautson,  is  charmingly  situated.  —  I6Y2  ^'  Stemaeh  (8447  ft.).  — 
The  train  now  ascends  a  steep  incline,  crosses  the  valleys  of  Sehmim 
and  Vals  in  a  wide  curve  beyond  (18*/2  M.)  8t.  Jodok  (two  tun- 
nels), and  runs  high  above  the  Sill  to  (19 V2  M.)  Gries  (4114  ft.).  It 
then  passes  the  small  green  Brenner'See,  and  reaches  — 

25  M.  Stat.  Brenner  (4495  ft. ;  Buffet),  on  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  the  watershed  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  From 
the  hillside  to  the  right  descends  the  Eisak ,  which  the  train  now 
follows.  —  271/2  M.  Bremnerhad  (4290  ft.),  a  popular  bath-establish- 
ment. The  line  then  descends  rapidly  through  two  tunnels  to  (301/2  M.") 
Schelleberg  (4075  ft.),  where  it  turns  into  the  Pflersch-Thal,  return- 
ing ,  however ,  to  the  Eisak  valley  by  a  curved  tunnel ,  800  yds. 
long.  36  M.  Oossensass  (3494  ft.)  is  visited  as  a  summer-resort.  — 
The  train  now  runs  through  wild  rocky  scenery,  40  M.  Sterzing 
(3110  ft.).  On  the  left  rises  the  castle  of  Sprechenstein,  and  on  the 
right  the  ruins  of  Thumburg  and  Reifenstein.  —  48  M.  Freienfeld, 
—  We  now  cross  the  Eisak.  On  the  left  bank  are  the  remains  of 
the  castle  of  Welfenstein,  —  46  M.  Mauls,  —  471/2  M.  Orasstein 
(2746  ft.),  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  defile  of  (60  M.)  Mittewald, 
where  the  French  were  defeated  in  1809.  The  lower  end  of  the 
defile  ,  called  the  Brixener  Klause ,  near  Unterau,  is  closed  by  the 
FranzenBfeste,  a  strong  fortress  constructed  in  1838.  The  (52 1/2  M.) 
main  station  (2450  ft.;  *Rail.  Restaurant,  D.  1  fl.  20  kr.),  the 
junction  of  the  Pusterthal  line  (for  Carinthia) ,  lies  some  distance 
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from  the  (54  M.)  station  for  the  fortress.  —  661/2  M.  Vdhrn.  Vine- 
yards and  ehestnuts  now  appear. 

591/2  M.  Brixen  (1840  ft. ;  Elephant,  3/^  M.  from  the  station) 
was  the  capital  of  an  ecclesiastical  principality,  dissolved  in  1803. 

—  We  cross  th.e  Eisak.  To  the  right,  ahove  us,  lies  Tschotsch, 
61 Y2  M.  Atbein$,  The  valley  contracts.  64  M.  VUlnois;  65  M. 
Klausen  (1715  ft.).  —  The  line  skirts  precipitous  porphyry  cliflfs. 

—  68V2  M.  Waidbruck  (1545  ft.).  On  the  left,  high  above,  rises 
the  Trostburg.  The  train  crosses  the  Groedenerbachj  and  then  the 
Eisak,  in  a  wild  ravine  hemmed  in  by  porphyry  rocks.  71 V2  M« 
Kasttlruth ;  73V-2  M.  Atzwang  (1220  ft.).  Four  tunnels.  —  78  M. 
Blumau.  Another  tunnel  is  passed  through.  On  the  right  bank  are 
the  vine- clad  slopes  of  the  Botzener  Leitach,  —  81 1/2  M.  Kardaun, 
at  the  opening  of  the  EggeU'Thal.  The  train  now  returns  to  the 
light  bank  of  the  Eisak  and  enters  tbe  wide  basin  of  Botzen,  a 
district  of  luxuriant  fertility. 

83  M.  Botzen,  Ital.  Bolzano  (880  ft. ;  *  Victoria  ,  opposite  the 
station,  R.  1-1 1/2,  L.  &  A,  3/4  fl.,  B.  60  kr, ;  *Kai8erkrone,  Musterplatz, 
R.  from  1  fl.,  L.  &  A.  60,  B.  50-70  kr.,  D.  1  fl.  70  kr.  j  *Oreif,  Jo- 
hann-Platz,  R.  1- 1 1/2  A*,  L-  20  kr. ;  Mondschein,  etc.),  with  11,700 
inhab.,  the  most  Important  commercial  town  in  Tyrol,  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eisak  and  tbe  Talfer,  which  de- 
scends from  the  Samthal  on  the  N.  The  background  towards  the  E.  is 
formed  by  the  strikingly  picturesque  dolomite  mountains  of  the  Val 
di  Fassa ;  to  the  W.  riseg  the  long  porphyry  ridge  of  the  Mendel.  The 
Gothic  Pariah  Church  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent,  has  a  portal  with 
two  lions  of  red  marble,  in  the  Lombard  style.  Beautiful  open  tower, 
completed  in  1519.  —  The  Calvarienberg  (960  ft.;  26  min.  walk ; 
beyond  the  Eisak  bridge  cross  the  railway  to  the  right)  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  environs.  —  Beyond  the  Talfer ,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Guntschnaberg,  lies  GrieSj  frequented  as  a  winter-resort. 

From  Botzen  a  branch-line  diverges  to  (20  M.)  Meran  (IV2-2  hrs.). 
See  Baedeker^s  Eastern  Alps. 

Beyond  Botzen  the  train  crosses  the  Eisak,  which  falls  into  the 
Etsch  (or  Adige)  4  M.  below  the  town.  The  latter  becomes  navigable 
at  (891/2  M.)  Branzoll.  In  the  distance,  to  the  right,  rises  the  di- 
lapidated castle  of  Sigmundskronj  and  the  wooded  range  of  the  Mittel- 
berg.  Beyond  (93  M.)  Auer  the  train  crosses  the  river.  —  96  M. 
Neumarkt-Traminj  the  former  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  the 
latter  on  the  mountain-slope  to  the  right.  —  99  M.  Salum,  com- 
manded by  a  ruined  castle  on  an  apparently  inaccessible  rock.  — 
107  M.  San  MicheU,  with  a  handsome  old  Augustine  monastery,  is 
the  station  for  the  Val  di  Non.    The  train  again  crosses  the  Adige. 

—  110  M.  AUe  Nave;  111  M.  Lavis,  on  the  Avisio,  which  here  de- 
scends from  the  Val  Cembra,  This  impetuous  torrent  with  its  dif- 
ferent ramifications  is  crossed  above  its  junction  with  the  Adige  by 
a  bridge  1000  yds.  in  length.  —  116  M.  Qardolo, 
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18     Boute  5,  TRENT.  Frcm  Innsbruck 

117*/2  M.  Trent.  —  ♦H6tel  Tbento,  near  the  station,  R.,  L.,  A  A. 
11/4-2  fl.  In  the  town:  Eubopa,  Via  Lunga,  R.  A  A.  1  fl.  40  kr.  —  Second 
class:  Aquila  Bianua,  near  the  castle^  Aonsllo  d'Obo^  Dub  Comti. 

Trent  (640  ft.),  or  TrentOy  Lat.  Tridentum,  with  21,600  In- 
hab.,  formerly  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  town  in  Tyrol, 
possesses  numerous  towers,  palaces,  and  broad  streets,  and  presents 
an  imposing  appearance.  The  pretty  grounds  adjoining  the  station 
are  adorned  with  a  lofty  Monument  to  Dante,  designed  by  ZoccM. 

The  *Cathedralj  begun  in  its  present  form  in  1212,  and  restored 
in  1882-89,  is  a  Romanesque  church  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The 
N.  portal,  as  at  Botzen,  is  adorned  with  a  pair  of  lions.  In  the 
Piazza  Grande  (at  the  cathedral),  which  is  embellished  with  the 
tasteful  Neptune  Fountain  (1769),  stands  the  Palazzo  Pretorio  (now 
the  military  headquarters),  with  the  old  Torre  Qrande, 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cent., 
contains  a  picture,  on  the  N.  wall  of  the  choir,  with  portraits  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Trent  which  assembled  here  in  1545-63. 
The  handsome  organ-loft  is  in  the  Renaissance  style. 

The  Palazzo  MunicipaUj  in  the  ViaLarga,  to  the  N.  of  the  cathe- 
dral, contains  the  Public  Library  and  the  Museum,  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  collections  of  natural  history  specimens,  S.  Tyrolese  anti- 
quities, coins,  etc. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  rises  the  imposing  Castello  del  Buon 
Consiglio,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  prince-bishops  and  now  a  bar- 
rack. A  fine  view  is  enjoyed  from  the  huge  Torre  di  Augusta,  —  A 
good  view  of  the  town  is  also  obtained  from  the  terrace  of  the  Ca- 
puchin Convent  above  the  Castello.  —  The  rocky,  fortified  hill  of 
Verruca  or  Dos  Trento  (960  ft.),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  is 
not  accessible  to  visitors. 

From  Trent  to  Bassano  through  the  Venetian  Mountains,  70  M.  Rail- 
way to  (47  M.)  Tezze  in  28/4-83/4  hrs.  (fares  3  fl.  23,  2  fl.  13,  1  fl.  8  kr.)^  Dil- 
igence thence  (railway  in  contemplation)  to  (23  M.)  Bassano  in  4V2  hrs.  — 
The  line  leaves  the  Adige  at  (8  M.)  Povo  and  ascends  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Fersina. 

15V2  M.  Pergine  (1575  ft. ;  ^ffdtel  VoUolini),  a  market-town  with  4400 
inhab.,  commanded  by  the  handsome  castle  of  that  name.  —  A  little  farther 
on  we  pass  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Caldonazzo,  22  M.  Galdonazzo.  —  24^2  H. 
Levico  CStabilimento  f  ^Alb.  Oermania,  etc.),  a  frequented  watering-place 
with  arsenic  springs,  lies  near  the  Lago  di  Levico,  which  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  ridge  from  the  Lake  of  Caldonazzo.  Here  begins  the  fertile  Val 
augana,  watered  by  the  Brenta.  —  30  M.  Roncegno-Marter  (1364  ft.),  the 
station  for  the  baths  of  Roncegno,  I1/2  M.  to  the  N. 

33  M.  Borgo  di  Yalsugana  (1295  ft.',  Hdtel  Valtugana ;  Croce  Bianca), 
the  capital  of  the  valley.  To  the  N.  rises  the  ruined  castle  of  Telvana, 
with  the  remains  of  a  second  castle  (San  Pietro)  high  above  it.  —  Above 
(37  M.)  Strigno  (1144  ft.),  to  the  N.,  is  the  beautiful  ch&teau  of  Jvano, 
belonging  to  Count  Wolkenstein-Trostburg.  —  The  train  skirts  the  foot 
of  the  Cima  Lasta  (5510  ft.),  high  up  on  which  is  the  Ponte  delVOrco,  a 
curious  natural  bridge.  —  47  M.  Tezze  (740  ft.),  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way, lies  IV2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  village  of  that  name  (Austrian  custom- 
house). 

Beyond  Tezze  the  Road  crosses  the  Italian  frontier  and  reaches  (8  M.) 
Primolano  (710  ft.;  Posta,  plain),  a  poor  village  surrounded  by  mountains. 
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Oar  road  enters  the  imposing  rocky  gorge  of  the  *Canale  di  Brenta.  In  a 
rocky  cavity  to  the  left,  100  ft.  above  the  road,  is  the  medieeval  strong- 
hold of  Covolo  (inaccessible).  About  3  M.  farther  on  the  Cismone  descends 
from  the  Val  Ftimiero.  Opposite  (13V2  M.)  Carpani  (486  ft.*,  Cavallino), 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brenta,  lies  VaUtagna^  inhabited  chiefly  bv  the 
makers  of  broad-brimmed  straw-hats.  —  Beyond  (19  M.)  Solagna  (430  ft.) 
the  ravine  of  the  Brenta  expands.  Abont  I'/z  M.  farther  on  the  road  turns 
a  comer,  and  a  view  is  obtained  of  a  broad  plain  with  large  olive-planta- 
tions, in  which  lies  the  picturesque  town  of  — 
23  M.  Bassano  (see  p.  241). 

The  Railway  follows  the  Adlge.  —  122  M.  Matarello,  On  a 
IkUl  near  (127  M.)  Galliano  rises  the  castle  of  BesenOy  the  property 
of  Count  Trapp.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Adlge,  as  far  as  the  Italian 
frontier,  is  named  the  Vol  Lagarina.  It  is  rich  in  vines,  maize, 
and  mulherrles.  —  129  M.  Volano ;  130  M.  ViUa  Lagarina. 

132 M.  Bovereto  (695  ft.;  *H6t.  Olira ;  Agnello),  a  considerable 
town  with  9000  inhah.,  has  an  old  Castello,  —  Road  to  Torrebelvi- 
cmo  and  SchiOj  see  p.  231. 

The  train  crosses  the  Leno,  On  the  right  hank  of  the  Adlge  lies 
Isera,  celebrated  for  its  wine,  with  numerous  villas  and  a  waterfall. 
On  the  left  bank,  to  the  E.  of  the  railway,  near  Lizzana,  is  the 
CasUllo  Dante  (10lO3  ft.),  which  about  the  year  1302  was  visited  by 
Dante  when  banished  from  Florence. 

135  M.  Xori  (570  ft ;  Buffet;  Railway  Hotel,  a  tolerable  Italian 

house,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  lY4fl.). 

Fbom  Mobi  to  Riva  on  thb  Laoo  di  Gakda  vii  Abco,  15V>  H.,  steam 
tramway  in  li/s  hr.  (fares  ist  cl.  1  fl.  23,  3rd  cl.  51  kr.).  [The  distance  to 
Riva  by  the  direct  road  is  about  11  M.;  carr.  3V«i  with  two  horses  7  fl.] 
The  line  crosses  the  Adige  to  (2  M.)  Mori  Borgata,  the  station  for  the  large 
village  of  Mori  (672  ft.).  It  then  traverses  the  broad  green  valley  to 
(iVs  M.)  Loppio  (735  ft.),  with  the  chateau  of  Count  Gastelbarco,  passes  the 
little  Za^ro  di  Loppio,  with  its  rocky  islands,  and  winds  up  among  rocky 
debris  to  the  (1^4  M.)  culminating  point  of  the  route,  at  the  chapel  of 
San  Cfiovanni  (9lD  ft.).  We  now  descend  to  (8  M.)  Jfago,  a  village  situated 
on  the  brink  of  a  ravine,  with  Uie  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Peneda  (922  ft.), 
on  a  barren  rock  to  the  left.  The-  road  leads  hence  to  the  left  to  Torbole 
(p.  200)  and  (3  M.)  Riva.  —  The  line  descends  along  the  right  slope  of  the 
mountains.  We  enjoy  an  exquisite  *View  of  the  blue  Lago  di  Garda,  with 
the  Sarca  at  our  feet,  and  the  long  Monte  Brione  oppo.site.  Presently 
Arco  and  Ihe  wide  valley  of  the  Sarca,  with  its  mountain-sides,  come  into 
view.  11  M.  Oltresarea  is  the  station  for  several  villages.  We  then  cross 
the  Sarca  to  (12^/2  M.)  Areo  (p.  206).  Thence  we  traverse  the  fertile  valley 
(to  the  left  Mte.  Brione;  to  the  right,  among  the  mountains,  Tenno,  see 
n.  203).  18V>  M.  San  Tommaso.  i5Vs  M.  Riva  (p.  201 ;  steamers  on  the 
Lago  di  Oarda,  see  p.  197). 

Near  (1361/2  M.)  San  Marco  the  line  intersects  the  so-called 
SlavirU  di  San  Marco,  probably  the  remains  of  an  ancient  glacier, 
according  to  others  the  traces  of  a  vast  landslip,  which  is  said  to 
have  buried  a  town  here  in  883,  and  is  described  by  Dante  {In- 
ferno xli.  4-9).   At  (137  M.)  Serravalle  the  valley  contracts. 

142  M,  Ala  (415  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant;  Hdtel  Ala;  Cervo),  with 
4600  inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  the  Italian  and  Austrian  custom-house 
authorities.  Those  who  have  forwarded  luggage  by  this  route  to  or 
from  Italy  should  enquire  for  it  at  the  custom-house  here.  —  144  M. 

1* 
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AviOf  tlte  last  Anstrian  station,  with  the  dilapidated  chateau  of 
Count  Gastelbarco. 

148  M.  Peri  (413  ft),  the  first  Italian  station,  is  the  starting- 
point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Monte  Baldo  (Mte.  Maggiore;  comp. 
p.  202J,  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Adige  from  the  Lago  di 
Garda.  —  On  an  eminence  to  the  right,  near  (loG  M.)  Ceraino,  lies 
Rivoliy  which  was  stormed  by  the  French  in  1796  and  1797  under 
Mass^na,  and  afterwards  gave  him  his  ducal  title.  —  We  now  enter 
the  Chiusa  di  Verona^  a  rocky  defile  celebrated  in  mediaeval  warfare. 
At  the  entrance  are  the  works  of  JncanaUj  commanding  the  pass. 

The  train  passes  (iQO  M..)  Domegliard,  also  a  station  on  the 
Verona  and  Caprino  line  (comp.  p.  220),  then  (164  M.)  Pescar^ 
tinay  and  (167  M.)  Parana  all'  Adige  (p.  220),  crosses  the  Adige, 
and  soon  reaches  the  Verona  and  Milan  line. 

At  Verona  (see  p.  207)  it  first  stops  at  (173  M.)  the  Stazione 
Porta  Nuova  and  then  at  the  (175  M.)  Stazione  Porta  Vescovo^  the 
principal  station. 

6.  From  Vienna  to  Venice  vid.  Pontebba. 

401  M.  Austrian  South  Railway  to  Bruck;  Austbian  State  Bail  wax 
thence  to  Poniajel;  Nobth  Italian  Railway  thence  to  Venice.  *Train  de 
luxe'  (Vienna-Cannes^  1st  class  carriages  only,  at  special  ra  e)  daily  in 
winter,  via  Amstetten^  in  15*/4  hrs. ;  express  train  viS.  Bruck  in  10^4  bra.,  via 
Amsieuen  in  li ^4  brs-  (fares  76  fr.  bO,  52  tr.  55  c.) ;  ordinary  train  in  25Vs  hrs. 

Vienna,  see  Baedeker  s  Austria,  The  express  trains  take  1^/4  hr« 
from  Vienna  to  (47  M.)  GLoggnitz  via  Baden  and  Wiener'Neustadt,  — 
At  Gioggnitz  (1450  ft.)  begins  the  *8tmmering  Railway,  the  oldest 
of  the  great  continental  mountain-railways,  constructed  in  1848- 
53  (best  views  on  the  left').  In  the  valley  flows  the  green  Schwarzau. 
On  the  left  is  the  three-peaked  Sonnwendstein;  to  the  W.,  in  the 
background,  the  Raxalp,  At  (51  M).  Payerbach  (iQib  ft,')  the  train 
crosses  the  Valley  of  Reichenau  by  a  viaduct  80  ft.  high  and  ascends 
rapidly  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  valley  (gradient  1 :  40).  Beyond  four 
tunnels  it  reaches  (60  M.)  Klamm  (2290  ft.),  with  a  half-ruined 
castle  of  Prince  Liechtenstein,  on  a  rocky  pinnacle.  Far  below  runs 
the  old  Semmering  road.  The  train  now  skirts  the  Weinzettelwand 
by  a  long  gallery  and  reaches  (64 Y2  M.)  Breitenstein (2630  ft.).  Two 
more  tunnels  are  traversed,  and  the  ravines  of  the  Kalte  Rinne  and 
the  Vntere  Adlitzgraben  crossed  by  lofty  viaducts. 

After  three  more  tunnels  the  train  reaches  (69^2  ^0  Semmering 
(2930  ft.),  and  passes  from  Austria  into  Styria  by  means  of  the 
Semmering  Tunnel,  nearly  1  M.  long.  It  then  descends  rapidly  on 
the  N.  slope  of  the  Froeschnitz  to  (75y2M.)  Spital  and  (80  M.)  Miirz- 
tuachlag  (2200  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant).  —  The  line  now  follows  the 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Murz,  containing  numerous  forges.  85  M. 
Langenwang ;  87^2  M.  Krieglach;  90^2  M.  Mitterdorf.  On  the  right 
rises  the  chateau  of  Pichl,  and  beyond  the  ruins  of  Lichtenegg. 
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The  train  makes  a  wide  sweep  round  the  Wariberg-Kogel^  crossing 
the  Murz  twice,  and  reaches  (95  M.l  Kindberg ,  with  a  castle  of 
Count  Attems.  —  100  M.  Martin;  10372  M.  Kapfenherg. 

IO6V2  M.  Bmck  (1595  ft. ;  Wintersteiner),  a  small  town  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Miirz  and  Mur^  with  an  old  castle,  is  the  junction 
of  the  line  to  Oratz  and  Trieste  (see  Baedeker's  AtLstria').  On  a  rocky 
height  to  the  N.  of  the  station  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Landskron, 

The  Staatsbahn,  which  we  now  follow,  diverges  to  the  right 
from  the  South  Railway,  crosses  the  Afur,  and  ascends  the  narrow 
Talley  of  that  river.  Beyond  (114  M.l  Niklasdorfwe  again  cross  the 
Mur  and  reach  (II6V2  M.l  Leohen  (1745  ft.),  the  most  important 
town  of  Upper  Styria  (7000  inhab.).  The  train  describes  a  wide 
circuit  round  the  town,  and  stops  at  the  (117V2  M^O  Staatshahnhofj 
to  the  S.  of  the  suburb  of  Waasen.  It  then  follows  the  Mur,  pass- 
ing the  chateau  of  Goss  on  the  left. 

125  M.  Saxikt  Xiohael  (1955  ft. ;  *Rail.  Restauranf),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lieaing-Thal^  is  the  junction  for  the  line  to  Selzthal  and 
Amstetten,  followed  by  the  'train  de  luxe*  mentioned  at  p.  20.  — 
139  M.  KnittelfeU  (2110  ft.).  —  I48V2  M.  Juderiburg  (2380  ft.; 
Rail.  Re8taurant\  at  the  base  of  the  Seethal  AlpSy  with  extensive 
foun  'Ties.  —  151^/2  M.  Thalheim ;  157  M.  St,  Georgen;  160  M.  Unz- 
markt.  On  the  right  rises  the  ruin  of  Frauenburg^  once  the  seat  of  the 
minnesinger  Ulrich  von  Liechtenstein.  Beyond  (164V2  M.)  Scheif- 
lingj  with  the  chateau  of  Schrattenberg  (r.),  the  train  quits  the  Mur 
and  ascends  to  (169V2  M.)  St.  Lambrecht  (2900  ft.),  on  the  water- 
shed between  the  Mur  and  the  Drave.  It  then  descends  the  valley 
of  the  OUa,  passing  (173  M.)  Neumarkt  and  (178  M.)  Einoed. 

I82V2  M.  Friesach  (2090  ft.) ,  an  ancient  town,  commanded  by 
four  ruined  castles ,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Olsa  with  the  Met' 
nitz,  —  The  train  now  enters  the  Krappfeld^  the  fertile  plain  of  the 
Gurk;  to  the  E.  is  the  Sau-Alpe,  to  the  S.  rise  the  Karawanken. 
I85V2M.  Hirt;  189  M.  Treibach;  197  M.  Lattnsdor/* (*Rail.  Restau- 
rant). The  most  interesting  of  the  numerous  castles  of  the  Car- 
inthian  nobles  in  this  district  is  ^Hoch-Osterwitzy  the  property  of 
the  KhevenhuUer  family,  2  M.  to  the  S.W.,  on  a  rock  500  ft.  high. 

From  (20172  M.)  Glandorf  (*Rail.  Restaurant)  a  branch-line 
diverges  to  Klagenfurt.  —  203  M.  St.  Veit  (1560  ft.),  an  ancient 
town  with  3000  inhab.,  was  the  capital  of  Garinthia  down  to  1519. 

—  The  line  continues  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Glan ,  part  of 
which  is  marshy.  2O8V2  M.  Feistritz-Pulst,  To  the  right  is  the  ruin 
of  LiebenfeU;  to  the  left  those  of  KarUberg  and  (farther  on)  Hardegg, 

—  211  M.  Glanegg,  with  an  old  castle.  Beyond  (21772  M.)  Feldkir- 
eken  we  skirt  a  wide  moor  and  at  (22372  M.)  ^temdor/" approach  the 
Ossiacher  See  (1600  ft.).  22572  M.  Ossiach;  229  M.  Sattendorf. 
At  the  S.W.  end  of  the  lake  is  the  ruin  of  Landskron, 

\234M.  Villach  (1665  ft.;  *Rnil.  Restaurant ,- Mosser ;  Post,  etc.), 
an  old  town  on  the  Drave^  with  7700  inhab.,  the  junction  of  the 
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lines  to  Marburg  and  Franzensfeste,  is  very  picturesquely  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  DobraUch  (7110  ft.). 

The  train  skirts  the  town  towards  the  S.  and  crosses  the  Drave. 
—  236V2  M.  Bad  Villach,  with  warm  sulphur  springs.  We  now  cross 
the  Gail,  239 V2M.  Fimitz;  2431/2  M.  Amoldstein;  liVI^^.Thoerl- 
Maglem.  The  line  then  runs  along  the  left  side  of  the  ScJUitza 
Valley  and  passes  through  two  tunnels. 

251  M.  TarrlB  (2410  ft. ;  *Rail.  Hotel  ^  Restawanf),  where  the 
railway  from  Laibach  joins  ours  ou  the  left,  the  chief  place  in  tbe 
Kanal  Valley,  consists  of  Vnter-Tarvis,  in  the  floor  of  the  valley, 
1/2  M.  from  the  the  station,  and  Ober-TarviSj  ^/^  M.  farther  on, 
with  a  station  of  its  own,  at  which  the  slow  trains  stop. 

Beyond  Ober-Tarris  the  line  gradually  ascends.  To  the  left 
rises  the  Luschariberg  (5880  ft.),  with  a  much  -  frequented  pil- 
grimage-church. —  256  M.  Saifnitz  (2615  ft.),  on  the  watershed 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  The  train  then  descends 
along  the  Fella,  —  260  M.  Vggowitz,  Near  the. picturesque  Fort 
Malborgeth  the  Fella  is  crossed.  Beyond  (26272  ^0  Malborgeth  the 
train  traverses  a  rocky  ravine,  at  the  end  of  which  lies  (266  M.)  Lu88- 
nitz,  passes  Leopoldakirchen  on  the  left,  and  crosses  the  Vogelbach. 

272  M.  Pontafel  (1870  ft. ;  Railway  Restaurant),  the  Austrian 
frontier-station,  where  the  luggage  of  passengers  arriving  from  Italy 
is  examined.  Pontafel  is  separated  by  the  rushing  Pontebbana  from — 

2731/2  M.  Pontebba  (Railway  Restaurant),  the  first  village  in 
Italy,  with  the  Italian  custom-house  (luggage  examined).  The  next 
part  of  the  railway,  traversing  the  wild  ravine  of  the  Fella  (* Voile 
del  Ferro),  is  remarkable  both  for  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  and 
for  the  boldness  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  line.  The  train 
at  first  descends  rapidly  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Fella,  and 
then  crosses  the  river  by  an  iron  bridge,  1 30  ft.  high,  at  Ponte  di 
Muro.  —  278  m.  Dogna,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  that  name,  at 
the  head  of  which  rises  the  grand  pyramid  of  the  Montasio  or  Bram- 
hofel  (9030  ft.).  —  281  M.  Chiusaforte,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
picturesque  Raccolana  Valley,  At  (286  M.)  Resiutta  the  train  crosses 
the  Resia,  Below  (288 M.)  Moggio  the  valley  of  the  Fella  expands. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  covered  with  rubble.  A  little  below 
(291 M.)  Stazione  per  la  Camia  the  Fella  flows  into  the  Tagliamento, 
which  here  waters  an  extensive  plain. 

294  M.  Venzone.  The  train  traverses  the  marshy  valley  of  the 
Tagliamento  by  an  imposing  viaduct,  1/2  M.  in  length,  and  then 
quits  the  basin  of  that  river,  which  flows  towards  the  S.W.  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  —  298  M.  Oemona-Ospedaletto,  the  junction  of  the 
new  line  to  Venice  via  Gasarsa  and  Portogruaro  (comp.  pp.  306, 309); 
301 V2M.  Magnano-Artegna;  304  M.  Tarcento;  3O6V2  M.  Trice- 
simo ;  310  M.  Reana  del  Rojale,  —  316  M.  Udine,  see  p.  306. 

From  Udine  to  (401  M.)  Venice,  see  pp.  306-303. 
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From  the  Piazza  Castello,  with  the  Royal  Palace,  to  the 
Academy  (gallery  of  pidntiogs)  and  the  Piazze  S.  Carlo 
and  Carlo  Emanuele,  z7.  —  From  the  Piazza  Castello  to 
the  Cathedral  and  the  Piazza  Emanuele  Filiberto,  33.  — 
From  the  Piazza  Castello  to  the  Piazza  dello  Statuto; 
Giardino  della  Cittadella;  Central  Station  ;  Corso  Viltorio 
Emanuele  Segundo,  34.  —  From  the  Piazza  Castello  hy 
the  Via  di  Po  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  and 
thence  to  the  Kuovo  Oiardino  Puhblico,  35.  —  Bight 
bank  of  the  Po;  Capuchin  monastery,  37. 

Excursions:  The  Superga,  38. —  Honcalieri.  Stupinigi. 

Carignano,  38. 

8.  The  Alpine  Valleys  to  the  West  of  Turin 39 

a.  Ceresole  Reale,  39.  —  b.  Lanzo,  39.  —  c.  Snaa,  40.  — 
d.  Torre  Pellice,  40.  —  e.  Crissolo  (Monte  Viao),  41. 

9.  From  Turin  to  Ventimiglia  via  Cuneo  and  Tenda   .    .     41 

10.  From  Cuneo  to  Bastia  (Turin,  Savona) 44 

Environs  of  Mondovi,  45. 

11.  From  Turin  to  Genoa 45 

a.  Via  Alessandria  and  Novi 45 

h.  Vit  Bra  and  Savona      47 

From  Bra  to  Alessandria,  48.  —  From  Ceva  to  Ormea,  48. 

c.  Vi&  Acqui  and  Ovada 48 

12.  From  Turin  to  Aosta  and  Oourmayeur 49 

13.  From  Aosta  to  the  Graian  Alps 55 

1.  From  Aosta  to  Cogne,  55.  —  2.  From  Cogne  to  Valsava- 
ranche,  57.  —  3.  From  Valsavaranche  to  Rhfime^  Notre- 
Dame,  57.  —  4.  From  Rhymes  Notre-Dame  to  Valgri- 
sanche,  Liverogne,  and  Aosta,  58. 

14.  From  Santhi^  (Turin)  to  Biella 59 

15.  From  Turin  to  Milan  via  Novara 60 

From  Vercelli  to  Alessandria,  60.  —  From  Novara  to 
Varallo,  to  Arona,  and  to  Seregno,  61. 


This  district  *at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  \  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  separated  from  Lombardy  by  the  Ticino, 
embraces,  according  to  the  present  division,  the  provinces  of  Turin^  No- 
vara^ Cuneo^  and  Alessandria^  with  3,233,000  inhab.,  and  an  area  of  about 
11,400  sq.  M.  It  consists  of  lowlands  flanking  the  banks  of  the  Po  and 
its  tributaries,  which  yield  rice  and  maize,  and  of  highlands  where  ex- 
cellent wine  and  silk  are  produced,  and  lastly  of  a  bleaker  mountain 
region  of  forests  and  pastures.  The  earliest  Inhabitants  were  Celtic  and 
Ligurian  tribes,  who  were  but  slowly  influenced  by  Roman  culture;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  subjugation  of  the  higher 
valleys  was  completed.  The  Dialect  of  the  people  still  retains  traces  of 
their  ancient  affinity  with  the  French  \  thus,  pwuve^  instead  of  the  Italian 
piowre,  om  for  uomOy  cheur  for  cuorsy  sitd  for  eittA,  rason  for  ragione^ 
piatsa  tor  piazza.  This  patois  is  universally  spoken,  even  by  the  upper 
classes,  but  is  unintelligible  to  strangers.  Throughout  Piedmont,  however, 
French  is  very  generally  understood 

The  Uibtoby  of  the  country  is   closely  interwoven  with   that  of  its 
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dynasty.  The  Hou$e  of  Bavoy  (or  Ca$a  Sdbavda),  a  family  of  German 
origin,  professing  even  to  trace  their  descent  from  the  Saxon  Duke 
Wittekind,  the  opponent  of  Charlemagne,  first  became  conspicnoas  among 
the  nobles  of  Upper  Bnrgnndy  about  the  year  1000.  Humbert  I.  (d. 
1066)  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  In  1101  his 
descendants  were  created  imperial  counts  of  Savoy  by  Henry  IV.,  and  by 
judiciously  espousing  the  cause  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor  alternately, 
they  gradually  succeeded  in  extending  their  supremacy  over  Turin,  Aosta, 
Susa,  Ivrea,  and  Nice.  Amadeus  VI.  (1343-83),  known  as  the  *Conte  Verde* 
(*green  count^)  from  his  usual  dress,  strengthened  and  extended  the  power 
of  his  house  in  numerous  feuds.  Amadeu»  F/7/.,  raised  to  the  ducid  dig- 
nity by  Emp.  Sigiamund  in  1416,  added  Geneva,  Vercelli,  and  Piedmont 
to  his  possessions,  and  gave  the  principality  its  fir't  legislative  code.  He 
was  created  pope  as  Felix  V.  (14d9-49)  by  the  Council  of  Basle  and  died 
in  1451.  —  Situated  between  the  two  great  mediseval  powers  of  France  on 
one  side,  and  Austria  and  Spain  on  the  other ,  the  princes  of  -^avoy  fre> 
quently  changed  sides,  and  although  sometimes  overtaken  by  terrible  dis* 
asters,  they  contrived  to  maintain,  and  even  to  extend,  their  territory. 
At  one  period  the  greater  part  of  the  Duchy  was  annexed  to  France,  but 
Emmanuel  Philibert  ('Testa  di  Ferro',  1553-80)  restored  it  to  its  original 
extent,  being,  as  regards  internal  organisation  also,  its  second  founder. 
Under  his  son  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  (1580-1630)  the  Duchy  again  became 
dependent  on  France.  From  the  sons  of  this  prince  are  descended  the 
elder  branch  of  the  family,  which  became  extinct  in  1831,  and  the  younger 
Carignano  line,  which  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Carlo 
Alberto.  The  following  dukes  were  Vittorio  Amedeo  I.  (1630-37),  Fran^ 
ceseo  Oiacinto  (1637-38),  Carlo  Emanuele  II.  (1638-75),  and  Vittorio  Ame- 
deo II.  (1675-1730).  The  last  of  these,  having  boldly  allied  himself  with 
Austria  during  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  managed  to  throw  off  the 
French  suzerainty  (1703) ;  he  obtained  Sicily  as  his  reward,  which  island, 
however,  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  exchange  for  Sardinia  (1720),  and 
in  1713  assumed  the  title  of  Kino,  which  was  subsequently  coupled  with 
the  name  of  the  latter  island.  His  successors  were  Carlo  Emanuele  III. 
(1730-73),  and  Vittorio  Amedeo  III.  (1773-96).  After  the  battle  of  Turin 
(1706),  in  which  Prince  Eugene  commanded  the  Imperialist.^,  the  Piedmont- 
ese  princes  directed  their  attention  to  Prussia,  which  served  as  a  model 
for  the  organisation  of  their  kingdom.  In  both  countries  the  military 
and  feudal  element  preponderated,  and  both  were  obliged  to  succumb 
to  the  new  powers  evolved  by  the  French  revolution.  Carlo  Emanuele  IV. 
(1796-1802)  was  deprived  of  all  his  continental  possessions  by  the  French 
in  1798,  and  restricted  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which  was  protected 
by  the  English  fleet.  Vittorio  Emanuele  I.  (1802-21)  was  at  length  rein- 
stated in  his  dominions,  with  the  addition  of  Genoa,  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  The  Napoleonic  period  had  swept  away  the  feudal  institutions 
of  Piedmont,  and  had  bequeathed  in  their  stead  many  of  the  benefits  of 
modern  legislation,  and  high  military  renown.  It  is  therefore  intelligible 
that  the  clerical  reaction,  which  set  in  with  the  king''s  return,  gave  rise 
to  an  insurrection  which  caused  the  king  to  abdicate,  and  which  had 
to  be  quelled  by  Austrian  troops.  His  brother  Carlo  Felice  (1821-31)  ad- 
hered faithfully  to  Jesuitical  principles,  and  lived  on  the  whole  in  ac- 
cordance  with  his  motto,  'Non  sono  re  per  essere  seccato**  ('worried''). 
The  older  line  of  the  House  of  Savoy  became  extinct  with  this  prince,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  collateral  line  of  Carignano  (p.  89  \  27th  April,  1831). 
Carlo  Alberto  (b.  1798),  who  had  been  educated  at  a  French  military 
school,  and  had  headed  the  insurrection  of  1821,  was  protected  by  France 
and  Russia  against  the  attempts  of  Austria  to  deprive  him  of  his  claims 
to  the  throne.  His  own  experiences,  and  the  force  of  circumstances, 
rendered  him  an  implacable  enemy  of  Austria.  With  him  began  the 
national  development  of  Piedmont,  although  his  efforts  were  not  always 
consistent.  The  liberals  called  him  the  'Re  Tentenna^  (the  vacillating), 
while  in  1843  he  himself  described  his  position  as  being  *  between  the 
daggers  of  the  Carbonari  and  the  chocolate  of  the  Jesuits*.  On  6th 
Jan.,  1848,  Count  Cavour  made  the  first  public  demand  for  the  establiah- 
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ment  of  a  constitution ,  and  on  the  7th  Feb.  the  king ,  half  in  despair, 
yielded  to  the  popular  desires.  The  insurrection  in  I^mbardy  at  length 
induced  him  to  become  the  champion  of  national  independence,  and  to 
give  vent  to  his  old  enmity  against  Austria  (28rd  March),  but  one  year 
later  his  career  terminated  with  his  defeat  at  Novara  (23rd  March,  1849). 
He  then  abdicated  and  retired  to  Oporto,  where  he  died  in  a  few  months 
(26th  July).  It  was  reserved  for  his  son  Vittorio  Emanuele  II.  (b.  1820, 
d.  9th  Jan.,  1878)  finally  to  give  effect  to  the  national  wishes  of  Italy. 

7.  Turin,  Ital.  Torino, 

Railway  Statiomi.  1.  Statione  Centrales  or  di  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  E,4,5), 
a  handsome  edifice  with  waiting-rooms  adorned  with  frescoes,  and  the 
terminus  of  all  the  lines  (Rail.  Restaurant).  —  2.  Stasione  di  Porta  Su»a 
(PI.  C,  8,  4),  the  first  stopping-place  of  all  the  trains  of  the  Novara-Milan 
line  (omnibuses  and  cabs  meet  every  train).  City  office  at  the  Agenzia  di 
Citt^  delle  Ferrovie  del  Mediterraneo^  Via  Finanze  9.  —  Stations  of  the  Steam 
Tramways:  for  tbe  Superga  (p.  3  )  in  the  Piazza  Gastello  (PI.  E,  F,  2);  for 
Cirii-Lamo  (p.  S"*)  near  the  Ponte  Mosca  (PI.  E,  1):  f  r  Stupinigi  (p.  88)  in 
the  Via  Sacchi,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Central  Station^  for  Carignano^  see 
p.  38. 

Hotels.  *Gband  Hotel  dk  Tukin  (PI.  b;  E,  4,5),  Via  Sacchi  10,  oppo- 
site the  central  station,  with  lift  and  electric  light,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  4-7,  B.  IVt, 
d^j.  SVz,  I>.  5,  omn.  IV2,  pens  from  10  fr.  ^  BoNNE-FEmiE-MgTROFOLE-FEDBR 
(PI.  h;  E,  2),  Via  Pietro  Micca  3,  with  lift  and  electric  I'ght;  HdTEL  db 
L^EcBOFE  (PI.  a;  E,  2),  Piazza  Castello  19,  with  lift,  electric  light,  and  steam 
heati  Hotel  d^Angletbrre  et  Tkdmbetta  (PI.  c^  E,  3, 4),  Via  Roma  31  and 
Via  Cavour  2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens,  10  fr.  All  these  are  of  the  first  class.  — 
Alberoo  Centrals  (PI.  g;  E,  3),  Via  delle  Finanze  2,  with  good  restaurant, 
B.  2-2V2,  L.  V21  A.  »/4«  B.  IV4,  d<j.  incl.  wine  3,  D.  incl.  wine  4,  pens. 
9  fr.  —  The  following  are  second-class  and  more  in  the  Italian  style :  Hotel 
SuissB  ST  Terminus  (PI.  i ;  E,  4),  Via  Sacchi  2,  near  the  central  station, 
B.,  L.,  &  A.  3-6,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  2V2i  D.  4V4,  pens.  8-10,  omn.  V2  fr-i  H6tel 
DB  France  et  de  la  Concorde  fPl.  1 ;  F.  2,  3),  Via  di  Po  20 ;  Tre  Coronb 
(PI.  m;  E,  2),  Via  Venti  Settembre  41;  Venezia  e  Bub  Rosso,  Via  Venti 
Scttembre  70  (PI.  E,  2);  Dogana  Vecchia  (PI.  n;  E,  2),  Via  Corte  d'Ap- 
pello  4,  adjoining  the  Palazzo  di  Citta,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2f  B.  1  fr.,  omn. 60  c, 
well  spoken  of.  —  The  Orissini^  a  kind  of  bread  in  long,  thin,  and  crisp 
sticks,  are  a  speciality  of  the  place.  The  Piedmontese  wines  have  a  high 
repute  (comp.  p.  xxii). 

Bestaurants  (comp.  p.  zx).  *CamMo,  Piazza  Carignano  2,  much  fre- 
quented in  the  morning,  best  Italian  wines,  separate  room  for  smokers; 
*PaHgi^  Via  di  Po  21;  Commercio^  Via  Vetiti  Settembre  74,  near  the  Piazza 
Castello;  Milano,  comer  of  the  Piazza  Castello  and  Via  Barbaroux,  well 
spoken  of ;  Tavetta  (Dilei),  Via  di  Po;  Posta^  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto ;  Meri- 
diana^  Via  S.  Teresa  6  (Vienna  beer);  Chalet  Rusxe^  In  the  Giardino  Pubb- 
lico  (p.  37).  —  Vermouth  di  Torino  (famous),  good  at  Carpano^s^  Piazza 
Castello  18. 

Caf^a.  Parigi  (see  above);  Londra^  Via  di  Po  14;  Nazionale^  Via  di 
Po  20;  Ban  Carlo^  Piazza  S.  Carlo  (concert  in  the  evening);  Romano  (p.  36), 
(Hlleria  Subalpina ;  Borsa^  Via  Roma  25  (newspapers) ;  Ligure^  Corso  Vitt. 
Em.  II.,  near  the  station  (concerts);  Tavella  (see  above).  —  (Confectioners. 
Komana,  Baratti  &  Milano ,  Piazza  Castello,  S.  side ;  Stratta^  Piazza  8. 
Carlo  7.  Chocolate:  Moriondo  d:  Onriglio.  Via  Ar'isfi  86.  —  Beer  Houses 
{fiirrerie ;  comp.  p.  xxii).  Dreher^  Piazza  Carignano  6;  Voigt^  corner  of  the 
Via  Botero  and  Via  Pietro  Micca ;  Birreria  delta  Bona.  Via  deir  Accademia 
delle  Scienze  2;  Birreria  Italiana,  Piazza  Castello  20. 

Oabs  (Vetture,  Oittadine):  per  drive  (corsa)  1  fr.,  at  night  (12-6  a.m.) 
1  fr.  50  c. ;  first  V«  hr.  1  fr.,  first  hour  (ora)  1  fr.  50  c,  each  following 
V«hr.  75  c,  at  night  IV2,  2,  and  1  fr.;  hand-luggage,  carried  inside,  free; 
each  trunk  20  q.  —  Two-horse  carriage  50  c.  more  in  each  case. 


26     Route  7.  TURIN.  Tramways. 

Tnunwayt  (borae  and  electric;  fare  10  c,  transfer  15  c.)  traverse  the 
streets  in  many  different  directions  (see  Plan).  The  chief  centres  are 
Piassa  Castello  (PI.  £,  F,  2),  Piasza  Emanuele  Filiberto  (Torta  Palazzo^  *, 
PL  D,  B,  1),  Piazza  dello  Statuto  (PL  0,  2),  Piazsa  S.  Martino  (PL  C,  3), 
and  Piasza  Carlo  Felice  (PL  E,  4). 

Steam  Tramways  ply  to  various  points  in  the  more  or  less  immediate 
neighbourhood;  comp.  the  Italian  time-tables. 

Post  Ofilee  (PL  48,  F  3;  tor  potte  rutante  letters,  etc.),  Via  Principe 
Amedeo  10;  branch-office  at  the  Stazione  Gentrale.  —  Telegraph  Offlees, 
Piazza  Carlo  Alberto  (PL  F,  3)  and  at  the  Stazione  CHentrale. 

Booksellers.  Carlo  Clausen^  Via  di  Po  19;  Rosenberg  &  Sellier,  Via  Bo- 
gino  3;  F.  Casanova^  Piazza  Carignano;  L,  Rous  A  Co.^  in  the  Galleria 
Snbalpina  (p.  27).  — Photogbaphs.  Clausen^  see  above;  J,/»nann,  Via  dell' 
Accademia  Albertina.  —  Kkwspapkxs:  Stanza,  Oazzetta  del  Popolo,  Oaz- 
tetta  di  Torino^  Italia  Reafe. 

eooda  Agents.  Giov.  Bianeotti,  Via  Bogino  21 ;  Fratelli  Oirard^  Via 
Cemaia  14.  —  Stenographer  and  Type  Writer,  Cetare  Verona^  20  Via  Carlo 
Alberto. 

Bankers.  Pellegrini  <k  Moris  ^  Piazza  Solferlno  6;  De  Fernex  A  Co-t 
Via  Alfieri  16;  KuetenkCo.,  Via  Venti  Settembre  54.  —  Money  Changers. 
Bauer  &  Borelli^  Via  Cavour  10. 

Physicians.  Dr.  F.  Conti.,  Corso  Oporto  30  (speaks  English  and  French); 
Dr.  Bergesio^  Via  Melchior  Gioia  8  (speaks  French).  — Dentists.  /.  Bowman 
(Amer.),  Via  Finanze  11;  Martini^  Via  Pietro  Micca  (speaks  English);  (?«- 
relH,  Via  Eoma  15.  —  Chemists.  A.  Torre^  Via  di  Po  14 ;  Farmacia  Cen- 
trales Via  Roma  2. 

Baths.  La  Protwidenza,  Via  Venti  Settembre  7;  Bagni  Cavour^  Via 
Lagrange  22.    Bath  IV4-IV2  fr.,  with  fee  of  20  c. 

military  Husio  in  the  Piazza  Castello  every  afternoon  (5  p.m.);  in 
summer  daily  in  the  old  Piazza  d'Armi  about  6  p.m.,  during  the  Corso, 
and  Sun.  2-4  in  the  Giardino  Beale  (comp.  p.  28). 

Theatres.  Teatro  Regio  (PL  52;  F,  2),  Piazza  Castello,  for  operas  and 
ballets,  with  seats  for  2500  persons,  generiJly  open  during  Lent  and  the  Car- 
nival only  (admission  3  fr.,  reserved  seats  5,  poltrone  10  fr.) ;  Vittorio  Ema- 
nuele (PL  59;  F,  2).  Via  Rossini  13,  for  operas,  ballet8,  and  equestrian  per- 
formances, the  largest  in  the  city ;  Alfieri  (PL  56;  D,  3),  Piazza  Solferino,  for 
comedy  and  operettas;  Carignano  (PL  53 ;  E,  3),  in  the  Piazza  of  that  name ; 
Politeama  Ooldoni,  Via  Maria  Vittoria  44;  Teatro  Rossini  (PL  57;  F,  8),  Via 
di  Po  24,  for  plays  in  the  Piedmontese  dialect.  —  Caffi  Romano^  Galleria 
Subalpina  (p.  27),  a  theatre  of  varieties,  with  a  separate  stage  for  summer. 

British  Consul,  Oiacinto  Cassinis,  Via  Bogino  2d.  —  United  States  Con- 
sul, Percy  McElrath^  Via  Madama  Oristina  27. 

English  Church,  Via  Pio  Quinto  15,  behind  the  Tempio  Valdese;  ser- 
vice at  10.30  a.m.  —  Protestant  Service  in  the  Tempio  Valdese  (PL  18; 
F,  4)  on  Sundays,  in  French  at  11,  in  Italian  at  3  o'clock.  —  Free  Italian 
Church,  Via  Maria  Vittoria  27,  first  floor. 

Principal  Attractions  (1-1 V2  day):  Armoury  (p.  28),  Picture  Gallery 
(p.  30)  and  Museum  of  Antiquities  (p.  29)  ,  Museo  Civico  (p.  36),  monuments 
in  the  Cathedral  (p.  33),  view  from  the  Capuchin  monastery  (p.  37). 

Turin  (785  ft.) ,  Ital.  Torino  y  the  ancient  Taurasia,  capital  of 
theTaurlnl,  a  Ligurian-Oeltlc  tribe ,  destroyed  by  Hannibal  B.C. 
218,  afterwards  the  Roman  Augu$ta  Taurinorum,  was  the  capital 
of  the  County  of  Piedmont  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  1418  became 
subject  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  who  frequently  resided  here.  From 
1720  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  from  1860 
to  1865  of  Italy.  The  seat  of  a  university,  of  an  archbishop,  and 
of  a  military  academy,  and  headquarters  of  the  Ist  Italian  Corps 
d'Arm^e,  this  great  city  lies  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  Poj  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Dora  Riparia  below  the  city.    The  plain 
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Pcdazto  Madama.  TURIN.  7.  Route.     27 

of  the  Po  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Oraian  and  Cottian  Alps,  and 

on  the  E.  by  a  range  of  hills  rising  on  the  right  bank,  opposite  the 

city  (hill  of  the  Capuchins,  p.  37;  Superga,  p.  38).    Turin  vas  the 

chief  centre  of  those  national  struggles  ^hich  led  to  the  unification 

of  Italy.  The  remoyal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Florence  seriously 

impaired  the  prosperity  of  the  citizens  for  a  time ,  but  they  have 

long  since  recovered  their  losses.  The  rapidly  increasing  population 

now  numbers  upwards  of  340,000,  including  the  suburbs. 

Turin  is  conspicuous  among  the  cities  of  Italy  for  the  regularity  of 
its  construction.  Its  plan  presents  rectangular  blocks  of  houses  (Jsole)^  long, 
broad,  straight  streets  (Vie)^  spacious  squares,  and  numerous  gardens. 
Its  history  explains  this.  The  plan  of  the  old  town,  with  slight  varia- 
tions ,  is  ascertained  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  colony  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  It  formed  a  rectangle  of  2210  ft.  in  length,  and 
1370  ft.  in  breadth,  and  is  now  intersected  by  the  Via  Garibaldi,  which 
runs  between  the  Piazza  Gastello  and  the  Via  della  Gonsolata.  It  had 
four  principal  gates,  of  which  the  Porta  Palatina,  to  the  K.  (in  the  Pa- 
lazzo delle  Torri,  p.  33),  still  exists.  The  whole  town  was  comprised 
within  this  circumference  until  in  the  i7th  cent,  a  systematic  extension 
of  the  city  was  begun  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan.  The  forti- 
fications constructed  by  Francis  I.  in  1536,  and  finally  the  siege  of  1706 
cleared  away  most  of  the  old  buildings,  and  gave  the  town  its  present 
appearance.  The  fortifications  were  demolished  by  the  French  in  1801, 
and  the  citadel  had  to  give  place  to  the  railway  in  1857. 

The  spacious  Piazza  Gastello  (PI.  E,  F,  2)  forms  the  centre 
of  the  town.  From  this  point  the  busiest  streets  diverge :  Via  Roma, 
Via  Pietro  Micca,  Via  Garibaldi,  Via  delV  Accademia  delle  Scienze, 
and  the  broad  and  handsome  Via  di  Po,  leading  to  the  bridge  over 
the  Po,  and  flanked  by  arcades  (PorticiJ,  containing  shops.  The 
University  in  the  Via  di  Po,  see  p.  35.  —  In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
Piazza  Gastello  is  the  Oalleria  dell'  Induatria  Subalpina  (PL  20 ; 
F,  2),  built  in  1874,  containing  the  Gaffd  Romano  (p.  25).  The 
other  end  of  this  arcade  is  in  the  Piazza  Garlo  Alberto  (p.  29). 

The  Falaszo  Madama  (PI.  42 ;  E,  2),  the  ancient  castle,  a  lofty 
and  cumbrous  pile  in  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  Gastello ,  is  the  only 
mediaeval  structure  of  which  Turin  boasts ;  it  was  erected  by  Wil- 
liam of  Montferrat,  when  master  of  the  town  towards  the  end  of  the 
13th  cent.,  and  was  restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent,  by 
Lodovico  d'Acaja.  It  owes  its  present  name  to  Maria,  mother  of  King 
Victor  Amadeus  11. ,  who  as  Dowager  Duchess  (^Madama  Reale') 
occupied  the  building ,  and  embellished  it  in  1718  by  the  addition 
of  a  handsome  double  flight  of  steps  and  the  facade  with  marble 
columns  on  the  "W.  side,  from  a  design  by  Juvara.  The  two  original 
towers  on  the  E.  side  are  still  standing;  two  others  on  the  "W.  side, 
one  of  which  contains  an  observatory,  are  concealed  by  the  facade. 
From  1848  to  1860  the  palace  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Senate,  and  it  now  contains  several  institutions.  —  In  front 
of  it  stands  a  Monument  to  the  Sardinian  Army  (PI.  24),  by  Vine, 
Vela,  erected  by  the  Milanese  in  1859. 

At  the  N.W.  corner  of  this  piazza  is  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
with  a  peculiar  dome,  and  destitute  of  facade,  by  Ouarini  (i  687). 


28    Bouie?.  TURIN.  Pala%%o  Beale. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  Gastello  rises  the  Falaiio  Beale, 
or  Royal  Palace  (PI.  46 ;  E,  2),  a  plain  brick  edifice  begun  in  1646. 
The  palace-yard  is  separated  from  the  Piazza  by  a  gate,  the  pillars 
of  which  are  adorned  with  two  groups  in  bronze  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
designed  by  Abbondio  Sangiorgio  in  1842.  To  the  left  in  the  hall 
of  the  palace  (admission  free),  in  a  niche  near  the  staircase,  is  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Duke  Victor  Amadeus  I,  (d.  1637);  the  statue 
is  of  bronze,  the  horse  in  marble ;  below  the  latter  are  two  slaves. 
The  handsome  staircase  is  embellished  with  statues  of  Emmanuel 
Philibert  by  Vami,  and  Carlo  Alberto  by  Vela.  The  royal  apartments 
are  shown  daily,  9-3. 

The  S.E.  wing  of  the  palace  contains  the  •Rotal  Abmouby 
(ArmerCa  Reale;  PL  4,  E  2),  entered  from  the  arcade  of  the  Pre- 
fettura  (PI.  49,  E  F  2;  last  door  to  the  left);  admission  (11-3)  by 
tickets  obtained  (gratis)  on  the  landing  of  the  first  staircase.  The 
collection,  which  is  on  the  second  story,  is  very  choice.  Catalogue  5  fr. 

In  the  centre  of  Room  I  (Rotonda)  are  a  bronze  statuette  of  Napoleon  I., 
the  sword  be  wore  at  tbe  battle  of  Marengo,  a  quadrant  be  used  wben  a 
young  officer,  two  French  regimental  eagles,  and  two  kettle-drums  cap- 
tured at  tbe  battle  of  Turin  in  1706.  Numerous  models  of  modern 
weapons;  in  a  cabinet  near  tbe  window,  Prussian  helmets;  then,  Japanese 
and  Indian  weapons  and  armour.  A  cabinet  on  the  right  contains  gifts 
presented  to  Victor  Emmanuel  by  Italian  towns,  a  sword  presented  by  Rome 
in  1869,  a  gilded  wreath  of  laurel  by  Turin  in  1860,  and  a  sword  in  1865, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Dante  Festival;  in  the  centre,  the  favourite  horse 
of  Charles  Albert;  Piedmontese  flags  from  the  wars  of  1848-49  over  the 
cabinets.  In  a  cabinet  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  tiny  H S.  of  the  Koran, 
in  tolerable  preservation.  —  The  long  Hall  (Oalleria  Beaumont)  contains, 
on  the  right,  a  gigantic  suit  of  armour  worn  at  the  Battle  of  Pavia  by  an 
equerry  of  Francis  I.  of  France;  beyond  it,  in  front  of  the  chimney-piece, 
a  choice  and  very  valuable  collection  of  32  battle-axes,  a  sword  executed 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini  (t)^  and  some  finely  ornamented  helmets  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries.  Under  glass,  a  'Shield  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  (?),  embossed, 
and  inlaid  with  gilding,  representing  scenes  from  the  war  of  Marius 
against  Jugurtha.  The  finest  suits  of  armour  are  those  of  the  Brescian 
family  Martinengo,  three  on  the  left  and  one  on  the  right.  Adjacent  is 
an  ancient  rostrum  in  Ihe  form  of  a  boar's  head,  found  in  the  harbour  at 
Genoa.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  are  the  armour  of  Prince  Eugene,  the  saddle 
of  Emp.  Charles  V.  in  red  velvet,  and  the  beautiful  armour  of  Duke  Em- 
manuel Philibert.  On  the  right,  under  glass,  the  sword  of  St.  Maurice, 
the  scimitar  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  etc.  In  the  cabinet  A  are  Roman  weapons, 
helmets,  and  the  eagle  of  a  legion.  In  the  cabinet  F,  at  the  top,  the 
sword  of  the  Imperial  General  Johann  von  Werth  (d.  1652),  bearing  a 
German  inscription  in  verse. 

On  the  floor  below  is  the  Royal  Library  of  60,000  vols,  and  2000  MSS. 
(shown  only  on  application  to  the  librarian),  containing  valuable  geo- 
graphical, historical,  and  genealogical  works,  miniatures  of  the  15th  and 
16th  cent.,  drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ('Portrait  of  himself;  see 
p.  126),  Fra  Bartolommeo^  Correggio^  Oaudentio  Ferrari^  etc.  —  A  staircase 
ascends  hence  to  the  valuable  Collection  of  CoinSy  trinkets,  enamels,  carved 
ivory,  etc.,  in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  Armoury. 

The  Palace  QKrden(^Oiardino  Reale ;  Pl.E,  F,2),  entered  from 
the  arcade  opposite  the  Palazzo  Madama,  is  open  on  Sun.  and  festi- 
vals, hetween  1st  July  and  Ist  Oct.,  1-6  o'clock  (military  music; 
p.  26).  Fine  view  of  the  Superga.  —  The  Cathedral  adjoins  the 
palace  on  the  W.  (see  p.  33). 
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In  the  Piazza  Cabionano,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza 
Castello,  rises  the  Palazio  Carignano  fPl.  39 ;  F,  3),  ^ith  a  curious 
hrick  facade,  erected  by  Guarini  in  1680.  An  inscription  informs 
us  that  King  Victor  Emmanuel  11.  was  bom  here  in  1820.  The  Sar- 
dinian Chamber  of  Deputies  met  here  from  1848  to  1859,  and  the 
Italian  Parliament  from  1860  to  1864.  The  handsome  facade  at 
the  back,  in  the  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto,  was  added  in  1864-71  by 

Bollati  and  Ferri, 

The  palace  now  contains  the  Natdbal  History  Collections  formerly 
in  the  Academy  (open  to  the  public  daily,  except  Hon.,  1-5).  The  collec- 
tion is  divided  into  the  Zoological  and  Comparative  Anatomy  Section  and 
the  Palaeontologieal,  Geological^  and  Mineralogical  Section.  The  former  con- 
tains a  fine  array  of  birds  and  insects,  and  a  collection  of  the  vertebrates 
of  Italy  arranged  in  a  separate  gallery.  The  palseontological  division 
contains  a  fine  coUection  of  fossil  mollusca  from  the  tertiary  formations, 
and  the  skeletons  of  a  gigantic  armadillo  (Olyptodon  Clavipe$)  from  Bio 
de  la  Plata,  a  Tetralophodon  Avementit^  a  Megatherium  Cuvieri,,  and  other 
antediluvian  animals. 

In  the  Piazza  Carignano ,  in  front  of  the  palace ,  stands  the 
flnely-executed  marble  statue  of  the  philosopher  and  patriot  Fin- 
eenzo  Qioherii  (PI.  32 ;  1801-52),  by  Albertoni,  erected  in  1859. 

The  Piazza  Carlo  Albbkto  (PI.  F,  3)  contains  a  bronze  monu- 
ment of  King  Charles  Albert  (PI.  27),  designed  by  Maroccheiii.  The 
pedestal  stands  on  four  steps  of  Scottish  granite ;  at  the  corners  are 
four  colossal  statues  of  Sardinian  soldiers ;  above  are  four  female 
figures,  representing  Martyrdom,  Freedom,  Justice,  and  Independ- 
ence. —  The  Galloria  Subalpina  (p.  27)  runs  off  this  piazza. 

In  the  vicinity,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Carignano  and  the 
Via  deir  Accademia  No.  4 ,  is  the  Palazzo  dell'  Aocademia  delle 
Sciense  (PI.  3 ;  £,  3) ,  containing  a  picture-gallery  and  museums 
of  natural  history  and  antiquities.  The  building,  formerly  the 
Jesuit  College,  was  erected  by  Quarini  in  1679.  On  the  Ground 
Floor,  to  the  right,  are  Egyptian,  Roman ,  and  Greek  sculptures 
(key  kept  on  the  first  floor) ,  on  the  First  Floor  smaller  anti- 
quities ;  on  the  Second  Floor  (98  steps)  the  picture-gallery.  Both 
collections  are  open  daily  10-4  (in  summer  10-3) ;  adm.  to  each 
1  fr. ;  on  Sundays  and  holidays  10-2,  gratis. 

XnMom  of  Antiquities  (Museo  Egitio  e  di  Antichitd  Oreco-Romane).  — 
Halls  I  &  II:  Egyptian  statues  and  late  Greek  works  found  in  Egypt; 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  Mosaics  found  at  Stampacci  in  Sardinia,  re- 
presenting Orpheus  with  his  lyre,  and  a  lion,  goat,  and  ass,  probably  the 
animals  listening  to  him;  large  Egyptian  sphinxes,  figures  of  idols  and 
kings,  sarcophagi,  reliefs.  The  finest  figures  are  the  colossal  statue  of 
Seti  II.,  in  red  sandstone;  the  red  granite  statue  of  Amenophis  11.;  a 
smaller  statue  of  the  same  monarch  in  black  granite;  a  small  white  figure 
of  Amosis;  and  the  black  ^Statue  of  Ramses  II.,  above  which  is  an  in- 
scription in  honour  of  the  celebrated  French  Egyptologist  GhampoUion.  — 
We  now  enter  the  I.  Oallbrt  to- the  left.  Statues  of  Jupiter,  Marsyas, 
and  Olympus,  Youth  (restored  as  Mercury),  Hercules  killing  the  snakes, 
a  good  torso,  four  figures  placed  round  a  column,  bearing  the  name  of 
Protys  the  sculptor.  Minerva,  over  lifesize.  Amazon  (in  green  basalt; 
freely  restored).  Etruscan  sepulchral  urn  from  Chiusi,  with  recumbent 
figure  of  the  deceased.    Inscriptions. 
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The  Small  Antiquities  are  on  the  First  Floor.  In  the  lit  Room  are 
mammies,  papyrus  writings,  scarabeei,  trinkets,  vases,  porcelain  sta- 
tuettes, and  terracottas,  many  of  which  are  Orseco-Roman.  The  2nd  Room 
on  the  right  contains  a  papyrus  with  fragments  of  the  annals  of  Hanetho 
(a  list  of  the  kin£S  of  Egrpt  down  to  the  19th  dynasty),  discovered  by 
Ghampolllon;  the  "^Book  of  the  Dead'*,  edited  by  Lepsius;  the  TabiUa 
Itiaea  found  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  etc.  —  A  passage  to  the  loft 
of  the  1st  Room  contains  inscriptions  and  statuettes.  —  We  now  turn  to 
the  left  into  a  room  containing  Cyprian  antiquities,  several  interesting 
Etruscan  cinerary  urns  with  traces  of  painting,  and  (at  the  door)  two 
Assyrian  reliefs,  the  heads  of  a  king  and  a  eunuch. 

Beyond,  on  the  le/t^  is  a  room  devoted  to  Roman  Sculptures:  in 
the  middle,  heads  of  poets  and  philosophers;  along  the  longer  wall, 
busts  of  emperors;  in  the  comer  to  the  left,  colossal  head  of  a  goddess, 
fine  *Head  of  Venus  (bust  modern),  head  of  Antinous,  fragments  of  a  fine 
relief  of  a  youth  in  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  probably  a  Oreek  work,  etc. 

—  A  room  on  the  right  contains  the  Greeco-Etruscan  vases ;  by  the  window 
wall  are  two  complete  tombs  found  between  Turin  and  Ifilan,  and  early 
Italian  vessels.  In  the  next  room  are  bronzes  and  a  few  reliefs  in  silver. 
In  front  of  the  wall-presses  are  a  tripod  and  a  Silenus,  found  near  Turin, 
head  of  Caligula,  and  Minerva,  found  in  the  Versa  near  Stradella  in  1828. 

—  The  room  in  the  middle  contains  terracottas,  coins,  and  ^Glass. 

The  ^Picture  Oallery  ( Pinacoteca) ,  on  the  second  floor,  is 
Important  for  the  stady  of  Maerino  d'Alba  (1460-1510)  and  his 
pupil  Deferrari  da  Chivasso,  and  of  Oaudenzio  Ferrari  (1471?- 
1546),  who  was  inspired  by  Leonardo  and  inflnenced  by  the  Umbrian 
school  (Nos.  49  and  54).  Sodoma  (1480-1549),  who  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Lombard  school,  is  well  represented  by  three  pictures. 
Lorenzo  di  Crcrft's  (1459-1537)  Madonna,  No.  356,  of  his  best  period, 
shows  that  he  was  influenced  by  Leonardo.  Among  numerous  and 
important  works  of  the  old  Netherlandish  school  are :  359.  Petrua 
Cristus;  358.  Memling;  340.  Sketch  by  Ruhem;  338,  351,  363, 
384  by  Van  Dyck,  (Catalogue  II/4  fr.,  obtainable  only  from  the 
booksellers.)    The  pictures  bear  the  names  of  their  painters. 

I.  Room.  Princes  of  the  House  of  Savoy  and  battle-pieces.  Beginning 
on  the  right:  ten  of  the  battles  fought  by  Prince  Eugene,  by  Huehten- 
burg;  thirteen  portraits  of  members  of  the  House  of  Savoy;  28.  Horace 
Vemet,  King  Charles  Albert;  29,  31.  French  School;  26,  30.  Dutch  School; 
4.  Van  Schuppen.  Prince  Eugene  on  horseback. 

II.  Room.  42.  De/endente  DtfeiTari^  Madonna  with  SS.  Geoi^e  and 
Barbara  and  Charles  III.  of  Savoy  (ancient  frame) ;  ^49.  Oaud.  Ferrari,  St. 
Peter  and  donor;  50 bis.  Maerino  d'^Alba,  Madonna  and  saints  (1498) ;  Oau- 
denzio Ferrari  y  d2.  Visitation,  53.  Gk)d  the  Father,  54.  Pieta,  57.  Joachim 
driven  from  the  Temple,  58.  Madonna  and  St.  Elizabeth;  56.  Bern.  Lanini, 
PietJt;  50.  Sodoma j  Holy  Family.  On  an  easel :  784.  Bamaba  da  Modena, 
Madonna  (1370).      ' 

III.  Room.  *55.  Sodoma,  Madonna  and  SS.  Jerome,  John,  Lucia,  and 
Catharine.  —  IV.  Room  :  90.  Landscape  by  Massimo  d^Azeglio. 

V.  Room.  93.  School  of  Fra  Angelico,  Madonna ;  94,  96.  Fra  Angelica 
da  Fiesole,  Adoring  angels;  97.  Piero  Pollajuolo  (School  of  Verrocehiot), 
Tobias  and  the  angel;  Studio  of  Sandro  Botticelli,  96.  Same  subject,  99.  Ma- 
donna; *i01.  Fr.  Francia,  Entombment  (1515);  106.  Bugiardini,  Holy  Family; 
108.  Oarofalo,  The  boy  Jesus  in  the  Temple ;  108  bis.  klitr  Raphael,  Portrait 
of  Pope  Julius  II.  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence  (p.  490);  844.  Lod. 
MaMtolino,  Madonna  and  saints;  114.  Oiov.  Pedrini,  SS.  Catharine  and  Peter 
Martyr;  118.  Oirolamo  Savoldo,  Holy  Family;  121.  Franeiabigio,  Annuncia- 
tion; 122.  Franc.  Penni,  Good  copy  (1518)  of  Raphael's  Entombment  in  the 
Palazzo  Borghese  at  Rome ;  127bis.  Clovio,  41  Santissimo  Sudario'*  (comp. 
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p.  33) ;  127,  128.  Broneino^  Portraits  of  Eleonora  da  Toledo  and  ber  hus- 
band Gosimo  I.  de^  Medici;  129.  After  Titian,  an  old  copy,  Pope  Paul  III. 
In  the  middle  are  four  Madonnas:  779.  Oiov.  Bellini  (mined  by  retouch- 
ing); 780.  Barf.  Fwanm  (1481) ;  828.  Timoteo  Viti  (more  probably  j6b;AooI  of 
Perugino;  forged  signature);  824.  Oregorio  Schiavone. 

VI.  Room.  Above  the  door:  132.  Boni/azio  II.,  Holy  Family;  137, 
138,  142,  143.  Andrea  Schiavone,  Mythological  scenes;  140.  Ant.  Badile 
(master  of  P.  Veronese),  Presentation  in  the  Temple;  opposite,  157. 
P.  Veronese,  The  Queen  of  Sheba  before  Solomon;  160.  AgosHno  Carraeci, 
Landscape;  "^IGl.  Caravaggio,  Musician. 

VII.  Boom.  163.  Ouido  Rent,  John  the  Baptist;  167.  Jacopo  Bassano, 
Cupid  at  the  forge;  170.  Oiulio  Cetare  Procaccini  (not  Ci'espi),  SS.  Francis 
and  Carlo  Borromeo  adoring  the  Madonna;  174.  Spagnoletto,  St.  Jerome; 
182.  P,  Veronese,  Finding  of  Moses. 

VIII.  Boom.  Porcelain-paintings  by  Constantin  of  Geneva,  copied  from 
celebrated  originals;  Luea  della  Robbia,  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Saviour. 

IX.  Boom.  Fruit  and  flower  pieces :  220.  by  Bnpden,  225.  by  Fpt,  228. 
by  De  Heem.  —  Then  a  corridor  with  inferior  works. 

X.  Boom.  •234.  P.  Veronese ,  Mary  Magdalen  washing  .  the  Saviour'^s 
feet;  Ouercino,  242.  Ecce  Homo,  239.  St.  Francesca  Bomana;  823.  P. 
Veronese,  Danae;  241.  Blisdbetta  Sirani,  Cain  and  Abel;  237,  238.  Poussin, 
Waterfall,  Cascades  of  Tivoli ;  244.  Orazio  Oentileschi,  Annunciation ;  251. 
Strozzi  (more  probably  Ribera),  Homer. 

XI.  Boom.  257,  258.  Sasso/errato ,  Madonnas ,  the  first  called  *■  della 
Bosa";  257 bis.  Canaletto,  Piazzetta  in  Venice;  262.  Ouercino,  Beturn  of 
the  Prodigal  Son;  263.  Fr.  Albani,  Salmacis ;  260,  264,  271,  274.  Albani, 
The  four  Elements;  287.  Oius.  Ci'espi,  St.  Kepomnk  in  the  confessional; 
276.  Carlo  Doldj  Madonna;  283,  288.  Bernardino  Belotto,  Views  of  Turin j 
296.  Maratta,  Madonna;  299,  3C)0.  Angelica  Kaufmann,  Sibyls. 

XII.  Boom.  Netherlands  and  German  school :  306.  Engelbrechtsen 
(not  Lucas  van  Leyden\  Crucifixion;  307.  Flemish  Master  of  the  Female 
Half'figures,  Crucifixion;  309.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  style  of  Hieron. 
Bosch;  313.  Van  Eyck  (?),  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata;  ^312,  320. 
Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  Madonna  and  St.  Elizabeth,  with  portrait  of  the 
donor;  324.  Flemish  School  (not  Mostaerf),  Lute-player;  *338.  Van  Dyck, 
Children  of  Charles  I.  of  England;  340.  Rubens,  Sketch  of  his  apotheosis 
of  Henry  IV.  in  the  Uffizi;  'BSl.  Van  Dyck,  Infanta  Clara  Eugenia  of  Spain. 

XIII.  Boom.  Gems  of  the  collection.  356.  Mantegna,  Madonna  and 
saints  (much  retouched) ;  356.  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Madonna ;  357.  Ouercino, 
Madonna;  *358.  Hans  Memling,  The  Seven  Sorrows  of  Mary,  a  chrono- 
logical composition  of  a  kind  much  in  vogue  among  northern  artists ;  359. 
Petrus  Oristus,  Madonna ;  849.  Titian,  St.  Jerome,  a  late  work ;  *361.  Saenre- 
dam,  Interior  of  a  church,  the  figures  by  A.  van  Ostade;  •^.  Van  Dyck, 
Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  a  fine  portrait;  364.  D.  Teniers,  Tavern-scene; 
366.  Wouverman,  Cavalry  attacking  a  bridge;  368.  D.  Teniers,  Musician; 
369.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Triumph  of  Chastity ;  371.  Oaud.  FerraH,  Crucifixion 
fan  early  work  in  distemper) ;  '^373.  Raphael,  Madonna  della  Tenda  (a  very 
fine  picture,'  but  the  original  is  at  Munich);  ^375.  Desiderio  da  Settignano 
(not  Donatello),  Madonna  (relief  in  marble);  376.  Sodoma,  Lucretia;  377. 
Paul  Potter  (1649),  Cattle  grazing ;  377bis.  Rembrandt,  Old  man  asleep  (an 
early  work);  378.  Jan  Brueghel^&ndac&pe;  379.  Frans  van  Mieris,  Por- 
trait of  himself;  384.  Van  Dyck,  Holy  Family,  painted  under  the  influence 
of  Titian ;  386.  H.  Holbein,  Portrait  of  Erasmus  (a  copy);  389.  /.  Ruysdael, 
Landscape;  391.  Oerard  Dou,  Girl  plucking  grapes;  *a92.  Velazquez,  Phil- 
ip IV.  of  Spain;  393.  Rubens  (?),  Holy  Family;  394.  C.  Netscher,  Scissors 
grinder. 

XIV.  Boom.  398.  Sallaert,  Procession ;  410.  Floris,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi;  420.  Wouverman,  Horse 'market;  435.  Oerard  Dou,  Portrait;  428. 
D.  Teniers,  Card-players;  434bi8.  /.  Ruysdael,  Landscape;  Ml.  B,  Fabi'itius, 
Holy  Family. 

XV.  Boom.  478,  483.  Claude  Lorrain,  Landscapes;  481.  Bourguignon, 
BatUe;  501.  P.  Mignard,  Louis  XIV. 
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Opposite  the  Academy,  to  the  E.,  is  the  large  church  of  San 
FiUppo  (PI.  16;  F,  3),  erected  by  Guariiii  in  1679,  and  restored  by 
JuYara  in  1714.  The  portico  in  front  is  a  later  addition.  The  church 
contains  pictures  by  Guerclno,  SoLimena,  and  others. 

The  neighbouring  Piazza  San  Cablo  (PI.  E,  3),  587  ft.  long 
and  264  ft.  wide ,  is  embellished  with  an  equestrian  *Statne  of 
Bake  Emmanuel  Fhilibert  (PI.  28),  in  bronze,  designed  by  Maroe- 
ehetti  (1838).  The  relief  on  the  W.  side  represents  the  Battle  of 
St.  Quentin ;  that  on  the  £.  side  the  Peace  of  Cateau-Gambr^sis 
(1559),  by  which  the  duchy  was  restored  to  the  House  of  Savoy; 
the  duke  as  ^paeem  redditurui  is  in  the  act  of  sheathing  his  sword. 
—  The  two  churches  on  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  are  San  Cablo 
(PI.  9)  and  Santa  Cbistina  (PI.  9b),  both  founded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  cent.,  with  facades  of  later  date :  that  of  S.  Gristina  by 
Juvara  (1718);  that  of  S.  Garlo,  in  Baveno  granite,  an  imitation  of 
Juvara's,  added  in  1836.  S.  Garlo  contains  a  monument  of  the 
condottiere  Francesco  Maria  Broglia,  ancestor  of  the  French  family 
of  Broglie.   The  high-altar-piece  is  by  Morazzone. 

The  Via  Roma  leads  from  the  Piazza  S.  Garlo  to  the  N.  to  the 
Piazza  GastdUo  (p.  27),  and  to  the  S.,  passing  the  OalUria  NazionaU 
(Pi.  21 ;  E,  4),  built  by  GamiUo  Riccio  in  1889,  to  the  Piazza  Garlo 
Felice  (p.  35)  and  the  railway-station ;  to  the  E.  the  Via  Maria  Vit- 
toria,  with  the  Pal,  della  CiaUma  (PI.  46,  F  3;  at  the  comer  of  the 
Via  Carlo  Alberto),  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  leads  to 
the  Piazza  Garlo  Emanuele  Secondo  (see  below).  —  In  the  Via  dell' 
Ospedale  is  the  Exchange  fPl.  6 ;  F,  3),  and  adjoining  it  is  a  Museo 
Industriale  Italiano  (PL  63;  open  on  week-days  10-12  and  2-4, 
on  Sun.  and  holidays  12.30-4,  gratis").   Farther  on  is  the  large  0»pe- 

dale  di  San  Oiovanni  Battista  (PI.  38;  F,  3). 

The  Ajuola  Balbo  (PI.  F,  3,4).  behind  the  hospital,  ia  adorned  with 
a  monument  to  Danele  Manin  (d.  1857;  comp.  p.  250),  by  Vela,  and  with 
statues  uf  Cesare  Balbo  (d.  1853),  the  mini-ster  and  historian,  by  Vela,  and 
of  the  Kedinontese  general  Bava^  hy  Albertoni.  —  To  the  N.E.  are  the 
grounds  of  the  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  G,  3),  with  a  bust  of  the  Sardinian 
state-man,  the  Marehese  Pes  di  Villamarina^  by  Tabacchi.  —  Farther  on, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Piazza  Maria  Teresa  (PI.  G,  3),  is  a  monument,  by 
Butti,  to  Oea.  Guglielmo  Pepe  (d.  1l"53),  the  gall'int  defender  of  Venice  in 
1849.  —  A  few  paces  to  the  S.,  in  the  Via  Mazzini,  stands  the  domed 
church  of  Ban  MasBimo  (PI.  15;  F,  G,  4),  built  in  l?45-54  by  C.  Soda.  The 
facade  is  adorned  wi  h  figures  of  the  Ev^angelists ,  and  the  interior  con- 
tains good  modern  irescoei  and  some  statues  by  Albertoni. 

The  Pia/za  Bodoni  (PI  F,  4),  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Ajuola  Balbo,  is 
adorned  with  an  eques  rian  statue,  in  bronze,  by  Sperati  (loSl),  of  Oentral 
Alfonso  La  Marmora  (d  1878),  whose  reputation,  made  in  the  Crimea  and 
the  war  of  1S59,  was  somewhat  dimmed  by  his  less  successful  appearance 
in  the  war  of  1866. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  Carlo  EmanublbSboondo  (PI.  F,  3), 
commonly  called  the  ^Piazza  Garlina\  rises  the  imposing  *Monament 
of  Cavour  (PI.  26),  48  ft.  high,  by  Oiov,  DuprS,  erected  in  1873. 
Grateful  Italy  presents  the  civic  crown  to  the  creator  of  Italian  unity, 
who  holds  a  scroll  in  his  left  hand  with  the  famous  words  libera  chiesa 
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in  libero  stato'.  The  pedestal  is  adorned  with  allegorical  figures  of 
Justice,  Duty,  Policy,  and  Independence ;  the  reliefs  represent  the 
return  of  the  Sardinian  troops  from  the  Crimea,  and  the  Paris 
Congress.  —  A  memorial  tablet  at  Via  Cavonr,  No.  8,  marks  the 
house  (PI.  44;  F,  4)  in  which  Count  Camillo  Cavour  was  born  in 
1810  (d.  1861).  

Adjoining  the  Pal.  Reale  (p.  28)  on  the  W.  is  the  Cathedral 
(San  Giovanni  Battista;  PI.  10,  E  2),  erected  on  the  site  of  three 
earlier  churches  in  1492-98  by  Meo  del  Caprine  of  Florence ;  it  is 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  with  a  marble  facade.  The  upper  part  of 
the  tower  dates  from  1648. 

The  Interior  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  transept,  with  octagonal 
dome.  Over  the  W.  portal  is  a  copy  of  Leonardo's  Last  Supper  (p.  127). 
Over  the  second  altar  on  the  right  are  small  pictures,  blackened  with 
age,  by  De/errari  (not  Diirer).  Frescoes  on  the  ceiling  modern.  The  seats 
of  ue  royal  family  are  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar. 

Behind  the  high-altar  is  the  *OappeUa  del  Santissimo  Sudario  or  delta 
Santissima  Sindone  (open  during  morning  mass  till  9  o'clock*,  reached  by 
37  steps  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar),  constructed  in  the  17th  cent, 
by  the  Theatine  monk  Ouarini.  It  is  a  lofty  circular  chapel  of  dark 
brown  marble,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  white  monuments,  separated 
from  the  choir  by  a  glass  partition,  and  covered  with  a  curiously  shaped 
dome.  This  is  the  burial- chapel  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  and  was  embel- 
lished by  King  Charles  Albert  in  1842  with  statues  in  white  marble  and 
symbolical  figures  to  the  memory  of  illustrious  members  of  his  family: 
(r.)  Emmanuel  PhUibert  (d.  1680) ,  'restitutor  imperii',  by  Marches! ;  Prince 
Thomas  (d.  1656),  'qui  magno  animo  italicam  libertatem  armis  adseruit 
nee  prius  dimicare  destitit  quam  vivere',  by  Gaggini;  Charles  Emmanuel  II. 
(d.  1675),  by  Fraccaroli;  Amadeus  VIII.  (d.  1451),  by  Cacciatori.  The 
peculiar  light  from  above  enhances  the  effect.  In  a  kind  of  urn  over  the 
altar  is  preserved  the  Santissimo  Sudario  or  Saniissima  Sindone,  a  part  of 
the  linen  cloth  in  which  the  body  of  the  Saviour  is  said  to  have  been 
wrapped. 

From  the  Piazza  S.  Giovanni  we  pass  to  the  W.  through  the  Via 
della  Basilica  to  the  Yia  Porta  Palatina,  which  leads  (N.)  to  the 
Palazzo  delle  Torri  (PI.  47;  E,  2),  a  Roman  gateway  with  two 
mediffival  towers  (or,  according  to  others,  a  Lombard  building  of  the 
8th  cent.),  now  fitted  up  as  a  drawing-school.  In  the  same  street, 
to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  church  of  Corpus  Somini  (PI.  12; 
£,  2),  erected  in  1610  by  Aacamo  Vittozzij  on  the  site  of  a  chapel 
built  in  1643  to  commemorate  a  miracle  of  the  Host  (1521).  —  In 
the  adjacent  church  of  Santo  Spirito,  dating  from  1610,  Rousseau, 
an  exile  from  Geneva,  at  the  age  of  16,  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  1728,  but  he  again  professed  Calvinism  at  Geneva  in  1754. 

The  Palazzo  di  CitXk  (PI.  40;  E,  2),  or  town-hall,  conUining  a 
library,  was  erected  by  C.  E.  Lanfranchi  in  1669.  The  Piazza  in 
front  is  adorned  with  a  monument  to  Amadeus  VI.  (PI.  25),  the 
*Cont«  Verde^  (p.  24),  conqueror  of  the  Turks  and  restorer  of  the 
imperial  throne  of  Greece  (d.  1383),  a  bronze  group  designed  by 
Palagfi  in  1853.  The  marble  statues  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  of  (1.1 
Prince  Eugene  (d.  1736;  by  Simonetta)  and  (r.)  Frince  Ferdinand 
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d.  1856;  by  Dlni),  Duke  of  Genoa  and  brother  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel II.,  were  erected  in  1858;  that  of  King  Chaties  Albert 
(d.  1849),  by  Cauda,  In  the  colonnade  to  the  left,  was  erected  in 
1859 ;  that  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  (d.  1878),  by  Vela,  to  the 
right,  in  1860.  Opposite  these  statues  are  memorial  tablets  refer- 
ring to  the  events  of  their  reigns. 

The  Yia  Milano  leads  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  church  of  8.  Domen- 
ieo  (14th  cent. ;  containing  a  Madonna  and  St.  Dominic  by  Guer- 
cino),  and  the  Via  Corte  d'Appello  to  the  W.  to  Piazza  Sayoia 
(PI.  D,  2),  in  which  rises  an  obelisk  (PI.  35),  75  ft.  in  height, 
commemorating  the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by  the 
minister  Siccardi  in  1850.  —  The  Via  della  Oonsolata  leads  hence 
to  the  church  of  — 

La  Consolata  (PI.  11;  D,  2),  formed  by  the  union  of  three 
churches,  now  a  building  in  the  baroque  style,  erected  by  Guarini 
in  1679,  and  decorated  by  Juvara  in  1714.  The  chapel  to  the  left 
below  the  dome  contains  kneeling  statues  in  marble  of  Maria 
Theresa,  Queen  of  Charles  Albert,  and  Maria  Adelaide,  Queen  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  (both  of  whom  died  in  1855) ,  by  Vela,  erected 
in  1861 .  The  church  contains  a  highly  revered  Madonna.  The 
passage  to  the  right  is  hung  with  votive  pictures.  The  campanile 
belonged  to  the  convent  of  S.  Andrea  (9th  century).  —  The  column 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  adjoining  piazza,  erected  in  1835,  commem- 
orates the  cessation  of  the  cholera. 

A  littiie  to  the  N.E.,  and  intersected  by  theCorsoReginaMarghe- 
rita,  lies  the  Piazza  Emanijele  Filibbbto  (PI.  D,  E,  1),  adjoined 
on  liie  S.  by  the  Piazza  Milano,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Piazza  dei  Mo- 
lini.  To  the  N.  of  the  latter  runs  the  Via  al  Ponte  Mosoa,  with  the 
station  of  the  Ciri^-Lanzo  railway  (p.  39)  on  the  left,  and  on  the 
right  the  new  church  of  8.  GioachinOj  a  basilica  in  the  Lombard 
style,  with  a  campanile  160  ft.  high,  erected  in  1876-82  by  Count 
Ceppi.  —  The  street  then  crosses  the  Dora  Riparia  by  the  Ponte 
Mosca,  a  handsome  bridge  of  one  arch,  constructed  in  1880,  and 
named  after  its  builder.  Fine  view  of  the  Superga  and  of  the  Graian 
Alps  overtopped  by  the  Gran  Paradise. 


From  the  Piazza  Castello  the  Via  Garibaldi  leads  to  the  Piazza 
BfiLLO  STATtJTo  (PI.  C ,  2) ,  With  the  huge  Mont  Cenis  Tnnnel 
Xonnment,  by  Tabaechi  (1879) :  the  Genius  of  Science  soars  above 
a  pile  of  granite  rocks ,  on  which  lie  the  stupefied  and  conquered 
giants  of  the  mountain.  On  a  tablet  are  the  names  of  the  engineers, 
SommeiUer,  Qraitoni,  and  Qrandis. 

From  the  Via  Garibaldi  we  proceed  to  the  S.  by  the  Oorso  Sic- 
cardi to  the  Giardino  della  Gitadella  fPl.  D,  2,  8),  where  statues 
were  erected  in  1871  to  Brofferio  (d.  1866),  poet  and  orator,  and 
opposite ,  in  1873,  to  the  jurist  O.  B.  Cassinia.  —  Farther  on,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Via  della  Cernaia ,  in  front  of  the  former  citadel. 
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is  a  monument  "by  Gins.  Bogliani  (1834)  in  memory  of  Pietro  Micea 
(PI. 30b;  D,  3),  tlie  heroie  *soldato  minatore\  who  at  the  Bacrifice 
of  Ms  own  life  sayed  the  citadel  of  Tnrin,  on  30th  Aug.,  1706,  by 
springing  a  mine  when  the  French  grenadiers  had  already  adyanoed 
to  the  very  gates^.  Nearly  opposite  is  a  column  bearing  a  bust  of 
Al.  BortUa,  the  author,  and  in  the  Via  della  Gernaia  rises  the 
statue  of  Oenaral  Alex,  La  Marmora  (d.  1855  in  the  Crimea),  by 
Gins.  Gassano  (1867).  —  A  marble  tablet  above  the  gateway  of  the 
citadel  commemorates  the  Italian  soldiers  who  fell  in  Africa  in 
January,  1887. 

In  the  Piazza  Soli'BBIno,  to  the  E.  of  the  citadel,  rises  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Genoa  (PL  29,  D  B  3 ; 
comp.  pp.  33,  34),  commanding  general  at  the  battle  of  Noyara,  by 
Balzico  (1877);  and  the  gardens  of  the  piazza  contain  monuments 
of  Qeneral  Oerbaix  de  Sonnax,  by  Dini,  and  the  historian  Giuseppe 
La  Farina^  by  Auteri-Pomar. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  Piazza  Solferino,  in  the  Via  dell*  Arsenale, 
stands  the  Arsenal  (Pi.  5 ;  £,  4),  founded  in  1659  and  containing 
the  Museo  Nazionale  d^Artiglieria  (adm.  daily,  except  Sun.),  a  col- 
lection of  ordnance  of  every  description  from  the  14th  cent,  to  the 
present  day.  —  In  the  Via  S.  Secondo,  the  continuation,  to  the  S., 
of  the  Via  dell' Arsenale,  rises  the  church  of  San  Secondo^  completed 
in  1882  in  the  Lombard  style,  with  a  campanile  170  ft.  high. 

In  front  of  the  imposing  Central  Station  (p.  25 ;  PI.  E,  4,  5) 
extends  the  Piazza  Carlo  Fbligb,  with  its  tasteful  gardens, 
adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Massimo  d'Azeglio ,  patriot ,  poet, 
and  painter  (d.  1866) ,  by  Balzico ,  ereoted  in  1873.  This  piazza 
is  adjMned  by  two  smaller  ones:  the  Piazza  Paleocapa  to  the  W., 
with  the  statue  of  the  minister  of  that  name  (PI.  34),  and  the  Piazza 
Lagrange  f  on  the  E.,  with  the  statue  of  L.  Lagrange,  the  mathe- 
laatician  (d.  1813  at  Paris;  PI.  33). 

The  broad  Conso  Vrrr.  Emanubia  II.  leads  to  the  W.  to  the  Piazza 

yutorio  EmanueU  Secondo  (F\»  D,  4),  with  the  monument  of  the  king 

(PI.  37;  unfinished).    To  the  E.  the  Corso  leads  to  the  Waldtnsian 

Chweh  (T«mpio  Valdese;  PL  18,  F  4;  see  p.  40),  the  first  Protestant 

church  built  at  Turin  after  the  establishment  of  religious  toleration 

in  1848.  A  few  paces  farther  on,  also  to  the  right,  rises  the  church 

of  Swn  Giovanni  Boangelista,  built  by  Count  Mella  in  1882  in  the 

Romanesque  style.  —  Giardino  Pubblico,  see  p.  37. 

A  lltUe  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Waldensian  church,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Via  8.  Anselmo  and  the  Via  Pio  Quinto,  is  the  Synagogue  (PI.  19^  F,  4,  5), 
ia  the  Moorish  style  (1884).  —  In  tbe  Piaata  ^aluzao,  to  the  S.W.,  is  the 
ehareh  of  Samti  Pietro  e  Paolo,  with  a  Byzantine  facade  (1865). 

In  the  Via  di  Po  (p.  27),  which  leads  to  the  S.E.  from  the  Piazza 
Castello ,  on  the  left ,  is  the  UnlTersity  (PI.  51 ;  F,  2),  erected  in 
^T^IS  from  designs  by  the  Genoese  Ricca ,  with  a  handsome  late- 

3* 
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Renaissance  court.  It  contains  a  Muaeo  Lapidario  of  Roman  anti- 
quities, chiefly  insciiptions.  Marble  statues  haye  been  erected  here 
to  Carlo  EmanueU  III,,  and  to  Vittofio  Amadeo  II,  (at  the  en- 
trance), both  by  the  brothers  Gollini;  to  Prof,  Riberi  (d.  1861), 
by  Albertonij  to  Dr.  L.  (?aWo(d.  1857),  by  Vela;  to  Prof,  Timer- 
mans  (d.  1875),  by  Tabacchi;  and  to  Petcaiore,  the  jurist,  by  Dini. 
On  the  corridor  of  the  first  floor  are  busts  of  celebrated  professors 
and  a  large  allegorical  group  presented  by  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  The 
University  Library^  now  the  Bihlioieca  Nationale  (open  to  the  public 
every  week-day,  9-5  in  summer,  and  9-4  and  7-10  in  winter;  closed 
in  Sept.;  chief  librarian,  Oomm.  Cav.  F.  Carta),  numbers  250,000 
vols,  and  contains  valuable  Aldine  editions  and  manuscripts  from 
Bobbio.  The  University  (founded  in  1404)  has  at  present  200  teach- 
ers and  2500  students. 

No.  6,  to  the  right  in  the  Via  dell'  Accademia  Albertina,  is  the 
Accademia  Albertina  di  Belle  Arti  (PI.  1,  F  3 ;  shown  on  week- 
days, 10-4 ;  gratuity  50  c),  founded  in  1652,  and  transferred  hither 
in  1833.  It  contains  a  small  collection  of  pictures,  many  being 
copies.  Among  the  best  are :  126.  Quinten  Matsys  (?) ,  Head  of 
Christ;  140,  141,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Four  saints  (wings  of  altar- 
piece);  218.  Oiovenoney  Adoration  of  the  Child.  Also  numerous 
•Cartoons  by  Oaudenzio  Ferrari  and  Lanini,  and  a  cartoon  of  Leo- 
nardo's Madonna  with  St.  Anna  by  an  artist  of  the  Lombard  School 
(copy  of  the  picture  in  the  Louvre). 

The  Via  Montebello,  the  next  cross-street,  leads  to  the  so-called 
Hole  Antonelliana  (PI.  22,  G  2;  adm.  50  c),  begun  in  1863  as  a 
synagogue  by  Antonelli  (d.  1888)  and  completed  by  the  city  in 
1878-89  as  a  Museo  del  Risorgimento  Italiano,  in  memory  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.  It  is  a  square  building  (44  yds.  each  way)  resembling 
a  tower,  with  a  singular  facade  formed  of  several  rows  of  columns ; 
its  height  to  the  head  of  the  gilded  statue  (13  ft.  high)  at  the  top 
is  538  ft.  (Washington  Obelisk  566  ft.).  The  dome  is  striking  from 
its  bold  disregard  of  the  ordinary  technical  rules  of  construction. 
The  hall  beneath  the  dome  is  84  ft.  square  and  upwards  of  300  ft. 
high,  and  contains  three  galleries  one  above  the  other. 

In  the  Via  di  Oaudenzio  Ferrari ,  No.  1 ,  is  the  Xaeeo  Civioo 
(PI.  62;  F,  2),  containing  the  civic  collections  (gratis  on  Sun., 
Thurs.,  and  holidays,  12-3 ;  on  other  days,  9-4,  fee  50  c). 

GsouND  Floor.  Early  sculptures,  early  mediaeval  relief  of  the  Ma- 
donna, coffin  of  the  poet  Yagnone  (d.  1499)  with  reliefs  of  Orpheus  and 
Perseus,  terracottas,  wood-carvings  of  the  i6th  cent.,  a  model  of  the  Bucin- 
toro  (p.  288).  —  First  Floor.  Modern  paintings  and  sculptures.  Marble 
statues  of  Eve  by  Fantacehiotti  and  Dante  by  Vela.  The  realistic  tendency 
of  modern  Italian  art  is  well  illustrated  in  the  death-agonies  depicted  in 
the  Crucifixion  of  Eulalia  by  Franceschi  and  the  ^Femme  de  Claude''  by 
Mono,  Good  water-colours  by  Bossoli^  illustrating  the  events  of  1859-61. 
Statuette  by  Balxico,  the  ^Plebiscite  in  Naples'.  In  the  last  room  are  a 
few  old  paintings  hy  Bart.  VivariniO)^  Bugiardini,  Honihortt^  and  Victors^ 
and  a  marble  bust  of  Sappho  by  Canova.  —  Second  Floor.  Rooms  12-14 : 
Sculptures  in  wood,  tapestry,  bronze  and  iron  work.    Room  15:    Modem 
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wood  and  ivory  carvings ;  six  pieces  of  sculpture  from  the  tomb  of  Gaston 
deFoix  (p.  121),  by  Bambaja.  B.  16:  Miniatures  (missal  of  Cardinal  della 
Bovere,  iDtb  cent.))  enamels,  majolica.  R.  17:  Italian  ceramic  ware.  RH.  18, 
19:  Mementoes  of  Massimo  d''Azeglio  (p.  35).  R.  20:  Interesting  collection 
of  stained  glass.    RR.  21,  22:  Prehistoric  and  ethnographical  collection. 

The  Via  dl  Po  (p.  35)  ends  at  the  large  Piazza  Yittoeio  Ema- 
NUELE  (PI.  G,  3),  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  the  handsome  Ponte 
VUtorio  Emanuele  Primo  or  Ponte  in  Pietra  (PI.  G,  H,  3),  crossing 
to  the  Gran  Madre  di  Dio  (see  below).  From  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza 
the  Corao  Lungo  Po,  adorned  with  a  Monument  of  Oaribaldi  (PI.  31 ; 
G,  4)  by  Tabacohi  (1887) ,  leads  up  the  river  to  the  Ponte  Maria 
Teresa  or  Ponte  in  Ferro  (PI.  G,  4),  the  suspension-bridge  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  II.  (p.  36),  and  to  the  Giardino 
Pabblico. 

A  favourite  promenade  is  the  Giardino  Fnbblico  or  Parco  del 
Valentino  (PI.  G,  4,  6),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  (several  caf^s), 
above  the  iron  bridge.  It  comprises  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  the 
royal  chateau  II  Valentino,  a  turreted  building  of  the  17th  cent.,  now 
occupied  by  the  Polytechnic  School  (Reale  Scuola  d'  applicazione  per 
gli  Jngegneri),  In  the  court  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Quintino  Sella,  the 
scholar  and  statesman,  by  Oes.  Reduzzi  (1894).  On  the  S.  side  of 
the  garden  is  a  model  of  a  Castle  of  ike  15th  cent,  (open  9-12  and 
2-6;  adm.  1  fr,,  on  Thurs.,  Sun.,  and  holidays  60  c.)  with  its  depend- 
ent village,  erected  for  the  exhibition  of  1884  (restaurant).  This  was 
the  site  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1898.  —  In  the  adjacent 
Corso  Massimo  d'Azeglio  are  several  scientific  and  medical  insti- 
tutions connected  with  the  university. 

On  the  Right  Bank  of  the  river,  a  little  beyond  the  Ponte  in 
Ferro  (see  above),  stands  the  Crimean  Monument  (PI.  31a;  H,  4),  by 
L.  Belli  (1892),  a  large  granite  pyramid,  with  bronze  reliefs  and 
marble  figures  of  Victory,  a  Bersagtiere ,  and  a  sailor ,  erected  to 
commemorate  the  war  of  1855-66, 

The  Via  Moncalieri  leads  from  the  chain-bridge  to  the  left,  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  to  (6  min.)  the  Monte  dei  Cappuccini  (PI.  H, 
3,  4;  955  ft.  above  the  sea,  164  ft.  above  the  Po),  a  wooded  hill 
rising  almost  directly  from  the  river  and  ascended  by  a  cable-tram- 
way (return-fare  15  c).  At  the  top  are  an  old  Capuchin  church 
and  a  well-equipped  station  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  (open  when 
the  flag  is  flying;  adm.  26  c"),  with  maps  and  other  collections,  and 
commanding  a  noble  view.  The  hill  was  fortified  down  to  1802. 

The  *ViBw  (best  by  morning-light)  embraces  the  river,  city,  plain,  and 
the  chain  of  the  Alps  in  the  background^  prominent  among  which  are  (right) 
the  snowy  peaks  of  Monte  Rosa  (15,210  ft.),  the  Gran  Paradiso  (13,780  ft.), 
«nd  Monte  Xevanna  (11,976  ft.);  towards  the  N  W.  is  the  Rocciamelone 
(tt,604  ft.),  concealing  Mt.  Cenis ;  then,  to  the  left,  the  valley  of  Susa  (p.  2), 
fee  Sagra  di  S.  Michele  (p.  8)  on  a  conspicuous  hill ;  farther  to  the  S.W. 
Itonte  Viso  (12,670  ft.). 

Near  the  Monte  dei  Cappuccini ,  opposite  the  Ponte  in  Pietra 

(see  above),  stands  the  large  domed  church  of  Oran  Xadre  di  Bio 

{^l  14 ;  H,  3),  erected  by  Ferd.  Bonsignore  in  1818  in  imitation  of 
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the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  to  commemorate  the  retain  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  I.  in  1814.  The  groups  flanking  the  steps  represent  Faith 
and  Charity.  The  lofty  columns  of  the  portico  are  monoliths  of  gran- 
ite. —  In  front  of  the  church  rises  a  Monument  of  Victor  Emmanuei  I. 
(d.  1824),  by  Gaggini.  —  A  few  hundred  yards  farther  on  is  the 
VUla  delta  Regina^  now  a  school  for  the  daughters  of  officers  who 
have  fallen  in  battle. 

The  Cemetery  (Canvpo  Santo),  IV2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Turin,  on 
the  Chivasso  road  (open  10-4  in  winter  in  fine  weather ;  In  March, 
April,  Sept,  and  Oct.  9-6 ;  in  summer  8-12  and  2-7),  is  reached  from 
the  Ponte  delle  Benne  by  a  shady  avenue  (steam-tramway  from  the 
Piazza  Emanuele  Filiberto,  see  p.  26).  The  front  part  of  the  cemetery 
is  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  arches,  while  the  more  interesting  portion 
beyond  is  surrounded  by  arcades  coTered  with  domes.  In  the  front 
section,  to  the  left  by  the  wall,  is  the  tomb  of  Silvio  PeUieo(6..  1864) ; 
in  the  other  section  we  observe  the  names  of  D*Azeglio,  Bava,  Brof- 
ferlo^  Oiobertiy  Pepe,  PinelUj  and  other  eminent  Italians. 


The  ^Superga,  or  Soperga  (2205  ft. ;  comp.  Map,  p.  25;  tram- 
way ftom  the  Piazza  Oastello  to  the  village  of  Sassiin  y^hi. ;  thence 
to  the  top  by  cable-tram  in  20  min. ;  no  change  of  carriages  in  the 
case  of  treni  diretti;  fares  2  fr.  60,  1  fr.  85  c),  is  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  The  Superga,  the  royal  burial- church,  a  handsome  edifice 
with  a  portico,  and  crowned  with  a  dome,  is  conspicuously  situated 
on  a  hill  to  the  E.  of  Turin.  The  church,  a  votive  offering  dedicated 
by  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  the  first  king  of  Sardinia,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Turin  in  1706  (p.  24),  was  erected  in 
1717-31  from  designs  by  Juvara,  and  consecrated  in  1749.  The  in- 
terior (closed  12-2)  contains  a  room  hung  with  indifferent  portraits 
of  all  the  popes.  At  the  entrance  to  the  burial-vault  is  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  contending  with  the  Devil,  a  marble  group  by  Carlo 
Finelli  (1842).  Splendid  *View  of  the  Alps,  especially  from  the  dome, 
the  ascent  of  which  is  recommended.  '—  Ristoranie  delta  Fumcolare, 
d^j.  3,  D.  with  wine  4  fr.,  well  spoken  of  (also  bedrooms). 

To  the  S.  of  Turin,  on  the  line  to  Genoa  (R.  11  a),  lies  Xoncalieri 
(steam-tramway  from  the  Piazza  Gastello),  a  pleasant  little  town  of 
10,000  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  chain  of  hills,  and  command- 
ing a  superb  view.  On  a  height  above  the  village  is  the  royal  ChAteau 
(15th  cent.)  in  which  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  died  in  1624.  The  picture-gallery 
in  the  W.  wing  contains  a  series  of  lai^e  paintings  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  last  of  the  series,  *Delivery  of  the  Plebiscite 
of  Tuscany  by  Baron  Bicasoli  in  1860',  is  interesting  from  its  numerous 
portraits  (fee  V«-l  fr-)-  -^  horse-tramway  runs  to  the  chateau  from  the 
terminus  of  the  steam -tramway. 

About  6M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Turin  (steam-tr:.mway,  see  p.  36)  lies  Stupi- 
nigi,  a  large  royal  hunting-chateau,  erected  from  designs  by  Juvara  in  ttie 
reign  of  Charles  Emmanuel  III<,  with  a  beautiful  and  extensive  park 
CAlberffo  del  Castel  Vecchio^  at  the  back  of  the  chateau,  moderate). 

Another  ateam-tramway  (p.  26)  connects  Turin  with  Oarignaao,  a  town 
with  4300  inhab.  and  several  fine  churches,  situated  on  the  highroad  to 
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ITice.  I^an  Giovanni  Battista  was  erected  by  Count  Alfieri;  Sanfa  Maria 
deUe  Oratie  contains  a  monnment  to  Bianca  Paleeologns,  daughter  of  Gug- 
lielmo  IV.,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  wife  of  Duke  Charles  I.,  at  whose 
court  the  ^Chevalier  Bayard**  was  h*  ought  up.  —  Carignano,  with  the  title 
of  a  principality,  was  given  as  an  appanage  to  Thomas  Francis  (d.  1656), 
fourth  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  from  whom  the  present  royal  family 
is  descended.  —  Steam- tram  way  to  Carmagnola,  see  p.  47. 


8.  The  Alpine  Valleys  to  the  West  of  Torin. 

a.  Fbom  Turin  to  Cb&bsole  Reals.  To  (28  M.)  Cuorgntj  rail- 
way in  2hrs.  (fares  3fr,  40,  2fr.  16  c.).  The  trains  start  at  the 
Stazione  di  Porta  Snsa  (p.  25).  The  most  important  intermediate 
stations  are  (22  M.)  Rivarolo  (Canavese)  and  (26  M.)  Valperga,  the 
Istter  commanded  by  the  (li/^hr.)  Smduwrio  di  Belmonte  (2380  ft.; 
▼iew),  founded  by  King  Arduin,  Margrave  of  Ivrea,  in  1010,  restored 
In  1300,  and  now  oocnpied  by  Observantist  monks.  —  From  Cuorgnh 
(1350  ft. ;  Alb.  della  Corona  Grossa ;  Cafl-Restanrant  de  Paris ; 
omn.  to  Locana  1  */2  ^r- ;  one-horse  carr.  to  Noasca  16,  two-horse  27  fr. ; 
carr.  from  the  Grand  H^tel  at  Ceresole  Reale  meet  the  morning 
train)  a  road  ascends  to  the  W.  through  the  valley  of  the  Oreo  (Val 
Locana)  vi&  (3*/2  ^0  Ponte  Canavete  (1443  ft. ;  Alb.  del  Valentino), 
a  picturesque  little  town  at  the -month  of  -the  Val  Soana,  Locana 
f!i025ft.;  Corona  Grossa;  Tre  Pernici;  Cervo),  9^nd  Perebceche  to 
(20  M.)  Noasca  (3480  ft.;  •Alb.  Reale,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  31/2,  d^j.  21/2, 
I).  3^/4  fr.).  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  pretty  waterfall  of  the  Noa^ 
achetta.  —  A  bridle-path  (mule  6  fr.)  leads  from  Noasca  through  the 
-wild  gorge  of  the  Oreo  (the  ^Sealari  di  CeresoW')  to  (2  hrs.)  — 

Ceiesole  Baale  (4905  ft. ;  *Grand  H6ta,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  31/3, 

B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  12 fr.;  Antico  Stahilimento;  Alb.  Le- 

vanna;  Alb.  della  Oalisia;  Bellagarda,  well  spoken  of),  a  village 

veith  300  inhab.,  sifuated  in  a  wide  valley  at  the  N.E.  base  of  the 

four-peaked  JLevanna  (11,875  ft.),   and  frequented  as  a  summer 

resort  for  its  chalybeate  spring. 

Ezcnrsions  (guide  5-6  fr.  per  day,  mule  and  driver  10  fr.).  Vi&  Qros$o 
and  throngh  fine  fir-wooda  to  the  fl  hr.)  Alpi  Crusionay  ^"06  ft.),  the  (1  hr.) 
Mpildet,  and  the  (26  min.)  Laghetti  della  Bellagarda  (7340  ft.),  on  the  N.E. 
slopes  of  the  Monte  Bellagarda  (9642  ft.).  —  Vi&  Frera  to  the  (2  hrs.)  Lago 
di  Bres  (6S30  ft.),  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  Levannetta  (li,2F0  ft.).  — 
From  the  (V«  hr.)  Parrocehia  (p.  64)  to  the  (2V2  hrs.)  Alpi  di  Nel  and  the 
Lago  di  Nel  (7800  ft.),  at  the  foot  of  the  vast  Nel  Glacier.  —  Over  the  Col 
de  Nivolet  to  Val  Savaranche  (with  asc«nt  of  the  Gran  Paradiso)  atid  TiUe- 
neuve  (Aosta),  see  p.  63;  to  Cogne,  see  p.  67. 

b.  From  Tukin  to  Lanzo,  20  M.,  railway  in  1 1/4  hr.  (fares  3  fr. 
35,  2fr.  25,  1  fr.  50  c.),  starting  from  the  Via  al  Ponte  Mosca 
(PI.  E,  1;  p.  34).  — 41/2  ^'  Venaria  Reale,  with 'ruins  of  a  royal 
hunting-ehitean  destroyed  by  the  French  Republicans,  at  the  influx 
of  the  Ceronia  into  the  Stura.  The  train  crosses  both  streams  and 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  latter.  —  8  M.  Caselle ;  13  M.  Cirihy  with  a 
Gothic  church  of  the  1 3th  century.  —  20  M.  Lanso  Torinese  (1770  ft, ; 
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Posta  /  Europa ;  Bail,  Restaurant),  prettily  situated  on  a  hill,  with 
a  ruined  castle,  and  surrounded  with  villas. 

Lanzo  if  the  best  starting-point  for  excursions  in  the  three  Valleys 
ov  THB  Uppeb  Stdba.  The  southernmost  of  these  is  the  Valle  di  Viii^ 
through  which  a  road  leads  to  the  village  of  Viii  (2475  ft.)*  —  In  the  middle  is 
the  Valle  d*Ala^  which  diverges  from  the  K.  or  chief  valley  at  Ceres  (23 lO  ft.) 
and  contains  the  villages  of  Ala  di  Btura  (8545  ft.)  and  Balme  (4785  ft.). 
Between  the  two  villages  is  the  fine  waterfall  of  the  Oorgia  di  Mondrone. 
—  Through  the  northernmost,  or  Val  Orandty  a  road  ascends  via  Chialam- 
bertc  Cmo  ft.)  and  Groteavallo  (3615  ft.)  to  Fomo  Alpi  Orate  (8935  ft.),  at 
the  base  of  Monte  Levanna  (11,875  ft.). —  An  interesting  excursion  may  also 
be  made  to  the  valley  of  the  Tetto,  and  to  the  loftily  situated  Santitario 
di  SanC  Ignasio  (30P0  ft.  •,  iVi  hr.).  The  P<mte  del  Roe,  which  crosses  the 
8tura  near  Laneo  with  an  arch  of  120  ft.  in  width,  was  built  in  1378.  —  See 
C.  Ratti's  ^Da  Torino  a  Laneo  e  per  le  Valli  delta  Stura*  (Casanova,  Turin). 

c.  Fbom  Tuein  to  Susa,  —  To  (28  M.)  Btusoleno  by  the  Mt. 
Cenis  Railway  (1-1^/4  hr."),  see  pp.  3,  2.  —  From  Bussoleno  a  short 
branch-line  (41/2  M.  in  17  min. ;  fares  96,  65,  45  c.)  runs  to  Snsa 
(1625  ft.;  Sole,  well  spoken  of),  a  small  and  ancient  town,  the  Ro- 
man SegusiOy  picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dora. 
A  garden  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town  contains  a  Triumphal  Arch, 
44  ft.  in  height,  39  ft.  in  width,  and  23  ft.  in  depth,  with  projecting 
Corinthian  columns  at  the  corners  and  sacrificial  scenes  on  the  frieze, 
erected  according  to  the  inscription  in  A.D.  8  to  Augustus.  There 
are  also  a  few  other  Roman  relics.  The  church  of  San  Oiusto  dates 
from  the  11th  century.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Dora  rises  the 
ruined  castle  La  Brunetta, 

d.  From  Turin  to  Torrb  Pellicb,  341/2  M.,  railway  in  2^/4  hrs. 
(fares  5  fr.,  3  fr.  76,  2  fr.  60  0.),  —  The  train  diverges  from  the  Genoa 
line  (p.  46)  at  Sangone  and  turns  to  the  S.W.  —  16^2  M.  Airaeea^ 
whence  a  branch  runs  to  Saluzzo  (22^/2  M.;  passing  Moretta,  p.  41). 

24  M.  Pinerolo,  Fr.  Pignerol  (1812  ft. ;  Campana;  Cannon  d'Oro\ 
a  town  with  12,000  inhab.,  an  old  cathedral,  and  a  monument  to 
Gen.  Brignone  by  Tabacchi. 

A  steam  -  tramway  runs  hence  to  Cavowr  and  Saluxeo  (see  p.  41). 
Cavour  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Roeea^  an  isolated  granite  cone  rising  680  ft. 
above  the  plain,  the  once  fortified  top  of  which  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  Alps.  From  the  17th  cent,  onwards  it  was  the  seat  of  the  now  ex- 
tinct counts  of  Cavour.  —  Another  steam-tramway  runs  from  Pinerolo  to 
Perosa^  in  the  Val  Ghisone,  and  thence  to  Perrero  and  Fenestrelle. 

29^2  ^'  BricheraHo  (branch-line  to  Barge,  see  p.  41) ;  33  M.  Lu- 
aema.  —  341/2  M.  Torre  Pellice,  Fr.  La  Towr  (1920  ft.;  Ours,  well 
spoken  of:  Lion  d^Or;  Pens.  Bel'Air,  Pens.  Suisse,  both  well  spoken 
of,  pens,  ofr.),  a  town  of  2800  inhab.  and  the  capital  of  the  Walden- 
sian  Valleys. 

The  Waldbnsian  VALLsrs  (ValUee  Vaudo'm)^  adjoining  the  French 
frontier,  were  the  home  of  those  well-known  Protestant  communities  (about 
25,000  souls)  who  Were  formerly  so  cruelly  persecuted  and  who  have  resided 
here  for  upwards  of  six  centuries.  The  language  uf  the  valleys  is  I<rench. 
After  Torre  Pellice  the  chief  settlements  are  Luserna  (see  above),  Villary 
and  Bobbio  Pellice  (all  three  in  the  vi^ley  of  the  Pellice);  Angrogna,  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  thes  ame  name  to  the  N.  of  Torre  Pellice ;  8an  Oernumo, 
in  the  Val  Ghisone;  and  Perrero  (see  above),  in  the  Val  Germanasca. 
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e,  Feom  Tubin  to  Crissolo.  Railway  to  (371/2  M.)  Barge  in 
273  hrs.  (6  fr.  75,  4  fr.  26,  2  fr.  86  c).  —  Our  line  diverges  to  the 
S.  at  (291/2  M.)  BHcherasio  (p.  40)  from  that  to  Torre  Pellice  and 
runs  via  (82  M.)  Campiglione  and  (35  M.)  Bagnolo  Po  to  (371/2  M.) 
Barge,  "with  2100  inhabitants.  —  From  Barge  a  road  leads  to  (3  M.J 
Paesana  (see  below)  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  (91/2M.)  Crissolo, 
Fr.  Grussol  (4580  ft. ;  Alb.  del  Club  Alpino ;  guide,  Claudio  Perrotti). 

Crissolo  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  Monte  Yiso  (12,608  ft.), 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Cottian  Alps  (not  recommended  to  any  but  ex- 
perts ;  guide  20  fr.).  We  follow  the  bridJe-path  leading  to  the  W.  to  the 
Col  de  la  Travenette  (9770  ft.)  as  far  as  the  (2  hrs.)  Plan  del  Re  ^.6625  ft. ; 
small  inn),  near  the  sources  of  the  Po.  Thence  we  proceed  to  the  S., 
across  the  Patfo  delle  Sagnette  (9760  ft.),  to  the  (SVa  hrs.)  Rifugio  Quintino 
Sella  of  the  Club  Alpino  Italiano  (9840  ft.),  in  the  Vol  delle  ForciolUne. 
From  this  point  we  reach  the  summit  by  a  stiff  climb  of  4  hrs.  up  the 
8.  face.  The  summit  commands  a  splendid  panorama,  embracing  Mont 
Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  on  the  N.  —  From  the  Col  de  la  Traversette  to 
Abriiiy  see  Baedeker^s  South-Eattem  France. 

9.  From  Tarin  to  Ventimiglia  vid  Cnneo  and  Tenda. 

116  M.  Railway  to  (56  M  )  Cuneo  in  21/4-8  hrs.  (fares  9  fr.  95  c.,  7  fr.,  4  fr. 
50  c.);  thence  to  (20  M.)  Limone  in  IV2  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  65,  2  fr.  56,  1  fr. 
65  c).  The  railway  from  Limone  to  Ventimiglia  is  not  yet  finished,  but 
it  is  expected  to  be  open  as  far  as  Tenda  before  the  end  of  1898.  In  the 
meantime  a  Post  Omnibds  runs  twice  daily  (3  and  8  p.m.)  from  Limone 
to  (41  M.)  Ventimiglia  in  12  hrs.  (in  the  reverse  direction  in  16  hrs. ;  fare 
5  fr.).  One-horse  carr.  from  Limone  to  Tenda  7-10  fr.,  carr.  and  pair  from 
Tenda  to  Ventimiglia  25  fr.  —  Beyond  Tenda  the  road  runs  for  some  dis- 
tance through  French  territory,  so  that  the  custom-house  formalities  have 
to  be  undergone  twice. 

From  Turin  to  (18  M.)  Carmagnola,  see  p.  47.  —  24  M.  Eac- 
eonigi,  with  a  royal  chateau  built  in  1570,  restored  in  1834,  and 
once  the  favourite  residence  of  Carlo  Alberto  (d.  1849);  the  park  was 
laid  out  in  1765  by  Le  N6tre.  —  From  (28  M.)  CavaUermaggiore 
branch-lines  run  E.  to  (8  M.)  Bra  (p.  48)  and  W.  to  (10  M.)  Moretta 
(p.  40).  —  32  M.  Savigliano  (Corona),  a  town  of  10,000  inhab.,  on 
tiie  Macra,  with  ancient  fortifications.  The  principal  church  con- 
tains paintings  by  MuUnari  (1577-1640),  a  native  of  the  town,  sur- 
named  Carraccino,  as  an  imitator  of  the  Garraoci. 

From  Savigliano  a  branch-line  (10  M.,  in  V2  hr. ;  fares  1  fr.  86,  1  fr.  30, 
96  c.)  runs  to  Baluszo  (1197  ft. ;  Corona  Orotsa),  capital  of  the  province 
(formerly  marqui.^ate)  of  that  name,  with  19,700  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a 
bishop ,  with  flourishing  trade  and  industries.  The  higher  part  of  the 
town  affords  a  fine  survey  of  the  Piedmontese  plain.  A  monument  was 
erected  here  in  1863  to  Silvio  Pellicoy  the  poet  (d.  1854),  author  of  'Le  Mie 
Prigioni'  and  the  tragedy  of  'Francesca  da  Rimini',  who  was  born  at  Sa- 
luzzo  in  1788  and  expiated  his  patriotic  efforts  by  ten  years'*  imprison- 
ment in  S.  Margherita,  the  Doges*  Palace  (see  p.  265),  and  the  Spielberg 
at  Bninn.  —  Railway  to  Airasea^  see  p.  40.  Tramway  to  Turin,  p.  26 ;  to 
Pinerolo^  p.  40;  to  Venafcat  and  to  Revello,  where  there  is  an  ancient  copy 
of  Leonardo's  Last  Supper  (p.  127),  with  variations.  From  Revello  a  road 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  (V/2  M.)  Paesana  and  Crissolo  (see  above). 

Fbom  Saluzzo  to  Cunko,  2072  M.,  railway  in  I^A-IV*  *»r-  (fares  8  fr.  75, 
2  fr.  65,  1  fr.  70  c).    The  intermediate  stations  are  insignificant. 

36  M.  Oenola, — 40  M.  TouMioCRail.  Restaurarit),  with  8000  in- 
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hab.,  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Stura,  seat  of  a  bishop, 
has  an  aeademy  and  mlDeral  baths  (branch-line  to  Mondo^,  p.  45).  — 
44  M.  Maddalena,  —  47  M.  Centallo ,  a  pictnreaqne  place  ^ith  re- 
mains of  mediffiYal  fortifications.  —  60  M.  San  Benigno  di  Cuneo* 
65  M.  Oiineo,  or  Coni  (1722  ft.;  *Alb,  Sviperga,  unpretending; 
Barra  di  Ferro,  well  spolen  of;  SteUa  d'Oro),  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
yince,  with  20,000  inhab. ,  lies  on  a  'view-commanding  hill  at  the 
conflnenee  of  the  Stura  and  the  Oe$$o,  After  the  battle  of  Marengo 
the  fortifications  were  converted  into  shady  promenades,  which 
afford  splendid  yiews  of  the  Maritime  Alps ,  of  Mte.  Viso  (p.  41 ; 
N.W.),  and  the  Besimanda  (p.  45;  S.E.).  In  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Ema- 
nuele  a  monument  to  Giuseppe  BarharouXy  by  Dinl,  was  erected  in 
1879.  The  Franciscan  Church  is  in  the  Gothic  style  (13th  cent.). 
Pleasant  walk  to  the  Madonna  degli  Angdi,  at  the  confluence  of  the 

streams. 

From  Guneo  to  the  Ceriota  di  Vol  Petio  and  to  Mondovi^  see  pp.  44,  45;  to 
Saluzzo^  see  p.  41.  —  Steam  Teamwat  from  Chineo,  via  Caraglio^  to  Dronero^ 
situated  to  the  N.W.  in  the  Maira  valley ;  and  alAo  to  Borgo  San  DalmaMZo 
(see  below). 

The  railway  to  Limone  at  first  traverses  a  plain  covered  with 
groves  of  chestnuts.   60  M.  Bovcs, 

63  M.  Borgo  San  Dalmazso  (Tre  Galli;  Delfino),  a  smalltown 

with  2500  inhab.,  is  overlooked  by  the  church  of  Madonna  del  Mon- 

serrato  (view). 

From  Borgo  S.  Dalmaszo  a  delightful  excursion  may  he  made  to  the 
TJpPBR  Yallet  op  the  6B880  (diligence  didly  in  summer  as  far  as  the 
Bagni  di  Yaldieri).  —  The  road  ascends  along  the  left  hank  of  the  Gesso 
to  t6  M.)  Valdieri  (?486  ft. ;  Corona  Grossa),  a  vUlage  with  1400  inhab., 
which  is  the  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  the  Monte  VArp  (6G00  ft.)*  an 
excellent  point  of  view.  —  Beyond  Valdieri  a  road  leads  to  the  left  to 
rd>/«  M.)  Entraque  (2966  ft.;  ^Ang€lo^  unpretending;  Moro),  a  village  of. 
i700  inhab.,  finely  situated  in  a  lateral  valley.   From  this  point  ezcuruons 
(guides  obtainable)  may  he  made  to  the  Boutsei  Valley ^  through  which  a 
road  ascends  to  (7  M.)  a  waterfall  1280ft.  high;  to  (Si/shrs.)  the  Laie  of 
Rovina  (5117  ft.)  and  on,  past  a  picturesque  waterfall .  to  the  (iVshrs.) 
mountain-lake  of  Brocan  (6578  ft. ;   chalet  of  the  I.  A.  C,  with  rfmts.  m 
summer),   with  a  magnificent  environment,  a  good  starting-point  for  an 
ascent  of  the  Punta  delP  Argeniera  (4  hrs. ;  see  below)  and  other  mountain 
tours;  to  the  top  of  the  Bee  d'Orel  (8146  ft.;  'View);  and  to  («  M.)  the 
royal  hunting-lodge  of  San  Oiacomo  (good,  road  through  beech-woods).  From 
S.  Giacomo  bridle-paths  lead  to  the  glacier-filled  head  of  the  valley  at  tiie 
Mon'e  Clapier,  and  across  the  Colle  delle  Finestre  to  (t^  hrs.)  Si.  Martin- 
ViiuUt  (see  Baedeier^i  Souih-Eaetern  France).  —  The  main  road  continues 
to  ascend  the  Gesso  vUey.    About  8  M.  above  Valdieri,  in  a  sequestered 
upland  va'ley,  lie  the  Bagni  di  Valdieri  (4410  ft.),  with  eight  warm  sulphur 
springs  (100-166**  Fa hr.)  and  a  well-equipped  hotel  (season,  June  26th  to 
Sept.  30th;  pens.  8-10  fr.).  The  splendid  situation  attracts  many  other  guests 
beside  the  patients.    To  the  E.  lies  a  fine  beech-forest.  To  the  W.  a  pleasant 
excursion  may  be  made  into  the  Vallcmco  Valley^  with  its  royal  shootin'''box. 
The  chief  mountain-ascent  is  that  of  the  *Amto  deir  Argeniera  (10,^83  f^-; 
6  hrs  ,  recommended  to  experts  only ;  guide  13  fr.),  the  highest  of  the  tf  &>^' 
ime  Alps,  the  splendid  panorama  from  which  includes  the  plain  of  the  Po 
and  the  Tyrolese  Alps  on  the  N.E.,  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny  on  the  W.,  the 
coast  of  Provence  on  the  S.W.,  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  Var  to  the 
Islands  of  Hyferes,  and  Corsica  on  the  S.    The  ascent  of  the  *Monte  Matto 
(10,130  ft.)  is  fatiguing  though  not  difficult  (fihrs.;  guide  10  fr.>. 
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Another  road  connects  Borgo  S.  Dalmazzo  witb  the  Upper  Vallet  of 
TQJ5  3td3A,  a  tributary  of  the  Taparo  (diligence  to  JBagni  4i  Vjnadio  in 
summer).  The  capital  of  this  fair  valley,  known  to  the  Romans  as  the 
Viillit  Aurea  on  account  of  its  fertility,  is  (IO1/2  M.)  DtmonU  (2550  ft. ;  Alb. 
•Oartbaldi),  an  industrial  place  with  2400  inhab.,  pleasantiy  situated  in  an 
open  part  of  the  valley.  Above  Demonte  the  valley  contracts.  The  next 
villages  »re  (17  M.)  Vinadio  (3020  ft. ;  Alb.  d'ltalia),  picturesquely  situated 
and  encircled  by  strong  fortifications,  Sambuco^  «nd  Ar.gentera  (Fr.  Argen- 
Mhrt),  with  the  Italian  custom-house.  (For  the  route  over  flie  Col  de 
Jkarche  or  Col  de  VArgentihre  to  Larche  and  Barcelonnette  ^  in  France,  see 
Baedeker's  South-Eastern  France.]  —  A  road  to  the  left,  halfway  between 
Yinadio  and  Sambuco,  leads  to  the  high-lying  ^agni  di  Vinadio  (4363  ft.), 
situated  in  a  lateral  valley,  7  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Vinadio,  and  poseessiqg 
a  hotel  (pens.  7^/2-9  fr.)  and  eight  hot  Sulphur-springs  (83-144"  Fahr.),  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  Yaldieri  (p.  42).  A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made 
hence  to  the  (1  hr.)  hamlet  of  Callieri^  with  its  old  woods  of  beech  imd 
pine  and  a  fine  waterfall.  Admirable  views  are  had  from  the  Beeeo 
d'Jschiatdr  (9860  ft. ;  5  hrs.) ,  reached  by  passing  the  lakes  of  the  same 
name,  and  from  l^e  Monte  Tinibras  (9950  ft.)  ^  but  the  ascent  in  each  case 
is  fatiguing  (guide  12  fr.). 

63^2  M"  Boecavione,  The  train  enters  the  valley  of  the  Vermes 
nctgna,  enolosed  now  by  wooded  heights,  now  by  piecipitous  lime- 
stone cliffs.  Numerous  tunnels.  —  66  3tf.  HobUanUi  70  M.  Vernante, 
We  pass  through  «  long  loop  tunnel  and  across  a  lofty  viaduct. 
Fine  but  fleeting  retrospect  (r.)  of  Mte.  Viso. 

76  M.  Limene  (3285  ft. ;  Poata ,  Europa ,  plain),  the  present 
terminus  of  the  railway,  lies  in  an  open  stretch  of  the  valley,  at  the 
N.  base  of  the  Col  di  Tenda.  —  Post-Omnibus  to  Ventimiglia,  see 
p.  41  (to  Nice,  see  p.  44).   Ascent  of  the  Besimaudaj  see  p.  45. 

The  old  road  over  the  fortified  heights  of  the  Col  di  Tenda,  or 
di  Comio  (6263  ft.),  where  the  Maritime  Alps  (W.)  terminate  and 
the  Ligurian  Alps  (E.)  begin,  is  now  dlosed  to  ordinary  traffic.  The 
new  road,  constructed  in  1883,  penetrates  the  Tenda  by  means  of 
a  tunnel,  about  1^2  M.  long,  which  first  gradually  ascends  and  then 
descends  (N.  entrance  4330  ft.,  S.  entrance  4196  ft.).  From  the 
central  point  both  ends  are  visible.  The  road  then  descends  through 
the  valley  of  the  Bojaj  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Ventimiglia,  to  the 
(9  M.)  foundries  of  Vievola,  where  the  main  tunnel  of  the  railway, 
O  M.  long,  is  to  emerge.  Farther  on  we  pass  through  a  ravine,  en- 
closed by  curious  sandstone  rocks,  and  reach  — 

11  M.  (from  Limone)  Tenda  (2675  ft.;  Alb.  Nazionale,  Lansa^ 

Croct  Bianca,  Cannon  d'Oro,  all  plain),  a  picturesque  little  town 

with  2000  inhab.,  overhung  by  precipitous  walls  of  rock.  Fragments 

of  the  castle  where  Beatrice  di  Tenda  was  born  (comp.  p.  134)  stand 

on  a  rock  here. 

Excursions  (guides)  may  be  made  from  Tenda  through  the  Umo  Wood 
to  (4  hrs.)  the  top  of  the  Monte  Ciagore  (7525  ft.),  which  commands  a  view 
extending  to  the  sea-,  to  the  NJ^-.  through  the  pic4)uresque  valley  of  the 
Rio  Freddo  and  over  the  (4  hrs.)  Colle  dei  Bignori  (refuge-hut),  to  the  top 
of  the  Cima  di  Margitareis  (86^0  ft.),  the  highest  summit  of  the  Ligurian 
Alps  ('View). 

"We  no"w  descend  -through  a  narrow  rocky  valley  to  — 

14  M.  San  Dalmazzo  di  Tenda  (2250  ft. ;  Italian  custom-house), 
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situated  amid  Inxuriant  groves  of  diestnut,  with  several  villas  and 
an  old  Garthnslan  abbey,  fitted  np  as  a  hotel  and  hydropathic  (open 
from  mid- April  to  the  end  of  Oct.,  pens.  8fir. ;  Engl.  Ch.  service). 
Some  interesting  caves  have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity. 
Aboat  2  M.  to  the  E.  of  S.  Dalmazzo  lies  Briga  (2500  ft.;  Hdtel  de  la 
Source,  well  spoken  of)i  in  tbe  yalley  of  the  L^enza^  with  an  interesting 
church.  A  little  to  the  8.  is  the  pine-forest  of  P^4.  —  A  bridle-path  leads 
to  the  W.  to  (Shrs.)  Santa  Haria  Haddalena  (6110 ft.;  good  accommoda- 
tion), in  the  attractive  Val  di  Ccwterino,  snrrounded  by  larch-woods.  Ex- 
cursions (guides)  may  be  made  from  this  point  past  the  old  silver  and 
lead  mine  of  Valanria,  once  worked  by  the  Saracens,  to  the  wild  Valle 
delV  Inferno,  strewn  with  hnpe  blocks  of  rock  and  containing  14  small 
lakes,  and  on  to  (3  hrs.)  the  MeraviglU  (T218  ft.),  rocks  of  slate  inscribed 
with  rnde  drawings  of  unknown  antiquity;  to  the  (5  hrs.)  top  of  the  *Konte 
Bego  (9425  ft.),  which  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  Alps,  Nice,  and 
the  Riviera  (ascent  fatiguing  but  not  difficult);  and  to  the  three  large 
mountain-lakes  of  *Folma«ca,  which  lie  in  a  rocky  solitude,  one  above 
another,  the  largest  (2V<  brs. ;  toilsome  walk)  at  a  height  of  7675  ft.  at 
the  foot  of  the  snow-clad  Mte.  Ciandnejas  (9556  ft.). 

Near  the  (17  M.)  French  frontier  the  valley  contracts  to  the  *Oola 
di  Oaudarenay  one  of  the  most  imposing  gorges  of  the  Alps,  so  nar- 
row at  places  as  barely  to  leave  room  for  river  and  road  between 
the  perpendicular  rocks  (1200-1300  ft.).  —  At  (19  M.)  Fontana 
(Fr.  Fontan,  1424  ft),  with  the  French  custom-honse,  the  scenery 
assumes  a  more  southern  character  and  the  first  olives  appear. 
Farther  on  Saorgio  (Fr.  Saorge),  on  a  lofty  rocky  terrace  to  the  left, 
with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1792,  com- 
mands the  road.   Adjacent  is  a  large  monastery. 

At  (24  M.)  La  Giandola  (1250  ft. ;  H6tel  des  Etrangers;  Poste), 
situated  in  a  green  valley  at  the  foot  of  bare  cliffs  of  slate,  the  roads 
to  Nice  and  Ventimiglia  part  company. 

The  KoAD  TO  Kick  (38  M. ;  post-omnibus  from  Limone  once  daily  in 
18  hrs.)  leads  over  the  Col  di  Brouis  (2748  ft.)  to  Sogpello,  Fr  Sogpel  (1175  ft. ; 
H6tel  Carenco,  mediocre),  and  then  over  the  Col  di  Brans  (4230  ft.)  to  VE$- 
earine  (Ital.  Scarend).  Finally  we  descend  along  the  Paillon.  —  Gomp. 
Baedeker^t  South^Ecutern  France. 

The  road  to  Ventimiglia  follows  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Roja,  passes  the  little  town  of  Breglio  or  Breily  with  the  ruined 
castle  of  Crivella,  and  regains  Italian  soil  (custom-house).  It  then 
threads  two  tunnels,  below  the  rocky  nest  of  Piena,  built  about 
1300  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  valley,  and  farther  on  traverses  tbe 
villages  of  (3172  M.)  San  Miehele  and  (331/2  M.)  Airole. 

41  M.  Ventimiglia,  see  p.  92. 

10.  From  Coneo  to  Bastia  (Turin,  Savona). 

22V«  M.  Railway  in  11/4  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  10,  2  fr.  85,  1  fr.  35  c). 

Cuneo,  see  p.  42.  —  From  (6  M.)  Beinette  an  omnibus  runs 

dally  (6.46  p.m.;  fare  1  fr.)  in  summer  to  the  secularized  Certosa  di 

Val  PeHOy  which  lies  about  10  M.  to  the  S. 

The  Oertota  di  Petio,  in  the  lonely  and  romantic  Val  Pesio,  was 
founded  in  1173,  and  is  now  a  ^Hydropathic  and  pleasant  health-resort 
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open  £rom  June  l«t  to  the  end  of  Sept.  (pens,  from  8  fr.}«  An  excursion 
may  be  made  hence  to  the  Sources  of  the  J*e*io,  in  a  rocky  ravine  below 
the  steep  N.  side  of  the  Cima  di  Jdarguareit  (p.  43).  The  Certosa  is  also 
the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Colla  Piana  (6825  ft.)i  with  its  large 
Alps,  and  of  the  "Betimauda  or  Bisalta  (7880  it.))  a  ridge  of  gneiss  rising 
abruptly  from  the  plain  and  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  ttie  valley  of 
the  Po  and  the  Ligurian  Alps  (mule-path,  4  hrs.  \  descent  to  Limone,  see  p.  43). 

Several  unimportant  stations  are  now  passed. 

17  M.  Mondovi  (*Tre  LimorU  d'Oro),  a  town  of  8700  iiihab., 
was  tbe  seat  of  a  university  from  1560  to  1719.  In  the  Br«o,  or 
lower  and  industrial  part  of  the  town,  is  a  statue  (Piazza  del  Muni- 
cipio)  of  Senator  Giovanni  Garelli  (lb26-71).  A  wire-rope  railway 
ascends  to  the  J^azza^  or  upper  part  of  the  town,  with  the  Palazzo 
Yescovile,  the  Cathedral  (15th  cent.),  and  monuments  to  the 
Marchese  Sambuy  and  Francesco  Beccaria,  the  physicist  (1716-81). 
The  Belvedere  (1873  ft.),  with  its  Gothic  tower,  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Alps. 

From  Mondovi  a  tramway  runs  to  (20  min.)  the  '^Santuario  di  Yico, 
a  huge  domed  structure,  erected  in  15iJ6-i736  from  the  plans  of  Atcanio 
Vitlozxi.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  (p.  24),  and  there 
is  a  marble  statue  of  the  same  monarch,  by  Delia  Vedova  (1691),  in  front 
of  the  church. 

From  Mondovi  a  road  (omn.  50  c.)  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Elleroy 
passing  the  Cctppella  delV  Annumiata^  to  (4'/2  M.)  Villanova  Mondovi  (inn), 
a  picturesque  little  town  on  the  slope  of  the  Monte  Calvario  (2410  ft.  \ 
view).  About  11/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Villanova,  and  reached  Irom  the 
Cuneo-Beinette  road  by  a  steep  zigzag  path  in  a  few  minutes,  is  the 
*Grotta  del  Sotsi,  an  interesting  stadactite  cavern,  rendered  accessible  in 
1893  (adm.,  May-Oct.,  1  fr.  ^  excursion-parties  from  Mondovi  in  summer 
at  fixed  rates).  Various  fantastic  names  are  attached  to  different  parts  of 
tike  cave,  an  exploration  of  which  takes  about  2  hrs.  —  About  12  M.  to 
the  S.,  in  the  Valle  di  Corsaglia^  is  the  Orotta  di  Bouea,  which  is  also 
lighted  with  electricity  and  repays  a  visit.  It  is  reached  by  carr.  in  3V4  hrs., 
via  the  Cappella  dell'  Annuni&iata  (see  above)  and  Frabosa  JSoprana, 

From  Mondovi  to  Fossamo  (p.  41),  15  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  1  fr. 
80,  1  fir.  SO  c);  to  San  Michele^  steam- tramway  in  >/«  hr. 

2272  M.  Bastia,  on  the  railway  from  Turin  to  Savona,  see  p.  48. 

11.  From  Turin  to  Genoa. 

a.  Yik  Alessandria  and  Kovi. 

103  M.  Railway  in  S^a-I  hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  75,  13  fr.  16,  8  fr.  46  c. ;  ex- 
press 20  fr.  65,  14  fr.  46  c). 

The  line  at  first  runs  towards  the  S.,  at  some  distance  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po^  crosses  its  affluent  the  Sangone  (beyond  which 
the  branch-iine  to  Pinerolo  diverges,  p.  40),  and  then  the  Po  itself 
by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches.  —  5  M.  Moncalieriy  with  a  royal  chli- 
teau  on  the  hill  (p.  38).  A  final  retrospect  is  now  obtained  of  the 
hills  of  Turin,  and  of  the  snowy  Alps  to  the  left.  —  From  (8  M.) 
Trofarello  branch-lines  diverge  to  Savona  (p. 48),  to  Cuneo-Tenda 
(RR.  9,  lib),  and  to  ChierU — Stations:  Cambiano-Santena,  Pessione^ 
ViUanova  d^Aati^  Villafranca  d'A«<t,  Baldichierij  San  Damiano.  The 
train  then  crosses  the  Borbore  and  reaches  the  valley  of  the  TanarOj 
on  the  left  bank  of  which  it  runs  to  Alessandria. 
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3572  M.  Ajti  (Leone  d^Oro;  AWergo  Reale;  Bail.  Restaurant), 
the  ancient  Aita^  a  medisBval-Iooking  town  with  17,300  inhab.  and 
numerous  towers,  is  famous  for  its  sparkling  wine  (Asti  spumante) 
and  its  horticulture.  Th«  left  aisle  of  the  GK)thic  Cathedral^  erected 
in  1348,  contains  (2nd  chapel)  a  Madonna  with  four  saints  by  a 
master  of  the  school  of  Vercelli,  and  (3rd  chapel)  a  Sposalizio,  prob- 
ably by  the  same.  —  The  adjacent  church  of  San  Oiovanni  (the  sac- 
ristan of  the  cathedral  keeps  the  key)  is  built  0T6r  an  ancient  Christ- 
ian basilica,  part  of  which  has  again  been  rendered  accessible,  and 
has  monolithic  columns  with  capitals  bearing  Christian  symbols 
(6th  cent.).  The  Piazza  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  the  poet  Alfieri 
(1749-1803,  a  native  of  Asti),  by  Vini,  and  the  Giardino  Pubblico 
with  a  monument  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  Near  the  Porta  Ales- 
sandria is  the  small  octagonal  Baptistery  of  San  Pietro  (11th  cent.), 
borne  by  short  columns  with  square  capitals,  and  enclosed  by  a  low 
polygonal  gallery.  —  Asti  is  the  junction  of  the  line  via  Acqui- 
Ovada  (p.  48). 

Fhom  Asti  to  Hobtaba  (Milan^  46  H«,  in  2>/i-3)/«  hxs.  (fares  SAr.  40, 
&fr.  90,  3  fr.  80  c),  StaUons  unimportant ;  29  M.  CascOe-Jfon/errato^  see  ^  60  ;' 
Mortara^  see  p.  160.  —  Fbom  Asti  to  Gastagnole  (p.  4S),  13  M.,  in  1  hr.  -^ 
Steam  Tramway  from  Aati  to  CwtaiMe  and  to  Canale. 

Next  stations :  Annone,  Cerro  ,  FelizzanOj  Solera.  Country  flat 
and  fertile.  Near  Alessandria  the  line  to  Bellinzona  (R.  25*)  diverges 
to  the  N.  The  train  crosses  the  Tanaro  by  a  bridge  of  i5  arches, 
skirts  the  fortifications,  and  reaches  — 

56^2  ^«  Alexandria  (310  ft.;  Bail,  Restaurant;  Europa\  f&ii; 
Grand  Mogol  et  de$  Etrangers,  well  spoken  of;  Londrd)^  a  town  with 
30,800  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Tanaro  in  a  marshy  distrlGt^  and  re- 
markable only  as  a  fortified  place.  It  was  founded  in  1168  by  the 
Lombard  towns  allied  against  the  Emp.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and 
named  after  Pope  Alexander  III.  A  bronze  statue,  by  Monteverde,  was 
erected  here  in  1883  to  the  statesman  Vrbano  Rattazzi  (1810-73), 
a  native  of  the  town.  — Alessandria  being  a  junction  of  several  lines, 
carriages  are  generally  changed  here.  Railway  to  Vercelli  vi^Valenza, 
p.  60 ;  to  Novara  and  Bellinzona,  pp.  160, 159';  to  Milan  via  Mortara 
andVigevano,  see  p.  160*;  toPavia  vi§,Valenza,  see  p.  176;  toPia- 
cenza,  Parma,  Bologna,  etc.,  see  RR.  44  and  45;  to  Bra,  see  p.  48. 

Stbah  Tbamwats  from  Alessandria  vi&  Marengo  to  Sale  and  Tortona^  to 
Oasale-Mowferrato  (p.  60),  to  Spinetta  (p.  316),  and  to  Montemagno  (p.  61)  vi& 
Altavilla. 

Fbom  Albssandbia  to  Savona  (via  Acqui),  65  M.,  in  3V4-4  hrs.  (fares 
11  fr.  90,  8  fr.  35,  5  fr.  35  c).  —  As  far  as  Cantalupo  the  line  is  the  same 
as  to  Bra  (see  p.  48).  —  21  M.  Acqui,  also  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Asti  to  Ovada  and  Genoa  (see  p.  49).  —  The  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Bormida,  passing  through  ten  tunnels.  Stations  of  little  importance.  52  M. 
San  Oiuseppe  di  Cairo,  see  p.  48.  —  65  H.  Savona,  see  p.  48. 

The  line  crosses  the  Bormida {j^,  48).  About  i^^M,  to  the  E.  of 
the  bridge,  in  the  plain  between  the  Bormida  and  the  Serivia,  lies 
the  village  of  Marengo,  near  which,  on  14th  June,  1800,  Napoleon 
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defeated  the  Austiiaus  in  a  battle  momentoua  for  the  destinies  of 
Europe.  —  62  M.  Frugarolo. 

70  M.  Hovi  (H6U  NoviJ,  a  town  with  10,000  inhab.,  commanded 
to  the  right  by  hills  with  a  belYedeie-tower,  was  the  scene  of  a 
Tietory  gained  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians  under  SuvoroY  over 
the  French  on  15th  Aug.,  1799.  Branch-line  to  Pavia  and  Milan 
ni  Tortbna  and  Yoghera,  see  B.  30.  Steam -tramway  to  Ovada, 
seep.  49. 

At  (74  M.)  Serravalle-ScHvia  the  train  enters  a  mountainous 
region.  77  M,  Arquata^Sarivia,  with  a  ruined  castle.  Between  this 
and  Genoa  there  are  twenty-four  tunneU.  The  train  threads  its  way 
thn»ugh  rodLy  ravines  (Id  Boechetta)  and  oyer  lofty  embankments, 
crossing  the  Scrivia  several  times.  Scenery  imposing.  SSy,  M.  Jeola 
del  Cantone;  on  the  hill  to  the  right  a  ruined  castle.  —  8o  M.  Ronco 
is  the  junction  of  the  old  line  to  Genoa  vifL  Pontedecimo, 

The  train  enters  the  Ronco  Tunnel^  upwards  of  5  M.  in  length, 
and  then  descends  through  the  narrow  Polcevera  Valley  with  the  help 
of  numezons  viaducts  and  cuttings.  Opposite  we  see  the  old  line 
vi&  Busalla.  —  91  M,  Mignanego;  95 72  M.  San  Quirieo,  The  valley 
now  expands;  its  well-cultivated  slopes  are  dotted  with  .the  summer 
villas  of  the  Genoese. 

101  M.  8ampierdarena  (p.  89),  where  through-travellers  to  or 
from  San  Bemo  and  Y entimiglia  change  carriages  (Bail.  Bestaxuant, 
d^j.  with  wine  8^2  ^i^O*  ^^  ^®  right  are  the  lighthouse  and  citadel, 
below  which  the  train  passes  by  a  tunnel. 

103  M.  Genoa,  see  p.  64. 

b.  yi&  Bra  and  Savona. 

Fbom  Turin  to  Savona,  91  M.,  in  41/4-5 Vz  hrs.  (fares  16  fr.  65,  11  fr.  65, 
7fr.  50  c.*,  express  18  fr.  SO,  12  fr.  80  c.)-,  thence  to  Genoa,  27  M.,  in 
lVs-2  hre.  (fares  4  fr.  90,  3  fr.  45,  2  fr.  20  c.  ^  express  6  fr.  45,  4  it.  lb  c). 
Finest  views  to  the  right. 

From  Turin  to  Trofatello,  8  M.,  see  p.  46.  —  I2V2  M.  Fiito- 
stelUme. 

18 M.  Carmagnola,  with  2900  inhab.,  was  the  birthplace  (1390) 
of  the  famous  Gondottiere  Francesco  BusionCj  son  of  a  swineherd, 
usually  called  Count  of  Garmagnola ,  who  reconquered  a  gre&t  part 
of  Lombardy.  for  Duke  Filippo  Maria  Yisconti ,  and  afterwards  be- 
came Generalissimo  of  the  Bepublic  of  Yenice.  At  length  his  fidel- 
ity was  suspected  by  the  GouncU  of  Ten ,  and  he  was  beheaded  in 
the  Piazzetta  (p.  258)  on  5th  May,  1432.  Bussone's  fate  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tragedy  by  Manzoni.  —  The  ^Garmagnolie',  the  celebrated 
republican  dance  and  song  of  the  French  Bevolution,  was  named 
after  this  town,  the  home  of  most  of  the  street-musicians  of  Paris. 
—  Steam-tramway  to  Carlgnano  (p.  38)  and  Turin,  —  To  Ouneo 
(Venlimiglia)f  see  pp.  41,  42. 

The  line  continues  towards  the  S.E.  24  M.  Sommariva  del 
^oneo;  26  M.  Sanfrl ;  29  M.  Bandiio, 
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31  M.  Bra  (10,000  inliab.)i  with  a  busy  trade  in  wine,  cattle, 
trnffles,  and  silk.   Brancb  to  Gavallermaggiore,  see  p.  41. 

Fbom  Bba  to  Alssbandbia,  63  M.,  railway  in  8-3>/4  hrs.  (fares  9  fr. 
66,  6  fr.  75,  4  fr.  36  c).  —  iVzH.  Santa  Vittoria;  pleasant  excursion  thence 
to  tlie  royal  ch&tean,  of  Pollemo^  with  the  remains  of  the  Roman  town  of 
P)oll9ntia.  —  11  Vs  M.  Alba,  with  6900  inhab.;  the  cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo 
dates  from  the  l6th  century.  —  19*^  M.  Ccutagnole-LoHt^;  branch- line  to 
Atti  (p.  46).  We  next  traverse  a  fertile  wine-country.  26Vx  K.  Santo  Stefano 
B9lb0f  on  the  Belbo,  the  valley  of  which  the  train  traverses  for  some 
distance.  84  M.  Ifixxa  Monferrato^  also  on  the  Asti-Ovada-Qenoa  line 
(p.  49).  —  63  M.  Alessandria,  see  p.  46. 

36  M.  Chercuco,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tanaro  and  Slur  a,  is 
not  seen  from  the  line,  which  ascends  the  former.  Stations:  Narzole, 
MonchierO'Dogliani,  Farigliano,  Carrii,  —  53  M.  Baatia  Mondou\, 
the  Junction  of  the  line  to  Guneo  (p.  45). 

56V2M.  NieUa;  60  M.  CasteUino- Tanaro,  —62^2^-  C<wfl,  on 
the  Tanaro. 

Fbom  Gbva  to  Obmba,  22>/s  M.,  railway  in  lV4-lVs  ^r.  (4  fr.  10,  2  fr.  86, 
1  fr.  86  c).  —  The  train  ascends  the  valley  of  ihe  Tanaro.  Intermediate 
stations  unimportant.  i6VsM.  Oareseio  (1970  ft.;  Leon  d^Oro;  Bosa  Bossa), 
with  1000  inhab.  and  marble  quarries,  is  connected  with  (22  M.)  Albenga 
(p.  86)  by  a  road  crossing  the  pass  of  San  Bernardo  (3165  ft.).  —  22Vs  M. 
Ormea  (2398  ft.  \  Grand  Bdtel,  with  hydropathic  \  Albergo  Nationale) ,  an 
ancient  and  picturesque  little  town,  wiui  marble  quarries.  It  is  fre- 
quented as  a  summer-resort;  and  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  to 
the  imposing  stalactite  cavern  of  Nava  (discovered  in  1886),  to  the  rocky 
gorges  of  the  Negrone,  to  the  Pizto  d* Ormea  (8126  ft.;  3V2  hrs.),  and  via 
Viotene  (2^/2  hrs.;  two  inns ;  guides)  to  the  top  of  the  Mongioje  (8680  ft. ; 
not  difficult).  —  From  Ormea  a  picturesque  road  (railway  projected)  leads 
across  the  fortified  Col  di  Nava  G^74  ft.)  and  past  the  prettily  situated 
vUlage  of  Preve  to  (31  M.)  Oneglia  (p.  86). 

The  train  passes  under  the  old  castle  of  Ceva  by  a  tunnel  and 
begins  to  cross  the  Ligurian  AlpSj  the  most  Imposing  part  of  the 
line.  Between  this  and  Savona  are  numerous  viaducts  and  28  tunnels. 
The  train  quits  the  Tanaro  and  ascends.  Beyond  (66Y2  M.)  Sale 
delle  Langhe  is  the  OalUria  del  Belbo,  a  tunnel  upwards  of  3  M.  in 
length,  the  longest  on  the  line.  69^2  ^*  Saliceto ;  73  Y2  M.  Cengio, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida  di  Millesimo. 

79  M.  San  Oiuaeppe  di  Cairo,  on  the  Bormida  di  Spigno,  through 
the  valley  of  which  the  Acqui  railway  descends  (see  p.  46). 

Interesting  journey  amid  the  deep  ravines  and  precipices  of  the 
Apennines.  Tunnels  and  viaducts  In  rapid  succession.  86^2  ^* 
Santuario  di  Savona,  a  pilgrimage-church,  founded  in  1536. 

91  M.  Savona,  and  thence  to  Oenoa,  see  pp.  84,  83. 

c.  YiA  AcqTLi  and  Ovada. 

100  M.  Eailway  in  5-6V4  hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  10,  12  fr.  70,  8  fr.  16  c). 

From  Turin  to  (Sby^M.)  Asti,  see  R.  Ha.  Our  line  here  diverges 
from  that  to  Alessandria  and  crosses  the  Tanaro.  !Near  (39  M.)  San 
MarzanottO'Rivi  we  reach  the  fertile  and  wine-growing  hill-district 
of  the  ColU  Aatigiani,  On  the  heights  is  the  old  chateau  of  Bd^ 
langero,  —  41  M.  Mongardino,   We  thread  a  tunnel  and  enter  the 
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valley  of  the  Tiglione.  42  M.  Vigliano  d^Asti;  43  M.  Montegrosso. 
Tunnel.  46  M.  Agliano-CastelnuovO'Cctlcea,  —  The  line  now  crosses 
the  Belba  and  unites  with  that  from  Bra  to  Alessandria  at  (6O1/2M.) 
Nizza  Monferrato  (p.  48),  a  town  of  5000  inhah.,  prodnoing  wine  and 
silk.  —  Farther  on  we  again  cross  and  recross  the  Belbo.  Tunnel. 
63  m.  Bazzana,  Another  tunnel.  66V2M.  Mombaruzzo,  in  the  Val  Cer^ 
vino.  —  We  thread  a  long  tunnel  near  (681/2  M.)  Alice-BeleoUe  and 
reach  the  valley  of  the  Medrio,  which  the  train  crosses  repeatedly. 

63  M.  Acqni  (Orand  H6tel;  Moro;  Italia),  the  Aquae  Statiellae 
of  the  Bomans,  an  episcopal  town  on  the  Bormida  with  7400  in- 
hah.,  is  known  for  its  warm  sulphur  springs.  The  Cathedral^  with 
its  double  aisles,  is  of  the  12th  century.  The  Austrians  and  Pied- 
montese  were  defeated  by  the  French  near  Acqui  in  1794.  Good  wine 
is  produced  in  the  vicinity.  —  To  Alessandria  and  Savona,  see  p.  46. 

"We  now  cross  a  bridge  of  fifteen  arches,  spanning  the  Bormida, 
which  falls  into  the  Tanaro  below  Alessandria.  Beyond  (65  M.) 
Visone  we  cross  the  torrent  of  that  name.  Tunnel,  66  M.  Visone,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Caravagna,  which  the  train  crosses  thrice  near 
(671/2  M.)  Prasco-Cremolino.  —  We  then  penetrate  the  tunnel  of 
Cremolino,  which  is  2  M.  long,  and  enter  the  valley  of  the  Orha, 
an  affluent  of  the  Tanaro.  —  7IV2  M.  Molare,  —  72V2  M.  Ovada 
(665  ft.),  a  town  with  4600  inhab.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stura 
with  the  Orba.    Steam-tramway  hence  to  Novi,  see  p.  47. 

We  now  ascend  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Stura,  traversing  via- 
ducts and  embankments.  771/2  M.  Rossiglione.  —  Numerous  via- 
ducts and  tunnels.  Beyond  (8IV2M.)  CampoUgure  (1166  ft.),  the 
highest  point  of  the  line,  it  pierces  the  crest  of  the  Apennines  by 
tte  Oalleria  del  Turehino  (3  M.  long).  Overhead  is  the  pass  of  the 
same  name  (1746  ft.).  We  then  descend  to  (86  M.)  Mele,  about 
3  M.  above  Voltri  {>.  84). 

Farther  on  the  line  skirts  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  88  M. 
Aequasanta;  92  M.  Qtanaraj  94  M.  Borzoli.  Several  fine  views  of 
the  sea  are  obtained  to  the  right.  —  971/2  M.  Sampierdarena,  and 
thence  to  Genoa,  see  p.  83.  —  100  M.  Oenoay  see  p.  64. 

12.  From  Turm  to  Aosta  and  Courmayenr. 

Bail  WAT  to  (80  M.)  Aosta  in  31/4 -6i^  hrs.  (fares  14  fr.  60,  10  fr.  25, 
6  £r.  60  c;  express  train  in  summer  only).  The  part  of  the  line  between 
Ivrea  and  Aosta  (^  M. ;  fares  7  fr.  60,  5  fr.  80,  3  fr.  45  c.)  is  distinguished 
both  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  boldness  of  its  engineering.  — 
From  Aosta  to  Courmaifew.2i  M.,  Omnibus  thrice  daily  in  July  and  Aug. 
(at  other  titmes  to  Pr^-St-Didier  only)  in  5  hrs.  (return  4  hrs.),  fare  6  fr. 
(outside  seat6Vs  fr.).  The  hours  of  starting  from  Aosta  have  hitherto  been 
6,  11,  and  8.3(),  from  Gourmayeur  6,  i,  and  5.  One-horse  carr.  IS,  two- 
horse  80  fr. 

From  Turin  to  (18  M.)  Chioa8$Oj  see  p.  60.  Between  the  de- 
pressions of  the  lower  mountains  peeps  the  snowy  summit  of  the 
Gran  Paradise,  and  to  the  E.,  farther  on,  that  of  Monte  Rosa. 
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22  M.  Montandro;  26  M.  RodaUo;  27  M.  CaluiO'Canavtsti  29  M. 
Candia;  31  M.  Mtrcenatco;  33  M.  Stramhino, 

38  M.  Ivrea  (770  ft;  Seudo  di  Francia;  Universe;  Corona 
d^Italid)  J  a  town  vitli  6400  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  Dora  Baltea  (Fr.  Doire')^  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  with  an 
extensiTe  and  well-preserved  old  Castle ,  with  three  lofty  brick 
towers,  now  a  prison.  Adjacent  is  the  Cathedral^  a  building  of  an- 
cient origin,  but  frequently  restored.  An  ancient  sarcophagus 
adorns  the  adjoining  Piazza.  A  monument  was  erected  here  in  ISBO 
to  Ettore  Perrone^  general  and  minister  (d,  1848).  Ivrea,  the  an- 
cient  Eporediaj  was  colonised  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  100,  in  order  to 
command  the  Alpine  routes  over  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard. 
Pleasant  walk  to  the  Madonna  del  Monte  (pilgrimage-church)  and 
the  lake  of  8,  Giuseppe  with  a  ruined  monastery  (1  hr.). 

Steam-tramway  from  Ivrea  in  1^4  br.  to  (ISVsM.)  Santhiii  (p.  60;  fares 
2  fr.  10,  1  fr.  50  c). 

The  train  penetrates  the  hill  on  which  Ivrea  stands  by  means  of 
a  tunnel,  1100  yds.  long,  and  enters  the  fertile  vaUey  of  the  Dora. 
41  M.  Montalto ;  on  a  rocky  hill  to  the  right  stands  the  ruined  battle- 
mented  castle  of  that  name.  42Y2  M.  Borgofranco  (840  ft.) ;  46  M. 
Tavagnasco;  47  M.  Quincinetto. 

49  M.  Pont-St-Martin.  The  village  (1030  ft. ;  Rosa  Rosso,  Ca- 
vaUo  Bianco),  with  a  ruined  castle,  foundries,  and  an  old  Roman 
bridge  over  the  Lys,  is  very  picturesquely  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  deep  Val  Oressoney,  1  M.  from  the  station  (see  Baedeker's 
Switzerland"), 

We  next  cross  the  Lys  and  follow  the  broad  valley,  flanked 
by  fine  mountains,  to  (50V2  M.)  the  prettily- situated  Donnas 
(1066  ft. ;  Rosa).  The  train  now  ascends  a  rocky  defile  and  passes 
through  a  tunnel  660  yds.  long  under  Fort  Bard  (1282  ft.),  which 
was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  cent,  and  was  taken  in  1242 
by  Count  Amadous  of  Savoy  after  a  long  siege,  whUe  in  May,  1800, 
before  the  battle  of  Marengo,  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  400  Aus- 
trians,  who  kept  the  French  army  in  check  for  a  week.  The  train 
then  crosses  the  Dora  to  (62  M.)  Hdne-Bard,  beautifully  situated. 
On  the  left  opens  the  Val  di  Camporciero,  or  Champorchery  with  its 
fine  rocky  peaks  (p.  56) ;  to  the  N.W.  towers  the  Becca  di  Luseney 
(11,600  ft).  T-  At  Campagnola  the  train  crosses  the  Dora  and  inter- 
sects a  promontory  of  d^ris.  —  66  M.  Arnaz,  with  a  ruined  castle. 
66V2  M.  Verr^s.  The  village  (1207  ft. ;  Jtaliaj  Ecu  de  France), 
with  1100  inhab.  and  the  old  castle  of  Rocca^  belonging  to  the 
former  Counts  of  Challant  (built  in  1390,  refortifled  in  1636),  lies 
picturesquely  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  Challant ,  ^/^  M.  from  the 
station.  Opposite,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dora,  lies  Is^ogne,  also 
with  an  luterestiDg  chateau  of  the  Counts  of  Challant  (end  of  the 
16th  cent.).  To  the  N.E.,  between  the  Challant  and  Gressoney 
valleys,  ttwers  the  rocky  pyramid  of  the  Becca  di  Vlcu  (9370  ft.). 
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The  valleys  of  Aosta  and  Susa  (p.  2)  were  alternately  occupied  by 
the  Franks  and  the  Longobards,  and  belonged  to  the  Franconian  Empire, 
in  conseqnence  of  which  the  French  lanenage  still  predominates  in  Uiese 
Italian  districts.  The  village  of  Bard  (helnw  the  fort)  is  the  point  of 
transition  from  Italian  to  French,  while  atVerr^  the  latter  is  spoken  al- 
most exclusively. 

Above  Terras  the  valley  expands,  but  soon  contracts  again.  Ex- 
tensive vineyards  are  passed.  We  cross  the  Evangon  and  the  Dora. 
On  the  slope  to  the  left  is  the  village  of  Champ  de  Praz,  lying  at 
the  entrance  of  the  ValChalamty  the  torrent  of  which  has  overspread 
the  valley  of  the  Dora  with  detritus.  Farther  on  lofty  walls  of  rock 
rise  to  the  left.  —  Near  (60  M.)  Montjovet  appear  on  the  right, 
high  above  ns,  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  chateau  of  Montjovet  or 
St.  Oermain.  Tunnel.  The  train  crosses  the  Dora  by  means  of  a  long 
viadact  and  enters  the  picturesque  *Defile  of  Montjovet,  the  grand- 
est part  of  the  line,  with  a  succession  of  tunnels  and  buttresses  of 
masonry,  and  the  brawling  Dora  far  below. 

63  M.  8t  Vincent  (1415  ft).  To  the  right,  1  M.  above  the 
station,  at  the  end  of  the  defile  and  the  foot  of  Mt.  Zfr&ion  (8926  ft.), 
lies  the  village  (1886  ft. ;  *Lion  d'Or;  Corona),  with  a  mineral  spring 
and  baths.  —  Two  short  tunnels.  Loftily  perched  on  the  left  is  the 
old  castle  of  Ussel^  belonging  to  the  Counts  of  Challant. 

64 V2  M.  CWltillon  (1807  ft.;  *H6tel  de  Londre$,  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
3V2fr.;  *Pen8.  Suisse;  H6t.  des  Alpes^  at  the  rail,  stat.,  new),  with 
900  inhab.,  is  beautifully  situated  1  M.  above  the  railway,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Vol  Toumanche,  Its  houses  are  picturesquely  scattered 
over  the  gorge  of  the  Matmoire  or  Marmore,  a  torrent  descending 
from  the  Matterhom ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  bridge 
spanning  the  ravine  in  one  fine  arch.  (To  Val  Toumanche,  and  over 
the  Th^odule  Pass  to  Zermatt,  see  Baedeker's  Switzerland.') 

The  line  crosses  the  Matmoire,  traverses  a  deep  cutting  through  a 
deposit  of  d^ris,  threads  two  tunnels,  and  reaches  (67V2M.)  Cham- 
havey  noted  for  its  wine.  To  the  W.  opens  the  view  of  the  beautiful 
Talley  of  Aosta,  rich  in  fruit  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mount^ns, 
with  the  three-peaked  Rutor  (p.  58)  in  the  background. 

Beyond  a  tunnel  the  line  traverses  a  mass  of  debris  at  Diemoz 
(viadact  107  yds.  long),  and  crosses  the  Dora.  Xo  the  left  lies  the 
picturesque  chateau  of  Finis  (with  old  mural  paintings),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  ClavaWi  Valley,  through  which  peeps  the  snowy  peak  of  the 
Terdva  (11,520  ft.).  The  train  crosses  the  Dora  twice  and  reaches 
(72  M.)  NuSy  with  a  ruined  castle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  VcU  St.  Barthi- 
l^my.  We  then  recross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Dora.  On  the  slope 
above  (73  M.)  St.  Marcel,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of 
the  same  name  (p.  57),  is  the  much-frequented  pilgrimage-church 
of  Plou,  We  again  cross  the  Dora  to  (74 Y2  M.)  Quart -Villefranchef 
with  the  chateau  of  Quart  on  a  Mil  to  the  right  (2485  ft.).  We  then 
cross'the  Bagnhre  and  the  Bulkier. 

80  M.  Aosta.  —  *HdT£L  BoTAL  ViCTOBiA,  Opposite  the  station,  B., 
L.,  k  A.  4V»,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  aVa,  D.  5,  pens.  9-12  fr.j  *H6t.  dd  Montblanc, 

4* 
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at  ttie  W.  end  of  the  town,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  3-3V«,  B.  1V«,  I>.  5  fr.j  these  two 
open  in  gammer  only.  —  Albbbgo  Lanikb,  in  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  in  the 
market-place,  good  cuisine^  '(Joboma,  opposite,  Italian;  Hot.-Pbns.  Obntoz, 
also  in  the  market-place,  well  spoken  of.  —  Cc^ff'i  J^azionale,  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville;  Bailwav  Rettamrant,  poor.  Beer  at  Zimmermann't,  near  Ihe  Hotel 
de  Yille.  Good  bedrooms  at  the  omnibus  -  office  in  the  market-place 
(B.,  L.,  &  A.  3  fr.).  —  Omnibus  and  carriages  to  Gourmayeur,  see  p.  49. 

Aosta  (1910ft.),  witli  5700inliab.,  the  Augusta PraetoriaSala^' 
aorum  of  the  Romans  and  now  the  capital  of  the  Italian  province  of 
Aosta,  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Buthier  and  the  Doke  or  Dora 
Baltea,  The  valley  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Salassi,  a  Celtic 
race,  who  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Great  and  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  the  two  chief  routes  from  Italy  to  Gaul.  They  frequently 
harassed  the  Romans  in  various  ways,  and  on  one  occasion  plundered 
the  coffers  of  Gssar  himself.  After  protracted  struggles  the  tribe 
was  finally  almost  extirpated  hy  Augustus,  who  captured  the  sur- 
vivors, 36,000  in  number,  and  sold  them  as  slaves  at  Eporedia  (p.  50). 
He  then  founded  Aosta  to  protect  the  roads,  named  it  after  Umself, 
and  garrisoned  it  with  3000  soldiers  of  the  Praetorian  cohorts.  The 
importance  of  the  Roman  Aosta  is  indicated  by  the  extant  remains. 

Near  the  railway-station,  which  lies  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town, 
is  an  excellent  bronze  Statue  of  Victor  JEmmanuel  11.^  in  hunting 
costume,  designed  by  Tortone  (1886)  and  commemorating  the  king's 
sporting  expeditions  amid  the  Graian  Alps.  A  short  walk  brings 
us  to  the  ancient  Town  WallSf  flanked  with  square  towers  (partly 
restored) ,  which  form  a  rectangle  790  yds.  by  620  yds.  They  are 
preserved  in  their  entire  extent,  and  on  the  S.W.  side  the  ancient 
facing  and  cornice  are  still  in  situ. 

The  walls  of  the  old  Theatre  and  the  arcades  of  the  Amphitheatre 
are  visible  above  the  houses  in  the  market-place  (Piazza  Carlo 
Alberto),  where  the  main  streets  of  the  town,  still  preserving  the 
old  Roman  arrangement,  intersect  each  other. 

The  principal  street  leads  to  the  E.,  through  the  ancient  three- 
arched  *PoRTA  PBiETOBiA,  the  Only  well-preserved  Roman  gate,  to 
the  (74  M.)  handsome  *Teiumphal  Arch  op  Augustus,  with  its  ten 
Corinthian  pilasters.  It  then  crosses  the  Buthier,  which  has  changed 
its  channel,  to  the  beautiful  arch  of  the  old  Roman  Bridge,  now 
half-buried  in  the  earth. 

In  the  suburbs  lies  the  church  of  St.  Oues  or  SanV  Orso 
(12th  cent.),  the  choir  of  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Gallus 
(d.  546)  and  finely  carved  stalls  of  the  15th  century.  The  old  crypt 
is  borne  by  Roman  columns.  The  cloisters  contain  early-Roman- 
esque columns  (12th  cent.),  with  interesting  capitals.  Near  the 
church  rises  a  Tower,  built  of  Roman  hewn  stones  in  the  12th  cent., 
opposite  which  are  a  sarcophagus  and  two  ancient  columns  at  the 
entrance  -of  a  chapel.  In  the  same  piazza  is  the  Priory  of  St,  Ours 
(15th  cent.),  with  terracotta  ornamentation  and  an  octagonal  tower. 
The  interior  contains  good  wood- carvings  and  frescoes. 
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The  Gathbdbal  owes  its  present  fonn  to  tlie  14tli  centary. 
AboYe  tlie  portal  is  a  painted  terracotta  relief;  in  the  choir,  two 
mosaics  of  the  10th  cent,  and  early-Renaissance  stalls.  The  treasury 
contains  two  shrines  of  the  13th  and  15th  cent.  (SS.  Gratns  and  Jn- 
cundus),  a  cameo  of  a  Roman  empress  in  a  setting  of  the  13th  cent., 
and  an  iyory  diptychon  of  the  Consul  Probus  (406)  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Emp.  Honorius. 

At  the  S.  gate  rises  the  tower  of  Bramafam  (12th  cent.),  in 
which  a  OountChallant  is  said  to  haye  starred  his  wife  to  death  out 
of  jealousy.  By  the  W.  wall  is  the  medisBval  Tour  du  Lipreux, 
described  in  Xavier  Le  Maistre's  novel ,  in  which  a  leper  named 
Ouasco  (d.  1803)  and  his  sister  Angelica  (d.  1791)  dragged  out 
their  miserable  existence.  —  Numerous  cretins  will  be  seen  in 
Aosta. 

The  *Becea  di  Nona  (10,905  ft.\  rising  to  the  S.  of  Aosta,  commands 
a  superb  view  of  the  Alps.  Ascent  6-7  hrs.,  with  guide  (12  fr.).  Two-thirds 
of  the  way  up  is  the  Alp  Comboi  (6959  ft.  \  inn) ;  on  the  top  is  a  refuge-hut 
(Ctipanna  Buddtn).  —-  The  Kont  Emilius  (11,677  ft.)  may  be  ascended  by 
experts  from  Comboi  in  4  hrs.,  with  guide  (30  fr.).  The  view  is  still  more 
extensive  than  that  from  the  Becca  di  Kona. 

The  Road  to  Govbmaybub  traverses  the  broad  and  shadeless 
valley  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  passing  the  handsome  royal  chateau  of  Sarre 
(2146  ft.),  to  Aymaville  (2120  ft.),  with  iron-foundries  and  a  chateau 
with  four  towers.  Opposite  St,  Pierre  (2165  ft.),  with  its  church  and 
&  picturesque  chateau  (partly  restored)  on  a  rock,  opens  the  Vol  de 
Cogne  on  the  S.  (see  p.  65).  Thence  we  continue^  enjoying  a  fine 
view  of  the  three-peaked  Rutor,  the  Grivola,  etc.,  and  passing  an 
old  tower,  to  (6  M.)  — 

Villeneuve  (2132  ft.  j  Cervo ,  poor) ,  a  picturesquely  situated 
village,  commanded  by  the  rock-perched  ruin  of  Argent, 

FbOM  VrLLBNEDVB  TO  CebBBOLE  OVBB  THE  CU)L  DB  KlVOLBT  (13  hrS.). 

Ascent  from  Villeneuve  by  a  paved  path,  rough  and  steep.  To  the  W.,  a 
fine  view  of  Mont  Blanc.  Opposite  (V^  ^r.)  Chcunplong,  where  we  reach 
the  lowest  part  of  the  Vol  Savaranche  (see  below),  the  beautifully  wooded 
Vol  de  Khime*  opens  on  the  W. ;  on  the  height  between  the  valleys  rises 
the  ch&teau  of  Introd  (p.  66).  Following  the  lofty  right  bank  of  the  deep 
valley,  we  next  come  to  (3hrs.)Degios-valaavarandie  (p.  fH)^  then  Tignet 
and  BUn  and  (21/4  hrs.)  Pont  (6380  ft.  \  inn,  with  4  beds),  the  highest  hamlet 
in  the  Val  Savaranche,  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Gran  Paradiso  (p.  57). 

The  Val  Savaranche  divides  here.  We  cross  the  brook  descending 
from  the  W.  branch  of  the  valley,  and  ascend  a  steep  rocky  slope  in 
nnmwous  windings,  passing  a  fine  waterfall,  to  the  (1  hr.)  Croix  d*Aro- 
*«<to  (J'SOOft.),  a  cross  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  where  we  enjoy  a 
magnificent  survey  of  the  Gran  Paradiso  and  its  three  peaks  opposite  to 
^1  to  the  K.  of  which  are  the  Becca  de  Montandeyn^,  Pointe  Herbetet,  and 
the  Grivola.  Traversing  a  desolate,  and  at  places  marshy,  valley ,  with 
^^erous  traces  of  glacier-friction,  we  next  pass  (1  hr.)  the  ChtUett  de 
^olet  (rustic  little  inn)  and.  a  small  lake  with  a  royal  shooting-box, 
""^^^^  lie  to  the  left,  and  reach  the  (1  hr.)  Ool  de  Nivolet  (8630 ft.),  a 
narrow  ridge  of  rock  with  a  superb  view  of  the  Ltvanna  (p.  4©),  rising 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  deep  Val  d:'Ovco.  To  the  W.  are  the  lofty  Col 
'Jfjo  QalUe  and  the  Cima  di  Boutson  ;  to  the  E.,  the  chain  of  the  Oran 
f??'^*  ^"^  route  leads  across  the  Colle  Rossetto  into  the  Val  de  RhSmes.) 
^r  route  descends  a  steep  rocky  slope,  in  many  windings,  to  a  bleak 
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valley  with  several  small  tarns  and  a  few  chalets,  and  thence  by  steep 
Bigzags  on  the  left  side  of  the  AgneUo  with  its  nnmerous  falls,  to  (2  hrs.) 
CMapUi  di  Sopra  (6748  ft.))  the  highest  hamlet  in  the  valley  of  the  Oreo. 
Farther  on  we  pass  the  beanti  fully  situated  ParroccMa  or  parish-church 
(6290  ft)  and  finally  reach  the  hotels  of  (2  hrs.)  CertsoU  Reah  (p.  89). 

Beyond  Yillenenye  we  cross  the  Savaranehe  and  ascend  rapidly 
to  (3^/4  M.)  Arvier  (2545  ft. ;  Oroce  Bianca).  High  np  on  the  precip- 
itous cliff  to  the  right  stands  the  church  of  St,  Nicolas  (3925  ft.). 
In  front  of  us  is  the  snowy  Rntor  (p.  58).  Near  the  beautifully 
situated  but  dirty  Ullage  of  (3/4  M.)  Idverogne  (2395  ft.;  H6t.  du 
Col  du  Montf  plain)  we  cross  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Dora  di  Valgri^ 
sanehtj  a  S.  affluent  of  the  Dora  Baltea  (p.  58),  and  trayerse  a  rocky 
gorge  to  Ruinaz  (2580  ft ;  Croix,  poor).  Opposite  lies  Aviae,  with 
a  ruined  castle  and  an  old  church.  Mont  Blanc  now  comes  in  sight. 
The  road  passes  through  another  wild  defile  (Pierre  TaiUie)  and 
crosses  to  the  left  bank  by  the  (2  M.)  Pont  d'EquUive  (2570  ft.). 
The  valley  expands.  On  the  right  bank  is  the  pretty  Cascade  de 
Derby f  descending  in  several  leaps.  2V2M.  Morgex  (3020  ft.;  ChSne 
Yert ;  Ange).  The  road  now  follows  the  lofty  slope  for  some  dis- 
tance, with  a  fine  retrospective  view  of  the  Orivola  (p.  56) ,  and 
crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Dora  Baltea  before  (2^2  M.)  — 

Pr^-St-Didier  (3250  ft.;  *H6tel  de  VUnivers;  Restaurant  de  Lon- 
dres"),  a  picturesquely  situated  village  with  baths,  where  the  road  to 
the  Little  St.  Bernard  diverges  to  the  left. 

EzGUBSioNs.  The  ascent  of  the  *Tete  de  Crammont  (8965  ft.),  4  hrs.  to 
the  W.  of  Pr^-St-Didier,  is  highly  interesting  (riding  practicable  to  within 
i/z  hr.  of  the  top).  Following  the  St.  Bernard  road  to  a  point  about  6  min. 
above  the  first  tunnel  (shorter  foo^ath  in  20  min.),  we  thence  ascend  to 
the  right  to  the  (2  hrs.)  hamlet  of  C/ianton  (5970  ft.),  whence  we  reach  the 
summit  in  iVs  hr.  more.  Splendid  view  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Graian 
Alps.  About  0  min.  below  the  top  is  the  Pavilion  Sausgure^  a  refuge-hut 
of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club.  Another  and  easier  route  diverges  to  the  right 
from  the  St.  Bernard  road  at  Blevat^  8  M.  from  Pr^-St-Didier,  joining  the 
above  route  before  the  final  ascent.    Experts  may  dispense  with  a  guide. 

To  Boubo-St-Maubicb  ovbr  thb  Little  St.  Bbbnasd,  24  H.,  a  route 
preferred  by  some  to  the  Col  de  la  Seigne.  The  fine  new  road  (footpath 
shorter)  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Thvile  via  Balme  and  (6  K.)  La  Thuilt 
(4726  ft. ;  Alb.  Nazionale,  Alb.  della  Goletta,  both  primitive),  where  we 
have  a  view  of  the  great  glacier  of  the  Ruior  (p.  68),  which  may  be  as- 
cended hence  (2  hrs.  to  the  S.  are  the  beautiful  *Rutor  Water/all*)  to  (^U  M.) 
Font-a9rrand  (4615  ft.),  and  past  the  (3  M.)  Cantine  det  Eemx-Rouste*  (6740  ft.) 
to  the  (IV4  M.)  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  (7175  ft.).  The  boundary 
between  France  and  Italy  is  on  the  S.  side,  about  s/4  H.  beyond  the  sum- 
mit and  near  a  Bospice  (7060  ft.)  affording  good  accommodation.  [The 
Mf.  ValaUan  (9455  ft.),  SVz  hrs.  to  the  S.E..  the  Belvedbre  (9665  ft.), 
iVs  hr.  to  the  E.,  and  the  Lane^mnlette  (9605  ft.),  3  hrs.  to  the  W.,  all 
afford  admirable  views  of  the  Mont  Blan^  chain.]  We  now  descend  gradu- 
ally, overlooking  the  beautiful  upper  valley  of  the  Is&re  (La  TarentaUe) 
and  the  Savoy  Mts.  the  whole  way,  to  ^Sf^  Oermain^  Siez.  and  (12  M.) 
Bourg-St-Kanrice  (2806  ft;  *mt.  Mapety  B.  A  A.  SVz,  D.  8  fr.).  a  small 
town  on  the  Is&re,  whence  a  diligence  runs  twice  daily  in  4v2  hrs.  to 
(16  M,)  Jfo1Uiers-en-Tar«ntaUe  Cp.  2). 

Beyond  Pre'-St-Didier  the  road  ascends  the  left  bank  to  (7s  M.) 
Paleusieux,  and  winds  through  a  wooded  ravine  to  (3  M.)  — 
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Conrmayear.  —  ♦HdiBL  Botal,  •Angelo,  in  both  R.,  L.,  ft  A.  5-6, 
B.  1V»,  d^j.  3V«,  D.  5  fr.-,  ♦Union;  *Hont  Blanc,  V«  M.  to  the  N.  of  the 
village,  B.  ft  A.  2Vsf  I>.  with  wine  4  fr.  —  Rutaurant  Savoy e  (also  rooms) ; 
(7a/(<  d«  Monthlanc.  —  Diligence  to  Aosta,  see  p.  49;  carr.  with  one  horse  15, 
with  two  25  fr.  —  EnffUsh  Church  Service  in  the  Vaudois  Ghnrch. 

Courmayeur  (4360  ft.),  a  considerable  village,  beautifully  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  tbe  Aosta  valley,  is  muob  frequented  by 
Italians  in  summer.  Xbe  highest  peak  of  Mont  Blanc  is  concealed 
from  Courmayeur  by  the  Mont  Chetif  (7685  ft.),  but  is  seen  from 
the  Prtf-St-Didier  road,  1/2  M.  to  the  S.  —  About  1  M.  to  the  N. 
are  the  small  sulphur  baths  of  La  Saxe, 

The  ♦Kont  de  la  Saze  (7735  ft. ;  2Ys-3  hrs. ;  guide,  6  fr.,  unnecessary) 
affords  a  complete  yiew  of  the  S<E.  side  of  Mont  Blanc  with  its  numerous 
glaciers,  from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  to  the  Col  de  Ferret,  the  Col  du 
G^ant  and  the  Jorasses  being  prominent.  A  good  bridle-path  ascends 
from  Courmayeur,  by  La  Saxe  (see  above)  and  Le  Villair^  to  the  (2  hrs.) 
Chalets  du  Pri  (6480  ft.)  and  the  (1  hr.)  summit.  The  descent  may  be  made 
by  the  Chaleti  de  Leuehi  into  the  Val  de  Ferret.  —  Excursions  in  the  Mont 
Blanc  chain,  to  Chamoniz,  etc.,  see^  Baedekw'**  Stoitterland  or  South- 
Eastern  France. 

13.  From  Aosta  to  the  Graian  Alps. 

The  Gbaian  Alps,  an  extensive  mountain-system  culminating  in  the 
Orand  ParadU  (18,324  ft.)  and  the  Orivola  (13,022  ft.),  lie  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Dora  Ballea  and  the  Uhre  on  the  IT.,  and  those  of  the 
Dora  Riparia  and  the  Are  on  the  S.  We  here  describe  a  few  of  the  most 
interesting  routes  through  the  E.  part  of  this  grand  tnountain-region, 
in  the  form  of  a  circular  tour  of  four  days  from  Aosta ,  taking  in  Cogne, 
Valsavaranche,  Rhymes  Notre-Dame^  Valgrisanche,  and  Liverogne.  Cogne  is 
the  best  centre  for  excursions. 

The  mountains  of  Cogne  form  a  favourite  ehasse  of  King  Humbert, 
as  they  did  of  his  father  Victor  Emmanuel  (p.  52),  and  the  mountain 
goat  ('Steinbock',  Ital.  *stambecco%  Fr.  *bouquetin*) ,  elsewhere  nearly 
extinct,  is  still  found  here.  Several  excellent  bridle-paths,  leading  to  the 
royal  shooting-lodges,  are  a  great  assistance  to  the  pedestrian.  —  The 
OtAda  delle  Alpi  Oci^ientaK^  by  Bolha  and  Vaecarone  (Vol.  II,  Orate  e  Pennine; 
18%),  published  by  the  Italian  Alpine  Club,  may  be  recommended. 

ist  Day.  —  FroM  Aosta  to  Coone  (6I/2  hrs.).  As  far  as  (6  M.) 
Aymavillt  (2120  ft.)  we  may  follow  the  highroad  (p.  63),  but  it  is 
preferable  to  cross  theDoire  near  Aosta,  and  to  goby  (7rca«an  and  Jo- 
ven^an,  across  meadows  and  fields.  The  bridle-path  then  ascends 
rapidly  past  the  church  of  St.  Martin  to  Poia  (2790  ft.),  and  enters 
the  monotonous  Yal  de  Cogne  at  a  great  height  above  the  ravine  of 
the  brawling  Qrand^  Eyvie,  Far  below  we  soon  observe  the  houses 
of  Pont  d*El  (2865  ft.),  with  its  admirably  preserved  *Roman 
Bridge  (formerly  an  aqueduct),  60  yds.  long  and  171  ft.  above  the 
stream.  It  was  erected  In  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  valley  con- 
tracts. Near  the  bridge  by  which  we  cross  the  stream  we  obtain  a 
▼lew  of  the  Orivola  for  a  short  time.  "We  next  reach  (iy2hr.) 
Vi^es  (3714  ft.;  cantine),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Combe  de  Nomenon 
(pretty  waterfall),  with  the  Grivola  and  the  Gran  Nomenon 
(11,440  ft)  In  the  background.  Beyond  (V4  hr.)  SUvenoire  (on  the 
'ight)   and  a  deserted  iron-foundry  we  again  cross  the  brook  by 
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the  Pont  de  Laval  (4480  ft.),  -wliere  the  mountains  of  Gogne  are 
leTealed.  We  then  recross  to  (l*/2  hr.)  Epinel  (4760  ft.),  opposite 
the  lofty  Punta  del  Pousset  (see  below),  witli  the  Trajo  Glacier  on 
the  right.  At  (Va  ^r.)  Cretaz  the  Valnontey  descends  from  the  S.  to 
the  Grand'  Eyvle ;  (20  min.)  Cogne. 

Oogne  (5033  ft. ;  *Hdt,  Orivola,  K.  2,  pens.  6 1/2  fr. ;  ^ont  Emilius^ 
R.  2fr.,  primitive),  charmingly  situated,  with  a  beautiful  -view  of 
the  Grand  Paradis  and  the  Tour  du  Grand  St  Pierre,  with  their 
glaciers  (Glacier  de  la  Tribulation,  du  Grancrou,  de  Money,  etc.) 
to  the  S.,  and  of  the  Mont  Blanc  to  the  N.W.,  is  an  excellent  start- 
ing'point  for  excursions.  Three  valleys  converge  here:  the  Vat" 
lone  di  Valnontey  from  the  8.,  the  Vallone  d'Vrtier  from  the  S.E., 
and  the  Vallone  di  Orauson  from  the  N.E. 

Ascents  and  Passes.  (Guides,  Louis  and  Joseph  Jeantet.)  *Pnnta  del 
PouBtet  (9994  ft.;  41/2  hrs.;  guide  6,  with  mule  12  fr.),  a  superb  point  of  view. 
At  Crelaz  (see  above)  the  bridle-path  crosses  the  Valnontey  and  enters  a  wood 
and  then  ascends  grassy  slopes  to  the  chalets  of  Pousset-Dessous  and  (3  hrs.) 
Pousset-Dessus  or  Superiori  (8385  ft.).  Thence  a  steep  climb  of  IVs  I^^m 
passing  a  very  giddy  place  near  the  top,  brings  us  to  the  rocky  crest  of  the 
Punta  del  Pousset.  Close  to  us,,  above  the  Trajo  Glacier^ -. towers  the 
Grivola,  which  is  hardly  inferior  in  boldness  to  the  Matterhorn,  and  other 
mountains  of  the  Pennine  and  Graian  Alps  are  also  visible.  —  GFrivola 
(13,022  ft. ;  from  Cogne  9  hrs.  \  two  guides  at  28  fr.  each),  difficult,  and  fit 
for  experts  only.    Ascent  from  Yalsavaranche  still  more  difficult. 

The  *Funta  Tersiva  (11,526  ft.^  7  hrs.,  with  guide)  presents  no  dif- 
ficulty to  adepts.  We  proceed  through  the  Vallone  di  Orauson  to  the 
(21/2  hrs.)  chalets  of  Orauson  (7450  ft.)  and  to  (V4  hr.)  Ei-vilUhre  (8246  ft.)i 
thence,  passing  the  little  Lac  Dori^res,  to  the  (1  hr.)  Pcuso  dTnvergneux 
(9485  ft.)  and  by  the  W.  arete  to  the  (2V2  hrs.)  summit.  Magnificent  view 
of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps  and  of  the  plain  of  Piedmont  (Turin),  etc. 
The  ascent  may  be  also  made  from  the  S.  from  the  Val  d^Uriier  via  the  Pon- 
ton Alpy  or  from  the  N.  (more  difficult)  from  the  Val  de  Clavaliti  (p.  51). 

In  the  Vallone  di  Valnontey,  opening  to  the  8.  of  Cogne,  lie  the  (5  hrs.) 
chalets  of  Zr6  Mdnep  (7654  ft.),  which  command  an  admirable  view  of  the 
Grand  Paradis  with  its  glaciers  (ascent,  see  p.  67).    Two  difficult  glacier 

5 asses,  the  Oolle  Grancrou  (10,814  ft.),  between  the  Grand  Paradis  and 
ecco  di  Gay,  and  the  OoUe  money  (11,247  ft.),  between  the  Roccia  Viva 
and  the  Tour  du  Grand  St.  Pierre^  lead  from  tlie  head  of  the  Vallone  de 
Valnontey  to  Ceresole  (p.  39  \  guide  15  fr.). 

FsoH  Cogne  to  Hone-Babd  ovsb  the  Finestba  di  Cuamfoboheb, 
11-12  hrs.,  attractive  and  not  difficult.  A  bridle-path  (royal  hunting-path) 
crosses  the  Urtier  at  (^/j  hr.)  Champlong  (8185  ft.),  and  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  stream  with  iU  abundant  flowers  and  waterfalls,  commanding  fine  views 
of  the  Grivola  to  the  W.  and  of  the  Combe  de  Valeille  (see  p.  67)  to  the  8. 
We  next  pass  the  chapel  of  Cret  to  the  (2  hrs.)  chalets  of  Chavanis,  whence 
wo  may  either  follow  the  lower  path  to  the  right  by  Brouillot  and  Peiratza^ 
or  that  to  the  left  along  the  slope  of  the  tersiva  (see  above),  via  Pianis 
and  Ponton^  with  its  little  lake,  and  along  the  Tour  de  Ponton  (9816  ft.), 
to  the  (2  hrs.)  Finestra  di  Champorcher  (9311  ft.),  between  the  Tour  de 
Ponton  and  the  Becco  Costassa.  We  descend  into  the  pastoral  Val  Cham- 
porcher or  Oamporciero  <,  passing  the  chalets  of  Bondena,  to  (3Vs  hrs.) 
Champorcher  (4682  ft.  \  rustic  inn) ,  and  thence  by  Pont-Boset  to  (2Vt  hrs.) 
Edne-Bard  (p.  50). 

Fbom  Cogne  to  St.  Kabcel  oveb  the  Col  de  St.  Mabcel,  8  hrs.,  not 
difficult  (practicable  for  mules).  The  route  leads  through  the  Vallone  di 
Orauson  to  the  (21/2  hrs.)  chalets  of  Orauson  (see  above),  and  thence  past  the 
little   Coronas  Lake  (8830  ft.)  to  the  (2  hrs.)  Col  de  St.  Marcel  iColle  di 
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Coronas^  9535  ft.),  a  saddle  of  the  Cretta  del  Tessonet.  We  descend  through 
the  wooded  Vallone  di  St.  Marcel  to  (372  hrs.)  St.  Marcel  (p.  51). 

Fbom  CoaNB  TO  A08TA  ovBB  TBB  CoLLB  DI  Qabin,  9  hrs.  (\rith  guide), 
fatiguing  but  interesting.  The  route  ascends  via  the  chalets  of  Cliavanit 
and  Arpiseon  (7630  ft.)  to  the  OoUe  di  Garin  (Col  d'Arbole,  9715  ft.);  ad- 
mirable view  of  the  Grand  Faradis  and  Qrivola.  Descent  via  the  Chalets 
d'Arbele  (8186  ft.)  and  the  hermitage  of  St.  Grat  (5315  ft.).  —  To  Athavillb 
over  the  Colle  de  Chaz-Shehe  (9250  it.)  or  the  ColU  del  Drine  (8736  ft.),  7-8  hrs., 
both  attractive  and  not  difficult. 

Fboh  Cognb  to  thb  Val  Soana  agboss  t?hb  Col  dblla  Noova,  7-8  hrs., 
attractive  and  repaying.  Passing  the  chalets  of  Chavanie  and  BrouiUot 
(see  above  and  p.  56)  to  the  foot  of  the  glacier  and  skirting  this  to  the  right, 
we  reach  (3  hrs.)  the  Colle  della  Nouva  {CoUe  delP  Arietta;  9623  ft.),  and 
enjoy  an  admirable  view  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  S.  side  of  the  Graian  Alps. 
Steep  descent  to  the  chalets  of  Arietta^  and  through  the  Val  Campiglia  to 
(3  hrs.)  Campiglia^  (i/t  hr.)  Valprato^  and  (Vz  hr.)  Ronco  (inn,  clean),  in  the 
Val  SoanOy  2Vs  ^'^*  ahove  fbnte  Canavese  (p.  39).  —  Two  other  passes  to  the 
Val  Soana  lead  respectively  across  the  Colle  Bardoney  (9296  ft.),  between 
the  Pvmta  Lavina  (10,854  ft.)  and  the  Grande  Arolla  (10,838  ft. ;  fatiguing), 
and  across  the  Bocchetta  Scaktta  (9373  ft.),  between  the  Punta  Lavina  and 
Punta  Nera  (10,052  ft.). 

To  THB  Val  d'Obco  ( Vol  Locana)  over  the  Colle  Grancrou  or  the  Colle 
Money,  see  p.  56.  Two  other  difficult  passes  lead  from  the  VaUone  di 
ValeiUe,  the  lateral  valley  parallel  to  the  Vallone  d^Urtier  on  the  S.  (see 
p.  56),  to  the  R^fitgio  (9020  ft.)  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  in  the  Val  Ptanto- 
netto  and  to  the  Val  d^  Oreo :  the  Oolle  di  Teleccio  (10,910  ft.),  between  the 
Tour  du  Grand  St.  Pierre  (12,113  ft. ;  the  difficult  ascent  of  which  may  be 
made  from  the  pass)  and  the  Ondezana  (11,360  ft.) ;  and  the  Oolle  delle 
Beng^e  (10,515  ft.),  between  the  Ondezana  and  the  Punta  Sengieiii,i&)  ft.). 

2ad  Day.  —  Fbom  Cognb  to  Valbavabanchb  oveb  the  Oolle 
BEL  Lauzon  (8-9  hrs.),  easy  and  attractive  (guide,  10  fr.,  not  indis- 
pensable}. From  (3/4  hr.)  Valnontey  (5505  ft.)  the  bridle-path  as- 
cends to  tbe  rigbt,  through  wood,  passing  a  pretty  fall  of  the  Lauzon, 
to  the  (2V2  ^^8.)  royal  shooting-lodge  ('Campement  du  Roi' ;  8490  ft.) 
and  the  (2  hrs.)  Colle  del  Lauzon  (10,850  ft.),  with  an  admirable 
Yiew  (still  more  extensive  from  a  height  a  few  minutes  to  the  S.). 
We  now  descend,  enjoying  superb  views  of  the  Grand  Paradis,  on  the 
left,  and  Grivola,  on  the  right,  to  (IY2  ^0  ^^^  Chalets  de  Levlona 
(7966  ft.)*  (Qood  walkers  may  cross  the  brook  here  near  the  small 
waterfall,  and  descend  by  a  steep  path  direct  to  Yalsavaranche.) 
The  bridle-path  follows  the  left  bank  and  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
Vol  Savaranche  near  the  (II/2  hr.)  hamlet  of  Tignet,  1  M.  to  the  S. 
of  Yalsavaranche,  or  Degioz  (5055  ft.  j  *H6tel-Jie8taurant  du  Club 
Mpin,  unpretending,  R.  11/2?  !>•  2^2  ft-)»  *^®  chief  village  in  the 
Yalsavaranche  (guides,  G.  Blanc  and  Q.  Dayntf). 

Two  other  somewhat  fatiguing  passes  from  Cogne  to  Yal  Savaranche 
are  the  Col  de  VHerbetet  (10,880  ft.),  and  the  Colle  Mesoneles  or  di  Belk/ace 
(10,174  ft.).  —  From  Val  Savaranche  to  Ceresole  Reale,  see  p.  63. 

The  Ghnuid  Paradls  (13,321  ft. ;  difdcult,  for  adepts  only ;  guide  60  fr.) 
jaay  be  ascended  in  7-8  hrs.  from  (2^4  hrs.)  Pwt  (p.  53),  the  highest 
hamlet  in  the  Val  Savaranche.  About  74  hr.  to  the  S.  of  Pont  we  ascend 
to  the  left  to  the  (4  hrs.)  Ricovero  Vittorio  Emmanuele  Secondo  (10,200  ft.), 
huilt  by  the  Italian  Alpine  Club,  above  the  Moncorvi  Alp,  and  thence  cross 
the  Olader  de  Moncorvi  to  the  (4  hrs.)  summit.  The  descent  may  be  made 
•0  the  CJialet  d'Herbetet  (accommodation)  and  through  the  Valnontey  (p.  56) 
to  Cogne  (very  difficult). 

3rd  Day.  — Faom  Yalsavaranche  to  Rhembs  Notbb-Damb  over 
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thbGolle  D'ENTEELOB(6hr8.;  guidfeCfr.).  The  bridle-path  ascends 
from  Yalsayaranclie  by  (1  M.)  Cretony  at  first  somewbat  steeply,  to 
(2  brs.)  a  royal  shooting-lodge  (7185  ft),  and  thence  leads  in  zig- 
zags along  the  slope  to  the  left,  passing  f  1^4  hr.)  the  small  Lago  di 
Djouan  (8280  ft)  and  the  Lago  Nero  (9076  ft.),  to  the  (iy^liT.)  CoUe 
d'Entrelor  (9872  ft),  between  the  Cima  di  OoUien  (10,116  ft.)  and 
the  Cima  Percia  (10,110  ft.).  Fine  view  of  the  Rutor  (see  below)  to 
the  W.,  and  of  the  Grand  Paradis  and  Griyola  to  the  £.  Descent 
rather  steep  through  the  Vallone  d'Entrelor^  with  the  Beeea  di  Sam" 
beina  (10,370  ft.)  on  the  left,  to  (272  hrs.)  Eh^mes  Kotre-Dame 
(6015  ft;  poor  cantine,  or  a  bed  at  the  curb's),  the  chief  place  in 
the  Val  de  Rhhmes^  which  is  enclosed  by  imposing  glaciers.  Notre- 
Dame  is  5  hrs.  from  YilleneaTe.  The  route  down  the  valley  passes 
Rhhmes  St-Oeorgea  and  Introd  (2885  ft.),  with  the  chateau  of  that 
name,  where  the  Yal  de  Rhemes  unites  with  the  Yal  Savaranche 
(p.  53).  In  descending  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  Mont  Yelan  and  the 
Grand  Combin  to  the  N. 

A  shorter  but  more  toilsome  route  than  the  Col  d^Entrelor  leada  from 
Valsavaranche  to  Rhymes  Notre-Dame  across  the  Colle  di  Sort  (9780  ft.), 
which  lies  to  the  8.  of  the  ML  Boletta  (li^lOO  ft.). 

4th  Day.  —  Fbom  Rhemes  Not&b-Damb  oyeb  the  Finbst&a. 
i>BL  Tobrent  to  Yalqrisanohb  and  to  Liyesoone  (6  hrs.  to  Yalgri- 
sanche ;  guide  6  f r.  *,  3  hrs.  more  to  Liverogne).  Steep  ascent  to  the 
(31/2  bi's)  Finestra  del  Torrent  or  di  Tei  (9260  ft),  between  the 
Becca  di  Tei  (10,434  ft.),  on  the  right,  and  the  BeccadeW  Invergnan 
(11,838  ft.),  on  the  left,  with  fine  view  of  the  Ormelune  and  the 
Rutor.  The  path  descends  through  the  stony  VaUone  del  Bouc, 
Where  it  divides,  we  keep  to  the  left.  On  our  left  are  the  Olacier 
de  Rabuigne  and  MorU  Forciat,  Passing  (IV2  ^i^O  ^^^  -^^P  Nouva 
(7020  ft),  we  descend  and  cross  the  brook  to  Fomet  (6675  ft; 
small  inn),  the  highest  hamlet  in  the  Val  Qrisanche;  then  to  Sevey 
and  (2  hrs.)  Valgrisanche  or  L'Eglise  (6470  ft. ;  poor  accommo- 
dation at  the  Cantine,  or  a  bed  at  the  curb's),  the  chief  village  in 
the  valley,  prettily  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Rutor, 

The  ascent  of  the  Butor,  an  extensive,  glacier-elad  mountain  with 
several  peaks  (8.  and  highest  peak  11,436  ft. ;  N.  peak  11,310  ft.),  either 
from  Valgrisanche,  or  better  from  La  Thuih  on  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
route  (p.  54),  presents  no  serious  difficulty  (guide  40  fr.).  From  La  Thuile 
a  bridle-path  leads  through  the  deep  and  narrow  Rutor  valley  to  the 
(2  hrs.)  grand  *Fallt  of  th$  Rutor  (6345  ft.)  whence  we  ascend  to  the  left 
by  a  new  path  to  the  (li/s  hr.)  Capanna  Santa  Margherita  CdO&b  ft.),  situated 
above  the  small  Rutor  Lake  (now  drained).  Thence  across  the  large  Rutor 
Olaeier  to  the  (3  hrs.)  Tite  du  Rutor  (11,438  ft.),  which  commands  a  most 
splendid  panorama  (refuge-hut  of  the  ItaliaA  Alpine  Club  on  the  top).  — 
Fbom  Valobisanohs  to  Bodbg-St-Maubicb  (p.  &4;  15  hrs.  from  Aosta), 
over  the  Col  du  Kont  (fiOdO  ft.),  a  tolerable  bridle-path. 

The  bridle-path  from  Yalgrisanche  to  Liverogne  (3  hrs.)  leads 
through  the  beautifully  wooded  Yal  Grisanche,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dora  di  Valgriaanchej  to  Ceres  or  Serre  (H6t.  Frassy,  rustic)  and 
ReverSj  where  the  river  disappears  for  a  short  distance  under  rocks. 
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The  hamlet  of  Planaval  lies  to  the  left.  The  T&lley  contracts  to  a 
^d  raTine.  The  path  on  its  left  side  sklits  a  precipice  high  above 
the  roaring  torrent.  On  the  opposite  bank,  on  an  apparently  in- 
accessible rock,  is  perched  the  ruined  castle  of  Monimajeur  or 
Tour  (JtArboc,  —  LiverognCy  see  p.  64.  Near  Liverogne  the  path 
quits  the  gorge  and  descends  to  the  left  through  meadows  and  groups 
of  trees  to  the  road  from  Gourmayeur  to  Aosta  (p.  51). 

14.  From  Santhiii  (Turin)  to  Biella. 

I8V2  M.  Railway  in  ca.  1  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  10,  3  fr.  10,  2  fr.  5  c). 

Santhid,^  see  p.  60.    The  intermediate  stations  are  unimportant. 

18 Y2  ^*  Biella  (Testa  Origia;  Angela ;  Leon  d^Oro ;  Alb.  Cenirale^ 
all  in  the  new  town ;  Orand  Hotel^  with  hydropathic  establishment, 
iu  the  old  town ;  photographs  of  mountain-scenery  at  Vitiorio  Sella  b)^ 
an  episcopal  see  with  11,700  inhab.,  lies  on  the  Ceroo  and  is  divided 
into  Biella  Piazzo  (^1558  ft.),  the  high-lying  old  town,  and  Biella  Piano 
(1410  ft.),  the  new  town.  The  power  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the 
industrial  new  town  and  for  its  factories  is  furnished  by  the  falls  of 
the  Chittsella^  12  M.  to  the  S.W.  The  new  town  possesses  arcaded 
streets  and  a  tine  Cathedral  of  the  beginning  of  the  loth  cent.,  with 
a  facade  of  1825.  The  latter  stands  in  a  spacious  Piazza,  where  the 
episcopal  palace  is  also  situated.  Near  the  cathedral  is  an  early- 
Christian  Baptistery,  The  church  of  8.  Sebastiano  is  a  Une  Renais- 
sance structure  of  1504.  The  Giardino  Pubblico  contains  monuments 
of  Oen.  Alfonso  La  Marmora  (p.  32)  and  Qaribaldi^  while  the  Piazza 
del  Teatro  has  a  statue  of  Quiniino  Sella  (1826-84),  the  statesman, 
hyAnt.  Bortone  (1888).  —  The  palaoes  of  the  old  town,  rising 
picturesquely  on  the  hill  and  reached  by  a  Cable  Tramway^  are  now 
tenanted  by  the  lower  classes.  —  About  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Biella, 
near  the  village  of  Bioglio  (2235  ft.),  lies  the  Villa  Sella,  with  a  beau- 
tiful garden  and  a  splendid  view  of  the  Alps  (visitors  admitted). 

From  Biella  Steam  Tbamwats  run  to  (13  M.)  VaUe  Mono  via  (f  M.) 
OouatOy  and  to  (51/2  M.)  Mongrando  via  (2  M.)  Occhieppo  (see  p.  60).  A 
third  line  ascends  to  the  JS.  through  the  valley  of  tiie  Cervo  to  (5M.)  An- 
donio  (1805  ft.j  *  Orand  H6iel^  pens.  12-15  fr.  j  Croce  Rotsa;  Engl.  Ch.  service 
at  the  Grand  Hdtel),  a  charmingly  situated  village,  with  two  water-cure 
establishments,  which  has  recently  become  popular  ai  a  summer-resort  with 
Bnglish  and  other  visitors.  The  Gothic  church  (1304)  has  been  modernized, 
^amerous  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  — 
Beyond  Andorno  the  tramway  goes  on  to  (6  M.)  Sagliano^  with  a  monument 
to  Pietro  Micca  (p.  35),  and  (U  M.)  Balma^  whence  omnibuses  C<i5  c.)  run 
to  Campiglia  (2460  ft. ;  albergo).  From  Campiglia  a  road  ascends  to  the 
SanUturio  di  8.  Giovanni  (3345  it.),  situated  on  the  height  to  the  left.  Another 
leads  yikJRosazza  (Alb.  della  Gragliasca)  to  Piedicavallo  (3405 ft.;  Alb.  Mo- 
iogna,  well  spokeu  of),  whence  Mte,  Bo  (8385  ft. ;  'View)  may  be  ascended 
in  41/2  hrs.  (guide  5  fr.). 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  also  be  made  via  (IV4  M.)  CoMila  (1970  ft.), 

with  its  water-cure,  and  tavaro  (2460  ft.)  to  Oropa,  6  M.  to  the  N.W.  of 

Biella  (omn.  live  times  daily.  2Vt  fr.,  down  11/2  fr. ;  carr.  with  one  horse 

<>)  with  two  12  fr.).    Here  stand  a  large  Stabilimento  Idroterapieo  (d480  it.), 

onnded  in  1850  (open  June-Sept.  •,  E.  1V2-3,  A.  1,  pens.  6,  water-treatment 
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2  fr.  daily  \  Engl.  Ch.  service  in  June  and  Jnly),  and  the  famous  pilgrimage 
church  of  Madonna  d'Oropa  (8870  ft.). 

About  71/t  M.  to  the  W.  of  Biella  (road  ri&  Octkieppo^  see  p.  69 ;  omn. 
from  the  Leon  d'Oro  2Vs  fr- ;  carr,  with  one  horse  6,  with  two  12  fr.)  He 
the  pilgrimage- church  and  hydropathic  establishment  of  Oraglia  (2625  ft.), 
situated  2  M.  above  the  village  of  that  name,  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid 
array  of  mountains.  Oomp.  PertuH-Ratti^  'Guida  pel  Yilleggiante  nel 
Biellese^  (Casanova,  Turin). 

15.  From  Turin  to  Milan  vi&  Novara. 

93  M.  Bauwat  in  2s/4>7i/t  hrs.  (fares  16  fr.  95,  11  fir.  90,  7  fr.  66  c.  \  ex- 
press 18  fr.  66,  13  fr.  10  c).  Glimpses  of  the  Alps  to  the  left.  —  Stations  at 
Turin,  see  p.  25. 

The  Dora  Riparia  is  crossed,  then  tlie  Stura  between  (5  M.) 
Succursale  di  Torino  and  (IO1/2  M.)  SetUmo  Torinese^  whence  a  rail- 
way runs  N.  to  Rivarolo,  with  branches  thence  to  Cuorghb  (p.  39)  and 
Castellamonte,  We  cross  the  Oreo  and  the  Malon,  15  M.  Brandizzo, 
—  18  M.  Caiivasso  (600  ft.;  Alb,  del  Moro),  a  town  with  4300  inhab., 
near  the  influx  of  the  Oreo  into  the  Po.  Branch-lines  hence  to  Aosta 
(p.  61)  and  (301/2  M.)  Casale-Monferrcao  (see  below).  Tramway  to 
Turin.  A  road  leads  from  Chivasso  to  the  S.  to  (2  M .  j  San  Genesio, 
with  sulphur  baths  (Gr.  H6t.  S.  Genesio;  pens,  from  8  fr.,  open  Ist 
May  to  1st  Dec). — 20  M.  Caatelroaso;  22^2  M.  Torrazza  di  Verolan, 
Near  (25  M.)  Saluggia  the  train  crosses  the  Dora  JSaWca  (p.  52). 
291/2  M.  LivomO'  Vercellese ;  32  M;  Binnzh ;  351/2  M.  Tronzano, 

37  M.  Santhih  (Alb.  del  PaUone ;  Rail.  Restaurant),  with  3500  in- 
habitants. The  church,  restored  in  1862,  contains  an  altar-piece  by 
Gaud.  Ferrari.  —  Railway  to  Biella,  see  p.  69;  steam-tramway  to 
Ivrea,  see  p.  60. 

The  train  skirts  the  highroad.  401/2  M.  San  Germano-VereeUese, 

491/2  M.  Vercelli  (430  ft.;  TreRe;  Leond'Oro'),  an  episcopal 
town  with  20,200  inhabitants.  From  the  station  we  see  the  impos- 
ing church  of  S.  Andrea,  founded  in  1219,  with  a  dome  and  W. 
towers  like  those  of  northern  churches.  Interior  early-Gothic.  Ad- 
jacent is  a  Museo  Lapidario,  with  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures. 
The  church  ofS.  Criatoforo  contains  frescoes  by  G.  Ferrari  (1632-38) 
and  B.  Lanini;  by  the  high-altar,  ^Madonna  and  donors  in  an 
orchard,  by  Gaud.  Ferrari.  S,  Caterina,  8,  Paolo ^  and  the  Istiiuto  di 
Belle  Arti  also  contain  works  by  Ferrari.  In  the  cathedral-library  are 
some  rare  old  MSS.  The  town  possesses  statues  of  Cavour  (1864), 
Victor  Emmanuel  II,,  and  Garibaldi,  —  To  the  S.  of  Vercelli  lie  the 
Campi  Raudiiy  where  Marius  defeated  the  Gimbri  in  B.C.  101. 

Steam-tramways  ply  from  Vercelli  to  Trino  on  the  S.W. ,  to  Ctntale- 
Mimferrato  (see  below)  on  the  S.,  and  to  the  N.  to  Araneo  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sesia  and  to  Biandrate  and  Fara. 

Fbom  VfiBCELLi  TO  Albssandbia,  35  M.,  railway  in  2  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  35, 
4  fr.  45,  2  fr.  85  c).  The  chief  intermediate  station  is  (Ui/s  H.)  Casale-Hon- 
ferrato  (377  ft. ;  Roita  Rotsa;  Angela  i  Leon  d^Oro)^  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Po,  with  17,000  inhab.,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Monferrato, 
which  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Gonzagas.  The  interesting  Romanesque 
Cathedral,  a  vaulted  basilica  with  double  aisles  and  a  fine  atrium,  was 
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founded  in  741  by  Ihe  Lombard  king  Liatprand,  and  rebuilt  in  1107.  It 
contvinfl  several  good  paintings  (by  G.  Ferrari  and  others),  and  scnlptnres 
by  Lombard  masters.  The  church  of  8.  Domenico^  in  the  Benaissance  style, 
the  Palazzo  di  CittA^  with  a  handsome  colonnade,  and  other  palaces  are  also 
noteworthy.  The  Ghibelline  prince  William  of  M ontferrat  is  mentioned 
by  Dante  in  his  Purgatory  (VII.  134).  Casale-Monferrato  is  the  function  of 
tile  Asti-Mortara  line  (p.  16)  and  of  that  to  Ohivasso  (p.  60).  It  is  also  con^ 
nected  with  Alessandria,  with  Vercelli  (p.  60),  and  with  Montemagno  (p.  46 ; 
vi{l  Altayilla)  by  tramways.  —  Various  small  stations,  Including  Valenza 
(p.  160).  —  85  M.  Alessandria^  see  p.  46. 
Firam  Vercelli  to  Pavia,  see  p.  160. 

The  train  crosses  the  Sesia  (p.  172);  to  the  left  rise  the  Alps, 
among  which  the  magnificent  Monte  Rosa  group  is  conspicuous. 
621/2  M.  BorgO' Vercelli;  56*72  M.  Ponzana. 

62 M.  Koyara  (Rail,  Restaurant;  Alb.  d^ Italia,  well  spoken  of; 
Tre  Re;  Roma;  Hdtel  de  la  Ville),  the  Roman  Novaria,  an  episcopal 
town  and  formerly  a  fortress,  with  15,000  inhab.,  was  the  scene  of 
a  victory  gained  by  the  Austrlans  under  Radetzky  over  the  Pied- 
montese  in  1849,  which  led  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert. 

From  the  station  we  cross  the  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto,  with  a 
Monument  of  Garibaldi,  to  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele,  passing  a  Afon- 
ument  of  Cavour,  by  Dini,  and  turn  to  the  right  to  the  church  of 
S.  Gaudenzio,  erected  about  1570,  with  a  fagade  by  Tibaldi  and  a 
dome  396  ft.  high,  added  by  AntoncMi  (p.  36)  in  1875-78.  The  church, 
without  aisles,  in  imitation  of  S.  Fedele  at  Milan,  contains  several 
good  pictures  by  Oaud,  Ferrari,  The  tower  (300  steps)  commands  a 
wide  view. 

The  Oathedbal,  a  Renaissance  building  upon  old  Roman  found- 
ations ,  connected  with  the  Baptistery  by  an  entrance-court ,  pre- 
sents a  picturesque  appearance.  It  contains  a  Marriage  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine, by  Gaud.  Ferrari,  —  To  the  N.W.,  behind  the  Teatro  Coccia, 
is  a  marble  statue  of  Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  by  Marches!.  —  The 
Mercato,  01  Corn  Exchange,  near  the  Porta  Torino,  is  a  handsome 
building  with  colonnades.  Between  the  Mercato  and  the  Castello 
is  a  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  —  In  the  Corso  Garibaldi, 
near  the  Palazzo  Civico,  is  a  monument  to  Charles  Albert. 

Tramway  to  Yigevano  (p.  160)  and  to  Biandrate  (p.  60). 

Fbom  Nov  aba  to  Vaballo,  34  M.,  railway  in  274  lirs.  (fares  6  fr.  26, 
i  fr.  40,  2  fr.  80  c).    Unimportant  stations.  —  VaralUt.,  see  p.  172. 

Fbom  Novaba  to  Aboma,  23  M.,  railway  in  ca.  1  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  20, 

2  fr.  95,  1  fr.  90  c).  —  8V2  M.  Bellinzago  and  (IOV2  M.)  Oleagio  are  also 
stations  on  the  uelHnzona  -  Luino  -  Genoa  line  (p.  160).  15^^  M.  Varallo 
Pombia;  ±1^2  M.  Sorgo  Tieino.  —  23  M.  Arona,  see  p.  158. 

Fbom  Kovaba  to  Sbbbgno,  84  M.,  railway  in  il^-2  hrs.  (fares  5  fr.  50, 

3  fr.  60,  2  fir.  20  c).  Unimportant  stations.  —  17  M.  Busto-Arsizio  (p.  166). 
-  26Vi  M.  Saronno  (p.  136).  —  84  M.  Seregno  (p.  138). 

At  Kovara  the  Turin  and  Milan  line  is  crossed  by  those  from  Domo- 
dosflola  (p.  4)  and  from  Bellinsona  to  Genoa  (B.  27).  Carriages  are  often 
cnanged  at  Movara. 

69  M.  Trecate,  Near  8,  Martino  the  line  crosses  the  Tieino  by 
a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  eleven  arches ,  which  the  Austrlans 
partially  destroyed  before  the  battle  of  Magenta. 


Fsither  on  we  croH  the  Haviglbi  Grande  (p.  109).  On  the 
rlgbt,  near  [T7  H.)  Moftnla,  stands  ■  monument  erected  to  Napiy- 
leon  m.  In  1862,  to  eommemoute  tbe  victory  of  tlie  Fiencb  and 
SardlnUna  OTei  the  A.natriani  on  4th  Jnne,  1859,  whloh  oompelled 


tbe  lallec  M  flVuuuaiB  Lambaidy.  UppoHiii:  the  Blatlou  are  uumBiuuB 
gTBTes  of  those  who  fell  in  the  struggle,  with  »  small  chapel  on  an 
eminence,  and  adjoining  It  a  chBTnel-hooae  and  a  bronze  atitue 
of  MacMahon,  by  Lutgi  Seeohi  (1896).    Tramway  to  Milan. 

The  line  intersects  numerous  lice-Selds,  which  are  kept  under 
water  two  months  in  the  year.  79M.  Vlauoae;  Bi'/j  M.  Bhb 
(p.  166),  where  the  line  unites  with  that  from  Arena. 

93  M.  Jtfitan  (aee  p.  105). 


in.  liguria. 
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a.  The  harbonr  and  ad^ioining  streets,  69.  —  b.  From  the 
harbour  through  the  Via  8.  Lorenzo  to  the  Piazza  Nuova 
and  the  Piazza  Deferrari,  71.  —  c.  From  the  Piazza  De- 
ferrari  to  the  main  railway-station  and  the  lighthouse, 
78.  —  d.  From  the  Piazza  Deferrari  vi^  the  Piazza  Gor- 
vetto,  Acquasola,  and  Gorso  Andrea  Podesti  to  the  Via 
di  Girconvallazione  a  Hare,  79.  —  e.  From  the  Piazza 
Gorvetto  to  the  Piazza  Manin;  Via  di  Girconvallazione  a 
Honte;  Oastellacdo ;  Gampo  Santo,  81.  —f.  Excursions,  82. 

17.  From  Genoa  to  Ventlmlglla.    Riviera  dl  Ponente     .    .     82 

18.  From  Genoa  to  Pisa.     Riviera  di  Levante 93 


The  Maritime  and  LiffurianAlp$  and  the  contiguous  Apennines  (the  bound- 
ary between  which  is  some  20  M.  to  the  W.  of  Genoa)  slope  gently  north- 
wards to  the  Po  in  the  form  of  an  extensive  rolling  country,  and  descend 
abniptly  towards  the  sea  to  the  8.  The  narrow  Bivibsa,  or  coast-district, 
expands  at  a  few  points  only  into  small  plains.  The  cultivated  land  climbs 
up  the  hillsides  in  terraces,  sheltered  from  the  K.  wind,  and  enjoying  a 
fine  sunny  aspect.  While  the  mean  temperature  at  Turin  is  52**  Fahr., 
it  is  no  less  than  61*  at  Genoa;  and  again,  while  the  temperature  of  Jan- 
nary  averages  31"  at  the  former,  and  occasionally  falls  below  zero,  it 
averages  4^  at  the  latter,  and  is  rarely  lower  than  23*.  The  climate 
of  the  Biviera  is  therefore  milder  than  that  of  Rome,  and  Is  even  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  palm. 

As  the  country  differs  in  many  respects  from  Piedmont,  so  also  do  Its 

IvHABiTANTS,  while  their  Genoese  dialect,  which  is  difficult  for  foreigners 

to  understand,  occupies  a  middle  place  between  the  Gallic  patois  of  Upper 

Italy  and  that  of  Sardinia.    The  historical  development  of  the  two  countries 

^  also  been  widely  different.    The  natural  resource  of  the  Liffurians,  or 

the  iidiabitants  of  the  Biviera,  was  the  sea,  and  they  were  accordingly  known 

to  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period  as  pirates  and  freebooters.   To  what 

race  the  Ligurians  belong  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.    As  the  Greek 

lUssalia  formed  the  centre  of  trade  in  8.  France,  with  l^ice  as  its  extreme 

outpost  towards  the  E.,  so  Oenoa  constituted  the  natural  outlet  for  the 

traffic  of  the  Riviera.    During  the  3rd  cent.  B.G.  Genoa  became  subject 

to  the  Romans,  who  in  subsequent  centuries  had  to  wage  long  and  obstinate 

wars  with  the  Ligurians,  in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  military 

coaat-road  to  Spain.    As  late  as  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Roman  culture 

had  made  little  progress  here.    At  that  period  the  inhabitants  exported 

timber,  cattle,  hides,  wool,  and  honey,  receiving  wine  and  oil  in  exchange. 

la  the  7th  cent,  the  Lombards  gained  a  footing  here,  and  thenceforth  the 

PpliUcal  state  of  the  country  was  gradually  altered.    The  W.  part  with 

^ice  belonged  to  Provence,  but  in  1388  came  into  the  possession  of  the 

^UAts  of  Savoy,  forming  their  only  access  to  the  sea  down  to  the  period 

whea  they  acquired  Genoa  (1816).    After  the  Austrian  war  of  1869  Nice 

S^  sq.  M.)  and  Savoy  (3889  sq.  M.)  were  ceded  by  Italy  to  France  In 

1860  as  a  compensation  for  the  services  rendered  by  l^apoleon  III.    The 

^strict  of  Liffwria,    consisting  of  the  provinces  of  Porto  Maurizio  and 

v«n«a,  with  an  area  of  2040  sq.  M.  and  899,300  inhab.,  once  formed  the 

A>^auo  OF  OtiroA,  which  in  the  13th  cent,  became  mistress  of  the  W. 

part  of  the  Mediterranean ,  and  afterwards  fought  against  Venice  for  the 

>]^premaey  of  the  Levant.    Genoa^s  greatness  was  founded  on  the  ruin  of 

'^a.  The  Tuscan  hatred  of  the  Genoese  was  embodied  in  the  saying  — 
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*Mare  senza  pesce,  montagne  senea  alberi,  aomini  senza  fede,  e  donne  senza 
Tergogna%  and  Danie  (Inf.  xxxiii.  151-53)  addresses  them  with  the  words  — 

*Ahi,  Genovesi,  aomini  dirersi 

D^ogni  costnme,  e  pien  d^ogni  magagna; 

Perch^  non  siete  Yoi  del  mondo  spersi?* 

Modem  historians  ^escribe  the  character  of  the.GenoesQ  in  the  middle 
ages  in  a  similar  strain.  The  whole  energy  of  the  Genoese  seems  indeed 
to  hare  been  concentrated  on  commerce  and  the  pursuit  of  gain.  Ifotwith' 
standing  their  proud  naval  supremacy,  they  participated  little  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  Italy,  and  neither  possessed  a  school  of  art, 
nor  produced  any  scholars  of  eminence.  When  at  length  the  effete  re- 
public was  incorporated  with  Piedmont,  it  became  the  representative  of 
radical  principles  as  contrasted  with  the  conservatism  of  the  royalist  terri- 
tory. Giuseppe  Mazzini^  the  chief  leader  of  the  national  revolutionary 
party,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1808,  and  Oarihaldi^  though  born  at  Nice 
(180t),  was  the  son  of  a  Genoese  of  Chiavari.  The  rivalry  of  the  once 
far-famed  republic  with  the  upstart  Turin ,  and  of  the  restless  harbour 
population  with  the  stolid  Piedmontese,  have  of  recent  years  been  pro- 
ductive of  very  notable  results.  Modem  Genoa  has,  moreover,  regained  its 
ancient  mercantile  importance ,  though  its  naval  arsenal  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Spezia. 

16.  Genoa.^ 

Sailwaj  Statioxis.  The  Stazione  Piazza  Prindpe  (PI.  B,2;  restaurant, 
d^j.  or  D.  3  fr.),  the  West  or  Principal  Station  (for  all  trains),  is  in  the 
Piazza  Acquaverde.  The  hotel-omnibuses  and  cabs  (tariff,  see  p.  65)  wait 
here  only.  —  The  East  Station,  or  Stazione  Piazza  Brignole  (PI.  H,  6) ,  at 
the  end  of  the  Via  Serra,  and  connected  with  the  chief  station  by  means 
of  a  tunnel  below  the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  is  the  first  place  where  the 
Spezia  and  Pisa  trains  stop  and  the  starting-point  for  the  local  trains  to 
Chiavari.  —  The  Stazione  Carieamento  (PI.  D,  4 :  starting-point  of  the  local 
trains  to  Voltri)  and  the  Stazione  Marittima  (PI.  A,  2)  are  the  goods-stations 
for  the  harbour  traffic,  while  the  internal  trade  is  carried  on  through  the 
goods  station  in  the  Piazza  Principe,  adjoining  the  main  station.  —  Railway 
tickets  of  all  kinds  may  also  be  obtained  of  the  FratelU  Oondrand^  Via 
Boma  45  5  Thos.  Cook  &  Bon^  Via  Cairoli  il\  H.  Gaze  &  Som^  Via  Balbil79 
(Hotel  de  Londres). 

Arrival  by  Sea.  Passenger-steamers  land  at  the  Ponte  Federico  Gu- 
glielmo  (PI.  B,  3)  or  anchor  near  it  (embarking  or  disembarking  by  boat 
30  c.,  at  night  60  c.;  luggage  50  c.  per  110  lbs.).  On  the  wharf  are  the 
custom-house,  post  and  telegraph  omce,  and  railway  booking-office.  — 
Travellers  wishing  to  go  on  by  rail  without  delay,  may,  immediately  after 
the  custom-house  examination  on  the  quay,  book  their  luggage  there  for 
their  destination  (fee  to  the  facchino  of  the  dogana,  20  c). 

HotelB  (comp.  p.  xix ;  most  of  them  are  in  noisy  situations ;  tihe  larger 
hotels  have  lifts).  *Grand  H6tel  de  Savoie  (PI.  s  \  C,  2),  opposite  the  main 
station,  with  electric  light  and  steam  heating,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  4-6,  B.  iyjt^ 
d^j.  3V2  (at  separate  tables  4),  D.  5  (6),  pens.  12-15,  omn.  V2  ^r.;  Grand  H6tei. 
DB  GAnes  (PI.  f ;  E,  5),  by  the  Teatro  Carlo  Felice,  with  electric  light,  R., 
L..  <fe  A.  from  47«,  B.  2,  d€j.  SVa.  D-  5,  pens,  from  12,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Grand 
Hotel  Isotta  (PI.  a;  F,  5),  Via  Roma  5,  with  electric  light  and  railway 
office,  R.  from  4,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  iVs,  d^j.  3Va>  D.  5,  pens.  14,  omn.  1  fr.  5 
Eden  Palace  Hotel  (formerly  H6t.  du  Pare ;  PI.  b,  G  5),  Via  Serra  6-8,  be- 
low Acquasola  (p.  80)  and  not  far  from  the  E.  Station,  quiet,  with  pleasant 

t  Genoa  is  divided  into  the  Settteri  of  iVi,  Molo^  Portdria^  San  Vicenzo^ 
San  Teodoro^  and  Maddakna.  —  The  focus  of  traffic  is  the  Piazza  Beferrari 
(PI.  E,  5, 6).  —  Via,  stret;  vico,  lane;  vico  chituo,  blind  alley;  «ei2</a,  as- 
cending street;  mura,  rampart.  —  The  houses  are  numbered  in  black;  red 
numbers  are  used  only  for  shops  (hotteghe)  and  for  entrances  of  houses. 
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gJEtrden,  electric  light,  and  steam  heat,  similar  charges.  —  *'H6tel  db  la 
ViLLB  (PI.  d;  D,  4).  in  the  Pal.  Fieschi,  B.  3Vs-5,  L.  1/2,  A.  1,  B.  11/2,  d^j. 
3^/2,  D.  6,  pens.  9-14,  omn.  1  fr.  5  *HdT.  db  Londbes  (PL  h  •,  C,  2),  near  the 
principal  station,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  4-8,  B.  li/s,  d^j.  3,  D.  6,  pens.  9-12  fr.; 
HdTEL  DBS  ^TBANOBBS  (PI.  1',  E,  4),  Via  Cairoli  1,  with  electric  light  and 
rail,  ticket-office,  E.  A  A.  31/2-6,  L.  8/4,  B.  11/2,  d^j.  8-31/2,  D.  5,  pens.  9-14, 
omn.  11/4  fr.  (prices  exhihited  in  rooms).  —  Hotel  Centbal  (PI.  c;  F,  5),  Via 
S.  Sehastiano  8,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3-4,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  with  wine  21/2,  D.  with  wine  4, 

Sens,  from  SVsj  omn. '/4-174  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Hotel  de  Fbance  (PI.  g; 
»,  5),  B.,  L.,  A  A.  21/2-31/2,  B.  11/2,  d^j.  3,  D.  incl.  wine  41/2,  pens,  from  8  fr. ; 
H6tbl  Smith  (PI.  e,  D  5 ;  English  landlord),  near  the  Exchange,  Vico  Dene- 
gri,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  21/2-31/2,  B.  IV4,  d<j.  2V2,  D.  incl.  wine  31/2,  pens.  8-9  fr., 
well  spoken  of;  Hot.  MAtbopole  (PI.  o;F,  5),  Piazza  Fontane  Marose,  B., 
L.,  A  A.  3,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  3,  D.  incl.  wine  4,  pens.  8  fr.;  Aquila  (PI.  k ;  C,  2), 
Piazza  Acquaverde,  near  the  station,  with  trattoria,  well  spoken  of,  B.,  L., 
*  A.  3-41/2,  B.  11/4,  ddj.  21/2-3,  D.  41/2  fr.;  H6t.  de  Milan  et  Pens,  StoissB 
(PL  i ;  C,  2),  Via  Balhi  34,  near  the  Palazzo  Reale,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  3-4,  B.  l>/4, 
d^j.3,  D.  4fr.  (tari£f  shown  in  hedrooms);  Lloyd  Hotel  (Nederland  Pen- 
$ion).  Via  Balhi  36.  —  Italia  (PL  p;  F,  6),  Via  Carlo  Felice  14,  B.,  L., 
&  A.  3,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  21/4,  D.  31/2,  pens.  ^1/2  fr. ;  Hot.  de  GrnAve  (Ginevra;  with 
lift),  ViTTOBiA.  both  in  the  Piazza  Annunziata  (PL  D,  3);  Concoedia  (PL  n; 
F,  6),  Via  S.  Giuseppe,  opposite  the  Oalleria  M a/.zini ;  Ligubia,  Via  Balhi  26, 
well  spoken  of;  Confidenza  (PL  m;  F,  5),  Via  S.  Sebastiano  13,  B.  2,  L.  1/2, 

A.  1/2,  d^j.  21/2,  D.  incl.  wine  4,  pens,  o  fr.;  Unione,  Piazza  Campetto  9, 

B.  2,  pens.  7-9  fr. ;  Alb.  Nazionale,  Via  Lomellina  14,  E.  2-2 V2  fr.;  FIbenze, 
Via  Carlo  Alberto  31,  B.  from  I1/2  fr.;  Germania,  Via  Carlo  Alberto,  near 
the  station,  B.  I1/2,  pens.  41/2  fr.;  Piccolo  Tobino,  Piazza  Fossatello,  these 
two  unpretending.  —  PensionB.  Villa  Alherti,  Via  Caffaro  8,  first  floor; 
Christian  Hospice  (Ospizio  Cristiano),  Via  Caffaro  12,  near  the  Teatro  Paga- 
nini,  B.  3,  L.  1/2  fr.,  A.  30  c,  B.  I1/4,  d^j.  2,  D.  3  fr.  (rooms  should  be 
ordered  in  advance).  —  Notices  of  lodgings  to  let  may  be  found  at  the 
paper  kiosques,  in  tobacconists'  shops,  and  in  the  ^Indicatore  degli  Alloggi^ 
published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month. 

Oafes.  Boma,  Via  Boma  and  Galleria  Mazzini  (also  luncheons);  Con- 
cordia^ Via  Garibaldi,  opposite  the  Pal.  Bosso  (PL  E,  4;  p.  74),  with  a 
garden,  pleasant  and  cool  (music  in  the  evening);  Milano^  Gall.  Mazzini; 
Andrea  Doria^  Via  Boma,  on  the  groundfloor  of  the  Prefecture ;  Poato,  Via 
Carlo  Felice;  £a&d.  Piazza  Deferrari. 

BestaurantB.  Teatro^  in  the  Teatro  Carlo  Felice  (PL  E,  F,  5;  p.  66); 
Concordia  (see  above),  dej.  3,  D.  4  fr.,  both  incl.  wine;  Xa6d,  Via  Carlo 
Felice 7,  well  spoken  of;  Mikmo,  see  above;  *(7am&«o.  Piazza  delle  Vigne, 
Italian;  Aquila  d'Oro,  at  the  Exchange  (p.  70);  HdU-Rettavrant  Righi^  see 
p.  81.  —  Beer:  ^Qambrinu*^  Monsch,  both  in  the  Via  S.  Sebastiano  (PL  F,  5), 
also  cold  viands;  Augusiiner  BrUuhatu  (formerly  JenecK)^  Piazza  Corvetto 
(PL  G,  6);  Ehrhardty  Via  Carlo  Felice;  Munich  beer  at  jJl  these. 

Oabs  (a  tariff  in  each)  in  the  Totcn^  which  extends  to  the  Bisagno  on 
the  E.  and  to  the  lighthouse  on  the  W. : 


Per  drive 
Per  hour 
Each  addit.  1/2  hr. 


One-horse  cab 


Two-horse  cab 


By  day 
1.50 
50 
25 


1. 
2. 

I     1. 


At  night 

2  — 

3  — 
1.50 


By  day  At  night 

i—      lio 

2-  2.50 

1—  1.25      . 

Small  articles  of  luggage  free ;  trunk  20  c.  —  Night-fares  are  reckoned  from 
the  time  when  the  street-lamps  are  lighted. 

Electric  Tramways:  1.  Piazza  Deiferrari  (PL  E,  6) -Piazza  Corvetto  (PI. 
G,5)-Piazza  Zecca  (P1.D,3)- Via  Balhi- Acq uaverde-/*to«a  Princqte  (PL  B,2). 
Part  of  this  line  runs  through  a  chilly  subway,  which  may  easily  cause 
a  cold  to  the  unwary.  —  2.  Pkusza  2></errar»- Piazza  Corvetto -/Vo^^ra  Brignole 
(PL  H,  5, 6).  —  3.  Piazza  2)«/6rrar»- Piazza  Corvetto- Corso  Andrea  Podesta- 
Via  di  Oireonvallaxione  a  Mare  (PL  E,  F,  9 ;  p.  81).  —4.  Piazza  Cavour  (PL  C,  D,  6)- 
Via  di  Oirconvallazione  a  Mare -Bisagno  Bridge  (PL  H,  I,  l)-Catnpo  Santo 
(p.  8!^  —  5.  Piazza  i></'«rraH- Piazza  Corvetto- Via  Assarotti- Piazza  Manin 
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(PI.  I,  4)- Compo  Santo.  A  few  cars  go  on  to  S.  OoUardo  and  Ptato.  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Bisagno.  —  6.  Piixzza  De/erraH- Piazza  Manin  (PI.  1,4)- 
Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Monte  (station  of  S.  Nicold,  see  \>t\oW)' Piazza 
Principe  (PI.  B,2).  —  7.  Via  Venti  Settembre  (Pl.F,6)-Ponte  Pila-iSf^wWa  (to 
be  extended  to  Quinto  and  Nervi). 

Gable  Tramways  (Funieolari) :  1.  Piazza  Zecca  (PI.  D,  3)-  Corso  Carbonara 
(PI.  E,  2 ;  tunnel  to  this  point-,  comp.  p.  65)- S.  Nicol6  (see  a,hoyeyc<utellaecio 
(p.81).  FareSOc.  —2. Piazza Portello(Pl.¥AyCor$o Magenta (Tl.FyQ,S',p.Si). 

^amway  Gars  run  from  the  Piazza  Carieamento  (PI.  D,  5)  by  the  Via 
Carlo  Alberto  and  the  Piazza  Principe  (PI.  B,  2)  to  Sampierdarena  (25  c. ; 
unpleasant  drive),  and  thence  in  the  one  direction  to  Comigliano  (80  c), 
Sestri  Ponente  (45  c.),  Multedo,  Pegli  (55  c),  and  Voltriy  and  in  the  other 
to  Eivarolo  (40  c.),  Bolzaneto  (55  c.),  and  Pontedeeimo  (80  c). 

Omnibus  from  the  Piazza  De/erraH  (PI.  E,  6)  via  the  Via  Garibaldi 
and  Via  Balbi  to  the  principal  station  and  the  Piazza  Principe  (PI.  B,  2;  fare 
10  c.i  some  of  the  omnibuses  go  on  to  the  Piazza  Dinegro,  p.  79),  and  from 
the  Piazza  Colombo  (PI.  H,  6, 7)  to  8.  Francesco  d'AlbarOy  Bturla^  QuintOy  and 
Nervi  (see  pp.  82,  94  j  electric  line  in  progress). 

Small  Boats.  For  l-4pers.  2fr.  per  hour;  best  to  enquire  beforehand. 
«-  Steam  Launches,  starting  near  the  Banca  S.  Giorgio  (PI.  D,  5),  to  Sam- 
pierdarena  and  Sestri  Ponente  (p.  83)  j  also  for  a  visit  to  the  harbour  (p.  69). 

Baths.  At  the  "Palazzo  Spinola^  Salita  S.  Caterina  (PI.  F,  5);  others  at 
Via  delle  Grazie  11,  and  Piazza  Sarzano  51.  —  Sea  Baths  (July  A  Aug.) 
by  the  Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Mare  (p.  81)  y  also  beyond  the  lighthouse 
(p.  79  ;  poorly  fitted  up).    Sea-bathing  places  on  the  Riviera,  see  pp.  84,  98. 

Theatres.  *Teatro  Carlo  Felice  (PI.  E,  F,  5) ,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Italy,  open  in  winter  only,  for  operas ;  Politeama  Oenovese  (PI.  F,  G,  4),  near 
Villetta  di  Negro,  for  operas  (smoking  allowed)  •,  Paganini  (PI.  F,  3),  chiefly 
drama',  Politeama  Jtegina  Margherita  (PI.  G,7),  Via  Venti  Settembre,  for 
dramas,  operas,  and  operettas  \  Aljleri,  Via  Corsica,  in  summer  only;  variety 
theatres  (not  for  ladies)  at  the  Ca0  d" Italia ,  Acquasola  (adm.  1  fr.) ,  and 
the  Cafi  ZoUiiy  Galleria  Mazzini.  —  Band  in  i\iQ  Acqucuola  Park  (p.  80)  three 
times  a  week,  7-9  p.m.  in  summer  and  2-4  p.m.  in  winter  j  excellent  con- 
cert of  the  band  of  the  Pompieri  (firemen)  once  weekly  in  the  Piazza  Fon- 
tane  Maro$e  (PI.  F,  4, 5). 

Shops.  BooKSBLLBKs:  A.  Donat\  Via  Lnccoli  33  (PI.  E,  5;  p.  70), 
with  circulating  library;  L.  Beuf^  Via  Cairoli2;  Libr.  5ordo-ifM«,  Piazza 
Fontane  M arose.  —  Photographs:  Alfred  Noack^  Vico  del  Filo  1,  upstairs 
(his  views  of  the  Riviera  and  N.  Italy  also  to  be  had  from  the  booksellers, 
etc.);  DegoiXy  Via  Cairoli  7;  Lupi^  Via  Orefici  148.  —  Filigree  Work: 
Forte^  Codevillay  and  others  in  the  Via  Orefici ;  SivelHy  Via  Roma.  —  Ala- 
baster AND  Marble:  Bianchi,  Gall.  Mazzini  5;  CI.  Pocchinij  Via  Cairoli  1. 
—  Silk  and  Velvet  (  Fe/w^o  di  Oenova):  Deferrari^^  Piazza  Soziglia.  —  Candied 
Fruit  (Frutti  canditi) :  Vedova  Romanengo^  Via  Oretlci,  opposite  Piazza  Cam- 
petto;  Pietro  RomanengOy  Piazza  Soziglia;  Ferro  e  Cassanello,  Piazza  Defer- 
rarii  i^oHn,  Via  Balbi. 

Post  Office,  Galleria  Mazzini  (PI.  F,  5),  open  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  —  Tele- 
graph Office,  Palazzo  Ducale,  Via  Sellai  (PI.  E,  6). 

Bankers,  Oranety  Brotony  &  Co.y  Via  Garibaldi  7;  Sandozy  ViaLuccoli; 
Rud.  Hofevy  Via  S.  Lorenzo  8  (1st  floor);  C.  PfieteVy  Piazza  Deferrari  38 
(1st  floor).  —  Money  Changers  abundant  near  the  Exchange. 

Steamboats  (comp.  p.  xviii).  The  most  important  for  tourists  are  those 
of  the  Navigazione  Oenerale  Italiana  (Florio-Bubattino ;  office.  Piazza  Acqua- 
verde),  to  all  the  chief  ports  of  Italy  and  to  the  Levant.  Comp.  the  Italian 
time-table  Qarger  edition).  —  Th"?  Sloman  Steamer*  ply  to  Barcelona,  Malaga, 
and  Lisbon.  —  The  North  German  Lloyd  (agents,  Leupold  Fratelliy  Piazza 
S.  Siro  10)  maintains  a  weekly  line  of  steamers  from  Genoa  to  Gibraltar 
and  New  York,  while  the  China  and  Australian  steamers  of  this  company 
also  touch  at  Genoa  (2^  times  a  month). 

Oonsuls.  British,  William  Keene,  Esq.y  Via  Pdlestro  10;  American,  Hon. 
James  Fletchery  Via  Assarotti  36. 

Physicians  :  Br.  Breiting  (s^ehks  English),  Corso  Solferino  20;  Prof.  Giov. 
Ferrari  (speaks  English),  Via  Asfaiotti  12;  Br.  ScTineeganSy  Corso  Carbonara 
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14  i  Dr.  ZdsUin.  Via  Mameli  31.  —  Protestant  ffospital,  Salita  S.  Eocchino, 
Bnpported  by  tne  foreigners  in  Genoa  (physician,  Dr.  Breiting).  —  Dentists : 
Bright,  Via  SS.  Giacomo  e  Filippo  9®;  Terry,  Piazza  Cavonr  5;  Mela, 
Salita  S.  Catarina  1;  Orimmy  Via  Roma  5.  —  Gnemists:  Farmaeia  Anglo- 
Americana  (Cabella),  Via  Gairoli38;  Zerega  (English  prescriptions),  Via  Carlo 
Felice  2;  Moretta,  Via  Boma  10 ^  F armada  Internazionale,  Via  Carlo  Felice. 

Goods  Agents.  Jesinghaut,  Pal.  Doria  (PI.  A,  B,  2) ;  WeUt,  Via  Balbi  36 ; 
Semler  ds  Qerhardt,  Via  S.  Pancrazio  2  j  Weidmann,  Via  Balbi,  Vico  S.  An- 
tonio 5. 

English  Ghurohes.  Church  of  the  Holy  Oho$t  (built  by  Street,  in  the 
Lombard  style),  Via  Goito;  services  at  8.15, 11,  and  6:  chap.,  Rev.  Ronald 
MacDonnell.  Church  Seamen" s  Institute ,  Via  Milano  26  (Mr.  MacDonnell); 
serv.  Sun.  and  Thurs.  7.30  p.m.  \  weekly  concert  on  Sat. ;  reading ,  writing, 
and  recreation  rooms  open  daily  for  seamen,  10-10.  —  Presbyterian  Church, 
Via  Peschiera  4  (Rev.  Donald  Miller,  M.  A.) ;  service  at  11  a.m.  Qenoa  Har- 
bour Mission,  in  connection  with  the  Brit.  A  For.  Sailors'*  Society  and  the 
Amer.  Seaman's  Friend  Society;  serv.  Sun.  and  Tuea.  at  7.30  p.m.  in  the 
Sailors"  Rest,  15  Via  Milano  (Rev.  D.  Miller  and  Capt.  Clucas).  Social 
entertainments  Frid.  at  7.30  p.m.  (visitors  welcome). 

Oollections  and  Galleries. 

Cathedral  Treasury  (p.  72),  Mon.  A;  Thurs.  1-4 1  Vi  fr* 

Mitseo  Civico  (pp.  79,o0),  daily,  except  Mon.,  11-4;  fee,  on  Sun.  free. 

Palazzo  Bianco  (p.  75),  daily,  11-4  from  Oct.  to  March  (April  to  Sept.  10-4), 

50  c,  Sun.  A  Thurs.  25  c,  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month  free. 
Palazzo  Durazzo-Pallavicini  (p.  76),  daily,  11-4. 
Palazzo  Reale  (p.  78).  daily,  in  the  absence  of  the  court. 
Palazzo  Rosso  (p.  74),  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Frid.,   and  Sat.,  11-3,  free 

(no  gratuities),  closed  on  Tues.,  Sun.,  and  holidays. 

Principal  Attractions  (two  days).  1st  Day.  Morning :  row  in  the  Har- 
bour (p.  70);  walk  through  the  Via  S.  Lorenzo  past  the  Cathedral  (p.  71) 
to  the  Piazza  Nuova  with  S.  Ambrogio  (p.  72)  and  to  the  Piazza  Deferrari. 
Afternoon:  through  the  ''Via  Garibaldi  (p.  73),  with  visits  to  the  Palazzi  Rosso 
(p.  74)  and  Bianco  (p.  76);  Via  Balbi  (p.  76);  Palazzo  Doria  (p.  78);  •Light- 
house (p.  79).  —  2nd  Day.  Morning:  *Villetta  di  Negro  ^.  79);  Corso  Andrea 
Podestd,  (p.  80) ;  ''Santa  Maria  di  Carignano  (p.  80) ;  Via  di  drconvallazione 
a  Mare  (p.  81).  Afternoon :  Via  di  drconvallazione  a  Monte  (p.  81),  with  the 
CastellacciOy  or  to  the  Campo  Santo  (p.  82).  Excursions  to  Ifervi  (p.  93)  and 
to  Pegli,  including  the  Villa  Pallavicini  (p.  84;  closed  on  Sat.). 

Genoa,  Italian  Oenova^  French  OtneSj  with  221,600  inhab.,  the 
seat  of  anniveTsity  and  of  an  archbishop,  is  a  strong  fortress  and  the 
chief  commercial  town  in  Italy.  Its  situation,  rising  above  the  sea 
in  a  wide  semicircle,  and  its  numerous  palaces  justly  entitle  it  to 
the  epithet  of  ^La8uperha\  The  old  town  is  a  net-work  of  narrow 
and  steep  streets,  lined  with  many-storied  buildings,  but  the  newer 
quarters  have  broad  and  straight  thoroughfares.  The  principal  streets 
are  lighted  with  electricity.  The  extensive  fortifications,  dating  from 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent. ,  have  been  recently  strengthened. 
From  the  large  lighthouse  on  the  W.  side,  where  the  barracks  of 
8.  Benigno  afford  quarters  for  10,000  men,  a  broad  rampart  runs  up 
the  hill  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  past  the  Forte  Begato 
(1620ft.),  to  the  Forte  dello  Sperone  (1690  ft.),  the  highest  point; 
then  descends  past  Forte  Castellaccio  (1250  ft. ;  view)  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Bisagno,  which  falls  into  the  sea  to  the  E.  of  Genoa,  a  circuit 
of  about  91/2  M.  in  all.  The  heights  around  the  town  are  crowned 
with  ten  detached  forts. 

The  heauty  of  its  situation  and  the  reminiscences  of  its  ancient 
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glory  render  a  visit  to  Oenoa  very  attractive.   Invalids ,  however, 
mnst  be  on  their  gnard  in  winter  against  the  raw  winds  and  th.e 

abrupt  changes  of  temperature. 

From  the  earliest  times  Genoa  has  been  famous  as  a  seaport,  and  it 
is  believed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  shape  of  the  coast 
here  resembles  that  of  a  knee  (genu).  The  Soman  form  of  its  municipal 
government  was  maintained  throughout  the  period  of  the  barbarian  in- 
vasions, when  a  new  feudal  nobility  sprang  up  alongside  of  the  native 
noblesse.  The  smaller  towns  on  the  Ligurian  coast  looked  up  to  Genoa 
as  their  champion  against  the  Saracens,  who  ravaged  the  country  from 
Ffassineto,  and  in  936  even  plundered  Genoa  itself.  In  1015  the  Genoese 
made  themselves  masters  of  Corsica,  and  in  1119  they  waged  a  victorious 
war  against  Pita,  then  mistress  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  From  that  date 
the  rival  cities  were  almost  permanently  at  war  down  to  1284,  when  a 
terrible  naval  battle  took  place  between  them  at  Meloria,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  Genoese  captured  29  Pisan  galleys,  and  sank  7  others.  From 
this  disaster  Pisa  never  recovered,  and  Genoa  now  obtained  the  suprem- 
acy over  the  W.  islands,  Corsica,  and  nominally  over  Sardinia  also. 
At  a  still  earlier  period  Genoa  had  participated  in  the  Crusades,  and  se- 
cured to  herself  a  busy  trade  with  the  Levant.  She  also  possessed  settle- 
ments at  Constantinople  and  in  the  Crimea,  in  Syria  and  Cyprus,  at 
Tunis  and  Majorca.  The  rivalry  of  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  was  a  fmit- 
ful  source  of  wars  and  feuds  during  the  12-14th  centuries,  which  at  length 
were  terminated  by  a  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  latter  in  1380. 

The  internal  history  of  the  city  was  no  less  chequered  than  the  ex- 
ternal. The  party-conflicts  between  the  Rreat  families  of  the  Doria  and 
Spinola  (GhibeUines)  on  one  side,  and  the  Orimatdi  and  FieseM  (Guelphs) 
on  the  other,  led  to  some  extraordinary  results.  The  defeated  party 
used,  at  the  expense  of  their  own  independence,  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
some  foreign  prince,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  after  the  14th  cent, 
the  kings  of  Naples  and  France,  the  counts  of  Montferrat,  and  the  dukes 
of  Milan  were  alternately  masters  of  Genoa.  Nor  was  this  state  of 
affairs  materially  altered  by  the  revolution  of  1339,  by  which  the  ex- 
clusive sway  of  the  nobility  was  overthrown,  and  a  Doffe  invested  with 
the  supreme  power.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  the  only  stable 
element  was  the  mercantile  Banco  di  S.  Oiorgio,  which  had  acquired  ex- 
tensive possessions.,  chiefly  in  Corsica,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  eventually 
absorbed  the  whole  of  the  republic  and  converted  it  into  a  commercial 
aristocracy,  had  not  Genoa  lost  its  power  of  independent  development  by 
becoming  involved  in  the  wars  of  the  great  powers.  Andrea  Doria  (p.  78), 
the  admiral  of  Emperor  Charles  V.,  at  length  restored  peace  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  oligarchic  constitution  (1628),  and  the  unsuccessful  con- 
spiracy of  Fiesco  in  1547  was  one  of  the  last  instances  of  an  attempt  to 
make  the  supreme  power  dependent  on  unbridled  personal  ambition.  But 
the  power  of  Genoa  was  already  on  the  wane.  The  Turks  conquered 
its  Oriental  possessions  one  after  another,  and  the  city  was  subjected  to 
severe  humiliations  by  the  French,  who  took  Genoa  in  1684,  and  by  the 
Imperial  troops  by  whom  Genoa  was  occupied  for  a  few  days  in  1746. 
These  last  were  expelled  by  a  popular  rising,  begun  by  a  stone  thrown 
by  Balilla,  a  lad  of  15  years.  In  1736  the  ambition  of  T?ieodore  de  Neuhof^ 
a  Westphalian  nobleman,  occasioned  great  disquietude  to  the  republic. 
He  was  created  king  by  the  Corsicans,  who  were  subjects  of  Genoa,  but 
the  usurper  was  expelled  with  the  aid  of  the  French,  who  afterwards 
(1768)  took  possession  of  the  island  on  their  own  behalf.  After  the  battle 
of  Marengo  (1800)  Genoa  was  taken  by  the  French.  In  1805  it  was  formally 
annexed  to  the  Empire  of  France,  and  in  1815  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

To  the  student  of  art  Genoa  offers  much  of  interest.  Some  of  the 
smaller  churches  are  of  very  ancient  origin,  though  U!>ually  altered  in  the 
Gothic  period.  The  Renaissance  palaces  of  the  Genoese  noblesse  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  greatest  importance,  surpassing  in  number  and 
magnificence  those  of  any  other  city  in  Italy.  Many  of  these  palaces  were 
erected  by  Oaleatzo  Alessi  (a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  bom  at  Penif;ia 
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1500,  d.  1572),  whose  style  was  followed  by  subsequent  architects.  In 
spite  of  occasional  defects,  the  architecture  of  the  city  is  of  an  imposing 
and  uniform  character,  and  great  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  making 
the  best  of  an  unfavourable  and  limited  site.  The  palaces,  moreover,  con- 
tain a  considerable  number  of  works  of  art,  while  Rubens^  who  resided 
at  Genoa  in  1606-8,  and  Van  Dyck  at  a  later  period,  have  preserved  the 
memory  of  many  members  of  the  noblesse.  The  native  school  of  art, 
however,  never  rose  to  importance,  and  was  far  from  being  benefited  by 
the  zeal  of  its  artists  in  painting  facades.  The  chief  painters  were  Luca 
Cambiaso  (1527-85),  Bernardo  Btrotti^  surnamed  II  Cappuccino  or  Prete  Oe- 
novese  (1581-1644),  CHov.  Batt.  Paggi^  and  Benedetto  Castiglione, 

a.  The  Harbour  and  the  Adjoining  Streets. 

Until  recently  the  harbour  consisted  solely  of  the  Porto  or  inner 
harbour,  which  was  closed  on  the  S.  by  the  Molo  Vecchio  (492  yds. 
long),  said  to  have  been  constructed  in  1134,  and  by  the  Molo  iVw- 
ovo  (722  yds.  long),  dating  from  the  18th  century.  In  1877-95, 
however,  very  extensive  additions  were  made,  a  sum  of  20  million 
francs  having  been  presented  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  by  the  Mar- 
cliese  RaffaeleDeferrari,  Duke  of  Galliera  (d.  1876).  The  Molo 
Nuovo  was  prolonged  to  the  S.E.  by  the  Molo  Duca  di  OallUra, 
and  on  the  E.  side  a  new  breakwater,  the  Molo  Giano  or  Orientale 
(647  yds.  long),  was  added,  creating  a  new  harbour  (Porto  Nuovo)  and 
an  outer  basin  (Avamporto)  for  war-vessels  (comp.  the  Plan,  p.  82). 
The  total  expense  was  63  million  francs.  The  aggregate  water  area 
of  these  different  basins  is  665  acres ;  the  length  of  the  quays  is 
6  M.  In  1895  the  harbour  was  entered  and  cleared  by  11,980  ves- 
sels, of  which  6665  were  steamers.  The  value  of  the  imports 
(2,696,244  tons)  was  366,000,000  fr.,  that  of  the  exports  (143,608 
tons)  was  138,000,000  fr. 

To  reach  the  harbour  from  the  railway-station,  we  traverse  the 
Piazza  Acquaverde  (PI.  0,  2 ;  p.  78)  and  descend  the  narrow  Via 
San  Giovanni  (PI.  0,  2)  towards  the  S.  To  the  right,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Piazza  della  Comenda,  is  the  small  early-Gothic  church  of 
S.  Giovanni  Battista  or  di  Prh  (13th  cent.),  which  originally  be- 
longed to  a  commandery  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Since  a  recon- 
struction in  the  17th  cent,  the  entrance  has  been  at  the  E.  end. 

The  busy  Yia  Gablo  Albbkto  (PI.  0,  D,  3,  4),  skirting  the 
Piazza  della  Comenda,  leads  to  the  W.  to  the  new  Dogana  (PI.  B,  2), 
or  custom-house,  and  to  the  Ponte  Federigo  Guglielmo  (p.  64),  the 
landing-place  of  the  oceanic  steamers.  Farther  on  are.  the  Palazzo 
Doria  (p.  78)  and  the  large  lighthouse  (p.  79).  To  the  E.  the 
street  leads  past  the  Magazzini  della  Ddrsena,  the  former  marine 
arsenal,  and  the  old  Darsena  (PI.  C,  3),  or  war-harbour,  in  which 
Fiesco  was  drowned  in  1547,  to  the  Piazza  Cabicambnto  (PL  D, 

4,  5),  in  which  a  bronze  statue,  by  Rivalta,  was  erected  in  1893 
to  Baffatle  Rubattino  (1809-72),  the  Genoese  steamship  -  owner. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  square  is  the  building  of  the  former  Bank  of 

5,  Giorgio  (p.  68),  occupied  until  recently  by  the  Dogana.   The  large 
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hall  Is  embellished  with  21   maihle  statues  of  men  who  have 

deserved  well  of  the  city,  partly  of  the  15th  centnry.   On  the  npper 

floor  are  the  Archives.    Farther  on  is  the  Porto  Franco,  or  free 

harbour,  with  extensive  bonded  warehouses  (visitors  admitted ;  no 

smoking). 

The  Via  del  Commercio  and  the  Via  Vittobio  Emanublb  (PI. 

D,  6),  skirting  the  E.  side  of  the  free  harbour,  lead  to  the  S.W. 

to  the  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  D,  6),  to  the  S.  of  which  begins  the  Via 

di  Circonvallazione  a  Mare  (p.  81).   To  the  W.  is  the  Molo  Vecchio^ 

with  the  Porta  del  Molo  (PI.  0,  6),  a  gateway  built  in  1550  by  Gal. 

Alessi. 

A  Bow  IN  THB  Habbodb  (tariff,  see  p.  66)  is  very  attractive  when  tbe 
sky  is  clear  and  the  sea  calm.  We  first  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  Molo 
Vecchio,  on  which  stands  a  small  Fanale  or  lighthouse  (PI.  A,  5;  no  ad- 
mission). Thence  we  cross  to  the  Baeini  di  Carenaggio  (PI.  C,  D,  7,8), 
large  dry  docks  constructed  in  1893-96.  After  seeing  thesQ,  we  row  past 
the  end  of  the  Molo  Oiano  (lighthouse)  to  the  Molo  Duca  di  Qalliera^  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  mountains.  Hence  we  return  on 
foot,  passing  the  Quarantine  Station,  and  traverse  the  Molo  Nuovo  to  the 
large  lighthouse  (p.  79),  which  may  now  be  visited.  Then  by  tramway 
to  the  Darsena  (p.  69). 

The  following  route  avoids  the  noisy  and  crowded  streets  near 
the  harbour.  From  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Darsena  (PI.  0,  3),  whence 
the  Via  delle  Fontane  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Annunziata  (p.  76), 
we  pass  through  the  fine  Gothic  Porta  dei  Vacca,  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  gate  of  1159  and  adorned  with  its  mediaeval  sculp- 
tures and  towers  of  the  16th  cent.,  to  the  Via  del  Campo  (PI.  D,  4) 
and  the  Piazza  Fossatello  (PI.  D,  4).  [From  this  piazza  the  Via 
Xiomellina,  with  the  Palazzo  Centurione  (No.  1),  by  Alessi,  and 
the  house  in  which  Mazzini  was  bom  (No.  33),  leads  to  the  left  to 
the  Annunziata  (p.  76).]  Then  through  the  Via  di  Fossatello  and 
the  Via  S.  Luca  to  the  Piazza  Banchi,  with  the  Exchange  (^Loggia 
de'  Banchi,  Borsa;  PI.  D,  5),  erected  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cent, 
from  plans  by  Alessi,  and  adorned  with  a  marble  figure  of  Cavour 
by  Vine.  Vela  (business-hours,  11-3).  [In  the  small  Piazza  S.  Siro, 
to  the  left  of  the  Via  S.  Luca  and  opposite  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Agency,  is  the  old  cathedral  of  S.  Sibo  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  rebuilt 
about  1580,  with  a  facade  of  1830,  containing  statues  by  Taddeo  and 
frescoes  by  Oiov.  Batt.  Carlone.]  —  To  the  left  of  the  Exchange, 
the  narrow  Via  Obbpioi  (PI.  D,  E,  5),  with  numerous  goldsmiths' 
shops  (a  door  on  the  right  is  adorned  with  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
in  relief,  15th  cent.),  and  then  the  Piazza  Soziglia  and  the  Via 
Luccoli,  lead  to  the  Piazza  delle  Fontane  Marose  (p.  73). 

To  the  N.  of  the  Piazza  Soziglia  is  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delle  Vigne 
(PI.  E,  5),  containing  a  wooden  crucifix  with  painted  statues  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  by  Maragliano,  three  Gothic  figures  above  the  side-portal  on 
the  right,  and  a  tower  of  the  iSth  century.  On  the  left  is  a  ruined  cloister 
of  the  lith  century.  In  the  piazza  is  the  Palazzo  De  Amicis,  of  the  16th 
century.  —  On  the  S.  side  of  the  Piazza  Soziglia  (Piazza  Campetto,  No.  8) 
is  the  handsome  Palazzo  Jmperiali,  by  6.  B.  Castello  (1660). 

From  the  Exchange  the  Via  S.  Pietro  della  Porta,  passing  the 
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churcli  of  8.  Pittro  de*  Banchi  (1583),  with  Its  Mgh  fliglit  of  steps, 
leads  to  tlie  S.  to  the  Via  S.  Lorenzo  (see  below). 

The  narrow  streets  to  tlie  S.  of  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  70)  and 
the  Via  S.  Lorenzo,  in  the  oldest  and  most  unsavoury  part  of  Genoa, 
contain  several  churches  of  considerable  artistic  interest.  The  Via  S. 
Giorgio,  a  side-street  of  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele,  and  the  continuation  of 
ttie  above-mentioned  Via  S.  Pietro  della  Porta,  both  lead  to  the  Piazza 
S.  GioKGio  (Pi.  D,  6),  on  tbe  S.E,  side  of  which  stands  Ihe  church  of  S, 
Giorgio^  a  baroque  structure  with  a  dome,  containing  a  Pieta  by  tbe 
Spanisb  master,  Sanchez  Goello  (ist  chapel  to  the  left  of  tbe  choir).  Ad- 
joining it  is  a  charming  little  church  in  the  same  style,  by  Borromini. 
A  few  yards  to  the  S.W.  of  the  latter  is  the  small  Piazza  Cattaneo,  with 
the  palace  of  that  name,  a  room  on  tbe  second  floor  of  which  contains 
eight  portraits  by  Van  Dyck.  The  Via  delle  Grazie  leads  hence  to  the 
Gothic  church  of  S8.  Cosmo  e  Damiano,  which  contains  a  Florentine  Ma- 
donna of  the  14th  cent,  (left  of  the  high-altar).  —  Continuing  to  ascend 
beyond  S.  Cosmo,  we  reach  the  church  of  Sta.  Uaria  di  Casteilo  (PI.  D,  6), 
on  the  site  of  the  Roman  castle.  Above  the  portal  is  an  ancient  archi- 
trave; ten  of  the  shafts  of  the  columns  in  the  interior  are  also  ancient.  In 
the  first  chapel  on  the  left  is  a  Eoman  sarcophagus,  used  as  anr  altar;  the 
third  has  an  Annunciation  by  Oiovanni  Mazone  of^ Alessandria  (I5th  cent.); 
in  the  third  to  the  right  are  tasteful  mural  decorations  and  an  altar-piece 
by  Sacchi  (1626).  The  choir  was  added  in  the  15th  century.  In  the  tran- 
sept is  a  Madonna  by  Justus  d^Allamagna  (1451;  under  glass).  — We  now 
descend  to  the  E.  to  San  Donato  (PI.  E,  6),  a  Romanesque  structure  of  the 
12th  cent.,  containing  some  ancient  columns.  The  architrave  and  columns 
of  the  entrance  show  an  archaistic  tendency  like  those  of  the  cathedral. 
The  Salita  Pollajuoli  leads  hence  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Piazza  Nuova  (p.  72). 

b.  From  the  Harbonr  throngh  the  Via  San  Lorenzo  to  the  Piazza 

Knova  and  the  Piazza  Deferrari. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  70)  is  the  busy 
Via  San  Lobenzo,  running  towards  the  S.E.  It  contains  the  new 
Banca  d^ Italia  (PI.  D,  6)  and  the  cathedral  of  — 

*San  Lorenzo  (PI.  E,  6, 6),  founded  in  986,  re-erected  about  1100 
in  the  Romanesque  style,  restored  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1307,  and 
provided  with  a  Renaissance  dome  by  Oaleazzo  Alessi  in  1667.  The 
choir  was  modernized  in  1617,  and  in  1896  the  interior  was  har- 
moniously restored.  The  lower  part  of  the  facade,  which  consists  of 
alternate  courses  of  black  and  white  marble,  was  constructed  in  imi- 
tation of  the  French  Gothic  churches ;  the  two  lower  of  the  re- 
cambent  lions  which  adorn  it  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  steps  are 
modern.  Only  one  of  the  towers  is  completed.  The  sculptures  of 
the  principal  portal  date  from  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  The 
Bomanesque  entrances  to  the  aisles  are  richly  decorated  with  sculp- 
tures of  the  12-14th  cent,  (on  the  N.  portal,  a  carver's  inscription 
of  1342)  and  with  archaistic  ornamentation  on  the  entablature  and 
capitals.    A  small  oriel  of  1402,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Hospital 

of  St.  John,  has  been  built  into  the  right  aisle. 

The  iNTERioK,  to  which  the  massive  substructure  of  the  towers  forms 
a  kind  of  atrium,  still  retains  16  Corinthian  columns  from  the  original 
Bomanesque  building.  The  upper  series  of  columns  alternating  with  piers, 
and  also  the  whole  of  the  vaulting,  belong  to  the  building  of  1307.  On 
the  right,  over  the  second  side-portal,  is  the  monument  of  Cardinal  Luca 
Fieschi  (d.  1336),  by  Giov,  di  Balduccio  of  Pisa.  In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the 
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choir,  a  *Crucifixion  with  saints  and  angels  (covered),  the  masterpiece  otFed, 
Baroceio^ihe  statues  by  P.  Francavilla,  In  the  choir,  handsome  stalls  with  in- 
laid work.  In  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  six  pictures  and  a  statue  of 
Fides  by  L.  Cambicuo.  In  the  left  aisle,  seven  statues  by  Ougl.  delta  Porta.  — 
The  second  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  that  of  *S.  Giovanni  Battista, 
erected  in  1451-96,  contains  in  a  stone  area  of  the  13th  cent,  (below  the  al- 
tar) relics  of  John  the  Baptist,  brought  from  Palestine  during  the  Crusades. 
The  six  statues  at  the  sides  and  the  reliefs  above  them  are  by  Matteo  Oi- 
vitali  (p.  396);  the  Madonna  and  John  the  Baptist  by  Andrea  Saruovino 
(1508);  the  canopy  and  the  other  sculptures  by  Oi<tcotno  and  Ouglielmo 
della  Porta  (1532).  The  external  decoration  of  the  chapel ,  with  admir- 
able reliefs  above  (best  light  in  the  afternoon),  was  executed  bv  the 
Lombardic  masters,  Dom.  and  Elia  Gaxini  and  Oiov.  da  BUsone  (1449-50). 
—  In  the  sacristy  is  the  Cathedral  Tbbasubt  (adm.,  p.  67).  Among  the 
relics  here  are  a  silver  shrine  for  the  Procession  of  Corpus  Domini,  ex- 
ecuted in  1553-1611  by  Prone,  Rocchi  of  Milan  and  other  artists ;  and  (to 
the  left)  a  cross  from  Ephesus,  captured  at  Phocsea  in  1308.  To  the  right  is 
the  Sacro  Catino^  the  vessel  out  of  which  the  Saviour  and  his  disciples  are  said 
to  have  partaken  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is 
said  to  have  caught  some  drops  of  the  blood  of  the  Crucified  (a  fine  glass 
vessel,  captured  by  the  Genoese  at  Cesarea  in  1101  and  supposed  to  be 
made  of  a  large  emerald,  until  it  was  broken  at  Paris,  whither  it  had  been 
carried  by  Napoleon  I.).  The  setting  dates  from  1827.  Beneath  is  a  silver 
altar-front  by  the  German  goldsmith  Melchior  8ilu  (1599);  opposite  is  a 
silver  shrine  for  the  procession  on  Ash  Wednesday,  by  Teramo  di  Daniele 
(1437);  a  casket  for  the  relics  of  John  the  Baptist,  probably  a  Florentine 
work  of  the  end  of  the  16th  ceutury.  On  the  third  wall  are  two  choir 
vestments  (15th  and  16th  cent.)  and  costly  vessels;  beneath  is  a  modern 
altar- front,  with  a  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper  (1882). 

.  To  tlie  left  of  the  cathedral  are  Romanesque  cloisters  of  the 

12th  century.  —  Farther  on,  in  the  Piazza  Nuova,  is  S.Ambrogio 

(PI.  E,  6),  a  church  of  the  Jesuits,  of  the  close  of  the  16th  cent., 

profusely  decorated. 

3rd  Altar  on  the  right :  Assumption  by  OiHdo  Reni  (covered).  High-altar- 
piece,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  by  Rubens.  The  four  black  monolith 
columns  are  from  Porto  Venere  (p.  98).  First  chapel  on  the  left,  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Andrew,  by  Bemino  the  Elder.  Third  Altar  on  the  left :  *Ruhen$^  St. 
Ignatius  healing  the  sick  (ca.  1620,  restored  in  1896;  covered). 

The  house  Vico  dei  Notari  No.  1,  to  the  right  of  the  church,  has 
a  fine  Renaissance  portal.  In  the  Piazza  Nuova  is  also  situated  the 
Palazzo  Ducale  (Pi.  E,  6),  the  grand  old  residence  of  the  doges, 
originally  a  building  of  the  13th  cent. ,  to  which  the  tower  on  the 
left  belonged,  hut  completely  remodelled  by  Boeco  Pennone  in  the 
16th  cent,  (fine  staircase),  and  modernised  after  a  fire  in  1777.  Facade 
by  Simone  Cantoni,  It  now  contains  the  telegraph-offlce,  law-courts, 
and  police  and  government  offices. 

From  the  Piazza  Nuova  the  Yia  Sella!  leads  to  the  left  to  the 
busy  Piazza  Depebbabi  (PI.  E,  5,  6;  78ft.  above  the  sea;  start- 
ing-point of  the  electric  tramways  mentioned  at  p.  66),  which  is 
embellished  with  a  large  Equiestrian  Statue  of  Oaribaldi^  by  Aug. 
Rivalta,  unveiled  in  1893.  —  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  piazza  stands 
the  Palazzo  Deferrari  (18th  cent.).  Opposite  are  the  Teatro  Carlo 
Felice  (Pi.  E,  F,  5;  see  p.  66)  and  the  Aooademia  dellb  Bbllb 
Arti  (PI.  E,  F,  6),  on  the  first  floor  of  which  is  the  BiblioUea  Civiea 
(about  46,000  vols. ;  always  accessible) ;  on  the  second  floor  a  col* 
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lection  of  casts  and  a  few  paintings.  —  The  Tia  Ventl  Settemhre 

leads  from  the  Academy  to  the  S.E.  to  the  old  Porta  d'Archi  (p.  80) 

and  to  the  Bisagno  bridge,  where  the  Via  di  Oirconvallazione  a  Mare 

(p.  81)  ends.     Farther  on  are  S.  Francesco  d'Alharo   and  Nervi 

^omp.  p.  82). 

The  Salita  di  S.  Matteo,  the  second  side-street  to  the  left,  leads  from 
the  Piazza  Deferrari  to  the  small  Gothic  church  of  8.  Katteo  (PI.  E,  6 ; 
1278),  containing  many  memorials  of  the  Doria  family,  the  fagade  being 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  their  honour.  The  interior  was  altered 
in  1530  by  the  Florentine  Montorsoliy  who  was  invited  to  Genoa  by  An- 
drea Doria.  and,  with  his  assistants,  executed  the  whole  of  the  sculp- 
tures whicn  adorn  the  church.  The  balustrade  of  the  organ-loft  is  par- 
ticularly fine.  Above  the  high-altar  is  Dorians  sword,  and  his  tomb  is  in 
the  chapel  below.  To  the  left  of  the  church  are  handsome  cloisters  with 
double  columns  in  the  early-Gothic  style  (1906-10),  with  17  ancient  in- 
scriptions relating  to  the  Dorias,  and  remains  of  Montorsoli's  statue  of  An- 
drea Doria,  which  was  mutilated  during  the  Revolution  in  1797.  An  ancient 
sarcophagus-relief,  with  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Lamba  Doria,  who 
defeated  the  Venetians  at  Curzola  in  1297,  is  built  into  the  right  side  of  the 
fagade.  —  The  little  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  surrounded  with 
J^laces  of  Ihe  Doria  Family;  one  nearly  opposite,  the  lower  half  of  which 
is  covered  with  black  and  yellow  marble,  bears  the  inscription,  ''Benat. 
Cons.  Andreae  de  Oria^  patriae  liberatori  munus  publicum^  (1528).  —  No.  13, 
to  the  left  of  8.  Matteo,  is  the  Palazxo  Centurione,  with  a  colonnaded  court 
of  the  early  Renaissance. 

c.  From  the  Piazza  Deferrari  to  the  Main  Bailway  Station  and 

to  the  Lighthouse. 

From  the  Piazza  Deferrari  two  broad  streets  lead  to  the  N.E. : 
to  the  right  the  Via  Roma,  to  the  left  the  short  Via  Carlo  Felice.  Th  e 
latter  leads  past  the  Palazzo  Pallavicini  (No.  12),  now  belonging  to 
the  Dnrazzo  family  fp.  76),  to  the  Piazza  dbllb  Fontanb  Mabobb 
(PI.  F,  4,  6).  No.  17  in  this  piazza  is  the  Pal.  della  Casa^  orig- 
hi9X\y  Spinola  (15th  cent.,  but  restored  in  the  17th),  adorned  with 
five  statues  in  niches;  No.  27  is  the  Pal.  Lod.  8tef.  Pallavicini, 
sumptuously  fitted  up  in  modem  taste. 

From  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  delle  Fontane  Marose  the  Salita  S. 
Caterina  leads  to  the  Piazza  Corvetto  (p.  79).  —  Through  the  Via  Luccoli 
to  the  harbour,  see  p.  70. 

At  the  Piazza  delle  Fontane  Marose  begins  a  broad  line  of  i6th 
cent,  streets,  extending  to  the  Piazza  Acquaverde  (p.  78),  under  the 
names  of  Via  Oaribaldi  (formerly  Nuovd),  Via  Cairdli  (formerly 
Nuovissima'),  and  Via  Balbi.  In  these  streets,  which  form  one  of 
the  chief  arteries  of  traffic,  are  the  most  important  palaces  and 
several  churches.  Some  of  the  former  should  be  visited  for  the  sake 
of  their  noble  staircases,  one  of  the  sights  of  Genoa. 

The  first  of  these  main  streets ,  •Via  Garibaldi  (PI.  E,  4),  is 
flanked  with  a  succession  of  palaces.  On  the  right,  No.  1,  Palazzo 
Cm.  CambiasOy  by  Gal.  Alessi.  On  the  left,  No.  2,  Pal,  Oambaro, 
formerly  Cambiaso.  Right,  No.  3,  Pal.  Parodi,  erected  in  1567-81 
by  Gal.  Alessi  for  Franco  Lercaro,  containing  frescoes  by  Luca  Cam- 
biaso and  others.    Left,    No.  4,   PaL  Cataldiy  formerly  Carega, 
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erected  about  1560  by  Giov.  Batt.  Oastello.  Rigbt,  No.  5,  *Pal, 
Spinola,  by  Gal.  Alessi,  containing  pictures  of  the  Genoese  school, 
a  portrait  of  Oambiaso  by  himself,  a  Madonna  by  Luini,  an  eques- 
trian portrait  and  a  Madonna  by  Van  Dyck.  Left,  No.  6,  Pal. 
Giorgio  Doria  (not  always  open),  by  Alessi,  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  Luca  Oambiaso  and  other  pictures  (Oastiglione ,  Shepherd  and 
shepherdess;  Van  Dyck,  Portrait  of  a  lady;  P.  Veronese,  Susanna). 

Left,  No.  10,  Pa^.  Adomo  (accessible  by  introduction  only),  also 
by  Gal.  Alessi ,  contains  several  good  pictures :  Rubens,  Hercules 
and  Dejanira ;  three  small  pictures  attributed  to  Mantegna,  though 
more  in  the  style  of  S.  Botticelli  (Triumph  of  Amor,  of  Jugurtha, 
of  Judith;  comp.  p.  31,  No.  369);  Oambiaso,  Madonna  and  saints; 
Oiouet,  Portraits  of  four  children;  Piola,  Frieze  with  children; 
Perino  del  Vaga,  Nativity  of  Mary. 

Left,  No.  12,  Pal,  Strta^  by  Alessi;  interior  rebuilt  by  DeWailly 
(d.  1798)  and  Tagliaflco,  with  a  magnificent  hall. 

Right,  No.  9,  Palazzo  Monicipale  (PI.  E,  4),  formerly  Doria 
Turai,  by  Rocco  Lurago  (16th  cent.),  has  a  handsome  staircase  and 
court,  skilfully  adapted  to  its  sloping  site. 

The  Vbstibule  is  adorned  with  five  frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  Doge 
Grimaldi,  the  Court  with  a  marble  statue  of  Mazzini,  and  the  Stair- 
case with  a  statue  of  Gataneo  Pinelli.  —  In  the  large  Council  Chamber 
on  the  apper  floor  are  mosaic  portraits  of  Columbus  and  Marco  Polo.  In 
the  adjacent  room  are  facsimiles  of  letters  of  Columbus  (the  originals  are 
in  the  pedestal  of  his  bust  in  the  Sala  della  Giunta);  large  bronze  tablet 
of  B.  C.  117,  recording  the  judgment  of  Roman  arbiters  in  a  dispute  between 
Genoa  and  a  neighbouring  castle.  A  cabinet  to  the  left  contains  Paganinrs 
violin  (a  *Guarneri'). 

Left,  No.  18,  *Palazzo  Bobbo  (PI.  E,  4),  by  Alessiy  so  named 

from  its  red  colour,   formerly  the  property  of  the  Brignolt'Sale 

family,  was  presented  to  the  city  of  Genoa  in  1874,  along  with  its 

valuable  contents,  library,  and  Picture  G'aWcrj/ (adm.,  see  p.  67; 

lists  of  pictures  in  each  roonil,  by  the  Marchesa  Maria  Brignole-Sale, 

Duchess  of  Galliera  (d.  1889),  and  her  son  Filippo. 

Ascending  the  staircase  to  the  third  story,  we  pass  to  the  right  into 
the  Stanza  dells  Arti  Liberali  (B.  I),  named,  like  the  following  rooms, 
after  the  ceiling-paintings  (by  Carlone^  Parodiy  Deferrari^  and  others),  and 
containing  three  portraits  of  Doges  of  the  Brignole  family  (17-18th  cent.). 
The  ceiling-paintings  are  sometimes  continued  by  the  relief-work  of  the 
cornices.  —  To  the  right,  the  Alcova  (R.  11):  Rigaud^  Lady  and  gentleman 
of  the  Brignole  family.  —  III.  Stanza  della  GiovENTtJ.  Over  the  door : 
CarUtto  Calinri^  Martyrdom  of  St.  Justina.  Adjacent,  to  the  right:  Ouer- 
cino  ^  Cleopatra  J  B.  Stvoztiy  S7  Cappuccino\  Charity  (after  Cambiaso);  L. 
Ccnnbiaso^  Holy  Family  (injured):  B.  Strozei^  Cook  with  poultry;  A.  del 
SetrtOy  Holy  Family  (copy).  —  IV.  Sala  Grande,  with  ceiling  decorated 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family.  Exit- wall:  Guidobono  di  Savona  ^ 
Lot  and  his  daughters^  Valeria  Castello^  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  Entrance 
wall:  Ouidobono^  Lot  in  captivity ^  D.  Piola^  Sun-chariot  of  Apollo ^  Guide- 
bonoy  Abraham  dismissing  Hagar.  —  V.  Stanza  della  Prima  vera  :  Style 
of  Paris  Bor  done  ^  Venetian  woman;  Moretto{J\  Physician  (1533);  *VanDycky 
Marchese  Antonio  Giulio  Brignole-Sale  on  horseback;  A.  Dilrer^  Portrait 
(1506;  ruined);  Titian  (school-piece),  Philip  11.  of  Spain.  Exit-wall:  Van 
Dycky  Prince  of  Orange,  Portrait  of  a  father  and  son.  On  the  entrance 
wall:  B,  Stroxzi,   Flute-player;  Van  Dycky  Marchesa  Paola  Brignole-Sale; 
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Eubens  (not  Van  Dpck\  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  *'Jac.  Boisano^  Portrait  of 
father  and  son ;  *  Paris  Bordone^  Portrait.  —  VI.  Stanza  dell"'  Estate  : 
Ouercino^  Suicide  of  Cato  \  Luca  Giordano^  Clorinda  liberating  Olintho  and 
Sophronia  (from  Tasso) ;  L.  Carr€tcci^  Annunciation  5  Oueretno^  Christ  driving 
out  the  money-changers ;  B.  8trozzi,  St.  Paul  •,  Lanfranco,  Bearing  of  the 
Cross;  Caravaggio,  Raising  of  Lazarus;  Quido  Reniy  St.  Sebastian  (early 
copy).  By  the  window-wall  is  a  large  mirror,  with  a  magnificent  baroque 
frame  by  FU.  Parodi.  —  VII.  Stakza  d'Autunno  :  Bonifazio  11.^  Adoration 
of  the  Magi;  Bcusano,  Adoration  of  the  Child;  adjoining,  Otiido  Reni^ 
Half-figures  of  Christ  and  the  Madonna;  Ouercino^  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  saints;  Venetian  School  (attributed  to  Bellinf)^  Portrait  of  Franc. 
Philetus;  O.  Reni,  St.  Mark.  —  VIII.  Stanza  dell'  Invekno:  School  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci^  John  the  Baptist  (original  in  the  Louvre) ;  Paris  Bordone^ 
Holy  Family  with  88.  Jerome  and  Catharine  (one  of  the  master's  chief 
works,  but  much  injured);  Carlo  Mar  atta.  Repose  during  the  flight  to  Egypt; 
Fellegro  Piola^  Holy  Family;  '^Style  of  P.  Vervnese^  Judith  and  Holofernes; 
Murillo  (?),  Holy  Family ;  P.  Bordone  (?),  Half-length  of  an  old  man ;  Varo- 
tari  (Padovanino),  Magdalen.  —  IX.  Stanza  della  Vita  dell'  Uomo  :  Van 
Dffck,  Portrait:  P.  Veronese  (?),  Venetian  lady;  Van  Dyck^  Marchesa  Gero- 
nima  Brignole-Sale,  with  her  daughter  (retouched  througho  ut).  —  Cobbidob, 
with  roof  painted  to  imitate  ruins. 

No.  13,  opposite  Pal.  Rosso,  and  named  *wMte'  by  way  of  con- 
trast, is  the  Falaszo  Bianco  (PI.  E,  4),  erected  in  1565-69,  also 
for  a  long  period  the  property  of  the  Brignole-Sale  family,  but  be- 
queathed in  1889  with  numerous  works  of  art  to  the  city  by  the 
Duchess  of  GaUiera  (seep.  74),  and  since  1893  converted  into  a 
museum  known  as  the  *Qalleria  Brignole  Sale -Def err ari  (adm., 
see  p.  67;  picture-lists  in  each  room). 

Staibcase.  On  the  walls  are  numerous  inscriptions  and  sculptures, 
including  the  remains  of  Genoese  monuments. 

Entbesol,  —  Room  I  (left) :  137.  Genoa  with  the  walls  of  1169,  a  large 
oil-painting;  110, 105.  Views  of  Genoa  in  1597  and  1656;  126, 138.  Scenes 
in  the  Genoese  rising  against  Austria  in  1746;  154.  Part  of  the  harbour 
chain  of  Pisa,  captured  in  1290 ;  church-bell  of  1292 ;  old  Genoese  weights 
and  measures;  old  cannon  found  in  the  harbour  in  1890;  national  relics; 
Abyssinian  weapons,  captured  in  1895^.  —  Room  H:  1.  View  of  Corsica, 
Genoa,  and  the  Riviera  di  Levante  in  1548;  3.  Banner  of  tiie  ^Thousand 
of  Marsala\  The  glass-cases  contain  Genoese  coins  and  medals;  two  letters 
of  Andrea  Doria;  facsimiles  of  two  letters  of  Columbus,  discovered  in  1877 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Second  Floob.  —  The  Ante-Room  contains  sculptures:  1.  Head  of  Janus 
from  S.Lorenzo  (10th  cent.);  6,  Oiov.  della  i?o&Ma,  Terracotta  altar,  with 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (from  Spezia);  7.  Bacchic  procession,  a  Roman 
sarcophagus-relief  from  the  tomb  of  Franc.  Splnola  in  Gaeta ;  22,  23.  As- 
syrian limestone  reliefs. 

Room  I.  Models  of  the  caravels  of  Columbus;  two  globes,  by  Padre 
Coronelli  (1688);  large  Chinese  and  Japanese  vases ;  pictures  of  little  value. 

R.  II.  7.  Byzantine  pallium,  with  legends  of  the  saints  (13th  cent.) ; 
Flemish  tapestry ;  Japanese  vases.  In  the  middle,  marble  group  of  Children 
playing  with  a  cat,  by  Giulio  Monteverde. 

R.  III.  Paintings  of  the  Flemish  school.  To  the  left,  *6.  Rubens, 
Venus  and  Mars  (ca.  1618);  13.  A.  van  der  Neer^  Moonlight-scene;  14.  Jan 
Steen,  Children's  festival  (spoiled) ;  15.  Flemish  School  (16th  cent.),  Triptych 
with  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Annunciation,  and  Flight  into  Egypt;  *11, 
Oerard  David  (not  Floris\  Madonna,  with  88.  Jerome  and  Nicholas  of  To- 
lentino;  16.  O.  David^  Crucifixion  (school-piece);  21.  J.  van  Ruysdael,  Land- 
scape; 22.  Van  Byck,  Christ  and  the  Pharisees ;  *26.  G.  David  (here  ascribed 
to  Memling),  Madonna;  25.  Tenters  i?ie  Younger ,  Guard-room.  — In  the  middle : 
Penitent  Magdalen,  by  Canova  (1796). 

B.  IV.  Spanish  and  French  paintings.  To  the  left,  3.  Murillo^  St.  Francis 
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(school-piece);  4.  Vekuquet (y\  Philip  IV.;  5.  MurittOy  St.  Francis  in  ecstasy  ^ 
10,  12.  ZurbaranO),  88.  Ursula  and  Enphemia^  17.  L.  David,  Portrait;  21. 
MurillOy  Madonna  (copy);  18.  L.  Boberty  Funeral  in  the  Campagna;  19.  Ifu- 
rillOy  Might  into  Egypt  (school-piece).  —  In  the  middle:  Jenner  vaccinating 
a  child,  marble  group  by  0.  A/onteverde  (iStl^). 

B.  V.    Italian  paintings.    To  the  left,   6.   Cara/oaggio iX)^  Lute-player; 

10.  Paolo  Veronese  CO  J  Boy  praying;  12.  SauoferratOy  Virgin  at  prayer; 
30.  FUippino  Lippiy  Madonna  and  angels,  with  SS.  Francis,  Sebastian,  and 
John  the  Baptist  (1503;  damaged);  39.  Satsoferrato y  Madonna;  38.  PaUna 
VeeehiOy  Madonna,  with  the  Magdalen  and  the  Baptist;  43.  CorreggiOy  Ma- 
donna adoring  the  child  (copy). 

B.  VI  and  CJallery  I.    Paintings  of  the  Genoese  school  and  drawings. 

—  R.  VII.  Genoese  paintings.  The  cases  contain  several  ^antiphonariea'', 
with  beautiful  miniatures  by  MaeetroBart.  iVerofM(Hl  Biccio  Sanese%  Ibth  cent.). 
Collection  of  coins  made  by  Prince  Odone  of  Savoy. 

B.  Vm.  Italian  paintings  of  various  schools.  In  the  middle,  a  bridal 
bed  of  the  Brignole  family  (17th  cent.).  —  Gallery  U.  Ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments (17th  cent.),  miniatures,  and  small  sculptures. 

B.  IX.  Modern  paintings.  In  the  cases  are  antique  lamps,  vases,  glass, 
and  the  like.  —  B.  X.  Mi^olica  from  Savona  and  elsewhere.  Collection 
of  porcelain. 

Crossing  tbe  small  piazza  in  front  of  these  palaces,  we  enter 
the  Via  Caih6li  (PI.  E,D,  4).  At  the  end  of  this  street,  No.  13,  on 
the  left,  is  the  ^Palazzo  Balbi  (by  Greg.  Petondi,  18th  cent.),  through 
which  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  lower-lying  Via  Lomellina  (p.  70). 

—  On  the  height,  obliquely  opposite,  is  the  Pal.  Centurioni,  with 
a  marble  portal,  containing  several  pictures.  We  then  cross  the 
Piazza  Zecca,  with  the  station  of  the  Cable  Tramway  to  the  Via  di 
GirconvaUazione  a  Monte  and  Oastellaccio  (p.  66),  and  reach  the  — 

Piazza  dbll'  Annunziata  (PI.  D,  3),  with  the  former  Capuchin 
church  of  *8antissima  Annunziata  del  VastatOi  erected  by  Oiac. 
dtUa  Porta  in  1587.  The  portal  is  borne  by  marble  columns;  brick 
facade  otherwise  unfinished.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  basilica  with 
a  dome ;  the  vaulting  rests  on  twelve  fluted  and  inlaid  columns  of 
marble.    This  is  the  most  sumptuous  church  In  Genoa. 

In  the  nave  are  frescoes  by  the  Carloni.  In  the  left  transept  the 
altar-piece  is  a  coloured  wooden  group  of  the  Communion  of  St.  Pasquale, 
by  Maragliano  (1723).  The  sacristy  contains  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
Maraffliano  (1726);  the  colouring  is  modem. 

Carriage- roads  and  footpaths  ascend  from  the  Piazza  Annun- 
ziata to  the  (5  min.)  Albergo  del  Poveri  on  the  Via  di  Circonval- 
lazione  a  Monte  (p.  81). 

In  the  handsome  Via  Balbi  (PI.  D,  C,  3,  2),  on  the  right,  No.  1, 
is  the  Palazzo  Dnrazzo-FaUavicinii  formerly  della  ScaUif  huilt  by 
Bart.  Bianco (1\  with  a  handsome  facade,  fine  vestibule,  and  a 
superb  staircase  (left)  added  by  Andrea  Tagliafico  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  *OaUeria  Durazzo-Pallavicini 
(adm.,  see  p.  67). 

The  Antisala  contains  busts  of   the  Durazzo -Pallavicini   family.  — 

11.  Boou.  Left:  OuercinOy  Mucius  Sceevola  before  Porsenna;  Van  Bycky 
Portrait  of  a  man;  "Bvbenty  Silenus  with  Bacchantes  (ca.  1608);  Luca$ 
van  Ley  den  (or  rather  School  of  MemHng)^  Descent  from  the  Cross;  An. 
Carracciy  Magdalen;    *Van  Dyck  (?),  James  I.  of  Great  Britain  vrith  Ms 

amily.  -^  III.  Boom.  OiuU  Cm.  Procacdniy  The  Woman  taken  ia  adultery  | 
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Bern.  Strotti^  Portrait  of  a  bishop;  Ouereino,  The  tribute-money;  TtUam^ 
Xagdalen  (school-piece);  .2<em»cM,  Jephtha''s  daughter.  —  IV.  Room.  L.  Car- 
raeci,  Scourging  of  Christ  *,  School  o^  Andrea  del  Sario^  Madonna  and  GhUd, 
a  round  picture ;  Outdo  Reni^  Garita  Romana ;  Paolo  Veronese^  Marriage  of 
St.  Catharine ;  Outdo  Rent,  St.  Jerome,  *  Vestal  Virgin,  Cleopatra ;  Rvbent, 
Portrait,  a  round  picture ;  Ribera^  St.  James ;  Tintoretto^  Portrait  of  Marchese 
Agostino  Durazzo ;  Ouido  Reni,  Porcia  Romana.  Admirable  porcelain  vases 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  —  V.  Pkincipal  Room.  Paintings  relating  to 
the  myth  of  Achilles  by  unimportant  Genoese  masters.  Beautiful  Chinese 
porcelain.  —  VI.  Room.  Dotneniehino,  Risen  Christ  appearing  to  his  mother ; 
"Van  Dyck^  Boy  in  white  satin ;  above  it,  VanDpck,  Young  Tobias;  Domen- 
ichinOj  Venus  mourning  the  death  of  Adonis ;  Van  Dyck^  Three  children 
with  a  dog;  *Rubm»^  Philip IV.  of  Spain,  full-length;  Ribera^  Heraclitus 
(weeping  philosopher),  Democritus  (laughing  philosopher) ;  Van  Dpeky  Lady 
with  two  children;  Titian  (?),  Ceres  with  Bacchus,  nymph,  and  Cupid.  — 
vn.  Rook.  Unimportant.  —  VIII.  Room.  To  the  left,  Unknoum  Dutch 
Master  (ca.  1500),  Pietk;  Gerard  David m.  Flight  into  Egypt;  Fr.  Pourbut^ 
Garden  of  Flora;  Flemish  School  (ca.  1600),  Madonna  and  Child  with  St. 
Francis  and  the  donors;  Flemish  Master  (17th  cent.),  FSte  Champgtre.  — 
—  IX.  Book.  German  School  (attributed  to  Lombard  Sch.),  Crucifixion, 
with  saints;  Rubens,  Ambrogio  Spinola.  —  The  Library  contains  7(XX)  vols., 
including  many  specimens  of  early  printing. 

On  the  left  side,  No.  4,  is  the  *Falaszo  Balbi-Senarega  (PL  D,  3), 
begun  early  in  the  ITth  cent,  by  BarU  Bianco,  and  enlarged  by  Pier 
Ant.  Corradi.  It  still  belongs  to  the  family  who  bnllt  it,  and  after 
whom  the  street  is  named.  The  superb  court,  with  its  Doric 
colonnades,  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  orangery.  The  interesting  Pic- 
ture OaUery  on  the  first  floor  is  shown  on  introduction  only. 

I.  Rook,  adorned  like  the  others  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Grenoese 
artiats.  Van  Dyck,  Francesco  Maria  Balbi  on  horseback;  Bern.  Strotti^ 
Joseph  interpreting  the  dream.  —  II.  Room,  to  the  left:  Titian,  Portrait; 
Rubens,  Portrait;  Van  Dyck,  Holy  Family;  Garofalo,  Holy  Family;  Filip- 
pino  Lippi  (more  probably  Sandro  Bofticelli),  Communion  of  St.  Jerome ;  Dutch 
School,  Crucifixion;  Ag.  Carraeci,  Mary  Magdalen;  Perino  del  Vaga,  Holy 
Family,  four  Figures  of  Children  (on  different  walls).  —  We  return  to 
R.  I  and  proceed  straight  on  to  the  III.  Room  :  *Rvbefln,s,  Infant  Christ  and 
John  the  Baptist ;  Guido  Reni,  Lucretia,  Cleopatra.  *  Titian,  Madonna  with 
SS.  Catharine,  Dominic,  and  donors :  'charming  picture  (about  1520),  thrown 
out  of  focus  by  abrasion,  washing,  and  repainting;  but  still  pleasing  on  ac- 
count of  the  grace  of  the  attitudes  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape'  (Crowe 
A  Cavaleaselle).  Gaud.  Ferrari,  Holy  Family;  Michael  AngeloO),  Geth- 
semane;  Van  Dyck,  Madonna  with  the  pomegranate  (della  Melagrana); 
A.  Carraeci,  St.  Catharine.— IV.  Room.  Three  *Portraits  of  the  Balbi  family 
by  Van  Dyck  (in  the  equestrian  piece  the  head  of  Philip  IV.  is  said  to  have 
been  substituted  by  Velazquez  for  that  of  the  Balbi,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished).  —  V.  Room.  C(iravaggio,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  trivial  in  concep- 
tion, but  masterly  in  execution ;  portraits  by  Jac.  Tintoretto  (?),  Bronzino, 
and  Allori;  then.  Lower  Rhenish  Master  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  Holy 
Family  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Guido  Reni,  St.  Jerome.  —  VI.  Room. 
Small  pictures  by  Andrea  Schiavone;  Jac.  Bassano,  Market. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  street ,  No.  5 ,  is  the  *Falazzo  dell* 
University  (PI.  D,  3),  begun  as  a  Jesuit  college  by  Bart.  Bianco  in 
1623,  and  created  a  university  in  1812.  The  *Court  and  stair- 
case are  probably  the  finest  at  Genoa.  The  second  flBor  contains  a 
library,  a  natural  history  museum,  and  an  aula  with  six  allegorical 
bronze  statues  and  reliefs  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  A  staircase 
leads  hence  to  the  high-lying  Botanical  Garden  of  the  University 
(ling  at  the  iron  ^atej  side-entrance,  Corso  Pogali,»p.  8i), 
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On  the  left,  No.  6,  Pal,  DurazzOj  with  colonnaded  court.  Bight, 
8,  Carlo ^  with  sculptures  by  Algardi  (1650). 

Left,  No.  10,  Palazzo  Beale  (PI.  0,  3),  erected  in  the  17th 

cent,  by  the  Lombard  architects  Franc.  Cantone  and  Qiov.  Ang, 

Falcone  for  the  Durazzo  family ,  and  extended  at  the  beginning  of 

the  18th  by  Carlo  Fontana  of  Rome.    It  was  purchased  by  the  royal 

family  in  1815,  and  restored  in  1842.  The  palace  contains  handsome 

staircases  and  balconies  (fine  views),  and  is  sumptuously  furnished 

(adm.,  see  p.  67).  The  pictures  and  antiquities  are  of  no  great  value. 
Ante-Chamber:  Battle-pieces  by  Burrasea.  Boom  on  the  right:  Van 
Dpck,  Portrait  of  Marchesa  Durazzo ;  good  portrait  of  the  Lombard  School, 
attributed  to  Leon,  da  Vind;  Perino  del  Vaga,  Holy  Family.  To  the 
right,  a  handsome  gallery  with  rococo-painting  and  a  few  ancient  and 
modem  statues :  on  the  right,  Apollo  and  Apollino,  on  the  left,  Mercury ; 
at  the  end,  Rape  of  Proserpine  by  Schiafjino.  On  the  left,  Crucifixion  by 
Van  Dyck ;  Adulteress,  Moretto ;  Sibyl,  Ouercino.  In  the  throne-room,  two 
large  pictures  by  Luca  Giordano.  —  *View  of  town  and  harbour  from  the 
terrace. 

The  Via  Balbi  ends  at  the  Piazza  Acquaybrdb  (PI.  0,  2),  the 
large  square  in  front  of  the  railway-station,  the  terminus  of  the 
electric  tramway  along  the  Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Monte,  and  a 
station  on  the  electric  line  to  the  Piazza  Deferrari  (comp.  p.  66). 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza,  embosomed  in  palm-trees,  rises  the 
marble  Statue  of  Columbus  (erected  in  1862),  who  was  probably 
bom,  of  Spanish  parents,  at  37  Vice  Dritto  Ponticello  in  1446.  The 
pedestal  is  adorned  with  ships'  prows.  At  the  feet  of  the  statue, 
which  leans  on  an  anchor,  kneels  the  figure  of  America.  The  sur- 
rounding allegorical  figures  represent  Religion,  Science,  Strength, 
and  Wisdom.  Between  these  are  reliefs  from  the  history  of  Colum- 
bus. —  Opposite  (S.E.)  is  the  Palazzo  Farraggiana,  with  a  marble 
relief  in  the  pediment  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Columbus. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  station  is  the  Piazza  del  Pbinoipb  (PI.  B, 
2),  which  commands  a  good  view  of  part  of  the  old  fortifications. 
A  large  Bronze  Monument^  40  ft.  high,  by  Giulio  Monteverde,  was 
erected  here  in  1896  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  QaXliera  (p.  69). 
It  represents  Liberality,  led  by  a  winged  genius  and  handing  to 
Mercury  treasures  from  her  cornucopia.  On  the  pedestal  is  a  me- 
dallion of  the  duke.  —  No.  4  in  the  piazza  (W.  side)  is  the  long  Pa- 
lazzo Doria  (PI.  A,  2),  presented  in  1522  to  And/rea  Doria,  *padre 
della  patria'  (d.  1560,  at  the  age  of  92).  It  was  remodelled  in  1529 
from  designs  by  Giov.  Ang.  Montorsoli,  and  adorned  with  frescoes 

by  Perino  del  Vaga,  a  pupil  of  Raphael. 

The  long  Latin  inscription  on  the  side  next  the  street  records  that 
Andrea  d^Oria,  admiral  of  the  Papal,  Imperial,  French,  and  native  fleets, 
in  order  to  cl^se  his  eventful  career  in  honourable  repose,  caused  the 
palace  to  be  rebuilt  for  himself  and  his  successors.  His  praises  were 
thus  sung  by  Ariosto:  'questo  e  quel  Doria,  che  fa  dai  pirati  sicuro  il 
vostro  mar  per  tutti  i  lati\  —  The  entrance  is  by  the  last  door  to  the 
right,  in  the  court.  —  The  finest  of  the  Fbescoes  by  Perino  del  Vaga 
(restored  in  1845),  which  often  recall  the  paintings  of  Raphael,  are  the 
scenes  from  Roman  history  on  the  ceiling,  vaulting,  and  lunettes  of  the  great 
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entrance-hall  (with  reliefs  by  Montorsoli);  a  corridor  on  the  first  floor, 
with  portraits  of  the  Doria  family,  charmingly  decorated  with  stucco  and 
painted  ornaments  in  the  style  of  Raphael's  loggie  in  the  Vatican*,  a  saloon 
with  a  large  ceiling  -  painting,  Jupiter  overthrowing  the  Titans  (superb 
chimney-piece);  and  a  side-room  with  a  fresco  of  the  Carit^  Bomana.  — 
The  remaining  rooms  are  let  and  are  quite  inaccessible.  The  elder  branch 
of  the  Doria  family,  to  which  the  palace  belongs,  has  allied  itself  With 
the  Pamphili  family,  and  generally  resides  at  Rome. 

The  court  contains  a  large  arcaded  loggia,  tasteful  gardens  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  a  large  fountain  by  the  Carloni  (1699-1601), 
with  a  statue  of  Andrea  Doria  as  Neptune.  The  gardens  on  the  hill 
opposite,  with  a  statue  of  Hercules  (^11  Gigante')  in  a  niche,  also 
belong  to  the  estate. 

The  Via  S.  Benedetto,  beside  the  palace,  and  the  Via  Milano, 
farther  on,  lead  past  the  Sailors'  Rest  (p.  67)  and  the  large  new 
quays  (comp.  p.  69)  to  the  Piazza  Dinegro  (omnibus,  p.  66).  No.  41 
in  this  piazza  is  the  Palazzo  Rosazza  (adm.  1  fr.),  the  charming 
gardens  of  which,  with  their  rare  plants  and  pretty  fountains,  de- 
serve a  ylsit.  In  the  upper  part  of  them  is  a  Belvedere^  commanding 
a  ♦View  similar  to  that  from  the  lighthouse.  —  From  the  Piazza 
Dinegro  the  Via  Milano  and  Strada  della  Lantern  a  lead  to  the  light- 
house and  the  suburb  of  S.  Pier  d'Arena  (p.  83). 

On  the  rocky  headland  separating  Genoa  from  S.  Pier  d'Arena 
rises  the  large  LiglitlLonBe  (^Lantema;  384  ft.),  with  its  dazzling 
reflectors  showing  a  light  visible  for  20  miles.  Visitors  may  go  by 
the  S.  Pier  d'Arena  tramway  (p.  66)  to  the  tunnel.  The  tower 
(^353  marble  steps)  may  be  ascended  and  the  apparatus  inspected 
{tee  1  fr.)j  but  the  platform  at  its  foot  commands  as  good  a  view. 

Best  light  In  the  evening. 

The  *ViEW  embraces  the  town  and  extensive  harbour  of  Genoa,  with 
the  amphitheatre  of  mountains  behind;  to  the  E.  the  Riviera  di  Levante 
is  visible  as  far  as  the  picturesque  promontory  of  Portofino ;  to  the  W. 
are  seen  the  coast-villages  on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  from  S.  Pier  d'Arena 
to  Savona,  the  headland  of  Noli,  and  the  Capo  delle  Mele,  while  in  the 
distance  are  the  usually  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Ligurlan  Alps. 

d.  From  tlie  Piazza  Deferrari  to  the  Via  di  Girconvallazione  a 
Mare  Yik  the  Piazza  Gorvetto,  Acquasola,  and  the  Corse  Andrea 

Podest&. 

The  Via  Roma  (PI.  F,  5 ;  electric  line  No.  3,  p.  66),  already 
mentioned  at  p.  73,  is,  with  the  adjoining  Oalleria  Mazzini  (right), 
the  most  important  focus  of  traffic  after  the  Piazza  Deferrari.  It 
ascends  to  the  N.E.,  passing  (left)  the  Salita  S.  Caterina  (p.  73) 
and  cutting  off  a  corner  of  the  interesting  old  Palazzo  Spinola  (now 
the  Prefettura),  to  the  Piazza  Cobvetto  (PI.  F,  G,  5),  where  a  large 
bronze  equestrian  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  was  erected  in 
1886,  from  Barzaghi's  designs.  From  this  point  we  may  proceed  to 
the  left,  passing  the  marble  Statue  of  Mazzini^  by  Costa,  to  the  — 

♦ViUetta  di  ITegro  (PI.  F,  4 ;  240  ft.),  the  property  of  the  city, 
and  open  to  the  public,  with  a  fine  garden,  fountains,  the  Musee 
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ChieOj  with  collections  of  natural  history  (adm.,  see  p.  67),  and 
an  incipient  Zoological  Garden.  Winding  promenades  ascend  from 
the  entrance,  near  which  are  marble  busts  of  Aurdio  Saffi  (1891) 
and  Burlando  (1896),  to  a  high  bastion  which  affords  a  noble  survey 
of  city,  harbour,  and  environs. 

The  direct  continuation  of  the  Via  Roma  is  the  Via  Assa-- 
rotti,  leading  to  the  high-lying  Piazza  Manin  (p.  81).  —  From  the 
Piazza  Gorretto  we  ascend  to  the  right  to  the  park  of  Acquasola 
(PI.  G,  5,  6  ;  138  ft.),  laid  out  in  1837  on  part  of  the  old  ramparts 
(concerts,  see  p.  66).  —  From  the  S.  end  of  the  park  we  next  fol- 
low the  electric  line  along  the  Oo&so  Andbea  Podesta,  to  the 
chu  rch  of  — 

Santo  Stefano  (Pl.  F,  G,  6),  situated  on  a  terrace  near  the  former 
Porta  d'Archi  (p.  73).  This  building  preserves  a  Romanesque  tower 
dating  from  the  original  church  on  this  site,  while  the  facade  and 
the  outer  columns  of  the  choir  date  from  a  Gothic  restoration  of  the 
14th  century.  The  cantoria  (choir-gallery)  on  the  entrance-wall 
dates  from  1499.  Above  the  high- altar,  the  *Stoning  of  Stephen  by 
Oiulio  EomanOy  one  of  his  best  works  (1523;  covered). 

In  the  neighbouring  Via  Bosco  is  the  church  of  SanUtsima  Annumiata 
di  Portoria  or  Santa  Caterina  (PI.  G,  6),  with  a  fine  portal  (1621)  and  the 
reliquary  of  St.  Catharine  of  Genoa  (d.  1510).  Adjoining  it  is  the  OspedaU 
di  Parmnatone,  in  front  of  which  is  a  fountain  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Uie 
boy  Balilla  (p.  68)  by  Giani. 

We  now  cross  the  viaduct  above  the  Porta  d'Archi  (see  above) 
and  enter  the  S.  part  of  the  Corso  Andrea  Podesta  (PI.  F,  7;  fine 
views).  From  the  Piazza  Galeazzo  Alessi  (PI.  F,  8)  we  follow  the 
Via  Galeazzo  Alessi  to  the  church  of  — 

*8anta  Maria  di  Carignano  (PI.  £,  8;  174  ft.  above  the  sea), 
begun  by  Oaleazzo  Alessi  in  1552,  but  not  completed  till  1603.  It  is 
a  smaller  edition  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Bra- 
mante  for  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Here,  however,  a  square  ground- 
plan  takes  the  place  of  the  Greek  cross  of  St.  Peter's ,  and  small 
lanterns  represent  the  minor  domes.  Principal  portal,  18th  century. 

Intbriob.  Second  altar  to  the  right,  Maratta,  SS.  Blasius  and  Sebastian  \ 
4th  altar,  Frane.  Vanniy  Communion  of  Mary  Magdalen;  1st  altar  to  the 
left,  Ouereino,  St.  Francis;  3rd  altar,  C€mMatOy  Entombment.  Baroque 
statues  below  the  dome  by  Puget  (SS.  Sebastian  and  Alessandro  Sauli), 
Parodi  (St.  John),  and  David  (St.  Bartholomew). 

The  *ViEW  from  the  highest  gallery  of  the  dome  £370  ft.  above  the 
sea;  119  steps  to  the  first  gallery,  thence  to  the  top  180;  easy  and  well 
lighted  staircase)  embraces  the  city,  harbour,  and  fortifications,  the  well 
peopled  coast  (W.  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  B.  the  Biyiera  di  Levante),  and 
on  the  S.  the  vast,  ever-varying  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Sacristan 
25  c.;  his  attendance  for  the  ascent  unnecessary;  best  light  in  the  morning') 

The  Ponte  Carignano  (1718),  spanning  a  street  100  ft  below, 

leads  from  the  N.W.  side  of  the  church  to  the  Piazza  Sarzano  (PI. 

D,  7)  and  the  harbour.  —  In  the  opposite  direction  the  Via  Nino 

Bixio  leads  to  the  Piazza  Bixio  (PI.  F,  8),  among  the  gardens  of 

which  rises  a  large  bronze  statue  of  General  Nino  Bixio,  by  Pazzi 

(1890). 


J 
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r  To  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Bixio,  in  a  commanding  situation,  is  the 
Ospadale  Sanf  Andrea  (PI.  G,  9),  established  in  1888  at  the  expense  of 
the  Duke  of  Galliera  (p.  69). 

The  broad  Via  Ooesica  (PI.  F,  8),  the  prolongation  of  the  Oorso 
Andrea  Podesta,  descends  from  the  Piazza  Bixio  towards  the  S.W. 
to  the  — 

*Via  di  Ciroonyallazione  a  Hare,  a  fine  street,  laid  out  in  1893- 
95  on  the  site  of  the  outer  ramparts,  traversed  by  an  electric  tram- 
way (No.  4,  p.  66),  and  commanding  beautiful  views.  It  begins,  as 
the  Via  Odone,  at  the  Piazza  Cavour  (Pi.  D,  6)  and  passes  the  docks 
mentioned  at  p.  70 ;  then,  under  the  name  of  Corso  AureUo  Safpj  it 
ascends  gradually,  skirts  the  sea  beneath  the  hill  crowned  by  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  di  Oarignano  (p.  80),  and  finally  bends  round 
sharply  to  the  bridge  over  the  Bisagno  (p.  73),  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued by  the  new  Via  Canevarij  leading  to  the  Oampo  Santo  (p.  82). 

e.  From  the  Piazza  Corvette  to  the  Piazza  Hanin.    Via  di  Cir- 
conyallazione  a  Monte.  Castellaccio.  Campo  Santo. 

The  Via  Assarotti  (p.  80 ;  electrio  line  No.  5,  p.  66)  ascends  from 
the  Piazza  Corvette  to  the  N.E.,  passing  the  new  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Jmmacolata  (PI.  G,  4),  to  the  Piazza  Manin  (PI.  I,  4; 
330  ft.  above  the  sea).  On  the  W.  side  of  this  piazza  begins  the 
*Via  di  CirconyaUazione  aHontOy  a  magnificent  route  laid  out  since 
1876  on  the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  town  (electric  line  No.  6,  see 
p.  66).  It  skirts  the  hillside  in  long  windings ,  under  various 
names  (Corao  Principe  Amedeo^  Corso  Solferino,  Corso  Magenta^ 
Corao  Paganinijj  and  leads  to  the  *8pianata  Castelletto  (PI.  E,  3), 
commanding  one  of  the  finest  views  of  Genoa.  Here  it  takes  the 
name  of  Corao  Firenze  and  runs  to  the  N.  to  the  church  and  cable- 
car  station  (p.  66)  of  San  Nicolh  (PI.  E,  1).  It  then  sweeps  round 
above  the  poor-house  (see  below)  and  the  charmingly  situated  Caa- 
tello  d'Albertia  (PI.  C,  D,  1) ,  a  villa  in  the  style  of  a  medisBval 
castle,  to  the  Corao  TJgo  Baaai^  whence  it  winds  down  under  various 
names  to  the  Piazza  Acqnaverde  (p.  78).  The  electric  line  avoids 
some  of  the  curves  by  a  tunnel. 

From  the  Piazza  Zecca  (PI.  D,  3 ;  p.  76)  the  cable-tramway 
mentioned  at  p.  66  ascends  visi  S.  Nlcol5  (see  above)  to  the  lof- 
tily-situated Forte  Castellaccio  (1263  ft.).  The  site  of  the  upper 
terminus  of  the  line  (1160  ft.),  a  little  below  the  fort,  commands  a 
beautiful  'View  of  Genoa,  the  valley  of  the  Bisagno,  and  the  coast 
from  Savona  to  the  promontory  of  Portofino.  A  still  finer  view  is 
obtained  a  little  higher  up,  at  the  *Hdtel-Re8taurant  Bighi ,  with 
its  terrace  (ddj.  3,  D.  4 fr.,  wine  included;  rooms  heated  in  winter j 

concert  on  summer-evenings). 

The  older  line  of  roads,  diverging  to  the  left  at  the  Spianata  Gagtel- 
letto  (see  above),  is  known  as  the  Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Monte  In/eriore, 
The  first  part  of  it,  named  the  Corso  Carlonara^  leads  to  the  AJbergo  dei 
fovtH  or  poor-house  (PI.  D,  E,  1,  2  i  300  ft.   above  the  sea),  which  has 
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room  for  1800  persons.  It  then  takes  the  name  of  Corto  Ddgali  and  re- 
joins the  main  thoroughfare  at  the  Gastello  d'Albertis,  adjoining  the  up- 
per entrance  to  the  Botanic  Garden  (p.  T7). . 

The  *Campo  Santo  or  Cimitero  di  Staglieno  (open  daily  9-6,  in 
winter  10-6;  electric  line  5,  p.  66)  is  readied  from  the  Piazza  Ma- 
nin  (p.  81)  by  a  new  street,  which  leaves  the  city  by  the  Porta  San 
Bartolomeo  (PI.  I,  3,  4)  and  then  descends  (views)  into  the  Valley 
of  the  Bisagno  and  to  the  village  of  Staglieno.  About  Y2  M.  farther 
on  (IV2  ^-  ^"^om  the  town)  is  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery,  which 
was  laid  out  by  Besasco  in  1867  and  stretches  up  the  slope  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Bisagno.  The  fine  monuments  and  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  cemetery  are  interesting,  as  also  the  central 
rotunda,  the  internal  gallery  of  which  is  borne  by  monolithic  columns 
of  black  marble.  Above  the  rotunda,  to  the  N.E.,  close  to  the  steep 
hillside,  is  the  tomb  of  Giuseppe  Mazzini  (d.  1872).  On  one  side 
we  observe  a  conduit  and  aqueduct  belonging  to  the  waterworks  of 
the  city.  —  In  returning,  we  may  use  the  electric  line  (No.  4)  along 
the  Via  di  Circonvallaxione  a  Mare  (p.  81). 

f.  EzonrsionB. 

To  the  W.  to  Pegli  (♦Villa  Pallavicini),  by  railway,  see  p.  83,  or  in 
IV4  hr.  by  carriage  (there  and  back  10,  with  two  horses  15  fr.)^  tramway 
every  10  min.,  comp.  p.  66.  —  To  the  E.  the  Nervi  Road  leads  first  to  S.  Fran^ 
cesco  d'*Albaro  (omn.,  p.  66),  near  which  are  the  *Villa  Oambiaso  (1557), 
the  Villa  Paradiso,  and  the  house  that  Byron  occupied  in  1822-23  (Via 
Albaro  10).  Then  follow  Sturla  (near  which  a  small  monument  marks  the 
point  of  embarkation  of  1000  Garibaldians  for  Marsala  in  1860),  Quarto^ 
and  Quinto^  stations  of  the  ordinary  trains  from,  the  E.  Station  to  Pisa 
(comp.  pp.  64,  93 ;  several  sea-bathing  resorts  on  the  way).  Fine  views  of 
Nervi  and  the  Bivieras.  Nervi  (p.  93)  is  reached  in  2V2  hrs.  (omn.,  p.  66). 
—  To  Buta  or  to  8.  Margherita  (by  rail),  and  thence  to  Portofino,  see  p.  %, 


17.  From  Genoa  to  Ventiiniglia.  Eiviera  di  Ponente. 

94  M.  Railway  in  472-78/4  hrs.  (fares  17  fr.  10,  11  fr.  95, 17  fr.  70  c. ;  ex- 
press 23  fr.  15,  16  fr.  30  c).  The  *train  de  luxe'  from  Vienna  to  Cannes 
(p.  20)  performs  the  journey  in  about  4  hrg.  (1st  class  fare  28  fr.  5  c). 
In  winter  a  dining-car  (d^j.  31/2,  B.  41/2  fr.)  is  attached  to  the  first  ex- 
press from  Genoa  and  the  noon  express  from  Ventimiglia. 

The  Riviera  (p.  63),  the  narrow  sea-border  of  Liguria,  divided  by  Genoa 
into  an  eastern  {Riviera  di  Levante;  p.  93)  and  a  larger  western  half 
(Riviera  di  Ponente)^  which  belongs  to  France  from  Ventimiglia  westwards, 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  regions  of  Italy.  It  affords  a  delightful 
variety  of  landscapes,  bold  and  lofty  promontories  alternating  with  wooded 
hills,  and  richly  cultivated  plains  near  the  coast.  At  places  the  road 
passes  precipitous  and  frowning  cliffs,  washed  by  the  surf  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  the  summits  are  crowned  with  the  venerable  ruins  of 
towers  erected  in  bygone  ages  for  protection  against  pirates.  At  other 
places  extensive  plantations  of  olives,  with  their  grotesque  and  gnarled 
stems,  bright  green  pine-forests,  and  luxuriant  growths  of  figs,  vines, 
citrons,  oranges,  oleanders,  myrtles,  and  aloes  meet  the  view,  and  even 
palms  are  occasionally  seen.  Many  of  the  towns  are  charmingly  situated 
in  fertile  spots  or  on  picturesque  hills ;  others,  commanded  by  ancient 
strongholds,  are  perched  like  nests  among  the  rocks.    Little  churches  and 
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chapels  peering  from  the  sombre  foliage  of  cypresses,  and  gigantic  grey 
pinnacles  of  rock  frowning  upon  the  smiling  plains,  frequently  enhance 
the  charms  of  the  scenery,  while  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  its  ever- varying  hues,  forms  one  of  the  chief  attractions.  At  one 
time  the  sea  is  bathed  in  a  flood  of  sunshine,  at  another  its  beautiful  blue 
colour  arrests  the  eye  j  or  while  the  shore  immediately  below  the  spectator 
is  lashed  with  wild  breakers,  the  snowy  crests  of  the  waves  are  gradually 
softened  to  view  in  the  purple  distance.  On  some  parts  of  the  route,  especi- 
ally  between  Savona  and  FinaVmarina  (p.  85),  and  between  San  Remo  and 
Bordighera  (p.  90),  many  travellers  will  prefer  to  quit  the  railway  with 
its  tiresome  succession  of  tunnels  in  order  to  enjoy  a  drive  on  the  pic- 
turesque road. 

During  the  present  century  the  Riviera  has  suffered  from  Earthquakes 
in  1818,  1831,  lo54,  and  1887.  On  the  last  occasion  repeated  shocks  were 
felt  between  Feb.  23rd  and  the  middle  of  March  in  the  district  between 
Nice  and  Finalmarina.  The  increasing  intervals  between  the  outbreaks, 
the  last  being  33  years  (1854-1887),  render  a  speedy  recurrence  of  the 
disturbances  very  unlikely. 

The  railway  skirts  the  coast,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  high- 
road as  far  as  Savona.  The  numerous  promontories  are  penetrated 
by  tunnels.  —  2^2  M.  S.  Pier  d' Arena  or  Sampitrdarena,  the  W. 
suburb  of  Genoa,  projecting  far  into  the  sea,  has  19,500  inhab.,  and 
numerous  palaces  and  gardens,  including  the  Pal,  iSpinola  and  the 
Pal,  8ca^8i  (formerly  Imperiali)^  the  latter  with  a  fine  garden,  both 
probably  by  Gal.  Alessi.  The  church  of  8.  Maria  della  Cella  con- 
tains frescoes  of  the  Genoese  school.  Large  sugar-reflnery.  —  Tram- 
way to  Genoa,  see  p.  66. 

3  M.  ComigUanO'Ligure  (Grand  H6tel  Villa  Rachel),  with  nu- 
merous villas  (Villa  Raggio,  finely  situated  on  the  coast),  adapted 
for  a  prolonged  visit  in  April  and  May  (Engl.  Oh.  Serv.). 

41/2  M.  Sestri-Fonente  (^Alb.  e  Ristor,  della  Orotta,  R.  from  2, 
pens.,  incl.  wine,  from  7fr.),  with  11,000 inhab.,  also  has  a  number 
of  villas  (Villa  Rossi ,  with  fine  garden),  a  church  adorned  with 
frescoes,  manufactories,  and  wharves  (tramway,  see  p.  66). 

6  M.  Fegli.  —  Hotels.  *6sand  HStbl  et  Pension  db  la  M^ditbb- 
SAHftB,  in  the  Palazzo  Lomellini,  with  large  and  fine  garden,  B.  2V2-5,  L.  V4} 
A.  1,  B.  IVa,  d^j.  372,  D.  6,  sea-bath  »/«,  pens.  9-14  fr.  \  Gb.  HSt^l  Pboli, 
pens.  7-11  fr.,  these  two  on  the  coast  ^  H6tel-Rbstadbant  de  la  Ville, 
opposite  the  station,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  2,  B.  I1/2,  d€j.  3,  D.  4V2,  pens.  incl. 
Wine  from  7  fr.  (no  rooms  facing  the  S.).  —  Trattoria  Colombo^  Caffd  Mi- 
iono^  Butorante  Andrea  Doria  (rooms) ,  all  unpretending.  —  Physicians^  see 
nnder  Genoa,  p.  66^  also  Dr.  Wagner^  Grand  Hdtel  de  la  M^diterrande. 
^  EngUth  Church  (St.  John)^  with  services  in  winter.  —  Tramway  to  Genoa, 
see  p.  66, 

Pegli,  with  3700  inhab.,  a  much  visited  summer  sea-bathing 
place,  is  a  pleasant  transition-station  for  travellers  on  their  way  to 
or  from  the  warmer  wintering-places  on  the  Riviera  and  is  even 
''islted  as  a  winter-station  itself.  Numerous  beautiful  walks  in  the 
wooded  valleys  and  on  the  hill-slopes  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to 
Pegli,  as  compared  with  places  on  the  Riviera,  better  protected  by 
the  mountains  but  more  hemmed  in.  The  new  Passeggiata  dei  Vil- 
^i'lf ,  in  the  grounds  of  the  former  Villa  Elena,  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned (fine  views).   Among  the  villas  are  tlie  Villa  Rostan,  with 
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groands  in  the  English  style,  the  Villa  Pignoney  the  Villa  Doria 
(permessi  in  the  Pal.  Doria  In  Genoa),  and  the  *  Villa  Pallavicini, 
a  favourite  object  for  an  excursion  from  Genoa  (comp.  p.  82;  open 
10-3,  Sun.  10-2 J  closed  on  Sat.,  Easter,  Whitsunday,  and  Christ- 
mas ;  fee  1  fr.,  for  a  party  2  fr.).  Visitors  should  insist  upon  pro- 
ceeding to  the  highest  point  for  the  sake  of  the  Tiow. 

The  Tilla  is  on  our  left  as  we  leave  the  station.  The  visit  takes 
2  hours.  The  grounds  extending  along  the  slopes  of  the  coast  display  a 
profusion  of  luxuriant  vegetation  and  afford  delightful  prospects  of  Genoa^ 
the  sea,  coast,  and  mountains.  On  the  highest  point  stands  a  castle  in 
the  mediaeval  style  with  a  tower  (*View).  Around  it  are  indications  of 
a  simulated  siege :  mausoleum  of  the  fallen  commandant ,  ruin-strewn 
burial-place  of  his  heroes.  Farther  on  is  a  stalactite  grotto  with  a  sub- 
terranean piece  of  watery  under  the  bridge  a  striking  glimpse  of  the 
lighthouse  of  Genoa  and  the  sea.  There  are  also  summer-houses  in 
the  Pompeian,  Turkish,  and  Chinese  styles,  an  obelisk,  fountains,  etc. 
The  gardens  contain  fine  examples  of  the  coffee,  vanilla,  cinnamon,  pepper, 
and  camphor  plants,  sugar-canes,  palms,  cedars,  magnolias,  and  azsJeas. 

71/2  M.  Frh,  a  ship-building  place ;  8V2M.  FoWri  (Gallo;  ViUa), 
a  town  with  6400  inhab.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  CerusOy  near  which  is 
the  Villa  Brignole-Sale, 

Numerous  tunnels  and  bridges.  13  M.  Arenzano,  a  retired 
and  sheltered  spot,  with  the  fine  park  of  Marchesa  Pallavicini; 
beautiful  retrospect  towards  Genoa.  — 151/2  M.  CogoletOj  erroneously 
described  as  the  birthplace  of  Columbus  (p.  78),  to  whom  a  mon- 
ument was  erected  here  in  1888. 

20  M.  Vara%ze,  with  3600  inhab.,  is  a  busy  ship  -  building 
place.  The  coast  on  both  sides  of  it  is  rocky.  Numerous  cuttings 
and  tunnels.  —  22  M.  Celle,  —  241/2  M.  Albissolay  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sansobbiay  where  pottery  is  largely  manufactured,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Popes  Sixtus  IV.  and  Julius  II.  (Giuliano  della  Rov^re). 

27  M.  Sayona  (Rail.  Restaurant;  Alb.  Svizzero,  R.  3,  A.  8/4  fr. ; 
Roma,  R.  2Y2»  omn.  V2^^'»  both  well  spoken  of ;  Italiajy  a  town 
with  19,100  inhab.,  is  charmingly  situated  amidst  lemon  and  orange 
gardens.  The  busy  harbour  is  commanded  by  a  fort.  The  Penitenziario 
incorporates  some  remains  of  the  old  cathedral,  destroyed  in  1542. 
The  new  Cathedral  (of  1604)  contains  some  pictures  by  Lod.  Brea 
and  others  and  handsome  Renaissance  choii-stalls  carved  in  1509 
at  the  expense  of  Julius  II.  Opposite  is  the  Ateneo  (unfinished}, 
built  for  Julius  II.  by  Giul.  da  Sangallo.  The  handsome  theatre, 
erected  in  1853,  is  dedicated  to  the  poet  Chiabrera  (1552-1637),  a 
native  of  the  place.  The  oratory  of  8an,ta  Maria  di  Castello  has  a  large 
altar-piece  by  Foppa  (1490),  with  a  portrait  of  the  donor,  Giuliano 
della  Revere.  There  is  a  small  picture-gallery  in  the  Oapedale 
Civico  (adm.  Sun.  and  Thurs.,  10-4).  The  church  of  Madonna  degli 
Angeli  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  town.  A  Church  Seamen's  Institute 
for  British  sailors  was  opened  here  in  1891  (Rev.  J.  T.  Christie  of 
Genoa;  serv.  on  Sun.  and  Tues.,  concert  on  Wed.). 

SantuariOy  see  p.  48.  From  Savona  to  Turin,  see  pp.  48, 47  \  to  Ales- 
tandria,  see  p.  46. 
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3OV2  M.  Vado.  On  tMa  side  of  (32  M.)  Bergeggi  we  ol)taiii  a 
■Retrospect  of  the  Riviera  as  far  as  Genoa.  Then  a  tunnel  and  gal- 
leries, through  the  arches  of  which  are  seen  the  sea  and  the  islet 
of  Bergeggi.  The  construction  of  the  line  was  difficult  here ;  the 
tunnels  become  longer.  34  M.  Spotomo,  with  an  excellent  bathing 
beach.  —  36  M.  Noli,  a  small  and  ancient  town,  charmingly  en- 
sconced among  vineyards  and  olive-groves,  has  a  small  Romanesque 
basilica  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle. 

42  M.  Finalmarina  (Albergo  Garibaldi,  poor)  is  the  seaport  and 
principal  part  of  Finale ,  which  consists  of  three  different  villages ; 
it  contains  a  cathedral  by  Bernini,  with  double  columns  of  white 
marble,  a  dome,  and  rich  gilding.  To  the  left  lies  Finalhorgo, 
the  oldest  part,  with  a  castle;  and  towards  the  E.  is  Finalpla,  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  interesting  caverns,  with  prehistoric  remains. 

43  M.  Borgio  Verezzi.  —  46  M.  Pietraligure ;  47^2  M.  LoanOy 
with  a  ruined  castle.  To  the  right  of  the  line  is  the  suppressed 
monastery  of  Jlf on(c  Carmelo^  erected  by  the  Dorias  in  1609  and 
commanding  a  fine  view.  The  large  twelve-sided  church  of  the 
village  was  also  erected  by  the  Dorias. 

48  M.  Borghetto  8.  Spirito.  Beyond  (49V2  M.)  Ceriale,  with  its 
market-gardens,  the  mountains  recede. 

521/2  M.  Albenga  (Alhergo  d' Italia,  Vittoria,  both  Italian),  the  Al^ 
hingaunum  of  the  Romans,  an  ancient  town  (3100  inhab.)  and 
episcopal  see,  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station.  Between  the  station  and 
the  town  are  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman  bridge  (Ponte  Lungo), 
Several  chateaux  of  the  old  noblesse  with  lofty  towers,  and  the 
Gothic  cathedral  with  towers  and  elegant  facade,  are  all  of  brick. 
The  latter  contains  a  ceiling-painting  of  the  Resurrection,  by  Sante 
Bertelli  (1892).  —  To  the  left  lies  the  rocky  island  of  Oallinaria, 
crowned  with  a  tower. 

The  train  quits  the  coast  and  traverses  olive-groves,  vineyards, 
and  orchards.  It  crosses  the  Centa  and  skirts  the  promontory  of 
Santa  Croce.   Several  tunnels. 

57  M.  Alassio.  —  Hotels.  *Gbakd  HdiEL  d'Alassio,  on  the  shore, 
E.  2»/2,  L.  V2>  A.  »/4,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4V2,  pens.  7-9  fr. ;  H3tel  Sdissb, 
pens.  7-8  fr. ;  HdT.  db  la  MfiniTSBBAN^B,  with  garden,  also  on  the  shore, 
pens.  6-7  fr. ;  HdTSL  d'Italib  st  Pehsion  des  Anolais,  pens.  ca.  7  fr.,  well 
spoken  of.  —  Banker,  House  Agent,  etc.,  Walter  Congreve.  —  English  Church. 
—  English  physician,  Dr.  Boon. 

Alaasio,  a  seaport  with 3800  inhab. ,  is  frequented  in  summer  as  a 
bathing-place,  and  in  winter  as  a  health-resort,  especially  by  Eng- 
lish visitors.   A  pleasant  promenade  skirts  the  beach. 

58  M.  Laigueglia.  The  train  penetrates  the  Capo  delle  Mele  by 
means  of  a  long  tunnel.  6O1/2  M.  Andora  Marina.  Several  tunnels. 
631/2  M.  CervOy  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope.  64  M:  Diano 
Marina  (Gr.-H6t.  Paradis,  with  sea-baths),  in  a  fertile  plain,  was 
the  central  point  of  the  great  earthquake  of  February ,  1887,  but 
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has  since  then  been  largely  rebuilt  (2000  inhab.)  and  is  now  a 
winter-resort.  To  the  right,  inland,  is  Diano  Castello,  —  The  train 
enters  a  more  extensive  plain,  in  which  Oneglia  and  Porto  Maurizio 
are  situated. 

68^2  ^*  Oneglia  (Rail.  Restaurant;  H6t.  Victoria;  Alb»  del 
Vaporejy  with  7300  inhab.  and  a  shallow  harbour,  carries  on  a  busy 
trade  in  olive-oil.  The  prison  near  the  station  resembles  a  church. 

From  Oneglia  to  Ormea^  via  the  Col  di  ttava^  see  p.  48.  —  Tramway 
to  Porto  Maurizio. 

The  train  crosses  the  broad  and  stony  bed  of  the  Jmpero,  which 
the  road  crosses  to  the  left  by  a  suspension-bridge.  —  70  M.  Porto 
Maurizio  {H6tel  de  France,  at  the  station ;  Commercio^  in  the  town), 
with  6600  inhab.  and  a  good  harbour,  is  most  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  promontory  amidst  dense  olive-groves.  Olive-oil  is  the  staple 
commodity,  the  finest  kinds  being  produced  here  and  at  Oneglia. 
Porto  Maurizio,  with  a  fine  domed  church  and  a  charming  Giardino 
Pubblico,  is  visited  as  a  winter-resort  and  for  sea-bathing. 

73  M.  San  Lorenzo  alMare.  The  low,  massive  towers  which  rise 
at  intervals  along  the  coast  to  the  right  of  the  line,  some  of  them 
converted  into  dwelling-houses,  were  erected  for  defence  against  the 
Saracens  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  —  ^71/2  M.  Santo  Stefano- 
Rivaligure.  To  the  right  on  the  hill  is  the  fortified  8.  Stefano, 
beyond  which  we  enter  the  broad  Val  Taggia.  The  train  crosses 
the  Taggia,  beyond  which  is  (79^2  M.)  the  station  of  that  name 
(the  village  lies  3  M.  up  the  valley).  Beyond  a  short  tunnel  a 
valley  on  the  right  affords  a  charming  view  of  Bussana,  romantically 
perched  on  a  rock.  The  ruins  of  this  village,  which  was  completely 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1887,  are  worth  visiting  (key  of  the 
ruined  church  at  Bussana  Nuova,  1^2  M.  lower  down).  The  village 
opposite  Is  Poggio,  which  first  becomes  visible.  Then  a  tunnel 
under  the  Capo  Verde. 

841/4  M.  San  Bemo.  —  The  Eailway  Station  (PL  C,  4^  Restaurant) 
lies  on  the  W.  bay,  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  new  town. 

Hotels  ft  Pensions.  On  the  W.  Side  of  the  Town,  near  the  Corso  Uetzo- 
giomo:  •West  End  Hotel  (Pl.g-,  A,  4),  Corso  Ponente,  v^ith  lift  and  pretty 
garden,  11.  21/2-8,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  li/a,  d^j.  8V2,  D.  6,  pens.  10-18  fr.;  •Gk.  Hot. 
Royal  (PJ.  e;  B,  4),  Corso  deir  Imperatrice,  with  electric  light,  B.  3-8,  L. 
»/<»  A.  1,  B.  li/a,  d^j.  3J/2,  D.  5,  pens,  from  9  fr. ;  Gr.  Hot.  des  Anglais 
(PI.  b;  B,  4),  Corso  dell'  Imperatrice,  with  lift  and  electric  light;  Gr. 
Hot.  des  Iles  Britamniques  (PI.  n :  A,  4),  close  to  the  sea,  B.,  L.,  &  A. 
4V4-8V2,  B.  IV2,  d6j.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens.  11-15  fr. ;  G».  Hot.  de  Londres  (PI.  c  ; 
A,  4),  Corso  Ponente ;  all  these  of  the  first  class,  the  last  three  frequented 
by  the  English.  —  Eden  Hotel  (PI.  1;  A,  4),  Corso  Ponente,  frequented  by 
the  English.  Less  pretentious :  'Pension  Trapp  (PI.  h ;  A,  4),  Corso  Ponente, 
pens.  10  fr.;  *H6t.-Pens.  Paradis  (PI.  f;  B,  4),  Corso  Imperatrice,  B.  3-31/2, 
D.  3V2,  pens.  7-12  fr.^  Pens.  Fallstich  (PI.  d;  A,  4),  Corso  Ponente,  pens. 
7-9  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Pens.  Paula-Boberta,  Strada  Asquasciati,  6-12  fr. ; 
H6t.-Pens.  Bristol  (PI.  ij  B.  4),  Corso  Imperatrice,  B.,  L.,  Si  A.  2V2-5,  B. 
11/4,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  4,  pens.  7-10  fr.;  HdT.  dd  Pavillon  (PI.  kj  A,  4),  Corso 
Ponente,  E.  2V2-4,  L.  V2>  B.  IV4,  d^  21/2,  D.  31/2,  pens.  6-8  fr.,  well  spoken 
of,  frequented  by  the  English;  Hot.-Pbns.  Quisisana,  above  the  Corso 
Ponente,  with  lift  and  sheltering  verandah.  -  Jn  the  Via  Berigo,  in  an  elevated 
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situation:  H6t.-Pens.  Bblvedeeb  (PI.  y;  C,  3),"  Pens.  Bellavista,  Eng- 
lish PENstoN  (PL  m;  B,  3),  all  three  Englisli.  —  Near  the  Station  and  in 
the  Lower  Town:  •Hot.  d'Eukope  et  de  la  Paix  (PI.  a;  C,  4),  with  elec- 
tric light,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3-6,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  V/t-K^/t  fr.;  Hot. 
CosMOPOLiTAiN,  Via  Boma,  B^  L.,  &  A.  3-7,  pens.  8-11  fr. ;  Hotel  M^tbo- 
POLE  &  Terminus  (PI.  0;  C,  3),  Via  Boma,  B.  from  2,  d^j.  2y2,  D.  S'/z, 
pens,  from  6  fr.  5  Hotel  dd  Commekce  (PI.  co-,  C,  3),  Via  Andrea  Carli, 
with  caf^-restaurant  and  small  garden,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  B.  1,  d^j.  incl. 
wine  2V2,  I>.  incl.  wine  3V2fr. ;  Hot.  de  la  Beine,  Corao  Imperatrice, 
adjoining  the  Giardino  Pubblico;  *H6tel  National,  Via  Vitt.  Emannele, 
unpretending^  Hot.  Saneemo,  Via  Roma;  H6t.  Gbande  Bbetaqnb,  Via 
Vitt.  Emanuele,  these  two  quite  Italian;  Hot.-Pens.  Bivieba,  Pens. 
Gastone,  hoth  Via  Boma.  —  On  the  E.  Side  of  the  Town^  in  a  sheltered 
situation:  *Geand  Hotel  Bbllevus  (Pl.  pj  F,  1),  adjoining  the  former 
Villa  Zirio,  with  electric  light;  *Gb.-H6tel  de  Nice  fPl.  t;  E,  2),  with 
lift,  B.  21/2-5,  L.  1/2,  A.  1/2,  B.  V2,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens.  9-14  fr.;  •Ge.-Hot. 
MftDiTEEEANEE  (PI.  w ;  F,  2),  peus.  11,  omu.  11/2  fr. ;  'GE.-HdTEL  Victoria 
(PI.  x;  F,  2),  B.  3-6,  L.  3/4,  A.  1,  B.  11/2,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens.  9-14  fr,; 
these  four  in  the  Corso  Levante,  first-class,  with  large  gardens.  Plainer: 
Hot.-Pens.  Suisse  (PI.  u;  E,  2),  Corso  Garibaldi,  B.  4,  d^j.  3,  D.  41/2  fr.; 
Hot.  de  Bomb  (PI.  v ;  F,  2),  Corso  Levante,  small,  B.  2V2-4,  L.  2/4,  A.  8/4, 
B.  IVz^  d^j.  2^/2,  D.  4,  pens.  8-10  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Pens.  Villa  Linden- 
hop  (PI.  r;  F,  2),  near  the  sea;  Pens.  Zahn,  Corso  Garibaldi  2  (PI.  z; 
E,  2),  well  spoken  of;  Pens.  Helvetia  (PI.  s;  E,  2),  Corso  Garibaldi. 

Apartments  (comp.  pp.  xx,  xxviii).  Suites  of  apartments  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Corso  deir  Imperatrice,  Via  Feraldi,  Corso 
Garibaldi,  Via  TJmberto,  and  Via  Boma.  Those  in  other  parts  of  the  town 
are  less  desirable,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  streets.  Villas  abound; 
rent  for  the  winter  i500-i2,(XX)fr.,  including  furniture  and  other  requisites 
(distinct  bargain  necessary).  A  lower  rent  than  that  advertised  is  some- 
times taken.  Situation  important  where  invalids  are  concerned;  a  S.  aspect 
is  essential.  Lists  of  apartments  and  villas  at  the  Agence  Congreve,  Via  Vitt. 
Emanuele  16,  and  at  the  Agenee  Benecke  et  Heywood^  in  the  same  street. 

Caf^s-Bestaurants.  Roma,  Via  Boma  (band  in  the  evening) ;  *' Commerce, 
see  above;  *Europien,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele;  CotmopoUte,  at  the  Giardino 
Pubblico;  (ktoour,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  18,  etc.  —  Gonfectioner.  Thewet, 
facing  the  Giardino  Pubblico. 

Beading  Boom  at  the  Circolo  Intemazionalef  subscription  for  the  winter 
50,  per  quarter  30,  per  month  12  fr. 

Masic  in  the  Giar.  Pubblico  on  Sun.,  Tues.,  &  Thurs,  afternoon  and 
twice  weekly  in  the  Stabilimento  dei  Bagni  (p.  88).  —  Operas  at  the  Teatro 
Principe  Amedeo  (PI.  D,  3)  from  1st  Jan.  to  Easter;  operettas  and  comedies 
at  the  Poliieama,  Piazza  Colombo.  —  Aftuic  Hall  at  the  Berliner  Restaurant, 
Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  27. 

Garriages.  Drive  in  the  lower  town  1  fr.,  with  two  horses  lV2fr-  (at 
night  11/2  or  2V2  fr.);  per  hour  2  or  31/2  fr.  (at  night  3  or  31/2  fr.)-,  drive 
in  the  upper  town,  IV2,  2,  2,  or  3  fr. ;  per  hour  2V2,  3V2,  3,  or  4  fr.  If 
luggage  over  40  lbs.,  each  box  V2  ^^ ■  One-horse  carr.  to  the  Madonna  della 
Costa  3  fr. ;  the  same,  returning  by  the  Via  Barragallo,  8  fr. ;  to  Mentone 
30fr.  —  Donkey  per  day  5,  half-day  3fr.,  and  gratuity.  —  Boat  per  hour 
for  1  person  1  fr.,  for  several  2  fr.  and  fee  (bargaining  advisable). 

Omnibus  through  the  town  every  i/t  ^r*  (10  c.) ;  from  Piazza  Colombo 
to  Taggia  hourly  from  10  to  5  (i/z  fi**))  to  Badalucco  at  6.30  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
(IV2  fr.).  to  Ceriana  at  2  p.m.  (1  fr.),  to  Ospedaletti  at  7  and  10.30  a.m. 
and  l.Sk)  and  6  p.m.  (30  c.),  to  Bordighera  at  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  (60  c.); 
from  the  Via  F.  Corradi  to  Camporosso  and  Dolceacqua  at  3  p.m.  (IV2  fr.). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI-  I>,  3),  Via  Boma,  in  the  CasaPiccone; 
open  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  (till  midnight  from  Dec.  Ist  to  April  30th). 

Bankers.  Asquasciati;  Rubino;  Momhello,  Debraud,  &  Co.;  and  Agence 
Congreve,  all  in  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Tourist  Agents.  That.  Cook  <k  Son,  at  the  Agence  Benecke  et  Heywood ; 
Messrs.  Oaze  A  Son,  at  the  Agence  Congreve. 

Shops.   Oandolfo,  bookseller,  with  lending-library,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele 
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2^  f  P/yjff^^i  books  and  photographs,  same  street,  No.  28.  —  Among  the 
specialties  of  the  place  are  inlaid  wood  iAf^fosHj  JH  Leva^  Via  Yitt.  Ema- 
nuele)  and  the  perfumes  manufactured  by  Ajcardi, 

Physicians.  English,  I>r».  Freeman^  Foster^  Kap-Shuttleicorth.  BUtckie^ 
Smithy  Cfreify  and  Sturge;  German,  Dr».  Secchiy  Riethy  WOtzoldt,  Oitrowitz^ 
Pohl,  PotpUily  Baur^  Broach,  EUnertcadel^  Steinberg,  and  Ctirfvozf  Italian, 
Dre.  Bobone,  Martinucd,  Ameglio^  and  AntaUU.  —  Dentists:  Jenkins^  Villa 
Brano;  Whiting ^  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  19;  Martini^  Via  Francia;  BusSy  Via 
Vittorio  Emanuele  19.  —  Chemists.  Squire^  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  17; 
Peinemann  A  WiedMumn^  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  10,  undertake  chemical  and 
microscopical  analyses;  Jordan,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  28.  —  German  Hot- 
pitaly  in  the  Villa  Maddalena,  Via  Peirogallo  (PI.  D  K;  F,  1).  —  Baths  in 
the  Via  Privata  and  in  the  Stabilimento  dei  Bagni  di  Mare,  Passeggiata 
Imperatore  Federico. 

British  Vice-Consul,  Lionel  E.  Kay- Shuttletcorthy  M.  A.,  Via  Vitt.  Ema- 
nuele 16.  —  U.S.  OonsuLar  Agent,  Signor  Alberto  Ameglio,  Villa  Bracco. 

English  Churches.  Bt.  John  the  BaptiiVe,  Via  B.oma;  chaplain.  Rev. 
JET.  ColUngs.  —  All  Si9ints\  Corso  dell'  Imperatrice;  chaplain,  Rev.  0.  Daniel, 
—  Scottish  and  American  Church  (Presbyterian  Service),  Corso  deir  Impera- 
trice  4. 

Climate.  San  Remo  is  sheltered  by  an  unbroken  semicircular  hill 
rising  from  the  Capo  Nero  to  the  Piano  Carparo  (8000  ft.),  culminating 
in  the  Monte  Caggio  (3575  ft.)  and  Monte  Bignone  (4260  ft.),  and  descend- 
ing thence  to  the  Capo  Verde,  its  summit  being  nowhere  more  than  4  M. 
distant  in  a  straight  line.  The  N.  winds  are.  therefore,  entirely  excluded 
from  this  favoured  spot,  especially  as  a  double  range  of  Alps  rises  behind 
the  town  a  little  farther  back,  while  the  force  of  the  E.  and  W.  winds 
is  much  broken.  Violent  E.  winds,  however,  frequently  occur  at  the  end 
of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March ,  and  the  ^MistraP  is  also  an  un< 
welcome  visitor  at  this  season.  Heavy  rains  are  not  uncommon  between 
the  middle  of  October  and  the  middle  of  November,  but  December  and 
January  are  usually  calm  and  sunny.  —  To  consumptive  and  bronchial 
patients  the  E.  bay  is  recommended  on  account  of  its  sheltered  situation 
and  humid  atmosphere,  while  sufferers  from  nervous  and  liver  complaints 
will  find  the  dry  and  stimulating  air  of  the  W.  bay  more  beneficisu.  An 
aqueduct,  completed  in  1885,  supplies  San  Remo  with  good  drinking-water. 

San  RemOy  a  town  of  19,000  inhab.,  lies  in  the  middle  of  a 
beautiful  bay,  6^2  M.  long,  embosomed  in  olive-groves  that  cover 
the  valleys  and  lower  slopes  and  give  place  higher  up  to  pines  and 
other  coniferae. 

The  crowded  houses  of  the  old  town  occupy  a  steep  hill  be- 
tween the  short  valleys  of  the  Torrente  del  Convento  and  the  Tor^ 
rente  di  San  Romolo.  A  smaller  quarter  named  Castigliuoli  lies  to 
the  W.  of  the  latter  stream.  These  older  parts  of  the  town  consist 
of  a  curious  labyrinth  of  narrow  but  clean  lanes ,  flights  of  steps, 
archways,  lofty  and  sombre  houses,  and  mouldering  walls.  The 
arches  which  connect  the  houses  high  above  the  streets  are  intended 
to  give  them  stability  in  case  of  earthquakes.  Vines  are  frequently 
seen  clambering  up  the  houses  and  putting  forth  their  tendrils 
and  leaves  on  the  topmost  stories.  The  houses  rising  one  above 
another  receive  light  and  air  from  the  back  only. 

The  new  town,  occupying  the  alluvial  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  contains  all  the  public  buildings.  The  long  Via  Vittorio  Ema- 
nuele (PI.  0,  D,  3),  with  its  numerous  shops,  is  the  chief  centre  of 
traffic.  To  the  S.E.  is  the  fort  of  S,  Tecla  (PI.  D,  3,  4;  now  a 
prison),  constructed  by  the  Genoese  to  defend  the  small  harbour, 
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which  is  sheltered  by  a  Brbakwatbb  1300  ft.  in  length.  A  survey 
from  the  parapet  of  this  Molo  will  convey  an  Idea  of  the  sheltered 
position  of  San  Bemo,  which  renders  the  climate  as  genial  as  that  of 
Mentone  and  has  brought  it  into  notice  as  a  health-resort  (see  p.  88). 

The  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  leads  to  the  small  Oiardino  Pubblico  or 
Oiardino  Maria  Vittoria  (PI.  0,  3;  concerts,  see  p.  87),  containing 
palms,  eucalypti,  etc.,  and  to  the  •Conso  dell'  iMPEHATaiCB  (PI.  B, 
Oj'A),  on  the  "W.  bay,  which  is  planted  with  palms  and  pepper-trees. 
This  magnificent  promenade,  the  favourite  winter-resort  of  the  vis- 
itor, skirts  the  railway-tracks  and  the  sea,  terminating  towards  the 
W.  in  the  beautiful  GiardinodeW  Imperatrice  (PI.  A,  B,  4),  named, 
like  the  Corso  itself,  after  the  Empress  Maria  Alexandrowna  of 
Russia  (d.  1880).  Beyond  the  garden  the  promenade  is  continued 
by  the  Corso  Ponente  (PL  A,  4). 

A  delightful  drive  (tariff,  see  p.  87)  is  afforded  by  the  ♦Via 
B^iGo  (PI.  A,  B,  0,  4-2),  which  diverges  to  the  'N.W.  from  the 
Corso  Ponente  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Torrente  delta  Foce. 
It  then  turns  to  the  E.  and  runs  in  windings  along  the  hillside, 
finally  descending  in  a  sharp  curve  to  the  Giardino  Pubblico  (see 
above).  About  the  middle  of  this  road  lies  the  Villa  Thiem  (PI.  A, 
4),  built  in  1896-97  and  containing  a  valuable  *  Picture  Gallery  ^ 
transferred  from  Nieder-Schonweide,  near  Berlin.  The  collection 
consists  mainly  of  Netherlandish  works  and  is  especially  rich  in 
portraits  and  still-life  pieces  by  the  great  masters  of  the  17th 
century.  It  is  open  to  the  public  on  Tues.  &  Thurs.,  11-1;  but 
lovers  of  art  will  probably  obtain  admission  at  other  times  also. 

The  Vestibule  contains  two  fine  Persian  carpets  (16th  cent.)  and  the 
Faun's  Secret,  a  marble  group  by  Ed.  Miiller.  —  The  Renaissance  Stair- 
case, with  treads  of  carved  walnut  and  stuccoed  walls,  is  adorned  with 
a  relief  by  Luca  delta  Robbia^  a  Persian  carpet  (i6th  cent.),  and  a  Florentine 
carpet  of  mythological  design  (16th  cent.)-  —  A  Renaissance  door  (from 
Bologna),  hung  with  Persian  tapestry  of  the  17th  cent.,  leads  into  the  — 

Picture  Oidlery,  which  is  lighted  from  the  roof.  Among  the  best  pic- 
tures are  the  following :  —  Roger  van  der  Weyden^  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  5 
^JHrck  Bouts,  Crucifixion,  Woman  taken  in  adultery  \  Style  of  B.  van  Orley, 
Annunciation,  Portrait;  Ercole  de""  Roberto^  St.  Jerome;  Fr.  Clouet,  Diana 
of  Poitiers;  *A.  van Dyck,  Marchesa  Spinola  (full-lensth);  *iJ€»n6rand^, 'The 
Constable%  portrait  of  an  unknown  Dutchman  (1644);  L.  Franchoys,  Por- 
trait; J.  Backer^  Portrait;  *G.  Terburg,  Young  lady,  Young  man;  Fr. 
Snyders,  Cock-fight,  Kitchen-table;  *Jan  Fyt,  Fish,  Game,  Dead  birds; 
O.  van  fforst,  Fruit;  W.  Kalf^  Breakfast-table  ('a  symphony  in  blue'); 
*  Clout  Heda,  Breakfast  pieces;  ffondecoeter^  Poxiltry;  A.  van  Beyeren^  Fish, 
Breakfast;  Rachel  Ruysch,  Flowers;  A.  ifignon^  Dead  birds;  J.  D.  de Heem 
(more  probably  Mahuf),  Breakfast;  *P.  de  Hooch^  Interior  (1668);  Jan 
Vermeer  van  Delft,  Interior;  Jan  Steen,  After  the  breakfast;  Teniers  the 
Younger,  Landscape;  Isaac  van  Ostade,  Pig-killing,  Laughing  peasant ;  Jan 
van  Ooyen^  Two  landscapes;  *J.  van  Ruysdael,  Oaks  by  the  waterside 
(evening-light;  an  early  work,  ca.  1648),  Landscape  (ca.  1660) ^  RiberQi 
Archimedes ;  Franc.  Oitardi,  Four  views  of  Venice. 

The  Via  Borgo,  the  prolongation  of  the  Via  Berigo,  runs  up  one 
side  and  down  the  other  of  the  Romolo  valley,  passing  the  Madonna 
del  Borgo  (PI.  B,  1).  It  then  runs  to  the  S.E.  to  the  white  dome- 
covered  churcb  of  Madonna  dblla  Cobta  {V\»  0,  1,  2),  which  is 
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perched  on  the  top  of  the  hill  as  the  keystone  of  the  old  town.  The 
church  is  approached  by  alleys  of  cypresses  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  bay  and  mountain.  In  front  there  is  a  large  hospital.  On  a 
more  prominent  point,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Carhone  (PI.  0, 
D,  2),  rises  a  low  octagonal  tower  (fee  1/2  ^'O?  ""^Wch  affords  an  ex- 
cellent survey  of  the  environs. 

From  the  Madonna  della  Costa  the  sheltered  Via  Barragallo 
(PL  0,  D,  1, 2)  descends  circuitously  to  the  Viadi  Francia(Pl.  D,  E,  2). 

The  main  thoroughfare  of  the  quarters  on  the  E.  bay  is  formed 

by  the  Cor  so  Oaribaldi  (PL  D,  E,  2)  and  its  E.  prolongation,  the 

Corso  di  Levante  (PL  E,  F,  2).    A  little  above  the  latter,  next  to 

the  Bellevue  Hotel,  is  the  Villa  Villeneuve  or  Zirio  (no  admission}, 

where  the  dying  Crown  Prince  Frederick  "William  resided  from 

Nov.,  1887,  to  March,  1888.  —  The  chief  promenades  in  this  quarter 

are  the  high-lying   Via  Peirogallo  (PL  E,  F,  2,  1)  and  the  quiet 

Passeggiaia  Imperatore  Federico  (PL  E,  F,  2),  by  the  sea. 

EzouBSioNS.  A  beantifal  and  easily  reached  point  of  view  is  the  *  Ma- 
donna della  Ouardia  r370  ft.)  on  Capo  Verde  (best  view  in  the  morning  ; 
carr.  with  one  horse  8,  with  two  horses  10  fr.).  Beads  lead  hence  to  Bus- 
Sana  and  to  Taggia  (p.  86;  omn.,  see  p.  87),  Badalucco,  MontaltOy  and  Triora. 
The  return  from  the  church  may  be  made  by  Poggio.  —  To  8.  Romolo  (2580  ft.), 
a  donkey-ride  of  3  hrs.  (6  fr.).  About  2  hrs.  higher  rises  Monte  Bignone 
(4260ft.;  panorama  of  the  sea  to  the  S.,  and  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  N.). 

—  A  good  road  leads  to  Ceriana  (omn.,  see  p.  8T).  —  To  Coldirodi  (830  ft.  5 
see  below)  by  Ospedaletti  2  hrs. ;  or  direct,  by  a  very  ancient  road,  1  hr.  — 
To  the  prettily  situated  Verezzo,  with  the  churches  of  S.  Donato  and  S.Anto- 
nio, by  a  new  road  through  the  charming  valley  of  S.  Martino  in  2^/t'i^TS. 

—  To  8.  Pietro,  2  hrs.  —  Vi&  Ospedaletti  to  (2V«  ^ra.)  Bordighera  (omn., 
see  p.  87).  —  Via  Bordighera  to  Dolceacqua  and  Isolabona  (p.  92;  omn., 
see  p.  87);  the  return  may  be  made  by  Bajardo  and  Ceriana  (see  above). 

The  train  passes  through  a  tunnel  under  Capo  Nero,  while  the 
road  winds  round  the  promontory  high  above  the  sea. 

87^2  M.  Ospedaletti.  —  Hotels.  "^EdTBL  de  la  Bbinb,  with  lift  and 
steam-heating,  E.,  L.,  <fe  A.  4-8,  B.  ii/a,  ddi.  4,  D.  5,  pens.  8-16  fr.;  •H6t.- 
Pbms.  Sdisse,  also  with  steam-heating,  R.  2V2-*,  L.  1/2*  ^'  V«»  B.  iVa?  d^j. 
3,  D.  4,  pens.  6V2-9  fr. ;  H6t.-Pens.  Riviera,  pens,  from  &/2fT.,  Italian; 
*H6t.-Pens.  de  Rhodes,  R.  2-3,  d^j.  2V21  !>.  3»  pens,  from  6  fr.,  unpretend- 
ing. —  Also  Private  Apartments.  —  English  Church  Service  in  winter.  — 
Physician,  Br.  Enderlin.  —  Concerts  in  the  Ccuino  (with  restaurant  and 
reading-room)  on  Mon.  and  Frid.  at  2.46  p.m.  —  Omnibus  to  San  Remo  and 
Bordighera,  see  p.  87. 

Ospedaletti^  in  a  sheltered  and  most  favourable  situation,  with 
walks  free  from  dust,  has  recently  been  converted  into  a  winter 
resort  at  great  expense.  This  is  the  station  for  the  loftily-situated 
(1  hr.)  Coldirodi  (830  ft.),  the  town-haU  of  which  contains  an  incon- 
siderable picture-gallery.  —  A  view  is  now  soon  obtained  of  the 
palm-groves  of  — 

91  M.  Bordighera.  —  Hotels  and  PenalonB  (closed  daring  the  sum- 
mer).  On  the  Strada  Bomana  (p.  91),  named  from  W.  to  E. :  *Geand 
HdxEL  Anost  (PL  a),  in  a  sheltered  situation,  with  garden  and  good  view, 
R.  2-5,  L.  V4,  A.  »Ai  B.  iV«,  d^j.  3Va,  D.  5,  pens.  10-15  fr. ;  HdTEL  Bel- 
vfiDftRE  (PI.  b),  well  situated,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  B.  11/4,  d^i.  3V«,  D.  4, 
pens.  7-12  fr. ;  H6tel   de  Londres   (PI.  c),    these   two  English  resorts ; 
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•Pens.  Constantia  (PI.  d),  pens.  G-lQi/tfr.j  HdTEL  Bella  Vista  (PI.  e), 
with  fine  view,  K.,  L.,  &  A.  from  3,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  SVa-*,  pens. 
7-10  fr.  —  Lower  down,  in  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  (see  below):  *HdTEL 
d'Akgletebrb  (PI.  f),  with  garden,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3V«-6,  B.  1V«,  d^j.  3, 
D.  4,  pens.  8-12  fr.:  *H6t.  Lozeron  (PI.  g),  with  a  large  garden,  B.  IVa, 
d^j.  3,  D.  4i/«,  pens.  9-10 fr. ;  *Gk.  H6tel  des  Iles  Beitanniques  bt  Victoria 
(PI.  h),  a  little  back  from  the  road;  H6t.  Windsor  et  Beacrivaoe,  pens. 
7-11  fr.j  Pens,  des  Oliviebs  (PI.  i);  Pens.  Jolie  (PI.  k),  pens,  from  6  fr., 
unpretending.  —  List  of  Private  Apartments  in  the  Agence  des  EtrangerSy 
Via  Vitt.  Emannele,  and  at  Mr.  Berry'^i^  Casa  Balestra,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Bestanrants.  Caffi  della  Sicuione;  Cajfi-Rittorante  Lignre.  —  Cfufe; 
JSerger^  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Physicians :  Dr.  Danvers^  Dr.  Hubbard  (English),  Dr.  Agnetti^  Dr.  Dam- 
backer^  Dr.  ffersehel,  Dr.  Kerez^  etc. 

English  Church :  Att  Saints\  Via  Bischoffsheim,  services  at  8,  10.30, 
and  3^  chaplain,  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Bamett,  M.A. 

Post  Office,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  open  8-12  and  3.30-8.  —  Tele- 
graph Office,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  (open  9-12  and  2-7,   Sun.  9-11  and  4-5). 

Bankers:  Edward  E.  Berry ^  Casa  Balestra  (Engl.  Banker  and  Agent); 
Banea  di  Bordighera. 

Theatre:  Ruffini^  Via  Margherita  (operettas  and  comedies). 

Gabs  (stand  in  the  Strada  Bomana):  per  drive  1,  with  two  horses 
IVafr.  ?  per  hour  2,  3  fr. ;  to  0^21/4  hrs.)  Mentone,  with  stay  of  1  hr., 
I2V2  or  20  fr. 

Omnibus  to  Otpedaletti  andean  Remo^  see  p.  87^  to  Ventimiglia  (40min.) 
every  20  min.  (fare  30  c). 

Climate.  The  strangers^  quarter  is  formed  by  the  Strada  Bomana,  now 
converted  into  a  wide  and  dust-free  promenade  running  along  the  slope 
through  groves  of  pine  and  olive.  It  is  fairly  sheltered,  especially  towards 
its  E.  end.  The  temperature  is  similar  to  that  of  Mentone.  The  humidity 
is  low  near  the  sea,  owing  to  the  dry  coast-winds,  but  increases  as  we 
approach  the  wooded  hills.  The  number  of  rainy  days  is  even  less  than 
at  San  Bemo.  The  quarter  adjoining  the  sea  was  strongly  affected  by  the 
earthquake  of  1887  and  is  too  exposed  for  invalids. 

The  little  town  (2600  inhal).),  first  brought  into  general  notice 
by  Rufflni's  novel  'Dr.  Antonio',  consists  of  a  new  lower  and  an 
old  upper  quarter.  The  former,  with  the  railway-station,  hotels, 
and  straight  streets ,  extends  along  the  shore ;  tbe  latter  stands  on 
the  higher  ground  of  the  Capo  di  San  Ampeglio.  In  the  W.  part  of 
the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele^  the  main  street  of  the  lower  quarter,  in 
the  Windsor  Hotel,  is  a  small  Jtfw5«um  (founded  in  1884),  contain- 
ing objects  found  atNervi  (p. 93)  and  other  Ligurian  towns,  a  small 
collection  of  paintings  (mainly  Italian  works  of  the  17th  cent.),  and 
geological  and  mineralogical  specimens.  In  the  E.  part  of  the  same 
street,  beyond  the  rail,  station,  are  the  Magazsini  Winter,  with  an 
exhibition  of  plaited  palm-branches. 

The  cross-streets  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele 
ascend  to  the  Strada  Romana  (the  ancient  Via  Aurelia^,  which  runs 
parallel  with  it  and  ends  on  the  W.  at  the  Borghetto  brook.  This 
flne  street  affords  charming  views  of  the  palm-gardens  of  the  Hdtel 
Angst,  the  Villa  Bischoffsheim,  now  Etelinda  (built  by  Chas.  Gar- 
nler  of  Paris),  and  the  Casa  Moreno,  On  its  S.  side,  below  the 
H6tel  de  Londres,  is  the  New  Museum,  or  International  Free  Li- 
brary, founded  by  Mr.  Bicknell  and  containing  a  reading-room,  a 
concert-hall,  about  3600  books,  a  unique  collection  of  the  flora  of 
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the  Riviera,  and  a  collection  of  minerals.  A  magniflceut  *View  is 
obtained  from  the  stone  benches  on  the  top  of  the  promontory,  at 
the  E.  end  of  the  road,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  H6tel  Bella  Vista, 
and  from  the  terrace  a  little  higher  up :  to  the  left,  the  bay  of  Ospe- 
daletti ;  to  the  right,  Ventimlglia,  Mentone,  Cap  Martin,  Monaco, 
the  Monts  Est^rel,  and  the  snow-flecked  Alpes  Maritimes. 

Bordighera  is  famous  for  its  floriculture  (roses,  carnations,  ane- 
mones, etc.),  which  partly  supplants  olive-growing,  and  for  its 
date-palms  (Phoenix  dactyliferaj,  of  which,  however,  the  fruit  seldom 
ripens  sufficiently  to  be  edible.  Like  Elche  (see  Baedeker^s  Spain) 
Bordighera  does  a  large  business  in  supplying  Roman  Catholic 
churches  with  palm-branches  for  Palm  Sunday.  For  this  purpose 
the  leaves  are  bleached  on  the  trees  by  being  tightly  bound  up.  — 
The  finest  palms  are  seen  in  the  above-named  gardens,  in  that  of 
the  Villa  Oamier  (to  the  E.  of  the  town),  at  Herr  Winter's  Vallone 
Garden^  3^4  M.  to  the  E.,  near  the  Sasso  bridge  (open  to  the  public), 
and  in  the  Madonna  Garden  at  Ruota^  3/4  M.  beyond  the  bridge, 
belonging  to  the  same  gentleman  and  containing  the  celebrated 
Scheffel  Palms  (open  at  all  hours;  visitors  sign  their  names  and 
contribute  a  trifle  for  the  poors'  box). 

.  From  the  Vallone  Garden  we  may  ascend  the  Valley  of  the  Sasso 
(in  dry  weather)  to  the  (2^2  M.)  Aqueduct  and  return  thence  to 
(1  M.)  Bordighera  along  the  conduit.  —  Another  pleasant  walk  is 
afforded  by  the  Strada  dei  Colli,  to  the  N.  of  the  old  town.  At 
Merogli,  at  the  end  of  the  road,  a  footpath  leads  to  the  left  to  the 
Torre  dei  Mostaccini,  a  good  view-point  (key  kept  at  the  Hot.  Angst). 
ExcuBsiONS:  from  Old  Bordighera  by  foot  and  bridle  paths  through 
beautiful  olive-groves  to  (»/4  hr.)  Sasso;  through  the  FoJ  Nervia  to  (6  M.^ 
Dolceacquay  with  the  ancestral  castle  of  the  Dorias  of  Genoa,  and  via 
Jsolabona  to  (6  M.)  Pigna;  to  (2V2  M.)  Valkbona  via  Bor ghetto;  to  the  W. 
to  the  Cima  di  San  Biagio  or  di  Santa  Croce  (1060  ft.),  with  extensive  view 
(4-4V2  hrs.,  there  and  back) ;  through  the  VaUecrosia  Valley,  via  Vallecrosia, 
San  Biagio  della  Oima,  and  Soldano,  to  (dV2-4  hrs.)  Ferinaldo,  a  village 
commanding  beautiful  views. 

To  the  right  of  the  line  we  pass  the  Protestant  school  of  Valle- 
crosia  (shown  to  visitors  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Thurs.).  Crossing  the  Ner- 
via, we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  The  line  crosses  the 
road ;  on  the  left  are  scanty  remains  of  the  Roman  theatre  of  Nervia. 

94  M.  Ventimlglia.  —  Hotels.  Hotel  db  l'Eubope,  well  spoken 
of  i  H6t.  des  Votagedks,  d^j.  21/2,  D.  3  fr.,  wine  included;  Hotel  Sdissk, 
modest.  —  Railway  Eestaurant,  d^j.  2,  D.  4fr.,  incl.  wine:  Cafi-Restaurant 
Maison-Dorie.  —  Money  Changers  at  the  rail,  station.  —  Omnibus  to  Dolce' 
aequa  (Ifr.)  and  to  Mentone;  to  Bordighera,  see  p.  91.  —  One-horse  Car- 
riage to  Mentone  5-6  fr.  (bargaining  necessary;  stand  at  the  rail,  station). 

Ventimigliaf  Fr.  Vintimille,  an  Italian  frontier-fortress,  with 
4200  inhab.,  lies  picturesquely  on  a  hill  beyond  the  Roja.  In  the 
Municipio  is  a  small  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  from  Nervia 
(see  above).  The  church  of  8.  Michele  is  interesting ;  the  columns 
of  its  vaulted  crypt  bear  Roman  Inscriptions.  Fine  view  of  the  Roja 
valley  through  the  Porta  Romana. 
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A  Branch  Railway  is  being  made  from  Ventimiglia  to  Limone  (for  Guneo 
and  Turin;  see  £.  9);  and  until  it  is  opened  a  Diliqbncb  runs  twice 
daily  to  (41  M.)  Limone  (comp.  p.  41). 

From  Ventimiglia  to  Mentone^  Monte  Carlo,  and  iVtce,  see  Baedeker"* 
JSovth-Eastern  France. 
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102V2  M.  Railway  in  4-71/2  hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  65,  13  fr.  5,  8fr.  40  c. ;  ex- 
press 20  fr.  50,  14  fr.  35  c).  The  trains  start  from  the  Statione  Piazza 
Principe  (local  trains  to  Chiavari  also  from  the  Stazione  Piazza  BrignoU; 
comp.  the  time-tables).  Tickets  to  Neroi  by  the  fast  express  are  issued 
only  as  extensions  of  tickets  to  Genoa,  on  application  being  made  to 
the  'ControUore'  immediately  on  the  traveller's  arrival  in  Genoa.  —  Finest 
views  on  the  side  of  the  train  opposite  to  that  on  which  passengers  enter 
at  Genoa.  Between  Kervi  and  Spezia  the  view  is  much  interrupted  by  the 
numerous  tunnels.  It  is  dangerous  to  lean  out  of  the  carriage-window.  — 
If  time  permit,  the  traveller  should  drive  from  Recco  to  Chiavari  (with 
ascent  of  the  Monte  di  Portofino,  p.  94)  and  from  8e*tri  to  Spezia.  Carriage 
and  pair  from  Genoa  to  Spezia  (or  vice  versa),  90-100  fr.  A  bargain  should  be 
made  with  the  driver  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  the  hotel-portier. 

Genoa,  p.  64.  The  train  backs  out  of  the  Stazione  Piazza  Prin- 
cipe, and  then  starts  in  the  opposite  (E.)  direction,  passing  through 
a  long  tunnel  under  the  higher  parts  of  the  town  (4-5  min.). 

2  M.  Stazione  Piazza  Brignole.  To  the  left  we  obtain  a  view 
of  the  fortress-crowned  heights  around  Genoa  (comp.  p.  67). 

On  the  *BiyiB&A  di  Leyante,  or  coast  to  the  E.  of  Genoa,  the 
vegetation  is  less  luxuriant  than  on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  (p.  82J, 
but  the  scenery  is  almost  more  striking.  The  line  is  carried  through 
numerous  cuttings  and  more  than  eighty  tunnels,  some  very  long. 
The  villages  present  a  town-like  appearance,  with  their  narrow 
streets  and  lofty  houses,  closely  built  on  the  narrow  sea-board  or  in 
confined  valleys,  and  mostly  painted  externally  as  at  Genoa. 

Th.e  train  crosses  the  insignificant  Bisagno,  and  passes  under 
the  village  of  8.  Francesco  (VAlbaro  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  4  M. 
Sturla  (E[6t.  Stuila,  open  in  summer  only),  with  good  sea-baths. 
To  the  right,  the  Mediterranean ;  to  the  left,  the  olive-clad  slopes 
of  the  Apennines,  sprinkled  with  country-houses.  5  M.  Quarto, 
6  M,  Quinto  (Alb.  Quinto,  with  garden  and  view-terrace),  with 
numerous  villas,  dense  lemon-groves,  and  fine  palm-trees.  In  the 
foreground  rises  the  promontory  of  Portofino.    Three  tunnels. 

71/2  M.  Nervi.  —  Hotels.  ♦Eden  Hotel  (proprietor  Fanconi),  a  large 
house  on  the  hill  above  the  town,  with  lift,  steam-heating,  and  garden 
stretching  to  the  sea,  E.  3-8,  L.  8/4,  A.  »/«,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  41/2,  pens. 
8-15  (L.  extra),  bath  3,  omn.  1^2  fr. ;  "Gbamd  H6tel  (formerly  Pens.  Anglaite), 
in  the  main  street,  adjoining  the  park  of  the  Marchese  Gropallo,  with  lift 
and  garden,  R.  3-6,  L.  1,  A.  1.  B.  IVs,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  9-i5,  omn.  1  fr.  •, 
♦HdT.-PsNS.  ViOTOBiA,  near  the  station  and  the  sea,  with  small  garden, 
E.  2-6,  L.  i/a,  A. «/«,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  4,  pens.  8-12  fr.  —  H6t.  Nebvi, 
B.,  L.,  A  A.  3-6,  B.  11/4,  d€j.  2V2»  I>.  4,  pens.  8-10  fr.-,  Alb.-Pens.  Svizzbka, 
with  restaurant,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2Va-3,  B.  1,  d^j.  21/4,  D.  31/2,  pens.  Q^/2-V/i  fr., 
these  two  at  the  corner  of  the  main  street  and  the  street  leading  to  the 
station^  *H6t.-Pens.  Bellevde,  in  a  picturesque  situation  on  the  road  to 
8.  llario,  B.  2Va-3V2,  L.  1/2,  B.  IV4,  dij.  21/2,  D.  3V«,  pens.  6V2-8  fr. 
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Pensions.  *Bonera^  with  large  garden,  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  8-10  fr. 
Villa  Sanitas^  next  the  Villa  Gropallo,  7-iO  fr. ;  Villa  Bsaurivage,  7-13  fr.j 
Lindenberg^  near  the  Municipio,  with  garden,  7-8  fr.;  Fri*ia^  6-7  fr.*,  La 
JUiviera^  6-8  fr.;  P.  du  Pare;  Camtuso,  Piccolo  Eden^  these  two  Italian.  The 
following  pensions  are  under  medical  superintendence:  Beaurivage  (see 
ahove),  pens,  and  treatment,  10-18 fr.;  Villa  Rosengarten;  Pens.  Ortenau; 
Beconvaleseentenheim  (Dr.  Schetelig),  for  patients  of  limited  means,  6  fr.  — 
All  the  hotels  and  pensions,  except  the  Albergo- Pennon  Svizzera,  are  closed 
in  summer.  —  Furnished  Apartments  (800-1500  fr.  for  the  season)  and  villas 
(25(X)-4000  fr.)  are  scarce.  Agent,  Ant.  Cernuti^  Via  del  Pozzo  75.  A 
doctor  should  be  consulted  as  to  situation. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office,  Via  Gorvetto  187  (8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.). 

Cabs.  Per  drive  in  the  town  50  c,  with  two  horses  1  fr.  \  at  night 
1  or  V/i  fr. ;  per  hour,  l»/2,  2,  2,  and  2^2  fr.  Special  tariflF  for  drives 
beyond  the  town. 

Omnibus  to  Oenoa^  see  p.  66. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Freeh -Trinius^  Dr.  Ortenau^  Dr.  Schetelig^  Dr.  Alexander ^ 
Dr.  Weissenherg.  —  Chemists.  Oallo^  at  the  post-office;  Afigone^  opposite 
the  Palazzo  Qropallo.  —  English  Church  Service  at  the  Eden  Hotel. 

Climate,  etc.  I^ervi,  the  most  important  winter-station  on  the  E. 
Riviera,  is  backed  on  the  N.  by  Monte  Qiugo^  and  is  sheltered  on  the 
N. W.  by  a  spur  of  the  ifonte  Fascia  and  on  the  W.  by  the  promontory  of 
Portofino^  while  it  lies  fully  exposed  to  the  S.E.  wind.  Its  mean  winter 
temperature  (52**  Fahr.)  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  W.  Riviera, 
but  the  rainfall  at  Xervi  is  more  copious  and  the  periods  of  dry  weather 
less  prolonged.  A  feature  of  the  place  is  the  dust-free  and  sunny  prom- 
enade,- which  runs  along  the  shore  above  the  rocky  beach,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a  lofty  wall  on  the  landward  side.  Pleasantly  placed  benches 
on  the  promenade  and  in  the  adjoining  gardens  afford  re8ting7places  for 
patients  who  wish  to  be  much  in  the  open  air  without  taking  active 
exercise.    The  choice  of  longer  walks  in  the  vicinity  is  limited. 

Nervi,  a  small  town  with  2900  Inhab.,  surrounded  with  groves 
of  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons,  is  much  frequented  in  winter  by 
English  and  Germans,  as  a  health-resort.  Among  the  villas  the 
finest  are  Villa  Qropallo  (beautiful  park,  not  always  open;  entrance 
by  No.  55  in  the  main  street  j  fee),  Villa  Serra,  and  VUla  Croce  (to 
the  W.,  with  superb  grounds),  all  noteworthy  for  their  luxuriant 
vegetation. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  Coast  Promenade,  another  charming 
walk  may  be  taken  by  the  picturesque  road,  which,  beginning  opposite 
the  Villa  Gropallo  in  the  main  street,  ascends  in  curves  to  (}/a  hr.)  the 
church  of  Sanf  Jlario,  halfway  up  the  Monte  Oiugo  (1594  ft.).  On  the  way, 
and  from  beside  the  church,  we  obtain  admirable  views  as  far  as  Porto- 
fino  on  the  E.,  and  of  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  and  the  Ligurian  Alps  on 
the  W.  The  footpath  (short-cut)  may  be  chosen  for  the  descent.  —  The 
ascent  of  Monie  Fascia  (2730  ft.;  2V2  hrs.)  is  also  worth  making. 

The  numerous  tunnels  that  now  follow  sadly  interfere  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  view.  —  9  M.  Bogliasco;  91/2  M.  Pieve  di  Sori; 
IOV2  M.  Sorif  beautifully  situated,  with  a  noble  survey  of  sea  and 
valley  from  the  viaduct  which  passes  high  above  the  town  and  ri- 
vulet. —  13  M.  Becco  (modest  inn). 

Fbom  Recco  to  Rdta,  21/2  M. ;  omnibus  (1/2  fr.)  and  carriages  (21/2-3  fr.) 
at  the  station.  Ruta  (950 ft.;  Italia,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  3,  pens.  6  fr.),  grandly 
situated  at  the  highest  point  of  the  highroad  (see  below),  is  the  best  starting- 
point  for  the  ascent  of  the  *Monte  di  Portofino  (2010  ft. ;  guide  not  neces- 
sary). A  good  footpath,  commanding  fine  views  of  both  the  Rivieras, 
gradually  ascends  in  1/2  hr.  to  a  finger-post  on  the  .top  of  the  K.  ridge, 
3/4  hr.  from  the  summit,  with  the  Sem^foro^  or  signal- station  (no  inn, 
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proTiflions  sbonld  be  taken),  which  a£fords  a  magnificent  survey  of  the  Golf 
of  Oenoa  and  as  far  as  Spezia  (Corsica  is  sometimes  visible  to  the  S.).  — 
The  descent  to  (IV2  hr.)  Santa  Mctrgherita  or  Portofino  (see  below)  is  very 
interesting,  though  fatiguing.  We  return  to  the  above-mentioned  finger 
post  and  then  descend  to  the  S.E.,  partly  through  pine-woods.  A  steep 
and  trying  path  (guide  desirable)  descends  from  the  summit  to  the  S.  to 
(1  hr.)  San  FruUuoso  (see  below;  trattoria,  unpretending),  whence  we  take 
a  boat  (2  fr.)  to  Portofino  or  Gamogli. 

141/2  M.  Camogli  {Jnn^  plain),  on  tbe  coast,  to  the  rigbt,  -wbence 
anotber  ascent  to  tbe  promontory  of  Portofino  (2^2  ^'8.)  begins. 
Beyond  tbe  long  Tunnel  of  Euta,  penetrating  Capo  8.  Margherita, 
tbe  train  reacbestbe  fertile  plain  of  Rapallo,  witb  its  numerous  villas. 

171/2  ^*  Santa  Margherita  Lignre.  —  Hotels.  Oband  HdxEL, 
closed  at  present  ^  Hotel  Bellevde,  R.  3,  B.  IV2,  D.  41/2,  pens.  incl.  wine 
7-10  fr.  •,  Pens.  Stdkm,  pens.  incl.  wine  8-10  fr.,  well  spoken  of,  these  two 
with  gardens.  —  Risioranie  Colombo^  with  view-terrace;  Risiorante  Roma 
(with  bedrooms ;  pens,  from  6  fr.)*  —  Physician,  Dr.  Schwenke. 

Banta  Margherita^  a  town  of  3600  inbab.,  situated  on  tbe  coast, 
to  the  rigbt,  below  tbe  railway,  is  frequented  as  a  winter-resort  and 
for  sea-bathing.  In  the  Piazza  Magenta  is  a  fountain  witb  a  statue 
of  Columbus^  by  Tabaccbi  (1892);  by  tbe  Caff^  Ligure  is  a  marble 
statue  of  Mazzini  (1893),  at  the  harbour  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.  (1894),  and  in  tbe  Via  Principe  Federico  Guglielmo  is 
a  marble  statue  of  Cavour  (1894),  all  three  by  Pietro  Capurro. 
Many  of  the  women  are  engaged  in  lace-making,  while  tbe  men  go  in 
May  as  coral-fishers  to  tbe  coasts  of  Sardinia  and  N.  Africa. 

On  the  fine  road  to  B^pallo  (see  below),  V2  M*  to  the  £.  of  S.  Margherita, 
is  Marchese  Spinola's  Villa  Fagana,  with  a  beautiful  garden.  —  The  Jfonte 
di  Portofino  (see  above)  may  be  ascended  from  S.  Margherita  in  2  hrs.  — 
The  *ExoDBSioN  TO  Pobtofino  (boat  3-4  fr. ;  omnibus  six  times  daily,  26  c.) 
is  attractive.  A  good  road  runs  to  the  S.  along  the  shore,  with  views  of 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Spezia,  to  the  (1/2  br.)  suppressed  mon- 
astery of  Cervara^  where,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  Francis  I.  of  France, 
when  detained  here  by  contrary  winds  on  his  way  to  Madrid  as  the  pris- 
oner of  Charles  V.,  was  once  confined.  Thence  the  road,  passing  the 
picturesque  Cattle  of  Paraggi  (Mr.  Brown)  and  the  hamlet  of  the  same 
name  on  a  little  bay,  leads  to  (V4  hr.)  Portofino  C Piccolo  Hotels  B.  2,  B.  1/2, 
d^j.2Va,  D.  372,  pens.  incl.  wine  6fr.  ^  "Alb.  DelfinOy  R.  from  IV2,  pens. 
6-7  fr.,  both  u^retending ^  Osteria  della  Stella)^  a  smsill  seaport  ensconced 
beneath  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  promontory.  The  old  castle  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  promontory  (72  hr.  from  Portofino*,  also  the  property  of 
Mr.  Brown)  commands  a  splendid  prospect.  —  This  excursion  may  be 
pleasantly  prolonged  by  taking  a  boat  (5-6  fr.)  to  (l*/*  br.)  the  church 
of  San  Frutiuoso  (see  above),  prettily  situated  on  a  bay  between  steep 
rocks  and  containing  the  tombs  of  some  members  of  the  Doria  family 
(iS-14th  cent.).  We  then  row  on  to  (^4  hr.)  the  Punta  delkt  ChiappOy  the 
8.W.  extremity  of  tbe  promontory }  thence  on  foot  to  S.  Rocco  (V2  hr.) 
and  Camogli  (V2  hr. ;  see  above). 

18^2  ^-  Bapallo.  —  Hotels.  GR.-Hdx.  d'Eubopb,  witb  garden  and 
sea-view,  R.  from  2,  L.  »/4,  A.  »/<,  B.  iV2,  d^j .  3V2,  B.  i*/*,  pens.  7-12,  omn. 
1  fr.  i  Alb.  Rapallo  e  dslla  Posta,  with  sea-view,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2-3, 
B.  iV»»  d^j.  2J/2,  D.  3V2,  pens.  6-9  fr.  ^  H6t.  Beadbivaqe,  new*,  Alb. 
Rosa  Bianca,  on  the  sea,  R.  2,  pens.  6-7  fr.,  with  trattoria  (good  cook- 
ing); *Alb.  Mont'  Allegbo,  unpretending;  Pens.  Suissb,  pens.  6-9  fr.,  incl. 
wine,  well  spoken  of;  Pens.  M6tbopolb,  pens.  incl.  wine  6  fr.,  wejl  spoken 
of;  Pens.  Brabilla.  —  Physician^  Dr.  Bruck.  —  Lacs  at  Gaet.  Vassallo's.  — 
Omnibus  to  S.  Margherita.  •—  Engl.  Church  Service  at  the  Hdt.  Rapallo. 
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Climatk.  Bapallo  is  surroanded  on  tbe  N.  by  a  semicircle  of  moon- 
tains,  which  unite  with  the  promontory  of  Portofino  on  the  W.,  to  form  a 
tolerable  shelter  against  the  wind.  Bapallo  is  cooler,  moister,  and  rainier 
than  Nervi,  but  far  excels  it  in  the  number  of  its  attractive  walks. 

Bapallo  J  a  small  seaport  with  2900  inhab.,  who  make  lace  and 
do  a  brisk  trade  in  oUve-oil,  has  recently  become  a  frequented  winter 
resort,  owing  to  its  agreeable  climate  and  beantiful  situation. 

ExcDRSioNs.  By  boat  (IVa  hr. ;  8-4  fr.)  or  by  road  (6  M.)  vi&  San  Miehele 
and  Santa  Margherita  to  Portofino  (p.  95).  —  Via  Ruta  to  (2V«  li'S.)  Becco^ 
p.  94.  —  To  the  valley  of  SanC  AnnOy  1/2  hr.  to  the  N.W.  —  To  the  N.E. 
IS  the  pilgrimage- church  of  *M(tdonna  di  Montallegro  (2015  ft.;  inn,  B. 
2-3,  pens.  6-6  fr.),  reached  by  several  routes  in  2Vt  hrs.  (guide  unneces- 
sary), which  commands  a  superb  view  to  the  K.  and  S.  A  path  at  the 
back  of  the  inn  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  view  is  still 
more  extensive. 

The  district  between  Bapallo  and  Ghiayari  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  In  Italy,  and  should  if  possible  be  traversed  by  car- 
riage (one-horse  8,  two-horse  12  fr.,  in  about  1^/4  hr.).  —  The  next 
station  after  Rapallo  is  (21 V2  ^0  Zoaglij  a  prettily  situated  little 
place,  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Oonte  Oanevaro,  founder  of  the  hospi- 
tal, and  an  interesting  churchyard.  The  manufacture  of  satin  is  a 
house-industry  here. 

241/2  M.  Chiavari  {Trattoria  e  Alb,  del  Negrino,  R.  &  A.  2-2V2  fr.  5 
Fenke ;  boat  to  Portofino  6  fr. ;  omn.  to  Sestri,  see  below),  a  town 
with  7700  inhab.,  near  the  mouth  of  theLavagnaj  where  the  moun- 
tains recede  in  a  wide  semicircle,  manufactures  lace ,  light  chairs 
(sedie  di  Chiavari),  and  silk  (Vacarezzo,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  76), 
and  builds  ships.  It  contains  a  handsome  new  Town  Hall  and  statues 
of  Garibaldi  and  Mazzinij  by  Riyalta.  Pretty  gardens  beside  the 
station.    Sea-bathing. 

Chiavari  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Monte  Fenna 
(5690  ft.  J  9-10  hrs.).  The  route  leads  vijl  jBorxofMuca  (carriage-road  ^  omni- 
bus 80  c.)  and  Sopra  la  Croce  (Locanda  Pittaluga),  whence  a  steep  foot- 
path ascends  to  the  summit  (fine  view  of  the  Apennines  and  the  sea). 

251/2  ^'  Lavagnay  a  ship-building  place,  ancestral  seat  of  the 
Counts  Fieschi,  and  birthplace  of  Sinibaldo  de^  Fieschi,  professor  of 
law  at  Bologna,  afterwards  Pope  Innocent  IV.  (1243-54).  —  27  M. 
Cavi.    Then  a  long  tunnel. 

28 1/2  M.  Sestri Levante  (^ Grand  Hdtel  Jensch^  with  electric  light 
and  baths,  R.  2-5,  L.  1/2,  B.  i%  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.7V2-10  fr.;  H6t, 
d* Europe^  pens.  7-9  fr.  j  H6U  Victoria;  *Pem.  SuiMsCy  5  fr.,  unpre- 
tending; Trattoria  Ghio ;  omn.  to  Chiavari  every  2hr8. ,  40  c), 
a  town  with  2500  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  bay  and  shut 
in  by  a  promontory,  has  of  late  been  visited  as  a  health-resort 
(physicians,  Dr,  Samow^  Dr.  StruK)  and  bathing-plaoe.  The  Villa 
Piuma,  at  the  extremity  of  the  cape,  has  a  fine  pine-wood. 

The  HiOHBOAD  FBOM  Sestri  to  Spbzia,  far  superior  to  the  railway  in 
point  of  scenery  (carriage  25,  with  two  horses  45  fr. ;  about  13  hrs.'  walk), 
turns  inland  and  after  i/t  hr.  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  road  to  Bor- 
gotaro  (p.  97).  It  then  winds  up  the  scantily  wooded  mountains  (short- 
uts  for  walkers) ,  affording  a  fine  retrospect  of  Sestri  and  the  Monte 
Castello.  To  the  right  appears  Biva.    Below,  to  the  left,  are  Oasarza  (p.  97) 
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and  Massa.  A  little  higher  up  Uoneglia  (see  helow)  is  seen  on  the  coast  (to 
tlie  right).  We  now  traverse  a  pass  (footpath  shorter)  to  the  Osteria  BaraC' 
china^  situated  in  a  hleak  district,  and  to  the  OtteAa  Baracca  (2236  ft.), 
v^rhere  the  sea  disappears  from  view.  The  road  now  descends  past  Mat- 
Uxrana  into  a  pleasant  valley,  in  which  lies  the  village  of  Carroddno. 
Beyond  this  village  it  crosses  the  Maiffua  and  ascends  through  wood  to  a 
cliapel.  Another  descent  is  made  vi&  Logo  and*  PogUasca  to  Borghetto  (Ga£f^ 
Conti,  clean,  with  rooms)  and  the  valley  of  the  impetuous  Vara^  an  affluent 
of  the  Magra.  The  road  skirts  the  broad,  gravelly  bed  of  the  river,  turns 
to  the  right  at  Padwama^  and  runs  up  and  down  to  Biecb  and  La  Foct 
(p.  96),  on  the  last  height  before  Spezia,  whence  we  enjoy  a  magnificent 
prospect  of  the  bay  and  the  precipitous  Alpi  Apuane  (p.  100).  We  then 
descend  by  numerous  windings  to  Spezia,  which  we  enter  by  the  Porta 
Genovese. 

From  Ssstbi  to  Borootabo  (p.  328;  carr.  in  8-9  hrs.;  omn.  toYarese 
twice  daily,  2  fir.).  The  picturesque  road,  part  of  the  old  highroad  to 
Parma,  leads  across  the  Apennines,  passing  Ccuarga  (p.  90),  Varese  Ligure 
(Alb.  degli  Amid;  Trattoria  Venezia,  with  beds),  and  the  Past  of  CSm- 
toerod  (3445  ft.). 

Beyond  Sestri  the  monntaing  recede,  and  the  train  also  leaves 
the  coast  for  a  time.  Many  tunnels.  Several  fine  views  of  the  sea 
and  the  rocky  coast  to  the  right.  31Y2  M.  Uiva  Trigoso;  341/2  M. 
Moneglia,  close  to  the  sea;  3772  M.  Detva,  at  the  entrance  to  a 
side- valley ;  39  M.  Framura;  41  M.  Bonassola;  43  M.  Levanto 
(Alb.  Nazionale;  Alb. Levanto  j  Stella  d'ltalia),  a  smalltown  of  1600 
inhab.,  with  old  fortifications,  a  small  Giardino  Pubblico,  and  good 
sea-baths.  —  46  M.  MonterossOy  famous  for  its  wine ;  48  M.  Ver» 
natza;  50  M.  Comigliaf  51^4  M.  Manarola;  52  M.  Riomaggiore,  Be- 
fore reaching  Spezia,  four  more  tunnels,  the  last  very  long  (7  min.). 

56^2  ^*  8p6zia.  —  Hotels.  *Grand  Hotbl  b  Gbocb  di  Malta,  Via 
Mazzini,  in  an  open  situation  near  the  sea,  R.  3-10,  A.  1,  L.  */4,  B.  iV2, 
d^j.  3,  D.  6,  omn.i,  pens.  8-12 fr.  ;  Italia,  Via  Chiodo,  with  view,  R.,L., 
A  A.  3^2,  omn.  *U  f^*',  Alb.  Roma,  Via  Mazzini,  with  sea-view,  B.  2-2V2, 
L.  Vt»  J^-  V«»  B.  1,  d^j.  2,  D.  3V«i  pens.  6-7  fr.,  tolerable;  •Gban  Bbbtaona, 
adjoining  the  Roma,  with  good  trattoria,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  from  2Vs)  B.  1,  d^j. 
incl.  wine  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7  fr. ;  Giappone,  with  trattoria,  R.  2Va  f'* ;  Posta, 
these  two  in  the  Corso  Cavour,  unpretending. 

OtJi,^^^Caffi  del  Corto,  near  the  Giardino  Pubblico. 

Baths.  Warm  baths  at  the  Croce  di  Malta  and  the  Hdtel  Italia.  — 
Sea  Batfis  at  the  StabiUmento  Selene  ^  on  the  N.  side  of  the  gulf,  and  at 
S.  Terento  (p.  99). 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office,  Gorso  Gavour.  —  Ohemist.  Farmaeia  Pratiy 
Via  Chiodo  12. 

Theatre.  Politeama  Duca  di  Qenova.  —  Mutic  on  Sun.,  Tue9.,  and  Thnrs. 
in  the  Giardino  Pubblico. 

Gabs.  Per  drive  80  c,  at  night  1  fr. ;  with  two  horses  1  and  IVi  fr. 
Circular  drive  vi&  La  Foce  and  Sarhia^  wiih  one  horse  7,  two  horses  10  fr.  \ 
to  Porto  Venere,  8  and  12  fr. ;  to  S.  Teremo  and  Lerici,  10  and  14  fr.; 
carr.  and  pair  to  the  top  of  the  Monte  di  Castellana  20,  to  Sestri  Levante  50, 
to  fl'enoa  ^l50fr.  (carriages  at  L.  Ceeehfit  Via  Fazio,  etc.).  —  Omnibus  to  or 
from  the'station  20  c.,  at  night  30  c. ;  also  to  Porto  Venere  (twice  daily  ^  70  c). 

Boat  with  one  rower,  li/z  fr*  the  first  hr.,  1  fr.  each  additional  hr.  \ 
for  2  pers.  2  fr.,  and  1  fr.  !^  c.  each  additional  hr. :  3  pers.  2V2  fr.  and  1  fr. 
40  c. :  4  pers.  3  fr.  and  1  fr.  60  c. ;  5  pers.  3Vt  and  2  fr. 3  to  the  Stabilimento 
Selene  80  c.  (or  50,  60,  70,  and  80  c.)i  to  Z«  Ch-azie  1V«  fr.  (or  1  fr.  80,  2  fr., 
2  fr.  30,  2  fr.  50  c.) ;  to  S.  Teremo  2  fr.  (or  2  fr.  40,  2  fr.  80,  3  fr.  20,  3  fr.  80  c); 
to  Porto  Venere  or  to  Lerici^  1  pers.  2^Jt{r.^  to  Paknaria  3  fr.  (each  ad- 
ditional pers.  1/2  ^^*  ixiore). 
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BteamlboAts  (sUrtins  at  the  Glardino  Pubblico).  Via  Le  Cfratie  to  Porto 
Venerey  thrice  daily  in  1  hr.,  fare  30  c.  j  to  8.  Terenzo  and  LaHeiy  hourly 
in  summer,  in  Vs-'A^m  ^^'^  80  c,  there  and  hack  60  c.,  at  other  seasons 
thrice  daily,  return-fare  60  c.  —  Sea-going  Steamen  to  Qenoa  and  Leghorn^ 
see  p.  66. 

English  Church  Benrice  in  the  Hotel  Groce  di  Malta.  —  English  Vicb 
Consdl:  M.  C.  Oumey^  Esq. 

N.B.  Visitors  must  not  approach  within  300  yds.  of  the  forts. 

Spezia^  an  industrial  town  witli  46,500  inhab.,  lies  at  tlie  N.W. 
angle  of  the  Oolfo  ddla  Spezia,  at  the  foot  of  beautifiil  hills  fringed 
by  picturesque  villages  and  crowned  with  forts.  The  climate  is  very 
mild,  resembling  that  of  Pisa  (p.  383),  so  that  Spezia  is  frequented 
as  a  winter-residence  by  the  English  and  for  sea-bathing  in  summer 
by  the  Italians.  The  chief  centres  of  traffic  are  the  Corso  Cavour, 
the  Via  Mazzini,  on  the  coast,  the  neighbouring  Piazza  Yittorio 
Emanuele,  in  which  is  the  attractive  Qiardino  Pubblico,  and  the  Via 
Chiodo,  leading  to  the  S.W.  to  the  arsenal  (see  below).  The  harbour, 
one  of  the  largest,  safest,  and  most  convenient  in  Europe,  an- 
ciently praised  by  Ennius  as  the  Lunai  PortuSj  was  surveyed  by  Na- 
poleon I.  as  a  war-harbour,  and  since  1861  has  been  the  chief  naval 
harbour  of  Italy.  The  entrance  to  the  gulf  is  protected  not  only  by 
several  hill-forts,  but  also  by  the  Diga  Subacquea,  an  embankment 
nearly  2  M.  long,  constructed  in  1874.  Beside  the  latter,  on  the 
shore,  are  the  two  forts  of  Santa  Maria  (W.)  and  Santa  Teresa  (E.). 
The  Royal  Dockyard  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  town,  constructed  by 
General  Chiodo  (d.  1870),  whose  statue  rises  at  the  entrance,  is  a 
large  establishment,  150  acres  in  extent  (no  admission).  The  marine 
artillery  magazines  in  the  bay  of  S.  Vito  cover  an  area  of  100  acres. 
The  Cantiere  di  San  Bartolomeo,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  gulf,  serve 
as  a  torpedo  station.  The  commercial  harbour,  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
town,  constructed  in  1890  et  seq.,  is  mainly  used,  like  that  of 
Avenza  (p.  99),  for  the  export  of  Carrara  marble. 

Excursions'.  An  admirable  survey  of  the  town  and  harbour  is  afforded 
by  the  Giro  delta  Foce  (carr.,  see  p.  97^  2  hrs.'  walk),  a  circular  route 
leading  to  the  hill  of  La  Foce  (790  ft.),  on  the  road  to  Sestri  Levante  (p.  96), 
and  returning  via  Sarbia^  on  the  ridge  to  the  N.  of  Spezia.  —  To  the 
S.W.  of  La  Foce,  reached  by  a  good  road,  is  the  Monte  Parodi  (2200  ft.), 
commanding  fine  views.  A  stalactite  cavern  was  discovered  on  the  S. 
slope  of  this  mountain  in  1896.  The  road  goes  on  to  the  fortified  Monte 
Bramapane  (2190  ft.),  and  returns  thence  to  the  town  through  the  valley 
Of  the  Biassa.  —  A  charming  'Excursion  may  be  made  to  Porto  Venere, 
either  by  steamer  (see  above)  or  via  the  highroad  (7  M.),  constructed  by 
Napoleon  in  1808-12  (carr.  and  omnibus,  see  p.  97),  which  describes  a 
wide  curve  round  the  bay  of  S.  Vito,  with  the  arsenal,  and  then  skirts  the 
S.  shore  of  the  gulf,  via  Marola,  Fezzano^  Fanigaglia,  and  Le  Qrazie  (steam- 
boat-station, see  above).  Forte  Venere  (Rutorante  Belvedere),  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Portuk  Veneris,  with  the  .remains  of  fortifications  built  by 
the  Genoese  in  1113,  is  celebrated,  like  the  fortified  island  of  Palmaria 
(613  ft.)  immediately  opposite,  for  a  yellow-veined  black  marble,  known 
as  *Portoro\  Charming  prospect  from  the  ruined  church  of  San  Pietro,  ris- 
ing high  above  the  sea,  and  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Venus.  Between  two  rocks  beneath  the  church  is  the  Orotta  Arpaja 
(seldom  accessible),  or  *Byron''8  Grotto*  (inscription),  where'  the  poet  is 
said  to  have  written  much  of  his  'Corsair\  —  The  ascent  of  the  fortified 
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*Konte  di  OastelUna  (1670  ft.)  is  made  from  Le  Orazie  (p.  98)  in  2  hrs. 
by  means  of  a  pictnresqiie  winding  road  (carriages  require  a  permesso  from 
flie  Direzione  Territoriale  del  Genio  in  Spezia).  Fine  view  of  the  sea,  the 
Apennines,  and  the  Bivieras  from  the  top  and  daring  the  ascent.  —  Several 
pleasant  excursions  may  also  he  made  on  the  17.  side  of  the  gulf  by 
steamer  (p.  9^  or  by  carriage,  the  best  being  to  San  Terenzo  (sea-baths, 
30  c),  where  Shelley  passed  his  last  days,  and  Lerici  (Alb.  Groce  di  Malta), 
both  on  the  Bay  of  L^ei.  A  little  to  the  E.  of  S.  Terenzo,  on  the  road 
to  Lerici,  is  the  Ca.»a  Macearani^  formerly  the  Cata  Magni^  where  Lord 
Byron  lived  in  1822.  Lerici,  with  a  small  harbour,  a  Garibaldi  monument 
by  Al.  Biggi,  and  an  old  castle,  was  the  capital  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  road  leads  from  Lerici  to  (4i/2  M.)  Sarzana  (see  below). 
Railway  from  Spezia  to  Parma  (Milan)y  see  B.  47. 

Soon  after  qnltting  Spezia  we  enjoy  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Gulf 
of  Spezia  to  the  right,  and,  to  the  left,  of  the  jagged  Alpi  Apuane 
(p.  100).  —  Beyond  several  tunnels  we  reach  (61  M.)  Vezzano 
Ligure  (p.  328),  whence  the  line  to  Parma  diverges  to  the  N.  — 
62^2  M.  Areola,  with  a  conspicuous  campanile.  The  train  passes 
through  a  tunnel,  and  crosses  the  broad  Magra,  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Italy  and  Liguria. 

65^2  H.  Sarzana  (Alb.  di  Londra),  with  14,300  inhab.,  Rom. 
Sergiana ,  or  Luna  Nova ,  from  its  having  succeeded  the  ancient 
Luna,  with  the  picturesque  fortification  of  Sarzanello,  constructed 
by  Castruccio  Castracani  (d.  1328),  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in 
1467  tinder  Lorenzo  Magnifico,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
Charles  YIIL  of  France.  It  subsequently  belonged  to  Genoa,  and 
then  to  Sardinia.  Sarzana  was  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
(Tommaso  Parentucelli ,  1447-55).  The  handsome  Cathedral  of 
white  marble,  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style,  begun  in  1355,  contains 
an  ancient  painted  crucifix  from  Luni  In  S.  Francesco  is  the  tomb 
of  Castruccio  Castracani  (d.  1328),  by  Giov.  di  Balduccio,  of  Pisa. 

Railway  from  Sarzana  to  Parma  (Mikm)^  see  R.  47. 

The  environs  are  fertile.  Near  (70  M.)  Luni  are  the  ruins  of 
Luna.  This  Etruscan  town  fell  to  decay  under  the  Roman  emperors; 
in  the  middle  ages  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  (1016);  and  its 
episcopal  see  was  transferred  to  Sarzana  in  1204.  The  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  a  circus  are  still  traceable.  From  Luna  the  district 
derives  its  name  of  La  Lunigiana.  —  Among  the  mountains  to  the 
left  the  quarries  of  white  marble  are  visible. 

72  M.  Avenza,  a  small  town  on  the  brook  of  that  name,  above 
which  rises  an  old  castle  of  Castruccio  Castracani,  of  1322,  with 
bold  round  towers  and  pinnacles,  was  once  the  frontier-town  of  the 
Duchy  of  Massa.  On  the  coast  to  the  right  is  a  small  harbour  for  the 
shipment  of  the  Carrara  marble. 

Bbanch  Railway  in  16  min.  (fares  60,  40,  30  c.)  to  (3  M.)  — 

Carrara  (Alb.  delta  Posta,  R.  &  A.  2V2?  omn.  Vzfr.,  well  spoken  ofj 
one-horse  carr.  to  Massa,  3-4  fr.  *,  omn.,  see  p.  100),  a  pleasant  little  town 
with  11,900  inhab.,  most  of  whom  gain  their  livelihood  by  working  the 
marble.  Some  of  the  studios  of  the  numerous  sculptors  are  interesting.  — 
From  the  rail,  station  we  turn  to  the  right  into  an  avenue  of  plane-trees, 
cross  the  Carrione  (right),  and  then  follow  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the 
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main  street  of  tbe  town,  to  the  left.  This  passes  a  marble  statae  of 
Garibaldi^  by  Kicoli  (1889),  and  the  Theatre^  and  leads  to  the  Piazza 
Alberica,  which  is  embellished  with  a  statue  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria 
Beatrice  (1861).  —  The  Via  Alberica  runs  hence  to  the  right  to  the  Piazza 
deir  Accademia,  with  a  marble  statne  of  Mattini  (br  Al.  Biggi ;  1893)  and 
the  AcoADEMiA  DELLB  Belle  Abti,  Containing  works  by  sculptors  of  Carrara 
and  several  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  quarries  of  Fantiscritti  (see 
below ;  e.g.  a  bas-relief  of  Jupiter  with  Bacchus).  —  Not  far  off  is  the 
church  of  San  Andrea,  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  fine 
facade  and  good  sculptures.  The  church  of  the  Madonna  dellb  Gbazib  has 
sumptuous  decorations  in  marble. 

The  Karble  Quarries  (Cave)  of  Oarrara  enjoy  a  world-wide  fame. 
The  deposits  of  marble  occur  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  Aputm 
Alps  (see  below),  from  the  little  river  Aulella  on  the  K.  to  Pietrasanta 
(p.  101)  on  the  S.  and  Castelnuovo  di  Garfagnana  on  the  E.  The  quarries 
in  the  valleys  ot  Fantiseritii.  Colonnata,  and  Torano  (see  below)  were 
worked  by  the  Romans,  but  after  the  downfall  of  the  West  Roman  Empire 
the  *marmor  Lunense'*  (so  named  from  the  seaport  of  Luna,  p.  99)  was 
almost  entirely  forgotten.  The  building  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  and  the 
churches  of  Lucca,  Pistoja,  and  other  neighbouring  towns  again  created 
a  demand  for  Oarrara  marble ;  and  the  artistic  activity  of  the  wlQth  cent. 
gave  a  renewed  impulse  to  its  use.  The  industry  now  grows  steadily  ^  in 
1895  no  less  than  109,(XX)  tons  were  exported  from  Carrara  alone.  About 
1000  quarries  in  all  are  in  operation  ^  of  these  400.  with  4500  workmen, 
are  at  Carrara,  200  (600  men)  at  Massa  (see  below),  100  (2000  men)  at  Serch 
vezza^  and  the  rest  at  Pietrasanta^  Montignoso^  Btazzema^  and  Fivizeano.  The 
best  and  largest  blocks  yield  the  tnarmo  statuario;  the  coarser  variety  is 
known  as  marmo  ordinario.  —  The  quarrymen,  who  receive  a  wage  of  1-2  fr. 
per  day.  quit  work  at  8  or  4  p.m.  A  visit  to  the  quarries  (2-3  hrs.  ^  guide, 
not  indispensable,  2-3  fr.)  should,  therefore,  be  made  not  later  than  mid- 
day. From  the  above-mentioned  Piazza  delP  Accademia  we  follow  the 
Via  8.  Maria  to  the  end  of  the  town  and  ascend  the  valley  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Carrione.  At  (V4  M.)  a  group  of  houses  a  path  diverges  to 
the  right  to  large  quarries  of  inferior  marble,  but  we  continue  to  follow 
the  road,  passing  numerous  marble  cutting  and  polishing  works.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  (1  M.)  village  of  Torano  we  turn  to  the  ri^t  and  climb  the 
steep  lanes  to  the  marble  railway  (see  below),  the  metals  of  which  we 
follow  in  the  narrow  shacieless  upland  valley,  passing  numerous  quarries, 
to  (1  M.)  the  station  ot  Piastta.  We  may  push  on  to  the  highest  station 
(small  restaurant),  but  the  ascent  is  fatiguing,  and  should  be  attempted 
only  when  time  is  abundant.  A  horn  is  blown  as  a  signal  when  the  rock 
is  about  to  be  blasted.  The  blocks  of  marble  are  carried  away  partly  by 
means  of  ox-waggons,  partly  by  means  of  a  railway  (Ferrovia  Marmifera), 
which  sends  branches  into  several  of  the  lateral  valleys. 

76Y2  M.  Hassa  (^Hdtel  Massa,  with  garden;  Alb.  Qiappone, 
fair;  omn.  to  Oarrara),  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Duohy  of  Massa- 
Carrara,  which  was  united  with  Modena  in  1829,  with  9000  inhab., 
Is  pleasantly  situated  amidst  hills,  and  enjoys  a  mild  climate.  The 
handsome  rococo  Ch&teau  (17th  cent. ;  now  the  prefecture)  was  a 
summer-residence  of  Napoleon's  sister  EUsa  Bacciocchi,  Duchess  of 
Massa-Carrara.  The  loftily  situated  Ca«to22o,  now  a  prison,  commands 
a  splendid  view  (permesso  at  the  prefecture).  The  marble-quarries 
rival  those  of  Carrara. 

Country  fertile  and  well  cultivated.    The  picturesque   ruined 

castle  of  Montignoso  occupies  an  abrupt  hill  to  the  left.  —  8OY2  M. 

Seravezza^  with  marble-quarries,  lies  2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  station. 

'^-  Serravezza  is  the  atarting-point  for  the  exploration  of  the  8.  portion 

of  the  Alpi  Apnane,  the  S.W.  chain  of  the  Central  Apennines,  remarkable 
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for  the  bold  shapes  of  its  peaks.  19 ear  the  centre  of  the  mountains  lie 
the  AWerffo  Alpino  (2296  ft.),  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Monte  Pania  (6100  ft.), 
the  Alb.  del  Matanna ,  in  Palagnana^  and  a  d^pendance  of  the  latter  on 
the  Prati  di  Pian  d''Oriina  (3412  ft.),  all  three  much  frequented  in  summer, 
especially  for  ascents  of  the  Pania,  Mte.  Forato^  the  Prodnto  (3860  ft.),  and 
Mte.  Matarma  (4320  ft.)*  These  hotels  may  be  reached  from  Seravezza  in 
about  4V2-5  hrs.,  and  in  about  the  same  time  from  Bagni  di  Lucca  (p.  400) 
or  from  the  station  of  Ponte  a  Moriano  (p.  400). 

83  M.  Fietrasanta  (  Unione  /  Europajy  a  small  town  (4000  inhab.) 
wltb  ancient  walls,  beautifully  situated,  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in  1482.  The  cburcb  of  8,  Martino  (H  Duomo), 
begun  in  tbe  13th  cent.,  with  additions  extending  down  to  the  16th 
cent.,  contains  a  pulpit  and  sculptures  by  Stagio  Stag!.  Ancient 
font  and  bronzes  by  Donatello  in  the  Battistero.  Campanile  of  1380. 
S.  AgostinOj  an  unfinished  Gothic  church  of  the  14th  cent.,  contains 
a  painting  by  Taddeo  Zacchia,  of  1519.  In  the  Piazza  is  the  pinnacled 
Town  Hall.  Near  Pletrasanta  are  quicksilyer- mines  and  marble 
quarries. 

891/2 M.  Yiareggio.  —  Hotels.  On  the  beach:  *HdT.  dx  Bussie, 
B.  2V«,  L.  V4»  A.  »/4,  B.  1,  d^j.  2,  D.  4,  pens.  9  fr.j  H6t.  d'Italie,  B.  8-6, 
L.  Va*  ■A'.  •/<»  B-  y*i  d^j.,  ind.  wine,  2V2,  D.,  incl.  wine,  4,  pens.  5-7  fr.-. 
Hot.  db  Pabis;  Hot.  Gran  Bbetagna;  *H6t.  de  Flobbncs,  pens,  from 
7  fr.,  incl.  wine;  Hot.  de  Nice,  well  spoken  of-.  Hot.  de  la  Paix;  Hot. 
ToGNij  H6t.  Boma.  —  In  the  town :  Vittobia,  Sole,  both  unpretending.  — 
Pensions  :  Hayden^  closed  in  winter ;  Pini^  Piazza  Paolina^  pens.  incl.  wine 
6  fr.,  well  spoken  of.  —  Apartments  moderate.  —  Sea  Bathing  at  the  Stabili- 
mento  Ifetttmo^  Balena,  etc. 

Viareggio,  a  regularly  built  town  on  the  coast  (ca.  16,000  inhab.), 
and  a  sea-bathing  place,  has  lately  come  Into  favour  as  a  winter- 
resort.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  Pisa.  The  celebrated  pine- 
wood  (Pineta),  which  forms  a  half-circle  round  the  place  from  N.E, 
to  S.W.,  shelters  it  from  the  wind. 

A  monument  to  Shelley  (p.  393),  by  Urbano  Lucchesi,  was  erected 
in  the  Piazza  Paolina  in  1894. 

On  the  side  of  the  pedestal,  encircled  by  intertwined  branches  of  oak 
and  olive,  is  a  book  bearing  on  its  cover  the  word  *Prometeo\  Above 
this  is  the  following  inscription :  —  ^1894  to  P.  B.  Shelley,  heart  of  hearts, 
in  1822  drowned  in  this  sea,  consumed  by  fire  on  this  shore,  where  he 
meditated  the  addition  to  'Prometheus  Unbound*  of  a  posthumous  page  in 
which  every  generation  would  have  a  token  of  its  struggles ,  its  tears, 
and  its  redemption\  , 

Walks  In  the  somewhat  neglected  grounds  of  the  Piazza  Azeglio 

on  the  shore,  or  on  the  long  Molo,  with  its  lighthouse  (view). 

The  S.  portion  of  the  Pineta,  which  extends  along  the  coast  for 

31/2  M.,  belonged  to  the  Duchess  of  Madrid  (d.  1893),  first  wife  of 

Don  Carlos,  whose  fine  villa  is  about  3  M.  from  Yiareggio.    In  the 

smallei  and  inferior  part  of  the  wood  which  belongs  to  the  town  are 

the  ruins  of  a  hippodrome.  —  Longer  excursions  to  the  beautifully 

situated  Camajore  (2  hrs.),  and  to  the  Lake  of  Massaciuceoli,  near 

Torre  del  Lago  (p.  102). 

Fbom  Viabbgqio  to  Ldcoa,  14  M.,  a  branch-railway  in  >/«'!  hr.  via 
(5  M.)  Maesarosa  and  (8Vs  H.)  Jfozzano.    From  Nozzano  we  may  visit  the 
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•o-called  Bagni  di  Nerone^  a  beautifully  situated  Boman  ruin  on  the  road 
from  Viareggio  to  Lucca,  not  far  from  the  above-mentioned  Lake  of  Maua- 
eivccoli.  From  Lucca  (p.  394)  to  Florence  via  Pistoja,  see  p.  401;  to 
Bologna,  see  pp.  362,  361. 

The  line  enters  the  marshy  plain  of  the  Serchio.  92^2  M.  Torrt 
del  Lago,  At  (971/2  M.)  Migliarino  we  cross  the  Serchio. 

IO2V2  M.  Pisa  (p.  382).  To  the  left,  before  we  enter  the  station, 
rise  the  cathedral,  baptistery,  and  campanile.  We  then  cross  the 
Arno. 


IV.  Lombardy. 
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a.  From  tbe  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  the  Central  Station. 
Northern  Quarters  of  the  City-  The  Brera.  111.  —  b.  From 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo  and  the  Piazza  de  Mercanti  to  the 
Castello  and  the  Arco  della  Paca,  122.  —  c.  West  Quar- 
ters of  the  City.  Biblioteca  Ambrosiana.  Santa  Maria 
delle  Grazie.  San  Ambrogio,  124.  —  d.  Along  the  Via 
Torino  to  the  Southern  Quarters  of  the  City  (S.  Lorenzo, 
S.  Eustorgio,  Ospedale  Maggiore),  129.  —  e.  East  Quarters 
of  the  City.  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  its  Side 
Streets.  Giardini  Pabblici,  132.  —  f.  The  Cemeteries,  133. 
Excursion  to  the  Certosa  di  Pavia 134 

20.  From  Milan  to  Como  and  Lecco  (Oolico) 136 

21.  From  Milan  to  Bellagio.    The  Brianza 142 

22.  Lake  of  Oomo 143 

From  Colico  to  Sondrio  and  Bormio 151 

23.  From  Menagglo,  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  to  Lngano  and 

to  Lnino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore 152 

24.  From  Milan  to  Porto  Oereslo,  on  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  vi& 
Gallarate  and  Varese 166 

26.  From  Milan  to  Laveno,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  via  Sa- 

ronno  and  Yarese 167 

26.  From  Milan  to  Gallarate  and  to  Arena,  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore 158 

27.  From  Bellinzona  to  Genoa 159 

From  Milan  to  Mortara  (Genoa)  via  Vigevano    ....     160 

28.  Lago  Maggiore 161 

29.  From  Domodossola  to  Novara.  LakeofOrta.  From  Orta 
toVarallo 170 

30.  From  Milan  to  Genoa  vifc  Pavia  and  Voghera    .    .    .    .174 

From  Pavia  to  Alessandria  via  Torre-Berretti  and  Valenza. 
From  Pavia  to  Brescia  via  Cremona,  176. 

31.  From  Milan  to  Mantua  via  Cremona 177 

From  Cremona  to  Piacenza 180 

32.  From  Milan  to  Bergamo 180 

From  Bergamo  to  Ponte  della  Selva,  184.  —  From  Lecco 
to  Brescia  via  Bergamo,  186. 

33.  From  Milan  to  Verona 185 

34.  Brescia 187 

35.  The  Brescian  Alps 193 

1.  Lago  d'Iseo  and  Val  Camonica,  193.  —  2.  Val  Trompia, 
195.  —  8.  Val  Sabbia  and  Lago  d'ldro,  196. 

36.  The  Lago  di  Garda.   Rlva.    Arco 197 
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The  name  of  the  Germanic  tribe  that  invaded  Italy  in  568  is  now 
applied  to  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  which  is  separated 
from  Piedmont  by  the  Ticino,  and  from  Venetia  by  the  Mincio.  It  is 
divided  into  the  eight  provinces  of  Como,  Milano^  Pavia^  Sondrio,  Ber^ 
gamo,  Cremona^  Bretcia,  and  Mantova^  covering  an  area  of  about  9000  sq.  M., 
and  containing  3,713,331  inhabitants.  The  name  was  once  applied  to  a 
much  larger  tract.  Lombardy  has  not  inaptly  been  likened  to  an 
artichoke,  the  leaves  of  which  were  eaten  ofif  in  succession  by  the  lords 
of  Piedmont;  thus  in  1427  they  appropriated  Vercelli,  in  1531  Asti,  in  1703 
Val  Sesia,  in  1706  Alessandria,  in  1736  Tortona  and  Novara,  and  in  1743 
Domodossola.  The  heart  of  the  country,  if  we  continue  to  use  the 
simile,  would  then  be  the  Distkict  of  Milan,  or  the  tract  lying  between 
the  Ticino,  Po ,  and  Adda.  The  three  zones  of  cultivation  are  the  same 
as  in  Piedmont,  vig.  the  region  of  pastures  among  the  mountains,  that 
of  the  vine,  fruit-trees,  and  the  silk-culture  on  the  lower  undulating 
country  and  the  slopes  adjoining  the  lakes,  and  that  of  wheat,  maize, 
and  meadows  in  the  plains ,  the  yield  of  these  last  being ,  however ,  far 
more  abundant  than  in  Piedmont.  The  sunmiers  are  hot  and  dry,  rain 
being  rare  beyond  the  lower  Alps ,  and  falling  more  frequently  when 
the  wind  is  from  the  E.  than  from  the  W.,  as  the  moisture  of  the  latter 
is  absorbed  by  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  The  land,  however, 
is  more  thoroughly  irrigated  than  that  of  any  other  district  in  Europe, 
and  the  servitude  of  aquae  ductus^  or  right  to  conduct  water  across  the 
property  of  others,  has  been  very  prevalent  here  for  centuries.  A  failure 
of  the  crops  indeed  is  hardly  possible,  except  when  the  summer  is 
unusually  cold.  Meadows  yield  as  many  as  twelve  crops  in  the  year, 
their  growth  being  unretarded  by  the  winter.  The  so-called  Parmesan 
cheese  is  one  of  the  well-known  products  of  Lombardy.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  importance  of  Milan  was  due  to  its  woollen  industries,  but  sheep - 
breeding  has  in  modern  times  been  largely  superseded  by  the  silk-culture, 
an  industry  which  has  so  materially  increased  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
that  it  used  to  be  said  during  the  Austrian  regime  that  the  army  and  the 
officers  lived  on  mulberry  leaves,  as  their  produce  alone  sufficed  to  pay 
the  land  taxes.  Under  these  circumstances  the  population  is  unusually 
dense,  being  about  380  persons  to  the  sq.  mile,  exclusive  of  the  capital. 
The  central  situation,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country,  have  ever  ren- 
dered it  an  apple  of  discord  to  the  different  European  nations.  In  the 
earliest  period  known  to  us  it  was  occupied  by  the  Etruseans,  an  Italian 
race,  which  about  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  was  subjugated  or  expelled  by 
Celts  from  the  W.  These  immigrants  founded  Mediolanum  (Milan),  and 
traces  of  their  language  still  survive  in  the  modern  dialect  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  but  slowly  that  the  Italians  subdued  or  assimilated  these 
foreigners,  and  it  was  not  till  B.C.  220  that  the  Ramani  extended  their 
supremacy  to  the  banks  of  the  Po.  In  the  following  century  they  consti- 
tuted Gallia  Cisalpina  a  province,  on  which  Geesar  conferred  the  rights 
of  citizenship  in  B.C.  46.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  imperial  epoch 
these  regions  of  Northern  Italy  formed  the  chief  buttress  of  the  power  of 
Rome.  From  the  4th  cent,  on  Milan  surpassed  Rome  in  extent,  and, 
in  many  respects,  in  importance  also.  It  became  an  imperial  residence, 
and  the  church  founded  here  by  St.  Ambrosius  (who  became  bishop  in 
374),  long  maintained  its  independence  of  the  popes.  The  Lombards 
made  Pavia  their  capital,  but  their  domination,  after  lasting  for  two 
centuries,  was  overtiirown  hy  Charlemagne  in  774.  The  Lombard  dia- 
lect also  contains  a  good  many  words  derived  from  the  German  (thus, 
bron,  gast^  grdt^  pidy  smessor,  stordty  and  «<o«d,  from  the  German  Brun- 
nen,  Gast,  Greis,  Pflug,  Messer,  storen,  and  stossen).  The  crown  of 
Lombardy  was  worn  successively  by  the  Franconian  and  by  the  German 
Kingiy  the  latter  of  whom,  particularly  the  Othos ,  did  much  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  towns.  When  the  rupture  between  the  emperor 
and  the  pope  converted  the  whole  of  Italy  into  a  Guelph  and  Ghibelline 
camp,  Milan  formed  the  headquarters  of  the  former,  and  Cremona  those 
of  the  latter  party,  and  the  power  of  the  Hohenstaufen  proved  to  be  no 
match  for  the  Lombard  walls.     The  internal   dissensions  between  the 
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nobles  and  the  townspeople,  however,  led  to  the  creation  of  several  new 


I  principalities.  In  1287  Matteo  degli  VUeonti  of  Milan  (whose  family 
\  was  so  called  from  their  former  office  of  Mcecomites\  or  archiepiscopal 
judges)  was  nominated  ^Capitano  del  Papolo\  and  in  I2d4  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Lombardy  by  the  German  king.  Although  banished  for  a  time 
t  by  the  Ouelph  family  Delia  Torre,  both  he  and  his  sons  and  their  poster- 
ity contriv^  to  assert  their  right  to  the  Signoria.  The  greatest  of  this 
family  was  Oiovanni  Oaleaxxo,  who  wrested  the  reins  of  government  from 
his  uncle  in  1885,  and  extended  his  duchy  to  Pisa  and  Bologna,  and  even 
as  far  as  Perugia  and  Spoleto.  Just,  however,  as  he  was  preparing  at 
Florence  to  be  crowned  king  of  Italy ,  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1402, 
in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  On  the  extinction  of  the  Yisconti  family  in 
1447  the  condottiere  Francesco  S/orta  ascended  the  throne,  and  under  his 
descendants  was  developed  to  the  utmost  that  despotism  which  Leo  de- 
scribes as  'a  state  in  which  the  noblest  institutions  prosper  when  the 
?>rince  is  a  good  man;  in  which  the  greatest  horrors  are  possible  when 
he  prince  cannot  govern  himself;  a  state  which  has  everywhere  thriven 
I  in  Mohammedan  countries,  but  rarely  in  the  middle  ages  in  other  Christian 
countries  besides  this".  In  1494  when  Lodovico  il  Moro  induced  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  to  undertake  a  campaign  against  Naples ,  he  inaugurated 
a  new  period  in  the  history  of  Italy.  Since  that  time  Italy  has  at  once 
I  been  the  battlefield  and  the  prey  of  the  great  powers  of  fiurope.  Lodo- 
vico himself ,  after  having  revolted  against  France  and  been  defeated  at 
Novara  in  1500,  terminated  his  career  in  a  French  dungeon.  In  1525  the 
battle  of  Pavia  constituted  Charles  V.  arbiter  of  the  fortunes  of  Italy.  In 
1535,  after  the  death  of  the  last  Sforza,  he  invested  his  son,  I^ilip  II.  of 
Spain,  with  the  duchy  of  Milan.  In  1713  the  Spanish  supremacy  was 
I  followed  by  the  Austrian  in  consequence  of  the  War  of  Succession.    On 

four  occasions  (1733,  1745,  1796,  and  18(X))  the  French  took  possession  of 
)  Milan ,  and  the  Napoleonic  period  at  length  swept  away  the  last  relics  of 

I  its    medieeval    institutions.     Although    Napoleon   annexed    the   whole    of 

>  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Parma,   Tuscany,  and  Rome  (about  36,(XX)  sq.  M.  of 

;  Italian  territory)  to  France,   the  erection  of  a  kingdom  of  Italy  contri- 

,  buted  materially  to  arouse  a  national  spirit  of  patriotism.    This  kingdom 

I  embraced  Lombardy,  Venice,   S.  Tvrol,  Istria,   the  greater  part  of  the 

Emilia,  and  the  Marches  (about  32,000  sq.  M.).  Milan  was  the  capital, 
and  Napoleon  was  king ,  but  was  represented  by  his  stepson  Engine 
Beauhamais.  The  Austrian  Supremacy^  which  was  restored  in  1815,  proved 
irreconcilable  with  the  national  aspirations  of  the  people.  By  the  Peace 
of  Zurich  (10th  Nov.,  1859)  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of  the  district 
of  Mantua,  was  ceded  to  Napoleon  III.,  and  by  him  to  Sardinia. 


19.  Milan,  Ital.  Milano, 

Bailway  Stetiloiui.  1.  The  Central  Station  (PI.  F,  G,  1 ;  restaurant,  with 
prices  displayed),  a  handsome  and  well-arranged  structure,  is  decorated 
with  frescoes  by  Pagliano,  Induno,  and  Casnedi,  and  with  sculptures  by 
Vela,  Strazza,  Magni,  and  Tabacchi.  It  is  used  by  all  the  lines  of  the 
Sete  Adriatica  and  the  Rete  Medlterranea.  Omnibuses  from  most  of  the 
hotels  are  in  waiting  (fare  */i-U/i  fr.).  Fiacre  from  the  station  50  c.  for 
1  pers.  (within  20  minutes'  drive),  1  fr.  for  more  than  1  pers. ;  each  large 
article  of  luggage  25  c,  small  articles  taken  inside  the  cab  free.  Electric 
tramway  into  the  town  10  c.  (hand- baggage  only  allowed).  —  2.  The  Slazione 
Ferrovie  Nord  (PI.  C.  4),  for  the  lines  of  the  N.  Railway  to  Saronno  and 
Gome  (p.  136),  to  Erba  (B.  21),  and  to  Varese  and  Laveno  (B.  25),  is  con- 
nected with  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  the  Stazione  di  Porta  Genova,  and  the 
Central  Station  by  an  electric  tramway  (10  c).  —  3.  The  Stcuiione  di  Porta 
Oen&va  or  M  Forks  Tidnest  (PI.  B,  8),  a  secondary  station  for  the  trains  to 
Mortara  mad  Genoa  (p.  16U),  ig  of  little  significance  to  strangers.  —  Porterage 
to  the  town  for  luggage  under  100  lbs.  50  c,  according  to  tariff  (from  any 
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station).  —  Railway-tickets  for  the  Bete  Adriatica  and  the  Rete  Mediter- 
ranea  may  also  be  procured  at  the  Agmtia  InteifuiziondU  di  Viaggi  (Fratelli 
Gondrand),  Oalleria  Vittorio  Emanuele  24,  or  from  Thot.  Cook  i:  Son,  Via 
Alessandro  Hansoni  7 ;  for  the  N.  Railways  at  the  Agenzia  Ferrovie  Nord^ 
Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele  26.  —  For  the  stations  of  the  Steam  Tram- 
ways^  see  pp.  103,  131. 

Hotels  (all  those  of  the  first  class  have  lifts).  In  the  Town:  'Grand 
HdTBL  DK  LA  ViLLE  (PI.  a;  F,  6),  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  with  electric 
light,  a  winter-garden,  and  post  and  railway-ticket  offices.  B.  3-15,  L.  1, 

A.  1,  B.  IV2,  I>.  B,  pens.  15,  omn.  IVs  fr.  (prices  placarded  in  the  bed- 
rooms)*, *Gband  Hotel  Milan  (PI.  c*,  F,  3,  4),  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni  29, 
with  ticket  and  luggage  office,  R.  3V«-7,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  !»/»,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  5, 
pens,  from  10,  omn.  1,  electric  light  1,  heating  1  fr.  j  "Hot.  Cavouk  (PI.  b ; 

F,  3),  Piazza  Gavour,  pleasantly  situated  opposite  the  Giardini  Pubblici, 
R.  4V«,  L.  1»  A.  1,  B.  lV«fr.',  Continental  (PI.  e;  E,  4),  Via  Alessandro 
Manzoni,  also  with  electric  lighting,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  4-8,  B.  iVt,  d^j.  3,  D.  5, 
pens,  from  10,  omn.  I1/2  fr.  The  following  are  also  first-class  but  some- 
what less  expensive  :  ''Gbande  Bbbtaonb  et  Reighm ann  (PI.  d ;  D,  E,  6), 
Via  Torino  45,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3V2-5V2,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  9,  omn.  1  fr. ; 
"HdTBL  MfiTBOPOLE  (PI.  CI ',  E,  5),  Piazza  del  Duomo,  with  electric  light  and 
steam  heat,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  SVs-oVa,  B-  IVa^  d^j«  3>  !>•  5,  pens.  9-12,  omn. 
IV4  fr. ;  Rebecchino  (PI.  p-,  E,  5),  Via  8.  Margherita  16,  with  electric  light 
and  frequented  restaurant,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-572,  B.  lV«i  d^j-  3,  D.  472, 
pens.  8-10,  omn.  IV4  fr.  —  *Eubopa  (PI.  f-,  F,  5),  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  9, 
with  electric  lighting,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  3V2,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  2y2,  D.  4,  omn.  1, 
pens.  8-12  fr.-,  'Manin  (PI.  k;  F, 2),  Via  Manin,  near  the  Giardini  Pubblici, 
in  a  quiet  and  pleasant  situation,  R.  from  3,  L.  '/<»  A.  */<»  B.  l>/«,  d€j.  3, 

D.  4»/i,  pens,  from  10,  omn.  1  fr.;  '"Roma  (PI.  g;  F,  5),  Corso  Vitt.  Ema- 
nuele 7,  with  restaurant,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-3V2,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  9-11, 
omn.  1  fr. ;  Nazionalb  (PI.  s;  E,  4),  Piazza  della  Scala  4,  with  electHc 
lighting,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-4,  B.  l»/»,  ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  8-10,  omn.  1/2  fr., 
well  spoken  of.  —  The  following  are  all  good  Italian  houses  of  the  second 
class:  *Pozzo  (PI.  1-,  E,  6),  Via  Torino,  R.  21/2  fr.,  L.  60,  A.  60  c.,  B.  IV4, 
d^j.  3,  D.  41/2,  pens.  9,  omn.  1  fr.*,  "Feancia  (PI.  m;  F,  5).  R.  2-2V2fr., 
L.  60,  A.  60  c,  B.  IV*,  d^j.  3.  D.  incl.  wine  41/2,  pens.  8-10,  omn.  1  fr. ; 
Centbal  St.  Mabc  (PI.  h  •,  E,  6),  Via  del  Pesce ,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  2V2. 

B.  11/4,   d^j.  2V2,  I>-  4.   pens,  from  7,  omn.  */i{T.\  Bella  Venezia  (PI.  i; 

E,  F,  5),  Piazza  S.  Fedele,  R.  2V2  fr,  L.  60,  A.  60  c,  D.  4,  omn.  1  fr.; 
♦Anc8ea  b  Ginevba  (PI.  n ;  F,  5),  Via  Agnello  and  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele, 
R.  2-2V2  fr..  L.  60,  A.  60  c,  B.  IV4,  omn.  V4  fr.  i  •Anoioli,  Via  8.  Protaso, 
R.,  L..  &  A.  2V2,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  omn.  »/i  fr.;  Victobia  et  Lion  (PI.  o; 

G,  4,  5),  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Durini,  with 
electric  light,  R.  11/2-2  fr.,  L.  60,  A.  60  c,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  21/2,  D.  3V2,  pens.  7, 
omn.  Vi  fr. ;  "Biscione  b  Bellbyub,  Piazza  Fontana  (PI.  F,  5),  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
2V2-8V2,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  8V2,  pens.  8,  omn.  Vt^'J  Agnello  et  du  D6me, 
Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  2,  with  lift,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2-4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens. 
7-9  fr.  —  Unpretending  Italian  hotels,  with  trattorie:  Popolo  (PI.  r;  E,  5), 
Via  San  Protasio,  cor.  of  Via  Santa  Margherita,  with  lift.  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2*^, 
d^j-  2V2,  D.  3V2  fr. ;  ♦Hot.-Pknsion  Suisse,  Via  Visconti  15,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2-3, 
B.  11/4.  d^j.  2V2,  !>•  with  wine  4,  pens.  7  fr.;  Falcone,  Via  del  FaJicone, 
well  spoken  of;  "Pabsabblla,  Via  Passarella,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2,  B.  1,  d^j.  2, 
^-  3V2,  pens.  7V2,  omn.  '/*  fr. ;  Commebcio,  Piazza  Fontana,  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
2-2V2  fr.,  all  these  near  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 

Near  the  Central  Station :  Hot.  du  Nobd  (PI.  u  ;  F,  1),  with  lift,  electric 
light,  and  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2-4,  B.  iV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7-12  fr.; 
•Hot.  Tebminus  (PI.  v;  G,  1),  R.  3  fr.,  L.  60,  A.  60  c.,  B.  1V«,  d^j.  2V2, 
D.  4  fr.;  Alb.  Coho  (PI.  w;  G,  1),  with  small  garden;  Italia;  San  Got- 
TABDo,  German,  unpretending. 

Vensiona  (comp.  p.  ziz).  Boninif  Piazza  della  Scala  5,  well  spoken  of « 
V«via»«,  Via  Giulini  4,  pens.  6-7  fr. ;  Livi^  Via  Gabrio  Casati  1,  cor.  of  the 
Via  Dante,  with  lift  and  steam  heat,  6  fr.  —  Furoiahed  Eooma.  Mdt.  MtubU, 
Via  Carlo  Alberto  16,  near  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  R.  from  l»^  fr. 
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Keatannuiti  (RUioranti^  Trattorie;  comp.  p. xx).  *Cava^  Via  S.  Giaseppe, 
.near  tibe  Scala,  with  a  garden  (evening-concerts  in  sommer;  10c.  added 
on  each  order)}  Bi/fi,  Oambrinut^Balle,  *Savini^  all  three  in  the  Galleria 
Yitt.  Emanuele^  *Aee€ulemia,  Piazza  della  Scala^  *OrologiOy  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Piasza  delDuomo,  charges  reasonable  ^  Arigoni^  Via  Tom.  Orossi,  cor. 
of  Via  Santa  Hargherita  (concert  in  the  evening) ;  Biella  cTItaliay  Via  Oreflci ; 
Carini.  Piazza  del  Duomo ;  *Saviniy  at  the  Arco  della  Pace  (p  124),  a  large 
and  handsome  establishment,  with  a  concert-room  and  garden.  The  above 
mentioned  second-class  hotels  are  also  restaurants.  —  Fiasehetteria  Toscana^ 
behind  theE.  branch  of  the  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele;  good  Tuscan  wine. 

OafSt  (comp.  p.  zxii).  Cova^  Via  S.  Giuseppe  (see  above):  *Bi/Ji  (concerts 
in  the  evening;  see  above),  Campwi,  both  in  the  Galleria  Yitt.  Emanuele; 
Caffi  Antille,  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni,  opposite  the  Hdtel  de  Milan ;  Mar- 
Uni,  Aceademia  (see  above),  both  in  the  Piazza  della  Scala;  Carini^  Piazza 
del  Duomo;  £den^  Via  Cairoli  (see  p.  108);  the  cafds  in  the  (Hardini  Pubblioi 
(p.  133)  and  the  Ifew  Fork  (p.  124).  Beer  in  glasses  may  be  procured  at 
■most  of  the  caf^s.  —  Fanetone  is  a  favourite  kind  of  cake,  chiefly  used 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Carnival.  Milk  and  Bitcuitt  may  be  obtained 
at  the  shops  of  the  LeUteria  Lombarda  (Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  etc.). 

Beer  Houaee  (Birrerie;  comp.  p.  zxii;  Hazza**  or  small  glass  36  c,  *tazza 
grande*  or  half-litre  56  c).  *Oambrinus- Halle ^  see  above  (Munich  beer,  con- 
cert in  the  evening) ;  *Birrer%a  Milanese^  Via  Dante,  cor.  of  Via  Cordusio 
bavarian  and  Bohemian  beer ;  luncheons  served) ;  Birreria  Nationale^  a 
large  establishment  in  the  Via  Carlo  Alberto,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo  (Bav.  and  Bohem.  beer);  Orologio^  see  above  (Munich  beer); 
Birrtria  Svizzera^  Via  Cappellari,  next  door  to  the  Hdtel  M^tropole; 
Borghetii^  Via  Principe  Umberto  29;  Cuhnbacher  Biei'halUy  Via  Mercanti5; 
Birrtria  della  Scala,  Piazza  della  Scala;  *Spatenbr(iu,  Via  Ugo  Foscolo,  near 
the  Cathedral  Square  (also  luncheon-rooms). 

Baths.  *Terme  di  Milanoy  Foro  Bonaparte  68,  built  in  1895,  with  elec- 
tric light  and  swimming,  Turkish,  and  medicinal  baths ;  Bagni  delV  Atmun- 
tiata.,  Via  Annunziata  11;  Bagni  DufouTy  Via  S.  Vittorc;  Tre  Re,  Via  Tre 
Alberghi  24  (PI.  E,  6) ;  also .  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  17 ,  clean  and  not 
expensive;  Via  Pasquirolo  11,  etc.  —  Swimming  Baths:  *'Bagno  di  Diana 
(Pi.  H,  2),  outside  the  Porta  Venezia  (1  fr.). 

Cabs  Cattadine*  or  ^Broughams';  a  tariff  in  each  vehicle).  Per  drive 
by  day  or  night  1  fr. ;  per  hour  IVs  fr.,  each  i/t  hr.  addit.  1  fr. ;  each  large 
article  of  luggage  25  c. 

Eleetrie  Tramways.  1.  From  the  Fiazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  E,  6)  by  the 
Via  Al.  Manzoni  and  Via  Principe  Umberto  to  the  Central  Station  (PI.  F, 
G,  1).  —  2.  From  the  Fiazza  del  Duomo  by  the  Porta  Venezia  (PI  H,  2)  to 
the  Central  Station.  —  3.  From  the  Ficuza  del  Duomo  by  the  Via  Dante  to 
the  Stasione  Ferrovie  Nord  (PI.  C,  4)  and  thence  by  the  Via  Vincenzo  Monti, 
the  Forta  Sempione  (PI.  B,  2),  and  the  Corso  Sempione  to  the  dmitero  di 
Mutocco.  —  4  From  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  by  the  Porta  Tenaglia  (PI.  C,  2) 
and  the  Via  Bramante  to  the  Cimitero  Monumentale.  The  cars  on  this  route 
return  by  the  Porta  Volta  and  the  Via  Garibaldi.  —  5.  From  the  Central 
Station  by  the  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  E,  F,  1)  to  the  Stazione  Ferrovie  Nord 
(PI.  C,  4)  and  the  Staz.  di  Forta  Oenova  or  Ticinese  (PI.  B,  8).  —  Lines  also 
run  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  most  of  the  other  Citj/  Gates.  The  fare 
to  the  rail,  stations  is  10  c,  to  the  gates  and  the  Cimitero  Monumentale 
10  c.  by  day  and  20  c  at  night.  The  cars  on  the  chief  lines  are  often 
overcrowded,  and  passengers  should  be  on  their  guard  against  pickpockets. 

Electric  Tramway  round  the  whole  town  (Tramvia  di  Circonvallazione; 
from  one  gate  to  either  of  the  next  two  10  c). 

Local  Bailways  (generally  operated  by  steam)  connect  Milan  with  a 
large  part  of  Lombardy  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  187).  The  following  are  the 
only  lines  likely  to  have  much  interest  for  the  stranger:  —  1.  Railway 
from  mian  (Central  Station)  to  Monza  (p.  137)  in  V4-V<  hr.  (20  trains  daily); 
thence  Steam  Tramway  (6  trains  daily)  to  (IV4  hr.)  Trezzo  (p.  188)  and 
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(1  hr.)  Bergamo  (p.  180).  This  ia  a  very  eiyoyable  trip.  —  2.  Steam  Tram- 
way from  Milan  to  Monza  (p.  187)  in  1  hr.  (9-12  trains  daily;  fares  60, 
30  c  )  starting  at  the  Porta  Volta  and  Porta  Venezia  (PI.  H,2).  —  3.  To 
the  Torre  di  Mangano  and  Pctvia  (Gertosa),  see  p.  134. 

Post  Office  (PI.  E,  6),  Via  Bastrelli  20,  near  the  cathedral,  at  the  back 
of  the  Palazzo  Beale ,  open  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m. ;  branch-offices  at  the 
Central  Station,  etc.  —  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  E,  5),  In  the  Borsa^  Piazza 
Mercanti  19,  groundfloor. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  xxiii).  The  *  Teatro  alia  Seala  (PI.  E,  4),  the  largest 
in  Italy  after  the  S.  Carlo  Theatre  at  Naples,  was  built  by  Pietro  Marino 
in  1778,  and  holds  8600  spectators.  The  performances  (operas,  ballets, 
spectacular  pieces)  take  place  during  winter  only,  and  of  late  years  it  has 
been  liitle  used.  The  interior  is  worthy  of  inspection  (open  9-4x  Vt  fr.).  — 
*Teatro  Lirieo  /ntemazionale  (PI.  F,  6),  built  by  S/ondrini  in  1894  (on  the 
site  of  the  old  T.  Canobbiana),  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Larga  and  the 
Via  Bastrelli;  *  Teatro  Mantoni  (PI.  E,  6),  Piazza  S.  Fedele,  elegantly  fitted 
up,  good  performances  of  comedy;  Teatro  Dal  Verme  (PI.  D,4),  Foro  Bonar 
parte  (operas  and  ballets,  sometimes  used  as  a  circus);  Teatro  Filodram- 
matici  (PI.  E,  4),  Via  S.  Dalmazio,  operas ;  Teatro  Milanese.  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  plays  in  the  local  dialect.  —  Bden  Theatre  of  Varieties,  Via 
Cairoli  (PI.  D,  4);  Follia,  Via  dei  Batti  (PI.  E,  5). 

Bankera.  Mylius  is  Co.,  Via  Clerici  4  (PI.  E,  4) ;  Weilly  Schott  ligli, 
&  Co.,  Via  S.  Andrea  6  (PI.  F,  G,  4);  Zaee.  Pisa,  Via  S.  Giuseppe  4t  Fo»- 
willer  dr  Co.,  Via  Broletto  37;  Roesti  A  Co,,  Via  Andegari  14.  —  Money 
Changers :  MinoleUi,  Piazza  Mercanti  (PI.  E,  6) ;  Strada,  Via  Al.  Mansoni. 

Booksellera.  Boepli,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  37;  F.  Sacehi  ^  Pigli-t  Via 
S.  Margherita;  Qalli,  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele  17;  Lihreria  Treves,  Gall. 
Vitt.  Emanuele.  —  Newapapera.  Pereeverama  (10  c);  Oorriere  della  Sera 
(p.  zxii ;  6  c.);  La  Sera,  etc. 

Shopa.  The  best  are  in  the  Corso  and  the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele. 
The  Cittdi  d' Italia  (Fratelli  Bocconi),  Piazza  del  Duomo,  is  an  establishment 
in  the  style  of  the  large  Magasins  at  Paris  (fixed  prices).  —  The  Silk  Industry 
of  Milan,  in  which  upwards  of  200  considerable  tirms  are  engaged,  is  very 
important.  The  following  are  noted  retail-dealers:  Oogliati  <t  Co.,  Corso 
Vitt.  Emanuele,  adjoining  the  Hdtel  de  la  Ville;  Osnago,  Via  S.  Bade- 
gonda  6,  to  the  N.  of  the  cathedral;  Beeotzi,  Monghinoni,  is  Co.^  Corso 
Vitt.  Emanuele  2S.  —  Marbles:  Bacceriniy  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele  77.  — 
Photographs :  Oenevresi,  Via  Bastrelli  2 ;  Orell  Futtlfe  Photoeromes,  in  the 
show-rooms  in  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  and  the  Via  Al.  Manoni.  — 
Optician:  Dvroni,  Gall.  Vitt.  Emanuele  9.  —  Fancy  Goods:  Quglianetti, 
Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  8.  Paolo. 

Oigara.  Genuine  havanas  may  be  obtained  at  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele  90. 

Fhyaiciana.  Dr.  Jo7m  Sill,  Via  Principe  Umberto  17;  Dr.  ffereen.  Via 
Ugo  Foscolo  1  (consultation  2-3.30  p  m);  Dr.  Francis  Cozti,  Via  Mon- 
forte  6 ;  Dr.  Lindner,  Via  Senate  8a  (2-4) ;  Dr.  Fomoni,  Corso  Vitt.  Eman- 
uele 26 ;  Dr.  Sehulte .  Via  Cernaja  1 ;  Dr.  A.  Tilger,  Via  Napoleone  16.  — 
Private  Hospitals:  Casa  di  Salute  Purapini,  Via  Alf  Lamarmora  (PI.  G, 
H,  7) :  Asilo  EvangelieOy  Via  Monte  Bosa  12,  outside  the  Porta  Magenta.  — 
Chemists:  Valcamoniea  &  Jntrozzi,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  4;  Zambelletti, 
Piazza  S.  Carlo,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  (PI.  F,  4,  6);  Talini,  Via  Alessandro 
Manzoni,  opposite  the  Hdt.  de  Milan. 

Gooda  Agenta.    Fratelli  Oondrand,  Via  Tre  Alberghi  8  (PI.  E,  6). 

United  Statea  Conaul,  William  Jarvis;  vice-consul,  Signor  Lorenzo  Frette. 
British  Consul,  F.  Armstrong,  Via  Solferino  24 ;  pro-consul,  Wm.  M.  Tweedie, 

English  Church  Service:  All  Sainte  Church.  Yitk  Solferino  15,  opposite 
the  British  Consulate  (PI.  E,  1),  at  11  and  3.30.  —  Waldeneian  Church, 
Piazza  S.  Giovanni  in  Conca,  at  11  and  7. 

Collections  and  Objects  of  Interest.  [Artists  receive  free  admission 
to  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper,  the  Salone,  and  the  Certosa  di  PaTia 
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on  application  at  the  office  on  the  grotmdfloor  of  the  Brera,  while  per^ 
mission  for  the  Brera  itself  and .  the  Huseo  Poldi-Pezzoli  is  granted  on 
the  first  floor.    For  a  list  of  the  national  holidays,  see  p.  xxiii.J 

AmbroHana.  Library  shown  daily ,  10-3,  Snn.  and  holidays  1-3,  fee 
1^  fr.;  open  to  students  from  Nov.  12th  to  Aug.  31st,  daily,  10-3,  except 
Wed.,  Sun.,  and  festivals.  Pinacoteca^  Sun.  and  festivals  1-3,  other  days 
10-3,  V«f'-i  from  May  1st  to  Sept.  30th,  Wed.,  10-3,  free-,  p.  125. 

Brera.  Archaeological  Mu»eum^  daily,  i2-3.  »/«  fr»  f^^  on  Sun.  and  festi- 
vals. LibrarVy  daily,  9-4  and  7-10,  Sun.  10-2.  closed  on  holidays.  Picture 
Geaiery,  daUy,  9-4  (Nov .-Feb.  9-3),  1  fr.;  on  Sun.  and  holidays,  12-3,  free; 
p.  ii6 

£x?Ubition  of  the  Society  per  le  Belle  Arti^  daily,  10-6  (winter  104);  adm. 
50  c,  on  Son.  and  holidays  25  c. ;  p.  Ii6. 

last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Ftnci,  daily,  9-4, 1  fr.:  Sun.,  12-3,  free  5  p.  127. 

Mtueo  Borromeo^  Tnes.  A  Frid.,  1-4,  fee  (i/a-l  fr.)^  p.  126. 

Museo  Civico^  daily  (except  Kon.),  10-4,  1/2  fi"* »  3un.  A  holidays,  20  c. ; 
p.  133. 

Museo  Poldi-PezzdU^  daily,  9-4,  Sun.  &  holidays,  11-3,  1  fr. ;  p.  115. 

Mtueo  del  Risorgimento  Ncusionaley  daily,  12-4,  50  c;  Sun.  &  holidays, 
10  c;  p.  124. 

Palazzo  Beaky  daUy,  10-4,  fee  (1  fr.);  p.  114. 

Principal  Attractions  (2  days).  1st  day,  in  the  morning :  ^Cathedral, 
ascend  to  the  *Eoofi  Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele;  *Brera  (picture-gallery)  5 
in  the  afternoon :  Piazza  de**  Hercanti ;  Castello  \  in  the  evening :  walk  in 
the  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  and  Piazza  del  Duomo,  or  in  summer  in  the 
Giardini  Pubblici.  —  2nd  day,  in  the  morning:  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  and 
'Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper;  8.  Ambrogio;  'S.  Lorenzo;  8.  Satiro; 
Ospedale  Maggiore  (p.  131);  in  the  afternoon:  Cimitero  Monumentale.  — 
Excursion  to  the  'Certosa  di  Pavia  fp.  134);  to  Honsa  (p.  137;  comp. 
p.  107). 

Milan  (390  ft.),  Ital.  Milano^  surnamed  ^la  grande\  the  Medio' 
lanum  of  the  Romans,  which  was  rebuilt  after  its  total  destruction 
in  1162  by  the  Emp.  Frederick  Barharossa,  is  the  capital  of  Lorn- 
hardy,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  the  headquarters  of  an  army 
corps,  the  chief  financial  centre  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest 
manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  in  the  country,  silk  and 
woollen  goods,  gloves,  carriages,  machinery,,  and  art-furniture  being 
the  staple  commodities.  It  also  exports  a  considerable  amount  of 
cheese,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  other  country  produce.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  small  hut  navigahle  river  Olona^  which  is 
connected  hy  means  of  the  Naviglio  Orande  (p.  62)  with  the  Ticino 
and  Lago  Maggiore,  by  the  Naviglio  di  Pavia  with  the  Ticino 
and  the  Po,  and  by  the  Naviglio  delta  Martesana  with  the  Adda, 
the  Lake  of  ComOj  and  the  Po.  Milan  is  7  M.  in  circumference  and 
ranks  next  to  Naples  and  Rome  in  point  of  population,  containing, 
with  the  suburbs  and  a  garrison  of  5000  men,  425,800  inhabitants. 
There  aie  numerous  German  and  Swiss  residents.  —  For  the  cli- 
mate, comp.  pp.  XXV,  104. 

History.  The  favourable  situation  of  Milan  in  the  centre  of  Lombardy, 
near  the  beginning  of  several  of  the  great  Alpine  passes,  has  always  secured 
for  it  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  Under  the  Roman*,  who  conquered  it 
in  B.C.  222,  it  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Italy  (p.  104),  but  owing 
to  its  repeated  destruction  hardly  a  trace  of  that  period  has  been  left. 
After  the  decay  of  the  Lombard  sovereignty  the  power  of  the  archbishops 
(p.  104)  increased  enormously,  especially  under  Aribert  (1U18-45),  against 
>vhom  the  smaller  vassals   were  forced  to  form  a  league,  known  as  the 
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Motta.  At  a  later  date  the  people,  grouped  round  the  Carroedo^  fought 
for  the  Archbishops  against  Conrad  II.  and  the  noblesse,  expelling  the 
latter  from  the  city  in  1U41.  At  this  time  Milan  is  said  to  have  contained 
900,000  (?)  inhab.,  and  its  trade  and  indnstry,  especially  ihe  weaying  of 
woollen  goods  and  the  making  of  arms  and  objects  in  gold,  had  become 
very  important.  The  Boman  walls  had  long  since  become  too  cramped, 
and  in  1157  an  almost  circular  moat,  still  preserved  in  the  inner  canal 
(Naviglio),  was  constructed  round  the  town.  Neittier  this  fortification, 
however,  nor  the  heroic  courage  of  the  Milanese  could  resist  the  Emp. 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  Ghibelline  towns  of  Lom- 
bardy,  totally  destroyed  the  city  in  1162,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
churches.  The  emperors  severe  rule,  however,  soon  roused  the  whole  of 
Lombardy  against  him;  five  years  later  (1167)  Milan  was  rebuilt  by  the 
allied  cities  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Mantua,  and  Verona,  while  the  battle 
of  Legnano  (p.  155;  1176)  finally  shattered  Barbarossa's  hopes  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  empire  of  Charlemagne  (comp.  p.  104). 

The  VisconU  (p.  105),  who  became  'Signori'  of  Milan  in  1277  and 
furnished  several  occupants  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair,  made  an  end  of 
the  city'*s  constitutional  independence,  but  contributed  to  its  well-being  by 
the  introduction  of  the  silk-industry  (ca.  1340)  and  by  the  wide  extension 
of  their  sway.  A  new  outer  rampart  (the  Refouo  or  Red^osio)  was  con- 
structed in  this  period  to  protect  the  suburbs.  The  S/orzas  (1447-1535) 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Milanese  to  their  loss  of  liberty  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  court  and  their  patronage  of  art. 

The  wars  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cent,  and  the  heavy  taxes  of 
the  Spanish  Period  did  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the  city,  which  in  1590 
numbered  246,000  inhabitants.  In  1527  city -walls  were  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  outer  ramparts,  and  in  1549  a  new  series  of  fortified  and  bastioned 
walls  were  begun.  In  1714  Milan,  with  the  rest  of  Lombardy,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Austria.  In  1796  it  became  the  capital  of  the  ^^Oisalpine  Re- 
public'^ and  then  (down  to  1815)  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  bloody 
insurrection  of  the  Cinque  Oiornate  (May  17th-22nd,  1848)  compelled  the 
Austrians  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  the  patriotic  agitations  which  ensued 
were  happily  ended  by  the  desired  union  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy 
in  1859.  Ko  town  in  Italy  has  undergone  such  marked  improvement  as 
Milan  since  this  date. 

Art  History.  The  only  buildings  of  the  early-Christian  and  Romanesque 
periods  that  survived  the  destruction  of  1162  were  the  diurches  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo (the  oldest  church  in  Milan),  S.  Ambrogio  (the  quaintest  church  in 
Milan),  S.  Simpliciano,  S.  Sepolcro,  S.  Celso,  and  S.  Babila.  The  Gothic 
churches  are  more  of  decorative  than  constructive  value;  some,  like  the 
cathedral,  represent  a  not  very  successful  compromise  between  the  styles 
of  the  N.  and  of  Italy,  while  others  follow  Venetian  models  (the  Frari). 

It  was  not  till  after  1450  that  Filarete  (tower-gate  of  the  Castello,  Ospe- 
dale  Maggiore)  and  MichtHozzo  (Pal.  Medici,  Cappella  Portinari  in  S.  Eustor- 
gio)  succeeded  in  introducing  the  Tuscan  early-Renaissance  style,  and  this 
only  after  protracted  struggles  with  the  Lombard  masters,  who  clung  ob- 
stinately to  the  pointed  arch.  Their  influence,  along  with  traces  of  that 
of  K.  art,  is  mirrored  in  the  Lombardic  school  of  sculpture,  which  grew 
up  about  1460  and  gradually  extended  its  activity  to  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
even  8.  Italy.  Its  principal  masters,  the  brothers  Mantegazza^  Qiov.  Ant. 
Amadeo  (1447-1522),  Cristofano  SolaH  (d.  1540),  and  Tom.  RodaH  (d.  1526) 
may  best  be  studied  in  the  Certosa  in  Pavia,  the  Cappella  Golleoni  in 
Bergamo,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Como.  The  decline  of  the  style  is  shown 
in  the  late  works  of  Agostino  Busti^  surnamed  Bamhaja  (ca.  1480-1548).  A 
more  serious  and  realistic  conception  is  revealed  by  the  versatile  Cristo- 
foro  Foppa^  surnamed  Caradosso  (ca.  1445-1527),  who  is  also  famous  as  a 
medal -engraver  and  goldsmith.  —  The  earlier  painters  of  this  period, 
such  as  Vincenzo  Foppa  (d.  ii92\  who  seems  to  have  been  trained  in  Padua, 
and  his  pupil  Ambrogio  Borgognone  (d.  1623),  remained  faithful  to  the  local 
tradition. 

Milanese  art  reached  the  zenith  of  its  reputation  as  the  residence  of 
Bramante  (1472-1500),  to  whom  are  due  the  choir  and  dome  of  S.  Maria 
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delle  Grazie  and  the  sacristy  of  S.  Satiro,  and  of  Leonardo  da  Vinei  (1485- 
1500  and  1506-16).  The  latter  here  executed  his  masterpieces :  the  Last 
Supper  and  the  clay  model  of  the  equestrian  monument  of  Francesco 
EHTorza,  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1499.  Among  the  papils  of  Leonardo 
were  the  painters  Oiovanni  Antonio  Boltraffio^  Marco  da  Oggiono,  Andrea 
SalainOf  Cetare  da  Sesto,  s^nd  Oiovanni  Pedrini;  and  his  inQuence  is  also  mani- 
fest in  the  works  of  Bernardino  Zu<»t,  Andrea  Solai-io^  Oaudenzio  Ferrari^ 
and  Oiov.  Ant.  Bazzi  (il  Sddoma). 

We  recognize  Bramante^s  style  in  many  buildings  of  Lombardy,  such 
as  S.  Maria  in  Busto  Arsizio,  the  church  of  Abbiategrasso,  S.  Maria  delle 
Croce  at  Grema,  the  Cathedral  and  8.  Maria  de  Canepanova  at  Pavia,  the 
locoronata  at  Lodi.  Milan  itself  owes  its  present  architectural  phy- 
siognomy rather  to  the  masters  of  the  late- Renaissance:  —  Oaleazzo  AletH 
(p.  114;  Pal.  Marino),  Vine.  Seregni  (1509-94  j  Pal.  dei  Giureconsulti,  Pal. 
di  Giostizia),  and  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  of  Bologna  (1532-96:  court  of  the  Archi- 
episcopal  Palace).  The  churches  by  these  architects  (S.  Paolo,  8.  Vittore, 
S.  Fedele,  lower  part  of  the  cathedral  facade)  show  the  transition  to  the 
baroque  style.  The  most  important  architect  of  the  i7th  cent,  was  Ricchini 
(Brera,  parts  of  the  Ospedale  Maggiore). 

The  three  earlier  Procaccini,  the  chief  painters  after  1550,  betray  the 
mannerism  of  the  Carracci,  while  Ercole  Procaecini  the  Younger  (1596-1676), 
Giov.  Bait.  Crespi,  surnamed  /;  Cerano  (1557-1633),  Daniele  Crespi  (ca.  1590- 
1^0),  and  Nuvolone  (1606-61)  are  vigorous  disciples  of  the  same  eclectic 
masters  (p.  344).  —  The  sculpture  of  this  period  is  insignificant. 

In  recent  times  Milan  has  raised  itself  to  the  highest  artistic  rank  in 
the  kingdom.  Sculpture  is  here  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have 
become  almost  a  special  industry.  The  Milanese  Sculptors  take  great 
pride  in  their  technical  skill,  and  in  effective  imitations  of  nature. 
Among  the  best  known  are  Barzaghi,  Argentic  Calvi,  and  Barcaglia.  — 
Painting  is  represented  by  Bianchi^  PaglianOy  Bouvier^  Steffani^  Didioni^ 
and  others,  but  most  of  these  artists  seem  to  cultivate  the  modern  Pari- 
sian style,  and  to  be  entirely  oblivious  of  their  glorious  old  national 
traditions. 

a.  Trom  the  Piazza  del  Dnomo  to  the  Central  Station.  Korthem 

Quarters  of  the  City.   The  Brera. 

The  focus  of  the  commercial  and  public  life  of  Milan  is  the 
*Fiazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  E,  5),  which  has  recently  been  much  ex- 
tended, and  is  now  enclosed  by  imposing  edifices  designed  by  Men- 
goni  (p.  114).    It  is  a  centre  for  omnibuses  and  electric  tramways. 

The  celebrated  **CathedraI  (PI.  E,  F,  5) ,  dedicated  'Marine 
Nascentfj  as  the  inscription  on  the  facade  announces,  and  as  the 
gilded  statue  on  the  tower  over  the  dome  also  indicates,  is  regarded 
by  the  Milanese  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  and  is,  next  to 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  and  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  the  largest  church 
in  Europe.  This  huge  structure  covers  an  area  of  14,000  sq.yd8.(of 
which  about  2400  sq.  yds.  are  taken  up  by  the  walls  and  pillars),  and 
holds  about  40,000  people.  The  interior  is  162  yds.  in  length,  the 
transept  96  yds.  in  breadth,  the  facade  73  yds.  in  breadth ;  nave 
157  ft.  In  heiglit,  18  yds.  in  breadth.  The  dome  Is  220  ft.  in  height, 
the  tower  360  ft.  above  the  pavement.  The  roof,  marble  like  the  rest 
of  the  building,  is  adorned  with  98  turrets,  and  the  exterior  with 
upwards  of  2000  statues  in  marble.  The  stained-glass  windows  in 
the  choir  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  structure, 
which  was  founded  by  the  splendour-loving  Gian  Galeazzo  Vis- 
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conti  in  1386,  occnpies  the  site  of  the  early-Christian  basilica  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  general  style  of  the  building  is  Gothic,  bat 
shows  many  peculiarities.  The  author  of  the  original  design  is  un- 
known. Marco  da  Campione  and  Simone  da  Orsenigo  have  been 
named,  but  without  any  positive  proof.  The  latter  superintended 
the  building-operations  after  1387.  The  building  progressed  but 
slowly,  owing  to  the  dissensions  between  the  Italian  architects  and 
the  German  and  French  masters  (^Heinrich  von  Omilnd^  Ulrich  von 
Futsingen^  Jean  Mignot,  and  others),  who  were  frequently  called  to 
their  aid.  About  the  year  1500  Francesco  di  Oiorgio  of  Siena  and 
Oiov,  Ant.  Amadeo  appear  to  have  been  associated  in  the  super- 
intendence of  the  building,  and  after  them  the  work  was  conducted 
by  DolcebuonOy  Crista fano  Solari,  etc.  The  crypt  and  the  baptistery, 
the  style  of  which  Is  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  design 
of  the  building,  were  added  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cent  by 
Pellegrino  Tibcildi,  who  also  laid  down  the  marble  pavement  and 
designed  a  baroque  facade.  The  church  was  consecrated  by  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo  on  Oct.  20th,  1577.  The  dome  was  begun  in  1759  by  the 
architects  Croce  and  Merukij  and  was  finished  in  1775.  The  facade 
remained  uncompleted,  until  in  1805  Napoleon  (whose  marble 
statue,  in  antique  costume,  is  among  those  on  the  roof)  caused  the 
works  to  be  resumed,  according  to  Tibaldi*s  plan,  with  modifications 
by  Amati.  The  facade  is  about  to  be  restored  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  young  architect  Giuseppe  Brentano  (d.  1889),  whose  design 
won  the  first  prize  in  an  open  competition  in  1888.  The  new  main 
entrance  was  designed  by  Lod,  PogLiaghi, 

The  church  is  cruciform  in  shape,  with  double  aisles  and  a  tran- 
sept, the  latter  also  flanked  with  aisles.  The  Intbriob  is  supported 
by  fifty-two  pillars,  each  12  ft.  in  diameter,  the  summits  of  which 
are  adorned  with  canopied  niches  with  statues  instead  of  cap- 
itals. The  pavement  consists  of  mosaic  in  marble  of  different  colours. 

Interior.  By  the  principal  inner  portal  are  two  huge  monolith  col- 
umns of  granite  from  the  quarries  of  Baveno  (see  p.  167).  The  band  of 
brass  in  the  pavement  close  to  the  entrance  indicates  the  line  of  the 
meridian.  Bioht  Aisle:  Sarcophagus  of  Archbishop  Aribert  (1018-45), 
above  which  is  a  gilded  crucifix  of  the  11th  century.  Monument  of  Otto 
Visconti  (d.  1295)  and  Johannes  Visconti  (d.  1354) ,  both  archbishops  of 
Milan.  Gothic  monument  of  Marco  Carelli  (d.  1394).  Tomb  of  Canon 
Vimercati,  by  Bambaja.  —  Bioht  Transept  (W.  wall) :  Monument  of  the 
brothers  Qiacomo  and  Ghnbriele  de**  Medici,  both  of  Milan,  erected  by  their 
brother  Pope  Pius  IV.  (1564),  the  three  bronze  statues  by  Leone  Leoni 
(Aretino).  [Tickets  for  the  roof  (25  c,  see  p.  113)  are  obtained  near  this 
monument',  the  staircase  leading  to  the  dome  is  in  the  corner  of  the  side 
wall.]  The  altar  of  the  Offering  of  Mary  (£.  wall  of  S.  transept)  is  adorned 
with  fine  reliefs  by  Bambaja^  with  a  relief  of  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin 
by  Tantardini  at  the  foot.  Adjacent  is  the  Statue  of  St.  Bartholomew  by 
Marco  Agrate  (end  of  16th  cent.),  anatomically  remarkable,  as  the  saint 
is  represented  flayed,  with  his  skin  on  his  shoulder,  and  bearing  the 
modest  inscription  ^non  me  Praxiteles  sed  Marcus  finxit  Agrates\ 

The  door  of  the  S.  Saoristt  (to  the  right,  in  the  choir)  is  remarkable 
for  its  richly  sculptured  Gothic  decorations  (14th  cent.).  The  *  Treasury  here 
(adm.  1  fr.)  contains  silver  statues  and  candelabra  of  the  17th  cent. ;  the 
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enamelled  Ey&ngelium  of  Abp.  Aribert ;  a  diptych  of  the  6th  cent. ;  book- 
covers  adorned  with  Italian  and  Byzantine  carving  of  the  early  middle 
ages  ;  ivory  vessel  belonging  to  Bishop  Godfrey;  a  golden  Pax  by  Caradosao; 
and  lastly  a  statue  of  Christ  by  Crisio/ano  Solari. 

In  the  ambulatory,  a  little  farther  on,  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Martin  V. 
by  Jacopino  da  Tradate  (1421).  Then  the  black  marble  Monument  of 
Cardinal  Marino  Carracciolo  (d.  1538),  by  whom  £mp.  Charles  V.  was 
crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1520,  by  Bav^aja.  The  fourth  of  the 
handsome  new  Gothic  confessionals  is  for  the  German,  French,  and  English 
languages.  The  high-altar  is  adorned  with  a  crucifix  and  six  Ironze 
candelabra  by  Lod.  PogUagH  (1896).  The  stained  glass  in  the  three  vast 
choir-windows,  comprising  350  representations  of  scriptural  subjects,  were 
executed  by  AXoii  and  Qiov.  Bertini  of  Guastalla  during  the  present  cen- 
tury \  most  of  them  are  copies  from  old  pictures.  Before  the  N.  Sacbisty 
is  reached  the  Statue  of  Pius  IV.  is  seen  above ,  in  a  sitting  posture,  by 
Angela  Siciliano.  The  door  of  this  sacristy  is  also  adorned  with  fine  sculp- 
tures in  marble. 

In  the  centre  of  the  N.  Tbansept  is  a  valuable  bronze  ^Candelabrum, 
in  the  form  of  a  tree  with  seven  branches,  executed  in  the  13th  cent.,  and 
decorated  with  jewels,  presented  by  Oiov.  Batt.  TrivulziOj  in  1562. 

Left  Aisle  :  Altar-piece,  painted  in  16(X)  by  Fed.  Baroccio^  represent- 
ing S.  Ambrogio  releasing  Emp.  Theodosius  from  ecclesiastical  penalties. 
Upon  the  adjoining  altar  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Nuptials  of  Mary,  by  F,  Zuc 
core.  The  following  chapel  contains  the  old  wooden  Cruci^x  which  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo  bore  in  1576,  when  engaged,  barefooted,  in  his  missions 
of  mercy  during  the  plague.  Adjacent,  the  Monument  of  Abp.  Arcimboldi 
(ca.  1550),  and  by  the  wall,  the  statues  of  eight  Apostles  (13th  cent.).  Kot 
far  from  the  N.  side-door  is  the  Font^  consisting  of  a  sarcophagus  of  St. 
Dionysius  (?)  •,  canopy  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi. 

In  front  of  the  choir,  below  the  dome,  is  the  subterranean  ^Cappella 
8.  Carlo  Borromeo  (p.  169),  with  the  tomb  of  the  saint  \  entrance  opposite 
the  doors  to  the  sacristy,  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  choir  (open  till  10  a.m. ; 
at  other  times  1  fr.j  for  showing  the  relics  of  the  saint  5  fr.). 

Tlie  traveller  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  the  *Roop  and 
TcwEB  of  the  Cathedral.  The  staircase  ascends  from  the  comer  of 
the  right  transept  (ticket  25  c. ;  open  till  an  hour  before  sunset,  in 
summer  from  5  a.m.),  where  an  excellent  panorama  of  the  Alps  by 
F.  Bozzoli  may  be  bought  (also  at  Pirola^Sf  Piazza  della  Scala  6 ; 
1  fr.).  As  single  visitors  are  not  now  admitted,  except  when  other 
visitors  are  already  at  the  top,  a  party  of  two  or  more  must  be 
made  up.  The  well-informed  guide  demands  1  fr.  per  person  for 
his  services.  The  visitor  should  mount  at  once  to  the  highest  gallery 
of  the  tower  (by  194  steps  inside  and  300  outside  the  edifice).   A 

watchman,  generally  stationed  at  the  top,  possesses  a  good  telescope. 
View.  To  the  extreme  left  (S.W.),  Monte  Viso,  then  Mont  Cenis 
(p.  2);  between  these  two,  lower  down,  the  Superga  (p.  38)  near  Turin; 
Mont  Blanc,  Great  St.  Bernard ',  Monte  Bosa,  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  \ 
to  the  left  of  the  last,  the  prominent  Matterhorn ;  then,  the  Cima  di  Jazzi, 
Strahlhom,  and  Mischabel*,  N.W.  the  Monte  Leone  near  the  Simplon; 
the  Bernese  Alps;  N.  the  summits  of  the  St.  Gotthard  and  Spliigen,  and 
E.  in  the  distance  the  Ortler.  To  the  S.  the  Certosa  di  Pavia  (p.  134)  is 
visible,  farther  E.  the  towers  and  domes  of  Pavia  itself,  in  the  background 
the  Apennines.    Perfectly  clear  weather  is  necessary  to  see  all  these  points. 

In  front  of  the  cathedral  rises  the  colossal  bronze  Equestrian 
Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  n.,  completed  in  1896  from  the  model 
by  Ercole  Rosa  (d.  1893).  The  well-executed  reliefs  on  the  pedestal 
represent  the  Allies  entering  Milan  after  the  battle  of  Magenta. 
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To  the  S.  stands  the  Palazzo  Beale  (PI.  E,  F,  5,  6;  adm.,  see 
p.  109),  built  in  1772  on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  di  Corte,  the  man- 
sion of  the  Visconti  and  the  Sforza.  It  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
Appiani,  Luini,  and  Hayez,  and  contains  seYeral  handsome  saloons. 
In  the  street  to  the  left,  beyond  the  palace,  are  visible  the  tower 
(1336)  and  apse  of  the  fine  half-Romanesque  church  of  5an  Oottardo, 
formerly  the  chapel  of  the  Visconti.  • —  Adjacent,  on  the  E.,  is  the 
large  ^chiepiscopal  Palace  (^Palazzo  Arcivescovile  ,*  PL  F,  5),  by 
Pellegrino  Tibaldi  (1565),  containing  a  fine  court  with  a  double 
colonnade  and  marble  statues  (Moses  and  Aaron)  by  Tantardini  and 
Strazza.  The  second  court,  on  the  side  next  the  Piazza  Fontana, 
is  embellished  with  Corinthian  columns  of  the  i5th  century.  — 
The  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  is  skirted  by  the  Via  Carlo 
Alberto  (see  p.  122),  beyond  which,  to  the  N.W.,  lies  the  Piazza 
de  Mercanti  Q?.  122). 

On  the  N.  side  is  the  imposing  palatial  facade  (finished  in 
1878)  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  *0alleria  Vittorio  Emanuele 
(PI.  E,  5),  connecting  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  with  the  Piazza  della 
Scala.  This  is  the  most  spacious  and  attractive  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  It  was  built  in  1865-67  by  the  architect  Gius, 
Mengoniy  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  modern  Italian  architects, 
who  unfortunately  lost  his  life  by  falling  from  the  portal  in  1877. 
The  gallery,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  8  million  fr.  (320,000f.), 
is  320  yds.  in  length,  16  yds.  in  breadth,  and  94  ft.  in  height. 
The  form  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  an  octagon  in  the  centre, 
over  which  rises  a  cupola  180  ft.  in  height.  The  arcade  contains 
handsome  shops,  and  is  fitted  with  electric  light. 

The  Piazza  della  Scala  (PI.  E,  4)  is  embellished  with  the 
Monument  op  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519)  by  Magni^  erected 
in  1872.  The  statue  of  the  master  in  Carrara  marble,  over  lifesize, 
stands  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  surrounded  by  Marco  daOggiono,  Cesare 
da  Sesto,  Salaino,  and  Boltrafflo,  four  of  his  pupils.  —  In  the  piazza, 
to  the  N.W.,  is  the  Teatro  alia  Scala  (p.  108).  To  the  S.E.  is  the 
large  Palazzo  Mabino  (PI.  E,  4),  in  which  the  Municipio  has  been 
established  since  1861,  erected  by  Galeazzo  Alessi  in  1555  et  seq. 
for  Tom.  Marini  of  Genoa.  The  main  facade,  towards  the  Piazza 
della  Scala,  was  completed  in  1890  from  the  designs  of  Luca  Bel- 
trami.  The  *Court  is  handsome. 

Behind  the  PaL  Marino  is  the  Piazza  S.  Fedele,  with  a  monument 
to  Al.  Manzoni  (p.  141)  and,  to  the  N.,  the  Jesuit  church  of  8,  F«- 
d€ie(Pl.E,F,4),  erected  by  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  in  1569  from  designs 
by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  and  containing  a  sumptuous  high-altar.  The 
adjoining  Palazzo  del  Censo  ed  Archivio^  formerly  the  Jesuit  college, 
contains  part  of  the  government  archives.  —  To  the  N.  of  this  point 
is  the  Via  degli  Omenoni^  with  the  palace  of  the  same  name  (No.  1), 
erected  by  Leone  Leoni  and  adorned  with  Caryatides.    The  Via 
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degli  Omenoni  ends  in  the  Piazza  Belgiojoso,  'which  contains  the 
Palazzo  Belgiojoso  (No.  2)  and  ManzonVs  House  (No.  3),  with  fres- 
coes by  Glac.  Oampi  (1894). 

Adjacent,  Via  Morone  10  (PI.  F,  4),  is  the  ♦Museo  Poldi- 
Peszl^,  bequeathed  to  the  town  by  Oav.  Poldi-Pezzoli  in  1879  and 
exhibited  in  the  tastefully-furnished  house  formerly  occupied  by 
the  founder.  The  collections  include  valuable  pictures ,  arms  and 
armour,  and  small  objects  of  antiquity  (adm.,  see  p.  109;  cata- 
logue 1  fr.). 

First  Floor.  In  the  library  (to  the  left)  is  a  portrait  of  an  ecclesias- 
tic, by  Bibera.  —  The  next  two  rooms  contain  nothing  of  importance.  — 
Sala  Dobata  (to  the  right).  Fine  carved  furnitnre;  carpets:  porcelain 
from  Dresden,  China,  Sevres,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  cases  at  the  window 
to  the  left,  antique  gold  ornaments  and  silver  plate,  goldsmith''s  work  of 
the  16-18th  cent. ;  in  the  centre-cases,  Romanesque  crosses  and  reliquaries, 
valuable  vessels  embellished  with  gems  and  enamelling ;  in  the  last  case, 
Boman  and  Oriental  bronzes,  antique  glass,  etc.;  below  the  mirror,  cloi' 
flonn^  enamel  from  China,  Persian  weapons.  Among  the  pictures  the 
following  are  most  noteworthy :  *21.  JHero  delta  Francesco.  Portrait  of  a 
woman;  22.  Bart.  Vivarini,  Piet&,  in  a  Gothic  frame;  19.  Vine.  Foppa 
(Ambrogio  de  FTeditf),  Portrait;  20.  Crivelli^  Christ  and  St.  Francis;  17.  Botti" 
celli^  Madonna;  18.  Qirolamo  da  Santa  Croce^  Portrait;  no  number,  JHntu- 
ricckio  (Baffaelino  del  Oarbot)^  liadonna;  Boltraffio^  Madonna;  16.  Luini^ 
Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine.  —  Sala  Neba.  Pictures:  23.  Early  Flemish 
Master^  Annunciation;  24.  Signwelli^  St.  Barbara;  25.  Borgognone^  Bi.  Catha- 
rine ;  Andrea  Solario^  26.  John  the  Baptist  (1499),  29.  St.  Catharine; 
81.  V.  Foppa,  Madonna.  Also  a  marble  statue  by  Bartolini,  representing 
Beliance  upon  God.  —  Stanza  da  Letto.  Pictures:  33.  Bertint,  Portrait 
of  Cav.  Poldi-Pezzoli;  no  number,  Bern.  Luini,  Crucifixion;  35.  Imitator  of 
Botticelli,  Descent  from  the  Cross.  Venetian  glass.  —  To  the  left.  I.  Stanza 
A  QxiADBi:  62.  Marco  Palmezzano,  Portrait;  56.  Domenichino,  Cardinal; 
57.  Elsheimer,  Landscape  with  Diana.  —  II.  Stanza  a  Qxiadbi:  88.  Ant. 
da  Mvrano,,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  angels ;  Luini,  84.  Tobias,  85.  St.  Je- 
rome; no 'number,  Oaud.  Ferrari,  Madonna  with  angels;  Bart.  Jfontagna, 
98.  St.  Jerome,  100.  St.  Paul ;  •106.  A.  Solario,  Ecce  Homo ;  above,  Solario, 
88.  Jerome  and  Anthony;  lOSbis.  Andrea  Cordegliaghi,  Portrait  of  a  man; 
108 ter.  Cotimo  Tura,  A  canonized  bishop;  109.  Boltraffo,  Madonna;  above, 
^Cima  da  Conegliano,  Angel's  head;  111.  Lor.  Costa,  Saint.  —  III.  Stanza 
A  Qdadbi:  above  the  door,  ♦127.  Carpaccio,  Venetian  senator;  121.  Borgog- 
none,  Madonna  with  angels ;  122.  Mantegna,  Madonna ;  125.  B  Luini^  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross  and  the  Virgin  Mary;  *130.  A.  Solario,  Flight  into 
Egypt  (1515);  138.  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Madonna;  *139.  Fra  Bar- 
iolommeo,  Small  altar-piece,  with  the  Madonna  and  saints  within  and  the 
Annunciation  without  (1500);  142.  Romanino  (not  Moretto),  Madonna  en- 
throned, with  saints  and  angels,  in  an  attractive  landscape;  150.  Pietro 
Perugino,  Madonna  with  angels ;  146.  Carpaccio,  Samson  and  Delilah ; 
149.  Venetian  School  (signature  Giov.  Bellini  is  forged),  Pietk.  —  We  now 
return  and  enter  the  Abhoubt  to  the  right. 

The  Via  Albssandro  Manzoni  (PI.  E,  F,  4,  3 ;  electric  car  to 

the  Central  Station,  see  p.  107),  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of 

the  city,  begins  at  the  Piazza  della  Scala  (p.  114).  In  the  Via  Bigli, 

the  first  cross-street  beyond  the  Via  Morone,  stands  the  Casa  Ta- 

vema  or  Ponti  (No.  11),  with  a  fine  portal  and  an  admirably  restored 

court  of  the  16th  century.  —  From  the  Via  Monte  Napoleone,  the 

next  cross- street,  we  turn  to  the  left  into  the  Via  S.  Spirito  (PI.  F, 

4,  3),  with  the  Palazxi  Bagatti-Valsecchi  (No.  10  on  the  right,  No.  7 

on  the  left),  built  In  1882  and  1895  in  the  style  of  the  16th  cent. 

8» 
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and  adorned  "with  old  portals,  frescoes,  marble  sculptures,  and  wood- 
carvings  (visitors  admitted;  fee  1  fr.). 

The  Via  Al.  Manzonl  ends  at  tlie  Piazza  Cavoxtr  (PI.  F,  3),  in 
which,  opposite  the  S.W.  entrance  of  the  GiardiniPuhblici(p.  l33), 
rises  a  Bronze  Statue  of  Cavour,  by  Tabacchi,  with  a  figure  of  Clio, 
by  Tantardini,  on  the  pedestal. 

Farther  on,  in  the  Via  Principe  Umberto,  to  the  left,  is  a  statue 
of  Agostino  Bertano  (.1812-86) ,  physician  and  statesman.  To  the 
right  are  the  show-rooms  of  the  Society  per  le  Belle  Arti  (PL  F,  2j 
adm.,  see  p.  109).  This  street  ends  at  the  Forta  Principe  Umberto 
PL  F,  1)  and  the  large  open  space  in  front  of  the  Central  Station 
p.  106). 


1 


At  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Piazza  della  Scala  begins  the  Via 
San  QnjSEPPB  (PL  E,  4),  which  is  traversed  by  the  electric  tramway 
to  the  Porta  Garibaldi.  To  the  right  is  the  former  Casino  de'  Nohili 
(Nos.  2  &  4),  with  a  Renaissance  court  by  Bramante,  —  In  the  Via 
del  Monte  di  PietJi,  the  second  side-street  on  the  right,  is  the  hand- 
some Cassa  di  RisparmiOy  or  savings-bank,  by  Balzaretti.  —  The 
Via  di  Brera,  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  Via  S.  Giuseppe,  leads 
to  the  — 

♦Palazzo  di  Brera  (PL  E,  3;  No.  28),  built  for  a  Jesuit  college 
by  Ricchini  in  1661  et  seq.,  and  now  styled  Palazzo  di  Scienze, 
Lettere  ed  Arti.  It  contains  the  Picture  Gallery  described  below, 
the  Library  founded  in  1170  (300,000  vols.;  adm.,  see  p.  109),  a 
Collection  of  Coins  (50,000),  the  Observatory ,  a  collection  of  Casts 
from  the  Antique^  and  an  Archaeological  Museum  (p.  121). 

In  the  centre  of  the  handsome  Coxjbt  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Napoleon  J.,  as  a  Roman  emperor,  by  Canova^  considered  one  of 
his  finest  works.  By  the  staircase,  to  the  left,  the  statue  of  the  cel- 
ebrated jurist  Cesare  Beccaria  (d.  1794),  who  was  the  first  scientific 
questioner  of  the  wisdom  of  capital  punishment.  The  court  is  also 
adorned  with  several  other  statues. 

The  staircase  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  on  which  is  the  *Pictxjiib 
Gallebt  or  Pinacoteca,  founded  in  1798  by  the  Cisalpine  Republic 
(adm.,  see  p.  109 ;  catalogue  1^2  f^O*  —  ^^®  6®™  ^^  *^®  collection 
is  Raphael's  Sposalizio  (No.  270),  the  chief  work  of  his  first  or 
Umbrian  period.  The  numerous  pictures  of  the  Lombard  school, 
and  particularly  the  frescoes  sawn  out  of  churches,  are  also  very 
valuable.  The  authenticity  of  the  Head  of  Christ  (No.  267)  ascribed 
to  Leonardo  Is  open  to  considerable  doubt.  No.  265  is  Ihe  best  of 
the  oil-paintings  by  Bernardino  Luini,  and  Nos.  47  and  52  are 
the  best  of  his  frescoes.  The  most  interesting  works  of  the  early 
Italian  school  are  Nos.  264,  273,  and  282,  all  by  Mantegna.  The 
collection  also  affords  an  instructive  survey  of  the  progress  of  Carlo 
CriveUi  (^ho  flourished  in  1468-93 ;  2nd  room),  a  master  who  con- 
nects the  Paduan  school  with  that  of  Venice.    The  most  notable 
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works  of  the  latter  school  are  No.  168  by  Oentile  Bellini,  Nos.  284 
and  261  by  Giovanni  Bellini^  and  Nos.  19  and  300  by  Cima  da 
Conegliano;  and  of  a  later  period  No.  209  by  Bonifaxio  J.,  Nos.  248 
and  288bi8  by  Titian,  and  Nos.  253,  254, 255  (7tb  room)  by  Lorenzo 
Lotto,  rivalled  by  Oiov,  Bait,  Moroni  (No.  214)  of  Bergamo.  Of  Cor- 
reggio  the  collection  now  possesses  an  admirable  early  work  (5th  room, 
no  nnmber).  No.  456  by  Domenichino,  and  No.  331  by  Guercino, 
represent  the  Italian  masters  of  the  17th  century.  The  most  im- 
portant works  of  foreign  schools  are  No.  447  by  Rubens,  No.  446  by 
Van  Dyck,  and  No.  449  by  Rembraryit,  —  Each  picture  bears  the 
name  of  the  painter. 

I.  AND  n.  Antb-Ghambbbs  :  69.  Frescoes  by  Bernardino  Luini, 
some  of  them  approaching  the  genre  style  (Nos.  2,  11,  13),  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Mary  (5,  19,  42,  43,  51,  63,  69,  70),  ♦Ma- 
donna with  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Barbara  (47),  God  the  Father 
(48),  Angels  (14, 26, 45, 49,54,68),  and  ♦St.  Catharine  placed  in  her 
sarcophagus  by  angels  (52;  with  the  Inscription  K.  V.  S.Ch.,  i.e, 
'Katharina  Virgo  Sponsa  Ohristi*);  Bramantirho  (4);  Mareo  da 
Oggiono  (15,  20,  33);  Foppa,  St.  Sebastian  (71);  Gauden%io  Fer- 
rari, Adoration  of  the  Magi  (25).  —  To  the  left  of  this  room  Is  the 
Appbndicb  al  Vestibolo,  containing  a  continuation  of  the  fres- 
coes. To  the  right,  19.  Borgognone,  Madonna  and  angels ;  15.  Vine, 
Foppa,  Same  subject ;  on  the  exit-wall,  13.  Bern,  Luini,  Madonna 
with  saints  and  the  donor.  —  Adjacent  is  the  Gallebia  Ogoioni. 
On  the  entrance- wall,  1.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  above,  Pieti 
(1493),  both  by  Carlo  Crivelli;  to  the  right,  16.  Venetian  School 
(Lor,  Lotto?),  Assumption;  24.  Bern,  Luini,  Madonna.  —  We 
return  to  the  II.  Ante-Chamber  and  enter  — 

Room  I.  On  the  entrance- wall  are  a  specimen  of  Nuvolone  (139. 
The  artist's  family)  and  other  Italian  works  of  the  17-18th  centuries. 
—  On  the  back-wall  are  works  of  the  Lombard  school  of  the  15- 
16th  cent.:  to  the  right,  91  bis.  Vine,  Civerchio,  Adoration  of  the 
Holy  Child;  87 bis.  Arribr.  Borgognone,  SS.  Jerome,  Ambrosius,  and 
Catharine,  with  a  Plet^  above;  87.  Bernardino  de*  Conti,  Madonna, 
with  the  four  great  church-fathers,  SS.  Jerome,  Gregory,  Augustine, 
and  Ambrose,  and  the  donors,  Lodovico  More,  his  wife  Beatrice, 
and  their  two  children;  75.  Borgognone,  Assumption  and  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin  (1522);  81.  Vine,  Foppa,  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  angels;  96.  Marco  da  Oggiono,  Fall  of  Lucifer;  no  number, 
Oiov,  Pedrini,  Magdalen ;  Bramantino,  Holy  Family ;  105.  Pedrini, 
Madonna  (unfinished);  yS,  B.  Luini,  Madonna  with  saints;  left 
wall,  107.  G,  Ferrari,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine ;  109.  Bem,La- 
runi,  Madonna  with  saints;  109 bis.  Borgognone,  St.  Bochus.  — 
To  the  left  is  — 

Boom  II,  devoted  to  the  N.  Italian  and  Umbrian  schools  of  the 
15th  century.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  159.  Gentile  daFahriano, 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin ;  162.  Ant,  VivaHm  and  Giov,  Alemanno, 
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Madonna  with  saints;  167.  Bdrt.  Montagna,  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  angels  and  saints,  one  of  the  artist's  masterpieces  (1499). 

*168.  Gentile  BeUini,  Preaching  of  St.  Mark  at  Alexandria. 

In  this  piece  we  ^perceive  that  the  art  of  Gentile  (brother  of  Giovanni) 
on  the  eve  of  his  deatn  was  better  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  .  .  .  The 
composition  is  fine,  the  figures  have  the  individuality  which  he  imparted, 
and  the  whole  scene  is  full  of  stem  and  solid  power.  —  ''Bittory  of  PainU 
ing  in  North  Jtaly\  by  Crotoe  and  Cavalcatelle. 

172.  Palma  Vecchio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (completed  by  Ca- 
riani?) ;  —  178.  Marco  Palmezzano,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ;  176. 
Niceolh  Rondinelli^  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints  and  angelic 
musicians;  315.  Liberate  da  Verona,  St.  Sebastian;  ^179.  Ercole 
de*  Roberti,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  St.  Angnstine  and  Pietro 
degli  Onesti ,  brought  from  S.  Maria  in  Porto  Fnori  at  Ravenna ; 
177.  Rondinelli,  John  the  Evangelist  appearing  to  Galla  Placidia 
(p.  369);  — 186.  Palmexzano,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints ;  186. 
OarofalOj  Pietk ;  187.  Piero  della  Francesco,  Madonna  with  saints 
and  Duke  Federigo  da  Montefeltro;  188.  Oiov.  Sanii  (Raphael's 
father).  Annunciation;  189.  C.  CriveUi,  Christ  on  the  Cross;  ♦191. 
Cima  da  Conegliano,  SS.  Peter  Martyr,  Augustine,  and  Nicholas 
of  Bari;  ♦193.  C.  CriveUi,  Madonna  and  Child;  195.  Timoteo  Viti, 
Annunciation,  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Sebastian;  197 bis. 
Luea  Signorellij  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints  (spoiled  by 
restoration) ;  —  202.  Oirol.  Oenga,  Madonna  and  saints. 

Room  III  (and  IV th  Ante-Chamber).  Venetian,  Brescian,  and 
Bergamasque  masters  of  the  16th  century.  To  the  left,  206.  Moretto, 
Madonna  on  clouds,  with  SS.  Jerome,  Anthony  Abbas,  and  Francis 
(the  Madonna  injured) ;  —  212.  Paris  Bordone,  Baptism  of  Christ ; 
♦209.  Bonifazio  J.  (d.  1540),  Finding  of  Moses  in  the  ark  of  bul- 
rushes, in  the  style  of  Giorgione  ;  213.  Paolo  Veronese,  Christ  at  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee ;  216,  Bonifazio  II.,  Christ  atEmmaus ; 
216.  Parii  Bordone,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  —  217.  Joe.  Tinto- 
retto, Pietk ;  Afofom',  ♦214.  Nayagiero,  PodestJi  of  Bergaipo  (1565), 
218.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin ;  Paolo  Veronese,  ^219,  220,  221. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  with  SS.  Gregory  and  Jerome  to  the  left  and 
SS.  Ambrose  and  Augustine  to  the  right;  —  230.  Jac.  Tintoretto, 
SS.  Helena,  Macarius,  Andrew,  and  Barbara;  ^227.  Paolo  Veronese, 
SS.  Anthony  Abbas,  Cornelius,  and  Cyprian,  a  monk,  and  a  page, 
the  finest  *  conversazione*  piece  (see  p.  251)  by  this  master;  234bis. 
Jac.  Tintoretto,  Finding  of  the  body  of  St.  Mark ;  —  234.  Oirol,  Sa- 
voldo,  Madonna  and  saints ;  no  number,  Paris  Bordons,  Holy  Family, 
with  a  canonized  bishop  and  the  pious  donor. 

Room  IV.  To  the  left,  Moretto,  235.  St.  Frances  of  Assisi, 
239.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  244.  Lor.  Lotto,  Piet^;  ^248. 
Titian,  St.  Jerome,  a  characteristic  example  of  his  later  style 
(about  1560).  —In  the  adjoining  Ante-Room:  10.  Timoteo  Viti, 
Madonna  and  saints ;  272.  Qiotto,  Madonna  (original  in  Bologna, 
see  p.  358).  —  "We  now  turn  to  the  left  into  — 
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Room  V,  wMch  contains  the  chief  treasures  of  the  collection. 
To  the  left,  *288bi8.  Titian,  Portrait  of  Count  Porzia  (of  the  master's 
middle  period) ;  288.  Vitt,  Carpaccio,  St  Stephen  and  the  Scribes ; 
261.  Qiov,  BelUnij  Madonna  (an  early  work,  with  Greek  inscrip- 
tions); 100.  Giov.  Pedrini,  Mary  Magdalen;  no  number,  *CorreggiOj 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  an  early  work,  in  the  master's  Ferrarese  style; 
264.  Mantegndy  Large  altar-piece  in  twelve  sections,  at  the  top 
Madonna  and  St.  John  weeping  over  the  dead  body  of  Christ,  below 
St.  Luke  and  other  saints,  painted  in  1454,  and  a  proof  of  the 
early  maturity  of  the  artist,  then  23  years  old ;  265.  Luini,  Ma- 
donna in  an  arbour  of  roses;  263.  Cesare  da  Sesto,  Madonna; 
263  bis.  Franc.  Napoletano  (a  little-known  pupil  of  Leon,  da  Vinci), 
Madonna;  *267.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (^'),  Head  of  Christ. 

**270.  RaphaeVs  far-famed  Sposalizio,  or  the  Nuptials  of  the 
Virgin,  painted  in  1504  for  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  in  Cittk  di 
Castello,  where  it  remained  till  1798. 

The  composition  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Sposalizio  of  Perugino 
(now  at  Caen),  in  whose  studio  Baphael  then  worked.  ^In  both  paintings 
the  top  is  rounded,  and  in  both  a  small  polygonal  temple,  a  charming 
forecast  of  Bramante's  buildings,  rises  in  the  background.  The  central 
part  of  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  the  long-bearded  high-priest,  who 
]oins  the  hands  of  the  bridal  pair^  Mary  is  attended  by  a  group  of  graceful 
virgins,  while  near  Joseph  stand  the  rejected  suitors,  the  most  passionate 
of  whom  breaks  his  shrivelled  wand.  A  closer  examination  of  Baphael's 
work,  however,  divulges  so  many  points  of  divergence,  as  to  make  the 
observer  almost  oblivious  to  its  Peruginesque  character.  The  transposition 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  their  attendant  groups  to  opposite 
sides  of  the  canvas  is  a  purely  external  difference  and  one  of  little  signi- 
ficance, but  the  conception  and  drawing  of  the  individual  figures  and  the 
more  delicate  disposition  of  the  grouping  reveal  the  original  and  peculiar 
genius  of  the  younger  artist'.  —  ^Raffael  und  Michelangelo\  by  Pro/.  An- 
ton Springer. 

281.  Luca  Signorellij  Madonna  (an  early  work);  262bis.  Borgo- 
gnone,  Madonna  with  a  Carthusian  and  St.  Clara ;  262.  Luca  8ig- 
noreUi,  Scourging  of  Christ  (an  early  work). 

•273.  Mantegna,  Pietk,  painted  about  1474. 

^It  is  a  picture  in  which  Mantegna's  grandest  style  is  impressed, 
foreshortened  with  disagreeable  boldness,  but  with  surprising  truth, 
atudied  from  nature,  and  imitating  light,  shade,  and  reflection  with  a 
carefulness  and  perseverance  only  equalled  by  Leonardo  and  Diirer*,  dis- 
playing at  the  same  time  an  excess  of  tragic  realism,  and  a  painful  un- 
attractiveness  in  the  faces  of  the  Marys.'  —  C.  dh  C. 

280.  Andrea  Solario,  Portrait;  182.  Fit.  Ma%%6la,  Portrait;  ^282. 
Mantegna,  Madonna  in  a  nimbus  of  angels'  heads,  a  work  of  sur- 
passing beauty;  282bis.  Sodoma,  Madonna  with  the  Lamb,  painted 
under  the  influence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  106bi8,  Qaud.  Ferrari, 
Madonna ;  no  number,  Franc.  Cossa,  St.  Peter  and  John  the  Baptist ; 
328.  Lor.  Costa,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1499);  106.  A.  Solario, 
Madonna  withSS.  Joseph  and  Jerome  (1495;  restored). 

Room  VI.  Venetian  and  Veronese  Masters  of  the  15-1 6th  cen- 
turies. Over  the  door,  406bis.  Oirol.  da  Treviso,  PietJi;  ^283.  C.  Cri- 
vein,  Madonna  and  saints  (1482) ;  *284.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Pieti,  an 
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early  and  genuinely  impassioned  work ;  286,  289.  Cima  da  Coneg- 
liano,  Saints;  287.  Stefano  da  Zevio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (signed, 
1435) ;  290.  Palma  Vecchio^  SS.  Helena  and  Constantine,  Rochus 
and  Sebastian;  296.  Franc.  Morone  (not  Jlfor oni) ,  Madonna  en- 
throned; *297.  Qiov.  Bellini^  Madonna  (a  late  work;  1510);  Cima^ 
*300.  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and  John  the  Baptist,  302(?).  St.  Jerome. 

Room  VII.  Venetian  and  Veronese  Masters  of  the  16th  century. 
199 bis.  Torftido,  Portrait;  306 bis.  Paris  Bordone,  Love- scene; 
Vitt.  Carpaccio,  307,  309.  Purification  and  Marriage  of  the  Virgin. 

Lorenzo  Lotto,  ♦253.  Portrait  of  a  woman,  ♦254,  ^255.  Portraits 

of  men. 

'The  fine-chiselled  features  (of  No.  253),  extremely  pure  in  drawing, 
charm  by  their  mild  expression.  A  delicate  but  healthy  complexion  is 
displayed  in  warm  sweet  tones  of  extraordinary  transparence ;  and  masterly 
transitions  lead  the  eye  from  opal  lights  into  rich  and  coloured  shadows. 
A  half  length  in  the  same  collection  represents  a  man  of  lean  and  bony 
make  with  a  swallow-tailed  beard ,  a  grey  eye ,  close  set  features,  and  a 
grave  aspect.  ...  A  third  half  length,  companion  to  these,  offers  another 
variety  of  type  and  execution.  A  man  stands  at  a  table  in  a  pelisse  with 
a  fox  skin  collar;  he  is  bare-headed  and  bearded.  His  right  hand  rests 
on  the  table  and  grips  a  handkerchief.  The  ruddy  skin  of  the  face  is 
broken  with  touches  now  warm  now  cold  by  which  the  play  of  light  and 
reflections  is  rendered  with  deceptive  truth'.  —  C.  d:  C. 

Room  VIII.  Chiefly  Bolognese  paintings  of  the  16-17th  cen- 
turies. 324.  Ouido  Rent,  SS.  Paul  and  Peter;  326.  Franc.  Albani, 
Dance  of  Cupids;  331.  Ouercino,  Abraham  and  Hagar;  333.  Dosso 
Dossif  St.  Sebastian;  334.  Fr.  Francia,  Annunciation  (retouched). 

Room  IX.  Italian  and  Netherlandish  works  of  the  17-18th  cen- 
turies. 346.  Jan  van  der  Meer  of  Haarlem  (not  Hohhema'),  Forest 
landscape ;  352,  353.  Bernardino  Belotto  (Canaletto),  Landscapes 
(from  the  environs  of  Varese) ;  367.  Jan  Brueghel,  Village  street 
(1607);  370,  381.  J.  Fyt,  Game;  ^449.  Rembrandt,  The  artist's 
sister  (an  early  work;  1632);  ^446.  A,  van  Dydc,  Portrait. 

Room  X.  Various  schools.  Over  the  door :  396.  Luca  Giordano, 
Madonna  with  saints ;  390.  Velazquez  (^'),  Dead  monk;  391.  Salvator 
Rosa,  St. Paul  the  Hermit;  —  447.  Rubens,  Last  Supper;  384.  Sny^ 
ders.  Stag-hunt;  442.  A.  van  Dyck,  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua;  443.  Jacob  Jordaens,  Abraham's  sacrifice;  436. 
Dutch  School  (16th  cent.).  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  —  428bi8.  Oiulio 
Campi,  The  Virgin  enthroned,  between  two  saints  and  the  donor 
(1530);  424.  L.  Cambiaso,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  423.  Castig- 
lioni,  Exodus  of  the  Israelites;  —  no  number,  Ferrari  Qenovese, 
Scourging  of  Christ;  432.  Raphael  Mengs,  Annibali,  the  musician 
(1752) ;  no  number,  Ribera,  St.  Jerome;  415.  Sassoferrato,  Madonna; 
—  farther  on,  402.  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Madonna  and  saints;  401. 
Oasp,  Poussin,  Forest-landscape,  with  the  young  Baptist. 

Room  XI.  Chiefly  Bolognese  works  of  the  17th  century.  To  the 
light,  479.  Luca  Longhi,  Madonna  with  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua  (1538) ;  463.  Ann.  Carracci,  Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
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Samaria ;  456.  Domeniehino^  Madonna  with  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
and  St.  Petronius. 

Room  XII :  By  the  window,  Basts  of  Manzoni  by  Stratxa  and 
Hayez  by  Argenti;  by  the  opposite  wall,  bust  of  Longhi  by  Pacetti. 

To  tbe  left,  farther  on,  are  several  rooms  (open  in  summer  only) 
containing  modern  pictures,  sketches  of  academicians,  casts  from  the  an- 
tique, Renaissance,  and  modern  sculptures.  —  Eooh  XX:  by  the  rear 
wall,  Canova^  Vestal  Virgin ;  TAonealdsen,  The  Graces  and  Oupid.  —  The 
last  but  one  of  the  rooms  (XXIII)  with  modem  pictures  contains  portraits, 
the  best  of  which  are  those  of  Niccolini  by  Ussi,  Gavour  and  Manzuni  by 
Mayez^  and  D^Azeglio  by  8ala. 

The  MusEO  AjaoHBOLoaioo  on  the  groundfloor  (adm.,  see  p.  109; 
entrance  in  the  small  Piazza  di  Brera,  or  through  a  passage  to  the 
right  on  the  groundtloor)  contains  a  rich  collection  of  antique, 
mediffival,  and  modem  works  of  art,  including  some  fine  Renais- 
sance sculptures.   It  is  intended  to  remove  these  to  the  Corte  Du- 

cale  of  the  Castello  (p.  123). 

I.  Boom.  Wall  of  the  door  (right) :  Sculptures  from  Porta  Tosa 
(i2th  cent.)  below  a  terracotta  arch*,  by  the  last  pillar,  late-Greek  tomb 
relief^  adjoining  it,  a  Renaissance  *putto\  Window-wall :  Mediaeval  sculp- 
ture from  the  tympanum  of  a  church  \  in  the  middle,  four  ancient  porphyry 
columns  from  S.  Gristoforo.  IT^ext  wall :  Roman  and  medieevai  architectural 
fragments.  Fourth  wall:  Portions  of  the  monument  of  Gaston  de  Foix 
(who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in  1512 ,  see  p.  373) ,  from  the  mon- 
astery  of  S.  Marta,  the  most  important  being  a  recumbent  ^Figure  of  the 
hero  by  Bambaja.  Monument  of  Lancino  Gurzio  (d.  1513),  by  the  same  master. 
Marble  frame-work  of  a  door  from  the  Palazzo  Medici,  with  the  arms  and 
portraits  of  Francesco  Sforza  and  Bianca  Maria  Visconti,  attributed  to 
Michelotzo,  the  builder  of  the  palace.  In  the  corner.  Monument  of 
Bishop  Bagaroto  by  And.  FuHna  (1517).  —  By  the  pillars  to  the  right,  and 
between  them:  Ancient  Roman  sarcophagus;  Roman  cippus.  Last  pillar: 
Fragment  of  a  stele,  a  youth  leaning  on  a  staff  (Greek)  \  to  the  left.  Head 
of  Zeus  (nose  modern).  Monument  of  Regina  della  Scala,  wife  of  Ber- 
nab6  Visconti  \  bust  of  a  lady  (15th  cent.).  In  the  centre :  Large  mon- 
ument of  Bernabd  Visconti,  erected  by  himself  during  his  lifetime  (1354), 
resting  on  twelve  columns,  and  richly  gilded;  on  the  sarcophagus  are 
reliefs,  in  front  the  four  Evangelists,  at  the  back  the  coronation  of  Mary ; 
at  the  sides  the  Grucifixion  and  a  Piet^;  above,  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Visconti.  —  II.  Room.  Above  the  door,  Statuettes  from  the  Porta  Orien- 
tale ;  in  the  comer  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  a  medieeval  bell  (1352) ; 
on  the  right,  suits  of  armour  and  bronze  implements  from  the  graves 
of  Gauls  discovered  near  Sesto  Galende  in  1867;  in  the  cabinets,  relics 
from  tombs  excavated  in  the  Giardino  Pubblico,  terracottas,  crystal,  ivory 
carvings;  in  the  comer,  bronzes,  including  an  admirable  portrait-head  by 
Michael  Angelo ;  sculptures  in  marble  and  ivory ;  majolica ;  medieeval  gold- 
smithes  work;  Egyptian  antiquities. 

Adjacent,  at  the  junction  of  the  Martesana(p.  138)  with  the 
Naviglio,  is  the  church  of  San  Marco  (PI.  E,  3),  originally  a  Gothic 
huildiug  of  the  13-14th  cent.,  hut  entirely  modernised  iii  1690.  The 
transept  coutains  the  tombs  of  Beato  Lanfranco-Settala  (d.  1243) 
and  the  jurist  Salvarinus  de  Aliprandis  (d.  liJ44). 

A  little  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Brera,  in  the  Piazza  del  Carmine, 
is  the  Gothic  cliurch  of  8.  Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  D,  3,  4)  of  the 
15th  cent.,  now  modernised,  containing  a  Madonna  in  fresco  hy 
Luini.   In  the  adjacent  Via  Cleriei  (PI.  E,  4)  is  the  Fala%%o  Clerici^ 
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BOW  a  law-court  (Tribunale),  with  the  .fine  rococo  Sala  del  Tiepolo 
(always  open).  —  To  the  N.W.  of  the  Brera  is  the  church  of 
S.  Simpliciano  (PI.  D,  3),  a  fine  Romanesque  structure,  repeatedly 
altered  at  a  later  date ;  it  contains  a  triumphal  arch  adorned  with 
*putti'  by  Luinij  and  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Borgognone  (in 
the  apse).  —  Farther  to  the  N.,  in  the  Oorso  Garibaldi  (r.),  not  far 
from  the  Porta  Garibaldi ,  is  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Incoronata 
(PI.  D,  1),  built  by  Francesco  and  Bianca  Sforza.  The  Cappella 
Bossi  contains  the  tombs  of  Giov.  Tolentino  (1517)  and  Archbishop 
Gabr.  Sforza.  —  In  this  vicinity,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Al.  Volta, 
which  leads  to  the  Cimitero  Monumentale  (p.  133),  is  a  seated  bronze 
figure  of  the  engineer  (?.  B,  Piatti  (1812-67),  by  Salv.  Pisani  (1894). 

b.  From  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  and  the  Piazza  de'  Hercanti 
to  the  Castello  and  the  Arco  della  Paoe. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo ,  beyond  the  Via  Carlo 
Alberto  (p.  114),  lies  the  "Piazza  de*  Hercanti  (PI.  E,  5),  the 
central  point  of  the  mediaval  city,  and  formerly  provided  vdth 
five  gates.  In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  is  the  building  which 
was  formerly  the  Palazzo  della  Ragione,  a  large  hall  erected  in 
1228-33  by  the  podestli  (or  mayor)  Tresseno ,  to  whom  an  eques- 
trian relief  was  placed  on  the  S.  side  with  the  inscription,  'qui 
solium  struxit,  Catharos  ut  debuit  uxit'  (the  Cathari  were  the  Wal- 
densians).  The  groundfloor  is  now  the  Corn  Exchange,  above  which 
is  the  Archivio  Notarile.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Palazzo 
del  Oiureconsulti^  with  a  tower,  erected  by  Vine.  Seregni  (1564; 
exchange  and  telegraph-office  on  the  groundfloor);  on  the  S.  side 
are  the  Loggia  degli  Osii^  erected  in  1316,  and  the  Collegio  del 
Nobili,  also  by  Vine.  Seregni  (1564).  —  Through  the  Via  de'Ratti  to 
the  Biblioteca  Ambrosiana^  see  p.  125. 

From  the  Piazza  de'  Mercanti  a  new  series  of  streets  leads  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  Castello.  The  first  part  of  this  thoroughfare  is  the 
wide  and  handsome  Via  Dante  (PI.  D,  5,  4;  electric  tramway,  see 
p.  107),  which  is  continued,  beyond  the  Foro  Bonaparte,  by  the  Via 
Cair61i  (PI.  D,  4).  In  the  Foro  Bonaparte  is  a  colossal  Equeatriar^ 
Statue  of  Oaribaldi^  in  bronze,  by  Ettore  Ximenes  (1895).  The 
allegorical  female  figures  on  the  pedestal  represent  Revolution  and 
Liberty. 

The  *Castello  di  Porta  Giovia  (PI.  C,  3, 4),  the  castle  of  Milan 
and  formerly,  like  the  Palazzo  di  Corte,  the  seat  of  the  Visconti  and 
the  Sforza,  was  originally  built  by  OaUazzo  II.  Visconti  in  1368, 
on  the  city-wall,  adjoining  the  old  Porta  Giovia.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Ambrosian  Republic  (p.  105)  in  1447,  but  was  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  by  the  Sforza  after  1450.  In  1893  et  seq.  it  was  restored 
in  the  15th  cent,  style  from  the  plans  of  Luca  Beltrami,  and  it  has 
been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  municipal  collections.    The 
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rectangular  building,  defended  by  four  corner-tarrets  and  a  curtain 
wall,  comprises  a  large  Court  and  two  castles  or  palaces:  the 
Boechetta^  built  by  Franc.  Sforza  on  the  foundations  of  the  Yiscoii'* 
ti.  eastle,  aud  the  Cwte  Duealt,  Jlach  of  these,  in  turn,  encloses  a 
smaller  court. 

The  old  Yisconti  castle  seems  to  have  been  built  by  Galeazzo  II.,  not 
only  as  a  bulwark  against  external  foes  but  to  protect  the  W.  quarters 
of  the  town  against  Bernabd  Visconti,  who  had  begun  to  erect  a  new 
castle  on  the  site  of  the  present  Ospedale  Haggiore  (p.  131).  Under  FUippo 
Maria  its  main  function  was  to  hold  the  citizens  in  check.  Francetco 
^orza  (1450)  persuaded  the  people  to  rebuild  the  stronghold  that  they 
bad  but  a  few  years  before  razed  to  the  ground  amid  universal  jubilation. 
The  forbidding  character  of  the  structure  was  somewhat  modified  by  the 
elegant  tower-gateway  erected  by  FilareU  in  1452-54  on  the  side  next  the 
town.  This,  however,  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  in 
1521.  Behind  the  Castello  lay  an  extensive  deer-park.  GaleazzuII.  began 
to  fit  up  both  the  palaces  with  great  luxury,  and  summoned  the  principal 
contemporary  painters  and  sculptors  of  Lombardy  to  his  aid.  Bona  di 
Savoja  erected  the  tower  named  after  her  at  the  E.  angle  of  the  Eocchetta. 
Lodovico  il  Moro  emulated  the  artistic  zeal  of  his  brother,  and  Bramante 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinei  cooperated  with  him  in-  beautifying  the  Castello, 
though  the  latter's  design  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  main  fa9ade  was 
never  executed. 

An  abrupt  end  was  put  to  this  brilliant  period  by  the  French  invasion. 
In  1552-70  the  castle  was  surrounded  with  six  bastions  and  separated  from 
the  new  town-walls  (p.  110)  by  a  broad  moat.  Throughout  the  Spanish 
'  and  Austrian  domination  it  formed  the  focus  of  all  the  struggles  for  the 
possession  of  Lombardy.  The  republican  movement  of  1796  incited  the 
Milanese  to  a  repetition  of  the  events  of  1447,  but  it  was  not  till  1800 
that  Kapoleon  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications.  The  castle  was 
Converted  iilto  barracks,  the  pleasure-garden  became  a  drill-ground  (Piazza 
d'* Arm!) ;  on  the  site  of  the  Spanish  bastions  and  rampart  arose  the  spa- 
cious Poro  Bonaparte,  now  partly,  built  over.  In  1886  it  was  resolved  to 
rebuild  the  castle,  which  was  evacuated  by  the  troops  and  handed  over 
to  the  city  in  1893. 

Main  Faca.de.  The  circular  E.  Tower  (Torrione  Est)y  which  is 
faced  with  cut  stone,  has  been  rebuilt  in  its  original  height  (100  ft.) 
and  is  now  used  as  a  reservoir  for  drinking-water  (serhaiojo).  The 
8.  Tower  or  Gateway  of  Filar ete,  most  of  which  was  also  removed 
in  1800  and  1848 ,  has  not  yet  been  rebuilt ,  and  the  curtain  be- 
tween the  towers  also  awaits  restoration. 

iNtBBiOB.  To  the  left  of  the  court  is  the  unpretending  Rocchetta, 
with  the  Torre  di  Bona  di  Savoja  (166  ft.  high);  to  the  right  is  the 
Corte  Ducale^  the  new  palace  of  the  Sforza,  with  Gothic  windows 
(restored)  and  an  imposing  gallery  of  defence.  —  In  the  passage 
leading  to  the  Corte  Ducale,  to  the  left,  is  a  fresco  representing  the 
Crucifixion,  with  saints  and  the  pious  donors;  farther  on,  to  the 
right,  is  another  and  ruder  fresco,  representing  the  Madonna  of  Mt. 
Carmel  (ca.  1470). 

In  the  S.  angle  of  the  courtof  the  Corte  Ducale  is  the  Loggetta^ 
a  graceful  Renaissance  structure,  from  the  time  of  Galeazzo  Maria;  on 
the  N.E.  side  is  a  Baroque  Gateway^  of  the  time  of  Philip  III.,  sur- 
mounted by  the  arms  of  the  Visconti  and  the  Sforza.  —  Most  of  the 
rooms  on  the  Ground  Ft  cor,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Archaeo' 
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logical  Muttum  (p.  121),  contain  decorations  dating  from  the  days  of 
the  Sforza.  The  two  an»!els  discovered  in  the  Saletta  Negra  in  1893 
are  frescoes  of  the  school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  In  the  Chapel,  long 
used  as  a  stable,  are  remains  of  frescoes  by  Stefano  de'  Fedeli  and 
Giov.  di  Mont6rfano  (Angels,  Saints,  Annunciation;  14 < 3).  In  the 
8ala  de*  Dueali  are  coats -of- arms  on  a  blue  background.  The  large 
Sala  di  Trono  has  a  charming  Gothic  window,  opening  on  the  Cor- 
tiU  della  Fontana,  —  The  Sala  degli  Elefanti  and  other  rooms  on 
the  First  Floor  are  designed  for  the  Museo  Artistico,  which  will 
contain  the  pictures  formerly  kept  in  the  Salone  (p.  133)  and  the 
collections  bequeathed  to  the  city  by  Franc.  Ponti  in  1895. 

The  RoccHETTA  has  lost  almost  the  whole  of  its  artistic  decora- 
tion. The  Sala  del  Tesoro  on  the  groundfloor,  long  used  as  a  grain 
magazine,  contains  the  remnants  of  a  fresco  of  Mercury  (head  miss- 
ing), probably  of  the  school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  other  rooms 
contain  the  Museo  Numismatico  (coins)  and  the  archives  of  the  8o- 
cieth  Storica  Lombarda,  —  On  the  S.W.  side  of  the  court  is  the 
staircase  to  the  Museo  del  Risorgimento  NazionaU  (adm.,  see  p.  109), 
with  a  collection  of  patriotic  objects  from  the  time  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  former  Piazza  d^Armif  the  open  space  at  the  biusk  of  the 
Oastello,  originally  the  pleasance  of  the  Visconti  and  Sforza,  was 
converted  in  1893-97  into  the  still  somewhat  shadeless  Nuovo  Parco 
(PI.  B,  0, 2-4),  which  is  lighted  at  night  by  electricity.  In  the  N, 
part  of  the  grounds  is  the  Montagnola,  a  low  hill  with  a  caf^-restau- 
rant.  Hard  by  is  the  Torre  Stiyler,  an  iron  belvedere,  erected  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1894  and  commanding  an  extensive  "'Panorama 
of  Milan,  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  the  Alps  (adm.  25  c. ;  ascent 
advisable  only  in  clear  weather,  in  summer  even  in  the  evening). 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  park  lies  the  Arena  (Pi.  C,  2),  a  kind  of  cir- 
cus for  races,  skating,  and  so  forth,  erected  in  1806.  The  N.  W.  side 
of  the  park  is  bounded  by  the  Porta  Sempione  (electric  tramway, 
see  p.  107),  the  name  of  which  refers  to  the  construf/tion  of  the 
Simplon  route  (p.  3),  and  the  Arco  della  Face  (PI.  B,  2j  adm. 
60  c),  a  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble,  begun  by  L.  Cagnola  for 
the  Foro  Bonaparte  in  1806  and  completed  under  the  Austrians  in 
1838.   Most  of  its  sculptures  are  by  Pompeo  Marchesi, 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Oastello  lies  the  Stazione  Ferrovie  Nord  (PI. 
0,4  J  p.  106),  passing  which  and  following  the  Via  Boccaccio  and 
the  Via  Oaradosso  (PI.  B,  6),  we  reach  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  deUe 
Qrazie  and  Leonardo's  Last  Supper  (p.  127). 

c.  West  Quarters  of  the  City.  Biblioteca  AmbrosiaiLa.  Santa 
Maria  delle  Orazie.  8ant'  Ambrogio. 

The  archway  In  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Piazza  de'  Mercanti 
(p.  122)  and  the  Via  del  Ratti  lead  to  the  Via  and  Piazza  della  Rosa. 
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No.  2  in  the  latter  is  the  celebrated  *Biblioteea  Ambrosiana  fPl.  D, 
E,  5),  which  contains  160,000  vols,  of  printed  books,  and  16,000 
MSS.,  some  of  them  of  great  importance,  and  also  a  yaln able  collec- 
tion of  objects  of  art  (adm.,  see  p.  109;  entrance  from  the  reading 
room,  to  the  right,  in  the  court).  The  director  of  the  library  is  Cav, 
Sacerdote  Ceriani^  the  Orientalist. 

In  the  Biblioteoa.  which  is  on  the  groundfloor,  many  of  the  most  in- 
teresting MSS.  are  exhibited  to  the  public.  Among  the  chief  treasures  are 
fragments  of  an  illuminated  MS.  of  Homer,  of  the  end  of  the  4th  cent. ; 
a  copy  of  Virgil,  with  marginalia  by  Petrarch;  a  palimpsest  of  the  5Ui 
cent,  with  th&  Pauline  epistles  and  other  parts  of  Ulfila^s  Gothic  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  along  with  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic  calendar  (from 
Bobbio ,  p.  818)  \  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  a  MS.  of  the  first  half  of  the 
i4th  cent.;  the  celebrated  ^Godex  Atlanticus,  being  a  collection  of  original 
drawings  and  MSS.  of  Leonardo  da  VinH;  a  number  of  miniatures;  letters 
of  Lucretia  Borgia,  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Galileo,  Liguori, 
etc.  —  The  side-rooms  contain  a  few  sculptures  in  marble:  parts  of  the 
tomb  of  Gaston  de  Foiz  (p.  373);  Cupid  in  marble,  by  R.  Sehadow;  bust  of 
Byron  and  several  reliefs  by  Thonoaldsen,  Also  a  Soman  mosaic  and  a 
fresco  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns  by  Bern.  Luini. 

FiasT  Floob.  The  second  door  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Bronzes,  containing  busts  of  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen,  the  latter  by  the 
master  himself,  and  pictures  of  no  great  value:  46.  Raphael  Mengs,  Pope 
Clement  XIII.  -,  41.  Venetian  School  (16th  cent.),  St.  Sebastian ;  30.  Mareo 
Basaiii^  Bisen  Christ  \  24.  Lorenzo  Lotto  (?),  Madonna.  —  A  short  staircase 
leads  to  the  — 

^Pinaeoteea.  I.  and  II.  B,oom8:  Engravings.  —  III.  Room.  Opposite  the 
windows:  f>2.  Savoldo^  Transfiguration  (copy;  original  in  the  PaJazzo  degli 
UfOzi,  p.  436);  ^54.  Ambrogio  Borgognone^  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints 
and  singing  angels ;  72.  ^S.  BottietUi.  Madonna  and  angels ;  above,  70.  Baroe- 
do.  Nativity;  on  the  end- wall,  96.  Cariani^  Bearing  oi  the  Cross.  —  To  the 
right  is  HooM  IV:  312.  Cfiov,  Bait.  Moroni^  Portrait  (1554) ;  also  landscapes 
by  /.  Brueghel  and  Brill.  —  V.  Boom:  Paintings  of  the  17th  century.  — 
We  return  through  the  m.  Boom  to  the  VI.  Room.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  the  entrance,  260,  261.  Boltraffio^  Large  portrait-heads  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,  in  obalk;  262.  G.  Ferrari^  Marriage  of  the  Virgin;  236  237.  Titian 
(copies),  Adoration  of  tbe  Ma^i,  Disposition  in  the  Tomb;  '^231.  Bonifaxio  /., 
Holy  Family,  with  Tobias  and  the  aneel  (injured  by  restoration);  280.  /a«. 
BassanOy  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  On  the  window-wall  are  drawings 
of  the  School  of  Leonardo,  and  a  few  specimens  from  his  own  hand, 
including  some  of  his  celebrated  caricatures.  Opposite  is  **RaphaeVt 
Cartoon  of  the  ^School  of  Athens%  which  should  be  carefully  studied. 
The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  fresco  in  the  Vatican  makes  this  cartoon 
of  great  interest*and  value,  since  here  only  we  gain  the  full  key  to  the 
artGtic  motives  of  the  painter.  The  deviations  of  the  fresco  from  the 
cartoon,  with  the  exception  of  the  additions  of  the  sitting  figure  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  the  temjple-colonnade,  and  Uie  portrait  of  Raphael 
himself,  are  unimportant.  —  (Jn  the  exit-wall :  Bramantino^  272.  Madonna 
with  saints,  273.  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child  (an  early  work);  277.  Oiov. 
Pedrini^  and  274.  Marco  da  Oggionoy  Madonnas;  279.  Boltraffio.  Portrait; 
281.  B.  Luini,  Holy  Family  (after  Da  Vinci's  cartoon  in  London);  *282. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (?),  Portrait  (unfinished);  Luini,  283.  Youthful  Christ 
in  an  attitude  of  benediction,  284.  John  the  Baptist;  '**285.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (attributed  by  Morelli  to  Ambrogio  de  Predis)^  Portrait  of  a  girl, 
formerly  described,  but  wrongly,  as  Beatrice  d'Este.  —  VII.  Boom :  Draw- 
ings of  the  Lombard  School ,  including  some  by  Leon,  da  Vinei  (the  por- 
trait of  himself  is  a  forgery,  comp.  p.  28);  i^so  several  by  DUrer. 

At  the  back  of  the  library  is  the  venerable  church  of  San  8epolcro 
(PI.  D,  6),  dating  from  the  11th  century,  with  a  few  pictures  by 
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Oiov,  Pedrini  in  the  sacristy.  The  Via  del  BoUo  leads  hence  to  the 
W.  to  the  Piazza  S.  Borromeo,  in  which  are  sitnated  the  small 
church  of  8.  Maria  Podone,  a  statue  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  and  also 
the  Palazao  Borromeo  (No.  7).  On  the  first  story  of  the  palace  is  a 
-*PiOTUBB  Gallbby  (Piuacoteca)  containing  some  important  paint- 
ings and  a  few  sculptures,  chiefly  of  the  Lombard  School  (adm., 
see  p.  109 ;  lists  of  the  pictures  provided). 

I.  KooM.  Madonna  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Sebastian,  an  alto- 
relief  by  Marco  da  S.  Michele  (1525).  62.  GiuHo  Cesare  Pr*0caccti»<,  Madonna 
and  a  saint  ^  copies  of  ancient  paintings  (56.  Cavalry  engagement,  by  &- 
cole  de  Roberti)^  etc.  —  n.  Room.  Lombard  Sc?iooly  Madonna  with  the  donor 
(King  Francis  I.?),  alto-relief  of  the  16th  cent, ;  DtsideHo  da  Settignano  (?), 
Bust  of  a  girl ;  155.  B.  Luini  (?),  Head  of  the  Virgin  (fragment  of  a  fresco) ; 
156.  Venetian  School  (15th  cent.),  Portrait ;  209,  214.  Zueearelli,  Pastel  por- 
traits of  girls.  This  room  also  contains  some  beautiful  miniatures  upon 
copper.  —  III.  Boom.  Paintings  of  the  German  and  l^etherlandish  schools, 
drawings,  autographs,  etc.  —  fv.  Booic,  containing  the  chief  works  of  the 
collection.  4.  Marco  da  Oggiono  (?),  Michael  the  Archangel  \  Oiov.  Pedrini^ 
6.  St.  Catharine,  9.  Fertility  5  Gaud  Ferrari^  10.  St.  Sebastian,  12.  Madonna 
with  SS.  Joseph  and  Anthony  Abbas  \  13.  School  of  Mantegna^  Bearing  of 
the  Cross  ^  Oaud.  Ferrari^  14.  St.  Eochus,  16.  Two  Amoretti;  *68.  Bern. 
Luini,  Susanna  (half-length)^  69.  Fil.  Maztola,  Portrait^  34.  LuiM.  Holy 
Family;  35.  Borgognone  (?),  Portrait  of  Andrea  de*  Novelli,  Bishop  of 
Alba;  -36.  Pinturicchio^  Bearing  of  the  Cross  (1513);  37.  Cetare  da  Sesto, 
Adoration  of  the  Kings  (early  work) 5  43.  Lorenzo  Lotto^  Crucifixion;  40. 
Bart.  Venetoy  St.  Catharine;  ^41,  ^45.  Borgognone^  Madonnas;  Luini.,  44. 
Madonna  and  saints,  47.  Daughter  of  Herodias  with  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist;  Borgognone.^  48.  Christ  blessing,  49.  Madonna,  50,  52.  Annuncia- 
tion; 51.  Lombard  School  (not  Leon,  da  Vinti)^  Madonna;  *72.  Boltraffio, 
Madonna;  Bernardino  de'  Conti^  56.  Portrait  of  Camillo  Trivulzio  (d.  1625), 
58.  Madonna. 

The  Via  S.  Borromeo  and  the  Via  S.  Maria  alia  Porta  lead  to 

the  N.W.  to  the  Cobso  Magbnta  (electric  tramway  to  the  Porta 

Magenta,  see  p.  107),  in  which,  to  the  right,  is  the  Palazzo  Litta 

(PI.  C,  5) ,  with  an  imposing  rococo  facade  and  a  handsome  court, 

now  occupied  by  the  Amministrazione  delle  Ferrovie  dell*  Alta  Italia. 

Opposite,  on  the  left,  rises  the  small  church  of  8.  Haurizio,  or 

Chiesa  del  Monastero  Maggiore  (PI.  0,  5) ,  erected  in  1503-19  by 

Giov.  Dolcebuonoj  a  pupil  of  Bramante. 

The  Interior  contains  numerous  frescoes.  Second-last  ''Chapel  on  the 
right:  Scourging  of  Christ  and  scenes  from  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Cathar- 
ine], painted  by  Luini  about  1525.  The  high-altar-piece,  with  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  is  by  Antonio  Campi.  The  ^Frescoes  at  the  sides  are  by 
Luini:  above,  in  the  centre,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  below,  to  the 
left,  SS.  Cecilia  and  Ursula  at  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle,  with  a  beauti- 
ful figure  of  an  angel.  In  the  lunette  above  is  a  kneeling  figure  of  the 
donor,  Alessandro  Bentivoglio  (d.  1532 ;  expelled  from  Bologna  and  buried 
here),  with  SS.  Benedict,  John  the  Baptist,  and  John  the  Evangelist. 
Above,  martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice.  Below,  to  the  right,  SS.  ApoUonia  and 
Lucia  at  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle,  with  a  pietit;  in  the  lunette,  Ippolita 
Sforza,  wife  of  Bentivoglio,  with  SS.  Scholastica,  Agnes,  and  Catharine. 
Above,  King  Sigismund  presents  a  model  of  the  church  to  fit.  Maurice. 
The  frescoes  in  the  chapels  at  the  sides  of  the  entrance-door  are  by 
Aurelio  Luini  and  his  pupils.  —  Behind  the  high -altar  lies  the  Nuhs' 
Choib,  of  the  same  size  as  the  church  itself.  At  the  high-altar  is  a 
series  of  9  Frescoes  of  the  Passion;  below,  the  lifesize  figures  of  SS. 
Apollonia,  Lucia,  Catharine,  Agatha,  Sebastian,  and  Rochus,  all  by  Luini. 
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Inside  between  the  arches  are  20  medallions  of  saints,  by  Borgognone.  In 
the  arches  of  the  gallery  above  are  26  medallions  of  holy  women,  by 
BoUr(nfJio. 

Farther  on  in  the  Corso  Magenta,  on  the  right,  is  situated  the 
church  of  *Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  (PI.  B,  5),  an  abbey-church  of 
the  15th  cent.,  the  Gothic  nave  of  which  alone  belongs  to  the  original 
structure.  The  choir,  transept,  and  dome  are  attributed  to  Bramante, 

Bight  Aislb.  In  ttie  2nd  chapel,  John  the  Baptist,  an  altar-piece  by 
Bugiardini.  4th  chapel,  frescoes  by  Oaudenxio  Ferrari^  the  Crucifixion, 
Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  Christ  scourged  (15^),  angels  with  the  in- 
struments of  the  Passion  (on  the  vaulting) ;  an  altar-piece  (Descent  from 
.the  Cross)  by  Caravaggio.  In  the  6th  chapel,  frescoes  by  Fiammingo.  —  To 
the  right  of  the  choir,  on  the  organ  above,  a  Madonna  enthroned  with 
saints  and  a  donor,  fresco  by  Luini.  In  the  Choib  are  good  stalls  of  the  Re- 
naissance. —  To  the  left  of  the  choir  are  the  Cloisters^  beyond  which  is 
the  Sacristy,  with  charming  wood  paintings  on  the  cabinets.  —  In  the  Left 
Ai8Ls  is  the  fine  Cappella  del  Bosarlo ,  with  the  mural  tablet  of  Branda 
Castiglione  (d.  1495  j  to  the  right),  by  Bambaja  (Oiov.  Ant.  Amadeof)^  and 
the  family-tomb  of  the  Delia  Torre,  by  Amadeo  (1483*,  restored). 

A  large  door  marked  'Cenacolo  Vinciano',  to  the  W.  of  this 

church,  is  the  entrance  to  the  refectory  of  the  suppressed  monastery 

of  Sta,  Maria  delle  Grazie  (now  a  cavalry-barrack),  containing  the 

celebrated  ^ast  Sapper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (adm.,  see  p.  109). 

The  picture  is  unfortunately  in  bad  preservation,  chiefly  from  hav^ 

ing  been  painted  on  the  wall  in  oils  (before  1499).    In  the  same 

room  are  exhibited  contemporaneous  copies  by  Andrea  Solaria^  Ce- 

sare  Magnis^  Marco  da  Oggiono^  and  Ant,  de  Glaxiate,  an  inspection 

of  which  much  facilitates   the  study  of  the  original.     There  are 

also  numerous  photographs,  including  reproductions  of  the  drawings 

at  Weimar,  falsely  ascribed  to  Da  Vinci.    The  large  fresco  by  Giov, 

Vonato  Montorfano  (Crucifixion)  of  1495,  opposite  the  Last  Supper, 

Is  in  much  better  condition.  The  kneeling  figures  of  Duke  Lodovico 

11  Moro  (p.  105)  and  his  wife  Bianca  Maria  vdth  their  children  are 

by  Leonardo  da  Vincij  the  trace  of  whose  hand  is  still  distinctly 

distinguishable. 

Deplorable  as  is  the  condition  of  the  Last  Supper,  the  chief  work 
executed  by  Leonardo  during  his  stay  at  llilan,  the  original  alone  ex- 
.hibits  to  its  full  extent  the  emotions  which  the  master  intended  to  ex- 
press, and  which  even  the  best  copies  fail  to  reproduce.  The  motive  of 
the  work  has  been  well  explained  by  Qoethe:  'The  artist  represents  the 
peaceful  little  band  round  the  sacred  table  as  thunder-struck  by  the  Master''i3 
words,  One  of  you  shall  betray  me.  They  have  been  pronounced  j  the  whole 
company  is  in  dismay,  while  he  himself  bows  his  head  with  downcast 
eyes.  His  whole  attitude,  the  motion  of  his  arms  and  hands^  all  seem  to 
repeat  with  heavenly  resignation,  and  his  silence  to  confirm,  the  mournful 
words  —  *It  cannot  be  otherwise.  One  of  you  shall  betray  me!'  Comp. 
also  p.  liv. 

The  Via  Caradosso  and  the  Via  Boccaccio  lead  hence  to  the 
Caatello  (p.  122).  —  From  Santa  Mdria  delle  Grazie  the  Via  delle 
Oche  and  the  Via  S.  Vlttore  lead  to  the  S.E.  to  the  church  of  San 
Vittore  (PL  B,  6),  a  baroque  buUdlng  by  Galeazzo  Alessi  (1560), 
interesting  for  its  elaborate  internal  decoration.  A  little  farther  on 
is   the  large  Piazza  Sant'  Ambeogio  (PI.  C,  5  6  j  passed  by  the 
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omnibus  from  the   Piazza  del  Duomo  to  S.  Vittore),   with  the 
church  of  — 

*Sant'  Ambrogio  (PI.  C,  6),  founded  by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  4th 
cent,  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  and  dating  in  its  present 
Romanesque  basilica  form ,  with  its  peculiar  galleries  and  an  oc- 
.tagonal  cupola  over  the  high-altar,  from  the  12th  century.  The  fine 
atrium  in  front  of  the  church ,  containing  ancient  tombstones,  in- 
scriptions, and  half-obliterated  frescoes,  seems,  like  the  facade,  to 
have  preserved  the  architectural  forms  of  the  original  building  and 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  built  under  Archbishop  Anspert  (868-881). 
St.  Ambrosius  baptized  St.  Augustine  here  in  387,  and  in  389  he 
closed  the  doors  of  this  church  against  the  £mp.  Theodosius  after 
the  cruel  massacre  of  Thes8alonica(389).  There  is  a  portrait  of  the 
saint  on  the  left  side  of  the  principal  entrance.  The  Lombard  kings 
and  German  Emperors  formerly  caused  themselves  to  be  crowned 
here  vdth  the  iron  crovni,  which  since  the  time  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  has  been  preserved  at  Monza  (p.  137).  The  ancient  pillar  at 
which  they  took  the  coronation-oath  before  being  crovnied  is  still 
preserved  under  the  lime-trees  in  the  piazza. 

Intebior.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  a  marble  statue  of  Pius  IX. 
(1880).  In  the  Ist  chapel  of  the  left  aisle,  an  "Ecce  Homo,  fresco  by  B.  Luini. 
—  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  side-entrance  in  the  right  aisle:  frescoes 
by  Oaudenzio  Ferrari  ^  representing  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  the  three 
Maries,  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right  (Cap- 
pella  delle  Dame) :  a  fine  kneeling  Statue  of  St.  Harcellina,  by  Pacetti  (1815^. 
0th  Chapel  on  the  right :  'Legend  of  St.  George,  frescoes  by  Bernardino  La- 
nini.  The  second  door  to  the  left  in  the  large  6th  chapel  leads  to  the 
Cappella  S.  Satire  with  mosaics  of  the  5th  cent,  (ref^tored).  In  the  dark 
chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  is  an  altar-piece  by  B.  Luinx,^  Madonna  and 
saints.  —  Tbe  *"^High  Altar  still  retains  its  original  decoration  intact,  con- 
sisting of  reliefs  on  silver  and  gold  ground  (in  front),  enriched  with  enamel 
and  gems,  executed  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th  cent,  by  Vol/oinuSy  a  Ger- 
man (covered,  shovm  only  on  payment  of  5  fr.).  The  *Canopy  over  the 
high-altar,  which  is  adorned  with  reliefs  of  the  9th  cent.,  recently  gilded, 
is  borne  by  four  columns  of  porphyry.  The  choir  contains  an  ancient 
episcopal  throne.  In  the  Tribuna  'Mosaics  of  the  9th  cent.,  earlier  than 
those  of  St.  Mark''s  at  Venice:  Christ  in  the  centre,  at  the  sides  the  history 
of  St.  Ambrose.  —  To  the  left  of  the  choir,  in  the  aisle,  is  an  inscription 
from  the  tomb  of  Emp.  Louis  II.  (destroyed;  formerly  in  the  vestibule); 
farther  on  is  the  tombstone  of  Pepin,  son  of  Charlemagne,  above  whidi 
is  an  altar-piece  of  the  Lombard  Bchool  (Madonna  and  two  saints).  Oppo- 
site, at  the  N.  entrance  to  the  Crypt,  is  a  fresco  by  Borgognone  (Christ 
among  the  Scribes).  The  modernised  crypt  contains  the  tombs  of  SS.  Ambrose, 
Protasius,  and  Gervasius.  —  By  the  pulpit  are  a  bronze  eagle,  a  figure  of 
St.  Ambrose  (10th  cent.  ?) ,  and  an  early  Christian  sarcophagus  of  the  6th 
century.  —  Admcent  to  the  left  aisle  is  an  unfinished  cloister,  designed  by 
Bramante  (1492)^  and  afterwards  rebuilt. 

The  Via  Lanzone  (PI.  0,  6 ;  with  the  Palazzo  Visconii  on  the 
left)  leads  hence  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Via  Torino  and  San  Lorenzo 
fj.  129). 
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d.  Al02ig  the  Via  Torino  to  the  Southern  Quarters  of  the  City 
(S.  Lorenzo,  S.  Eustorgio,  Ospedale  Maggiore). 

The  busy  Via  Torino  (PI.  E,  D,  6,  6 ;  electric  lines  to  Porta 
Geneva  and  Porta  Ticinese,  see  p.  107)  begins  at  the  S.W.  corner  of 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  To  the  left  is  the  small  church  of  S.  Satiro 
(PI.  E,  5,  6),  founded  in  the  9th  cent.,  and  re-erected  \>yBramante 
and  his  pupil  Bramantino  in  the  15th  century.  The  apparent  choir 
is  only  painted  in  perspective.  The  octagonal  *Sacristy  (off  the  right 
transept)  is  also  by  Bramante,  and  has  a  beautiful  frieze  by  Cara- 
do8SO,  putti,  and  heads  in  medallions.  At  the  end  of  the  left  tran- 
sept is  a  curious  little  building  with  a  cupola,  belonging,  like  the 
"belfry,  to  the  original  structure;  it  contains  a  Pietk,  in  painted  ter- 
racotta, by  Caradosso  (covered). 

The  church  of  S.  Giorgio  al  Palazzo  (PI.  D,  6),  farther  on,  to 
the  right,  contains  in  the  1st  chapel  on  the  right  a  St.  Jerome  by 
Oaud,  Ferrari;  in  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  right,  *Frescoes  by  Liuini: 
above  the  altar,  Entombment  and  Crowning  with  thorns;  at  the 
sides,  Scourging  and  Ecce  Homo ;  in  the  dome.  Crucifixion.  — 
Farther  to  the  N.W.,  in  the  Piazza  Montana  (PI.  D,  6),  is  a  Mon- 
ument by  Luigi  Belli  j  erected  in  1880  in  memory  of  the  Italians  who 
fell  at  Montana. 

To  the  S.  the  Via  Torino  is  continued  by  the  Cobso  di  Pobta  Ti- 
oiMBSE  (PI.  D,  7,  8),  in  which,  on  the  left,  is  a  large  ancient  *Colon- 
NADB  (PI.  D,  7)  of  sixteen  Corinthian  columns,  the  most  important 
Telic  of  the  Roman  Mediolanum.    Adjacent  is  the  entrance  to  — 

*S.  Lorenzo  (PI.  I>,7),  the  most  ancient  church  in  Milan.  Whether 
the  handsome  interior  once  formed  the  principal  hall  of  the  thermse, 
or  of  a  palace  of  Maximian(4th  cent.),  to  which  the  above-mentioned 
colonnade  belonged,  or  a  very  ancient  Christian  place  of  worship, 
like  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  is  uncertain.  It  was  subsequently  altered 
at  least  three  times ,  the  last  time  by  Martino  Bassi  in  the  16th 
century.  It  is  octagonal  in  form,  and  covered  with  a  dome.  On 
the  four  principal  sides  are  large  semicircular  apses  in  two  stories, 
each  borne  by  four  columns  alternately  octagonal  and  round.  At  the 
back  of  the  high-altar  is  the  Cappella  S.  Ippolito,  containing  the  tomb 
of  Giov.  Maria  Visconti.  —  To  the  right  of  the  church  is  the  Chapel 
of  8t,  Aquilinus,  containing  mosaics  of  the  6th  and  7th  cent.  (Christ 
and  the  Apostles  and  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds,  the  latter 
freely  restored),  and  an  ancient  Christian  sarcophagus  supposed  to 
be  that  of  the  founder,  the  Gothic  king  Athaulph  (411-16).  The 
entrance  to  the  chapel  is  adorned  with  an  antique  marble  coping. 

Farther  to  the  S.,  beyond  the  NavigliOj  rises  the  ancient  church 
of  Sant*  Enstorgio  (PI.  D,  8),  founded  in  the  4th  cent.,  re-erected 
in  the  Gothic  style  in  1278,  renewed  in  the  bad  taste  of  the  17th 
cent  by  Ricchini^  and  recently  again  restored.  The  modern  facade 
is  by  Qiov.  Brocca  (1862). 
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Iflt  Chapel  to  the  right,  Mural  monnment  of  Giac.  Stefano  Brivio 
(d.  1484),  by  Tommaso  da  Cazzaniga  and  Bened.  Brioseo ;  4th  Chapel  to  the 
right,  Gothic  monument  of  Stefano  Visconti  (ca.  1337):  6th  Chapel,  Mon- 
uments of  Gaspare  Visconti  and  his  wife  Agnes  (d.  1417).  Farther  on,  on 
the  same  side,  the  Cappella  de*  Magi,  containing  a  relief  of  1347  and  a  late- 
Bomanesque  sarcophagus,  in  which  the  ^bones  of  the  Magi**  were  preserved 
until  they  were  presented  to  the  city  of  Cologne  by  Frederick  Barbarossa 
after  the  conquest  of  Milan  in  1162.  By  the  high-altar  are  reliefs  of  the 
Passion,  dating  from  the  14th  century.  At  the  back  of  the  choir  is  the 
*  Cappella  Portinarij  with  a  fine  cupola  and  a  charming  frieze  of  angels, 
built  in  1462-66  by  Michelozto  of  Florence  (p.  420).  It  contains  the  magni- 
ficent Gothic  tomb  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  by  O.  Balduccio  of  Pisa  (1339) ;  the 
waJls  are  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church,  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  the  Annunciation,  and  the  Assumption, 
probably  by  Vine.  Foppa.  —  In  the  sacristy  is  a  Penitent  St.  Jerome,  by 
Borgognone.  —  The  adjacent  convent  is  now  a  barrack. 

"We  follow  the  street  to  the  Porta  Ticinese  (PI.  D,  8),  originally 

intended  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Marengo,  but  inscribed  In 

1816  'Paci  Populorum  Sospitae'.    We  then  turn  to  tbe  E.  and  skirt 

the  city-walls  to  the  Porta  Lodovica  (PI.  E,  8),  whence  we  follow 

the  GoBSO  San  Oelso  (PI.  E,  8,  7),  to  the  left,  to  the  church  of 

Santa  Maria  presso  San  Celso  (PI.  E,  8),  built  in  the  Renaissance 

style  by  Qiov.  Dolcebuono  after  1490.     It  possesses  a  handsome 

atrium,  groundlesSly  attributed  to  Bramante^  and  a  rich  facade  by 

QaUazzo  Alessi.    On  the  right  and  left  of  the  portal  are  Adam  and 

Eve  by  Stoldo  Lorenzi. 

The  Intebior  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica  with  barrel- vaulting  over 
the  nave,  a  dodecagonal  cupola,  and  an  ambulatory.  By  the  2nd  altar  to 
the  right,  Holy  Family  and  St.  Jerome,  by  Paris  Bordone ;  Oaudenzio  Fer- 
raiHy  Baptism  of  Christ  (behind  the  high-altar)  \  at  the  beginning  of  the 
left  aisle,  Borgognone^'M.a.doxmak  adoring  the  Child,  surrounded  by  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Rochus,  and  the  donors  of  the  picture ;  above  it,  Sasso/errato, 
Madonna.  The  2nd  chapel  on  the  left  contains  a  sarcophagus  with  the 
relics  of  St.  Celsus.  The  cupola  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Appiani 
(1795).  —  In  the  sacristy  are  some  fine  specimens  of  goldsmith''s  work. 

Adjacent  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  8,  CeUo,  partly  removed 
in  1826  and  now  possessing  few  remains  of  the  original  structure. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  Corso  S.  Celso  is  the  Piazza  Sant^  Eufemia^ 
in  which,  to  the  right,  stands  the  church  of  that  name  (PI.  E,  7), 
dating  from  the  5th  cent.,  but  entirely  modernised.  In  the  third 
chapel  On  the  left  is  a  Madonna  with  saints  and  angels,  by  Marco 
da  Oggiono.  —  A  little  to  the  S.  is  the  church  of  San  Paolo,  a  richly 
ornamented  and  characteristic  building  of  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  The  architectural  decorations  of  the  facade  already  il- 
lustrate the  principles  of  the  later  baroque  style,  and  this  is  seen 
even  more  strongly  in  the  interior,  which  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  the  brothers  Qiulio^  Antonio,  and  Vincenzo  Campi  of  Cremona. 

The  Yia  Amedei  leads  hence  towards  the  N.  to  Sant'  Alessandro 
(PI.  E,  6),  erected  in  1602,  a  reduced  and  in  the  interior  success- 
ful copy  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  with  two  "W.  towers.  It  is  the 
most  sumptuously  decorated  church  in  Milan,  but  destitute  of  works 
of  art.  High-altar  adorned  with  precious  stones.  —  Adjacent  is 
the  Palazzo  TrivnlziOi  containing  a  fine  art -collection,  in  which 
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the  most  noteworthy  objects  are  a  portrait  by  Anionello  da  Mes- 
sina, a  Madonna  by  Mantegna  (1497),  a  relief-portrait  by  CrUto^ 
fano  Solarij  and  the  tomb  of  Azzo  Visconti  (d.  1329)  from  S.  Got- 
tardo.  The  extensive  library  contains  a  Dante  codex  of  1337  and 
a  MS.  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

The  Via  Carlo  Alberto  (PL  E,  6, 6),  mentioned  at  p.  122,  passes 
a  few  paces  to  the  E.  of  S.  Alessandro.  From  it  we  turn  to  the  S.E. 
into  the  Gobso  di  Porta.  Roman  a.  (electric  car,  see  p.  107)  and  fol- 
low it  to  the  chnrch  of  San  Nazaro  (PI.  F,  6,  7),  with  a  large  fresco 
hy  Bernardino  Lanini  (1646),  *Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine,  painted 
in  imitation  of  the  similar  picture  in  the  Brera  by  Laninf  s  master 
Gaud.  Ferrari  (No.  107) ;  a  handsome  carved  altar ;  and  ancient 
Swiss  stained-glass  windows  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance.  A 
side-passage  leads  to  the  octagonal  sepulchral  chapel  of  the  Trivnlzi, 
bnilt  by  Oirolamo  della  Porta  (1519).  —  To  the  N.E.,  in  the  Via 
dell'  Ospedale,  is  the  — 

^Ospedale  Maggiore  (PI.  F,  6),  a  vast  and  remarkably  fine  brick 
structure ,  half  Gothic  and  half  Renaissance  in  style,  begun  in  1456 
by  Antonio  Filarete  of  Florence,  continued  in  the  Gothic  style  by 
Ouiniforte  Solari  and  other  Lombard  architects,  and  not  com- 
pleted by  Ricchini  till  after  1624.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  hos- 
pitals in  existence ,  and  contains  no  fewer  than  nine  courts.  The 
extensive  principal  court,  surrounded  by  arcades,  is  by  Ricchini 
(17th  cent.) ;  the  court  to  the  right  of  it  is  ascribed  to  Bramante. 
The  edifice  is  entirely  covered  externally  with  terracotta,  in  a  style 
frequently  observed  in  other  Milanese  buildings,  but  its  facade, 
with  its  rich  window-mouldings ,  is  superior  to  any  other  structure 
of  the  kind  at  Milan.  In  the  chapel  are  two  paintings  by  Francesco 
de  Vico,  containing  portraits  of  Francesco  and  Bianca  Maria  Sforza, 

the  founders  of  the  hospital. 

From  the  back  of  the  hospital  the  Via  S.  Bamaba  leads  to  the  Botonda 
(PI.  H,  6;  open  on  Thurs.  &  Sun.,  10-4;  adm.  50  c),  btiilt  by  Arrigone 
and  dedicated  by  the  Viceroy  Eugene  Beauhamais  in  1809  as  a  Pantheon 
Ncuionale.  It  now  contains  a  large  collection  of  portraits  of  benefactors  of 
the  Ospedale  Maggiore,  from  the  16th  cent,  to  the  present  day.  —  In  the 
Via  Guastalla,  the  first  cross-street  of  the  Via  S.  Bamaba,  is  the  Synagogue 
(PI.  G,  6),  by  Luca  Beltrami  (1892). 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Ospedale  Maggiore  is  the  Piazza  Santo 
Stefano,  with  the  simple  Renaissance  church  of  that  name  (PL  F,  6). 
The  Via  dell'  Ospedale  leads  S.W.  to  the  Corso  di  Porta  Romana. 
—  Hard  by  is  the  Piazza  del  Verziere^  used  as  a  vegetable-market. 
We  may  now  return  to  the  W.  by  the  Via  Tenaglie  and  the  Piazza 
Fontana  (PJ.  F,  5)  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  or  we  may  follow  the 
Via  Gesare  Beccaria  to  the  N.  to  the  Palazzo  di  Oiustizia  (PI.  F,  5), 
a  baroque  structure  by  Seregni;  on  the  portal  is  a  tablet  commemor- 
ating the  Italian  patriots  committed  by  the  Austrians  to  the  fortress 
of  Spielberg  in  1821.  Adjaicent  is  the  Piazza  Beccaria  with  a  statue 
of  Beccaria  (d.  1794  ;  comp.  p.  116)  by  Grandi,  erected  in  1871.  — 
The  Via  Oeg.  Beccaria  ends  on  the  N.  at  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
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6.  East  QnarterB  of  tlie  City.   Corso  Vittorio  Emannele  and  its 

Side  Streets.   Oiardini  Pubblici. 

On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  cathedral  begins  the  broad  and  bustling 
♦CoBSo  ViTTOBio  Emanuble  (PI.  F,  G,  4,  5;  electric  tramway,  see 
p.  107),  which,  with  its  prolongation,  the  Corso  Venezia  (PI.  G, 
H,  4,  3),  leads  to  the  Giardini  Pubblici.  This  is  the  principal  business 
street  in  Milan,  containing  the  best  shops.  At  No.  22  is  an  antique 
statue,  known  as  Tuomo  di  pietra'.  Farther  on  is  the  church  of  San 
Carlo  Borromeo  (PI.  F,  4),  a  rotunda  in  the  style  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  consecrated  in  1847.  The  adjacent  Oalleria  dc'  CristdforiSy 
now  occupied  with  shops,  was  erected  by  Pizzala  in  1830-32. 

To  the  right,  farther  on,  at  the  corner  of  the  Cobso  Venezia  (Pi. 
G,  H,  2-4)  and  the  Via  Monforte,  is  the  small  Romanesque  churcli 
of  Santa  Bahila  (PI.  G,  4),  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  the  sun.  Adjacent  is  an  old  Column  with  a  lion,  th.e 
cognizance  of  this  quarter  of  the  town. 

In  Via  Monforte,  to  the  left,  is  situated  the  Palazzo  di  Prefet- 
tura  (PI.  G,  H,  4),  with  a  modern  facade.  —  To  the  S.  of  this  point, 
in  the  Via  del  Oonservatorio,  is  the  church  of  SantaHaria  della 
Passione  (PI.  H,  6),  with  a  spacious  dome  by  Crist,  Solar i  (1530), 
and  a  facade  of  the  17th  century. 

It  contains  a  Last  Supper  by  Oaud.  Ferrari  (left  transept),  a  *Pieta 
by  Luini  (behind  the  high-altar;  with  a  predella,  representing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Gonstantine  and  Helena,  the  earliest  known  work  of 
this  master,  in  the  style  of  Bramantino),  and  the  tomb  of  Abp.  Birago 
by  Andrea  Fusina  (1495  \  right  transept).  The  14  pilasters  are  adorned  with 
figures  of  saints  by  Danitle  Crespi.  The  ceiling  of  the  sacristy  was  painted 
by  Ambrogio  Borgognone. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  occupies  the  old  monastery  buildings. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  Gothic  church  of  8.  Pietro  in  Oessate  (PI.  G,  5), 
raconstructed  in  the  15th  cent.,  and  containing  frescoes  by  Bern.  Buttinone 
and  Bern.  Zenale,  and  the  monument  of  Senator  Grifo  (d.  1493).  —  To  the 
E.,  near  the  Porta  Vittoria  (PI.  H,  5;  electric  tramway,  see  p.  lOT),  is  a 
Monument  commemorating  the  Cinque  Giornate  (p.  110),  designed  by  Gius. 
Grand!  (d.  1894)  and  unveiled  in  1895. 

We  now  return  to  the  Corso  Venezia.  On  the  left,  on  this 
side  of  the  canal,  is  the  Archiepiscopal  Seminary  (PI.  F,  G,  4),  with 
a  fine  court  by  Oius.  Meda  (16th  cent.).  In  the  Via  del  Senate,  which 
diverges  to  the  left  by  the  Naviglio,  is  (No.  10,  to  the  right)  the  Pa- 
lazzo del  Senato  (PL  G,  3),  containing  the  provincial  archives,  with 
a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  III.  (bronze),  by  BarzagM, 
in  the  court.  Adjacent,  at  the  beginning  of  the  avenue  (Boschetti) 
leading  to  the  Giardini  Pubblici,  is  a  marble  statue  of  General  Oiac. 
Medici,  the  Garibaldian. 

Farther  on  in  the  Corso  Venezia,  to  the  left,  Nos.  59-61,  the 
Pal.  Ciant(Pl.  G,  3),  completed  in  1861,  with  rich  ornamentation 
in  terracotta.  On  the  right  is  the  Pal,  Saporiti  (PI.  G,  3),  another 
modern  building,  with  Ionic  columns,  and  reliefs  by  Marchesi.  — 
A  little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  stands  the  — 
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1111860  Civico  (PI.  0,  3),  a  tasteful  Renaissance  building,  erected 
in  1892-94  and  containing  the  natural  history  collections  of  the 
city.    Adm,,  see  p.  109.   Director,  Prof.  Tito  Vignoli. 

GBOinTD  Flogs.  Boom  I.  Collection  of  stones;  by  the  exit- wall,  miner- 
als from  Elba.  —  Room  II.  Fossils  of  Lombardy,  including  a  cave-bear 
(Ursus  spelaeiu).  —  Boom  III.  Fossils  from  the  Pampas  of  S.  America 
iMegatherium^  Olypiodon,  etc.),  from  New  Zealand  (Dinornis  Maximus  or 
Jfoa^  an  extinct  bird  of  gigantic  size)  and  elsewhere.  —  Booms  IV- VI. 
Uammalia  (skeletons,  stuffed  beasts,  etc.). 

First  Floor.  Booms  I-V.  Ornithological  collection  (Baccolta  Turati; 
about  25,000  specimens).  —  Boom  VI.  Collection  of  reptiles,  founded  by 
Jan  (d.  1866). 

The  ♦Giardini  Pubblici  (PI.  F,  G,  2,  3),  between  the  Porta  Venezia 
and  the  Via  Manin,  are  probably  the  most  beautiful  public  park  in 
Italy,  with  their  tasteful  flower-beds,  their  ponds,  and  their  pictur- 
esque groups  of  venerable  trees.  In  the  older  part  of  the  park 
(1786),  near  the  new  Museo  Civico  and  the  Salone  (formerly  the 
Museo  Artistico;  comp.  p.  124),  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Oen.  Oius. 
Sirtori.  On  a  small  island  in  the  middle  is  a  statue  of  the  Milanese 
poet  Carlo  Porta,  by  Puttinati.  On  the  W.  side,  in  front  of  the 
former  Museo  Civico,  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Ant.  Romiini  (p.  169), 
by  Franc.  Confalonieri  (1896).  —  The  high-lying  N.  portion  of  the 
gardens,  known  as  the  MontemerlOy  has  a  CafS-Restaurant  and  a 
bronze-statue  of  the  patriot  Luciano  Manara  (d.  1869),  by  Bar- 
zaghi  (1894).  It  is  skirted  by  the  chestnut  avenue  of  the  Bastione 
di  Porta  Venezia,  a  favourite  promenade  of  the  Milanese,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  Porta  Nuova  (corso  late  in  the  afternoon).  It  is  lighted 
by  electricity. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  park,fin  the  Via  Palestro,  is  the  Villa  Reale 
(PI.  G,  3),  erected  by  L.  Pollack  for  Gen.  Belgiojoso  in  1790  and  con- 
taining a  few  works  of  art.  —  In  the  Via  Manin  stands  the  Palazzo 
Melzi,  containing  paintings  by  Cesare  da  Sesto,  etc.  —  Piazza  Ca- 
vour,  see  p.  116. 

f.  The  Cemeteries. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  city,  outside  the  Porta  Volta  (PI.  0,  D,  1) 
and  at  the  terminus  of  the  electric  tramway  mentioned  at  p.  107, 
lies  the  *Cimitero  Monumentale  (closed  12-2),  designed  by  C. 
MacioAihini,  60  acres  in  area,  enclosed  by  colonnades,  and  one  of  the 
finest  *campi  santi'  in  Italy.  (The  guide,  who  speaks  French,  de- 
mands a  fee  of  l*/2  ^r.  for  each  person.)  Fine  view  of  the  Alps.  The 
numerous  and  handsome  monuments,  among  which  those  of  the  Son-- 
tognoy  Turati,  Bramhilla,  Verazzi,  Naaoni,  Pagnoni,  and  Cicogna 
families  deserve  special  mention,  form  a  veritable  museum  of  modern 
Milanese  sculpture.  In  the  last  section  .is  situated  the  ^Tempio  di 
Cremazione\  for  the  burning  of  dead  bodies,  presented  to  the  town 
in  1876  by  a  Swiss  resident  and  greatly  enlarged  in  1896  (inspection 
permitted).  The  process  of  cremation  occupies  less  than  1  hr.  and 
the  cost  is  40  fr.    Paupers  are  cremated  without  charge. 
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The  Cimitero  di  Hatoooo,  on  the  road  to  Saronno,  2  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  Porta  del  Sempione  (p.  124),  was  laid  out  by  Brotti 
in  1895  and  is  twice  the  size  of  the  Cimitero  Monumentale.  It  is 
reached  either  by  the  Corso  del  Sempione  (PI.  B,  A,  1),  116  ft.  wide, 
or  by  the  Corso  al  Cimitero  di  Musocco ,  beginning  at  the  Piazza 
S.  Michele,  to  the  W.  of  the  Cimitero  Monumentale. 

Excursion  from  Milan  to  the  Certosa  di  Pavia. 

To  visit  tlie  Certosa  di  Pavia  we  may  use  either  the  Bailwat  to  Cer- 
tosa^ on  the  Pavia-Voghera  line,  or  the  Pavia  Stbah  Tkauwat  as  far  as 
Torre  di  Mangano.  The  railway  starts  from  the  Central  Station  and  takes 
y2-V4  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  25,  1  fr.  45  c. ;  return-fares  4  fr.  75,  2  fr.  50, 

1  fr.  60  c).  The  tramway  starts  about  every  2  hrs.  from  the  Porto  Tici- 
nese  (PI.  D,  8  \  electric  tramway  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  see  p.  iffl)  and 
takes  IV2  hr.  (return-fares  2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  50  c,  or,  incl.  omn.  to  the  Certosa, 

2  fr.  70,  1  fr.  80  c.  •,  comp.  below).    The  whole  excursion  takes  V2  day. 

The  district  traversed  between  Milan  and  Payia  consists  of  alter- 
nate stretches  of  rice-flelds  and  nnderwood  and  offers  little  of  in- 
terest. At  (41/2  M.)  Eogoredo  the  Railway  diverges  to  the  S.  firom 
the  line  to  Piacen«a  (p.  315).  —  6V2  M.  Chiaravalle  Milanese,  with 
its  Cistercian  ♦Church,  a  fine  brick  edifice  with  a  lofty  domed  tower, 
in  the  so-called  Romanesque  Transition  style,  dedicated  in  1221, 
but  partly  modernised.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
Milanese  painters  of  the  16th  cent,  and  contains  choir-stalls  of 
1465.  —  91/2  M.  Locate ;  12^2  M.  Villamaggiore, 

171/2  M.  Stazione  della  Certosa  (Fratelli  Rizzardf  s  Restaurant), 
whence  two  routes  lead  along  the  enclosing  wall  (right  and  left) 
to  the  entrance  (W.  side)  of  the  Certosa  (walk  of  1/4  hr. ;  also  omn. 
from  the  station,  50  c). 

The  Steam  Tramway  follows  the  highroad  and  passes  Binasco, 
a  small  town  with  an  ancient  castle,  in  which,  on  Sept.  13th,  1418, 
the  jealous  Duke  Filippo  Maria  Visconti  caused  his  noble  and  in- 
nocent wife  Beatrice  di  Tenda  (p.  43)  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
station  of  Torre  di  Mangano  (Alb.-Ristorante  Italia,  clean,  d^j.  272j 
D.  4fr.,  wine  included;  Alb.  Certosa),  on  the  Naviglio  di  Pavia, 
lies  about  */2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  Certosa  (omn.  30  c). 

Adjoining  the  Certosa  is  a  Restaurant  (d^j.  3  fr.). 

The  ^Certosa  di  Pavia ,  or  Carthusian  monastery,  the  splendid 
memorial  of  the  Milan  dynasties,  begun  in  1396  by  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti  (p.  105)  in  the  Gothic  style,  from' the  plans  of  Marco  di 
Campione,  and  suppressed  under  Emperor  Joseph  II.  in  1782,  was 
restored  to  its  original  destination  in  1844  and  presented  to  the 
Carthusians.  Since  the  suppression  of  the  Italian  monasteries  it  has 
been  maintained  as  a  *National  Monument'.  —  A  vestibule,  em- 
bellished with  sadly-damaged  frescoes  by  Bern.  I/Mmi(SS.  Sebastian 
and  Christopher),  leads  to  a  large  inner  court,  at  the  farther  end 
of  which  rises  the  celebrated  facade  of  the  church. 

The  ♦^A9Ai)E,  begun  in  1491  by  Qiov.  Ant  Amadeo  and  finish- 
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ed  (nppei  part)  by  Dolcebuono  and  Cristofano  Solaris  is  perhaps 
the  most  masterly  creation  of  its  kind  of  the  15th  century.  Its 
design ,  independent  of  the  antiqae  orders  of  architecture ,  is  in 
the  Lomhard-Bomanesqne  style  of  graduated  church-fronts,  with 
projecting  pillars  and  transverse  arcades,  while  within  these  well 
defined  structural  features  it  embraces  a  wonderful  and  judiciously 
distributed  wealth  of  ornament  (Burckhardt).  Thirty  of  the  most 
distinguished  Lombard  masters  from  the  15th  to  the  17th  cent,  had 
a  share  in  its  embellishment,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  are :  the 
brothers  Cristofano  and  Antonio  Montegazza^  Oiov.  Ant.  Amadeo, 
and  Andr.  Fusina  (15th  cent.) ;  Giacomo  della  Porta^  Agostino  Busti, 
surnamed  U  Bamhaja,  and  Cristofano  Solari,  surname d  H  Gohho 
(16th  cent.).  The  plinth  is  adorned  with  medallions  of  Roman  em- 
perors, above  which  are  reliefs  representing  Biblical  history  and 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Gian  Galeazzo.  Below  the  four  magnificent 
windows  is  a  row  of  angels'  heads,  and  above  them  are  niches  with 
numerous  statues.  This  is  unquestionably  the  finest  decorative 
work  of  the  kind  in  N.  Italy,  although  inferior  to  the  facades  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Orvieto  and  Siena ,  especially  as  "the  upper  part  is 
wanting.  The  reliefs  are  on  the  whole  superior  to  the  statues. 

An  inspection  of  the  *Intebior,  which  is  open  from  8  to  5.30 
in  summer  and  from  9  to  4  in  winter  (closed  on  Sun.  at  3),  takes 
11/2-2  hrs.  (adm.  1  fr.,  Sun.  free ;  guide  imperative,  gratuities  for- 
bidden). —  The  beautiful  and  spacious  building  consists  of  a  nave, 
supported  by  eight  handsome  pillars,  with  aisles  and  14  chapels, 
large  transepts  with  apsidal  endings,  and  a  long  choir.  The  dome 
above  the  crossing  was  added  in  the  Renaissance  period.  The 
whole  Is  sumptuously  and  tastefully  fitted  up ;  the  handsome  coloured 
enrichments  were  probably  designed  by  Borgognone,  The  fine  mosaic 
pavement  is  modern.  The  transept  and  choir  are  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  beautiful  screen  of  iron  and  bronze. 
The  chapels  and  altars  are  richly  adorned  with  valuable  columns 
and  precious  stones. 

.  We  begin  in  the  Left  Aisle.  The  2nd  Chapel  once  contained  a  picture 
by  Perugino  in  aix  sections,  of  which  the  central  part,  above,  representing 
*0od  the  Father,  alone  remains,  the  other  parts  being  now  in  France  and 
England.  Adjacent  are  the  four  great  Church  Fathers,  by  Borgognone.  In 
the  6th  Chapel :  Borgognone^  St.  Ambrose  with  other  saints.  Left  Tban- 
»EPT :  *FigTires  of  Lodovico  Moro  and  his  wife  Beatrice  d'Este  (d.  1497), 
from  the  demolished  monument  of  the  latter,  one  of  the  chief  works  of 
Critt.  Solarij  brought  in  1664  from  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  in  Milan  (p.  127) 
and  restored  in  1891  j  handsome  bronze  candelabrum  (16th  cent.).  —The  Old 
Sacbistt,  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  has  a  fine  marble  portal  with  seven  relief 
portraits  of  the  Visconti  and  Sforza  families  *,  in  the  interior  is  a  fine  carved 
ivory  altar-piece,  in  upwards  of  60  sections,  by  Leon,  degli  UhriaeM  of  Florence 
(i6th  cent.).  —  The  Ohoib  contains  a  fine  marble  altar  with  carving  of  the 
i6th  cent.  •,  beneath,  in  front,  is  a  diarming  small  relief-medallion  of  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Crist.  Solari.  The  *Choir  Stalls  are  adorned 
with  inlaid  figares  of  apostles  and  saints,  from  drawings  by  Borgognone. 
The  handsome  bronze  candelabra  on  the  marble  altar-rail  are  by  Libera 
PonUma.  —  The  door  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  handsomely  framed  in 
marble  and  with  four  relief-portraits  of  princesses  of  the  Sforza  family, 
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leads  to  the  Lataobo,  which  contains  a  rich  fountain  and  the  Madonna 
and  Child  in  fresco  by  Bern.  Luini.  To  the  right  of  the  Lavacro  is  a  small 
huriij-place.  —  Bight  Teansept  :  magnificent  *Monument  of  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti,  begnn  about  1490  by  Oiov.  Gristoforo  Romano  from  the  design  of 
Qaleazzo  Pellegrini^  but  executed  chiefly  by  Antonio  Amadeo  and  Oiacomo 
della  Porta  (before  1562).  —  The  adjoining  oagbestia  Nuova,  or  Obatobio, 
has  a  large  altar-piece,  an  *As8umption  by  A.  Solaria  (restored),  a  late  work 
showing  the  influence  of  Leonardo  (the  apostles  on  the  wings  are  specially 
fine).  Over  the  door,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  two  saints  and  angels,  by 
Bart.  Montagna;  the  side-pictures  are  by  Borgognone. 

The  front  part  of  the  *Cloibteb8  (Chiostro  della  Fontana)  possesses 
slender  marble  columns  and  charming  decorations  in  terracotta.  Fine 
view  from  the  front  of  the  Rkfbotobt  (W.  side)  of  the  side  of  the  church 
and  the  right  transept.  —  Around  the  Gbbat  Cloistebb,  farther  back,  are 
situated  24  small  houses  formerly  occupied  by  the  monks,  each  consisting 
of  three  rooms  with  a  small  garden.  —  We  now  re-enter  the  church.  Right 
Aisle.  In  the  2nd  Chapel :  Quercino^  Madonna  enthroned,  with  two  saints 
(injured).  3rd  Chapel:  Borgognone^  St.  S^rus  and  four  other  saints.  4th 
Chapel:  ** Borgognone^  Crucifixion.  6th  Chapel:  good  altar-piece  in  six 
sections  by  Macrino  d'Alba  (1496). 

The  round  generally  ends  with  a  vieit  to  the  Distillebt,  in  which 
the  old  liqueur  (Chartreuse)  is  still  prepared.  —  The  Dome  cannot  be 
ascended  without  a  special  'permesso\  obtained  at  the  prefecture  in  Pavia. 

The  battle  of  Pavia,  at  which  Francis  I.  of  France  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Lannoy,  a  general  of  Charles  V. ,  took  place  near  the 
Certosa  on  24th  Feb.,  1525. 

Pavia^  which  lies  5  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Certosa,  and  the  railway 
thence  to  Voghera  and  Oenoa,  are  described  in  R.  30. 


20.    From  Milan  to  Como  and  Lecco. 

a.  Fbom  Milan  to  Como  via  Saronno. 

28V2  M.  Railway  (Ferrovie  Nord)  in  IV2-2V4  brs.  (fares  3  fr.  45,  2  fr. 
20,  1  fr.  65  c.  ^  return-fares,  5fr.,  3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  25  c.).  —  At  both  the 
station  and  the  town  office  (p.  106)  through  and  return  tickets  may  he- 
procured  for  Cemobbio,  Cadenabbia,  Bellagio,  Menaggio,  Bellano,  and  Colico. 

As  far  as  (3  M.)  Bovisa,  see  p.  142.  Farther  on  we  enjoy  a  good 
view  of  the  Mte.  Rosa  gronp,  to  the  left.  —  5  M.  Novate,-  6  M.  Bol~ 
late;  91/2  M.  Qarbagnate;  11  M.  Caronno. 

131/2  M.  Saronno  (702  ft;  Albergo  Madonna;  Leon  d'Oro),  a 
large  village  on  the  Lura,  with  6100  Inhab.,  known  in  Italy  for  its 
excellent  gingerbread  (amaretti).  —  A  quadruple  avenue  of  plane 
trees  leads  W.  from  the  station  to  the  Santuabio  della  Beata 
Vbrginb,  a  celebrated  pilgrimage-church,  built  at  different  times 
between  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  end  of  the  17th  cent.,  chiefly  In 

a  pompous  baroque  style.  It  contains  a  series  of  admirable  •Frescoes. 
The  paintings  in  the  interior  of  the  dome  represent  a  concert  of 
angels,  and  are  by  Oaudenzio  Ferrari.  Round  the  drum  are  several  wooden 
statues  by  Andrea  Ftisina.  The  frescoes  immediately  below  the  drum  are 
by  Lanini,  those  in  the  next  section  by  Cesare  da  Sesto  and  Bernard. 
Luini  (SS.  Rochus  and  Sebastian).  The  remaining  frescoes  are  all  by 
Luini,  who,  as  the  story  goes,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  sanctuary  of  Sa- 
ronno after  killing  a  man  in  self-defence,  and  had  to  work  at  the  bidding 
of  the  monks.  In  the  passage  leading  to  the  choir  are  depicted  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin  and  Christ  among  the  doctors;  in  the   choir  itself, 
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tbe  ^Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  Above, 
in  the  panels  and  lunettes,  are  Sibyls,  Evangelists,  and  Church  Fathers. 
A  small  apse  built  out  from  the  choir  contains  paintings  of  *St.  ApoUonia 
to  the  right,  and  *St.  Catharine  to  the  left,  each  with  an  angel. 

Saronno  is  a  station  on  the  line  from  Novara  to  Seregno  (p.  61). 

—  From  Saronno  to  Varese  and  Laveno,  see  p.  157. 

151/2  M.  Bovello;  19i/4  M.  Lomazzo  ;  211/4  M.  Cadorago;  23  M. 
Fino-Momasco;  288/4  M.  Portichetto;  26V2  M.  Grondate  (p.  140) ; 
271/2  M.  Camerlata  (p.  138),  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain' cone 
(1414  ft.),  bearing  the  mined  Castello  Baradello,  once  a  residence 
of  Frederick  Barharossa  (p.  110).  —■  28  M.  Como  Borghi;  28V2  M. 
Como  Lago,  the  main  station,  on  the  hank  of  the  lake  (p.  139). 

b.  From  Milan  to  Como  and  Legco  (Colico)  via  Monza. 

FsoM  Milan  to  Como,  30  M.,  railway  (Rett  Mediterranea)  in  l-ls/4  hr. 
(fares  5  fr.  46,  3  fr.  80,  2  fr.  45  c. ;  express,  6  fr.,  4  fr.  20  c).  Through 
and  return  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Central  Station  of  Milan  and 
at  the  Agenzia  Intemazionale  (p.  106)  for  Como,  Tremezzo,  Cadenabbia, 
Bellagio,  Menaggio,  and  Colico.  —  Fson  Milan  to  Lbcco,  32  M.,  railway 
(Bete  Mediterranea)  in  lV4-2V4hrs.  (fares  5  fr.  80,  4  fr.  5,  2  fr.  60  c);  to 
Colico,  56  M.,  in  2V2-4V2  hrs.  (fares  10  fr.  20,  7  fr.  16,  4  fr.  60  c). 

The  line  traverses  a  fertile  plain,  luxuriantly  clothed  with  vine- 
yards, mulberry-plantations,  and  fields  of  maize,  and  intersected 
by  innumerable  canals  and  cuttings    for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

—  41/2  M.  8e8to  San  Oiovanni. 

8  M.  Monza  (632  ft.  ]  Alb.  del  Castello  e  Falcone j  at  the  railway 
station;  Alb,  San  FUippo,  Via  Italia  12)  Is  a  town  on  the  LambrOf 
-witb  11,800  Inhabitants.  Leaving  the  station  and  following  the  Via 
Italia  to  the  right,  we  pass  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Istrada 
(2nd  on  the  right),  with  a  Gothic  brick  facade  of  1327,  and  soon 
reach  the  *Oathbdbal  (8,  Oiovanni)  j  the  chief  object  of  interest.  It 
was  erected  in  the  14th  cent,  in  the  Lombard  Gothic  style  by  Marco 
da  Campione  on  the  site  of  a  church  founded  in  590  by  the  Lombard 
queen  Theodolinda,  and  contains  double  aisles  and  transept,  flanked 
with  chapels  on  both  sides.  Above  the  portal  is  a  very  curious  relief 
representing  Queen  Theodolinda  amid  her  treasures;  below,  the 

Baptism  of  Christ. 

Intbriob.  In  the  E.  transept  is  a  relief  representing  the  coronation 
of  Emp.  Charles  IV.  (1855).  —  The  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir, 
restored  by  Beltrami  in  1890,  contains  the  plain  sarcophagus  of  Queen 
Theodolinda  (beginning  of  14th  cent.)  and  frescoes  of  scenes  from  her  life 
by  Zavattari  (1444).  The  celebrated  Ibon  Ceown,  with  which  the  German 
emperors  were  crowned  as  kings  of  Lombardy,  is  also  preserved  in  this 
chapel.  This  venerable  relic  was  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emp. 
Charles  V.  in  1530,  of  Napoleon  in  1805,  and  of  Emp.  Ferdinand  I.  in  1838. 
It  consists  of  %  broad  hoop  of  gold  adorned  with  precious  stones,  round 
the  interior  of  which  is  a  thin  strip  of  iron,  said  to  have  been  made  from 
a  nail  of  the  trte  Cross  brought  by  the  Empress  Helena  from  Palestine. 
From  the  time  01  Theodolinda  onwards  it  was  used  as  the  royal  crown 
of  the  Lombards.  Ixi  itg  present  form  it  is,  perhaps,  a  work  of  the  12th 
^^^^Sol'-  **  ^"^  carried  off  by  the  Austrians,  but  after  the  peace 

of  1866  it  was  restored  to  its  former  repository,  and  until  lately  preserved 
In  the  crypt.    (Fee  for  seeing  the  crown,  5  fr.)  —   The  *Teba8ubt  (fee 
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1  fr.,  6  tt.  for  »  party)  contains  several  objects  of  historical  Interest :  a 
hen  with  seven  chickens  In  gold,  representing  Lombardy  and  Its  seven 
provinces,  executed  by  order  of  Queen  Theodollnda;  the  queen^  crown, 
fan,  and  comb  \  two  silver  loaves,  presented  by  Napoleon  I.  after  his  coron- 
ation ;  the  cross  which  was  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  Lombard  kings  at 
the  moment  of  their  coronation ;  a  richly-adorned  book-cover  with  an  in- 
scription of  Theodolinda*,  reliquary,  cross,  and  missals  of  Berengarius; 
goblet  of  sapphire,  with  a  stem  of  Gothic  workmanship  ^  Gothic  goblet  of 
Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti;  fine  diptychs  of  the  4-6th  cent. ;  Gothic  carvings 
in  ivory;  'ampullee*  from  the  Boman  catacombs  (vessels  with  a  dark-red 
deposit  supposed  to  be  the  blood  of  martyrs)  \  Byzantine  pilgrim-flasks  from 
Palestine ;  model  of  the  iron  crown.  A  cabinet  outside  the  church  contains 
the  mummy  of  one  of  the  Yisconti,  who  died  in  1413. 

The  handsome  Gothic  Municipio,  or  town-ball,  also  called 
Palazzo  ArengaHo,  dates  from  the  13th  century.  —  The  royal  Sum- 
mer Palace^  built  by  Pietro  Marino  in  177T,  lies  to  the  N.  of  the 
town,  in  an  extensive  and  beautiful  park,  traversed  by  the  Lambro. 

FsoH  MoNZA  TO  Bbbgamo,  steam-tramway  in  ^U  hrs.  (comp.  p.  108). 
The  chief  intermediate  station  is  Treuo  sail'  Adaa  (616  ft.),  with  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  a  Castle  of  the  Visconti  (adm.  50  c),  in  which  Giov. 
Galeazzo  (p.  106)  confined  his  uncle  Bemab6.  A  little  below  the  castle, 
which  is  encircled  by  the  Adda  (p.  15),  the  tramway  crosses  the  river 
by  the  ^Fonte  di  PademOy  a  single  bold  iron  archway,  275  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  Below  the  bridge  the  stream  forms  a  series  of  rapids 
(roq>idi).  The  Marteeana  (p.  121)  diverges  here,  and  its  old  sluices  are 
said  to  have  been  constructed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Adjacent  is  a  dam, 
160  yds.  long,  constructed  by  the  Edison  Go.  in  1897  to  conduct  the  water 
into  the  old  canal,  which  has  been  considerably  widened.  Thence  it  is 
led  over  a  weir  and  through  a  partly  underground  channel,  2  M.  long, 
to  the  Electric  Works^  90  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Adda,  which  famish 
the  motive  power  (ca.  13,000  horse-power)  for  the  tramways  and  lighting 
of  (22  M.)  Milan.  —  Bergamo^  see  p.  180. 

Other  tramways  run  from  Monza  to  MHan  (see  p.  106)  and  to  Oorgon- 
zola  (famous  for  its  cheese),  TrevigKo,  and  Caravaggio  (p.  177). 

Tbe  lines  to  Como  and  Lecco  divide  at  Monza.  Tbe  formei  line 
runs  to  the  N.W.,  affording  pleasant  views,  to  the  right,  of  tbe 
fertile  Brianza  (p.  142),  with  its  numerous  country-residences.  The 
train  passes  through  several  tunnels.  11  M.  Lissoru-Muggio,  To  the 
right  rises  the  long,  indented  Monte  Resegone  (p.  141),  to  the  left 
of  which  are  the  Monte  Grigna  and  the  mountains  reaching  to  the 
Splugen.  —  121/2  M.  Desio.  —  141/2  M.  Seregno  (736  ft.),  a  town 
with  6100  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  branch-lines  to  Novara  (p.  61), 
and  to  (25  M.)  Bergamo  (in  IV2  l^r-)'  ^^  Usmate-Carnate  Qp.  141) 
and  Ponte  S.  Pietro  (p.  lo5).  —  From  (18  M.)  Camnago  a  branch- 
line  diverges  to  Seveso  San  Pietro  (p.  142).  20^/2  M.  Carimate ; 
211/2  M.  Cantii'Asnago ;  241/2  M.  Cucciago;  27  M.Albate-Camerlata 
(p.  137).  —  30  M.  Como  (^Stazione  S.  Giovanni,  see  below). 

Como.  — ArrlTal.  The  Stazione  Como  8.  Giovanni  or  Mediterranean 
the  principal  station  (St.  Gotthard  Railway),  is  i/t  M.  from  (h»  quay  (omn. 
30  c,  included  In  through-tickets).  —  The  Stazione  Come  Lotto  or  Ferrovie 
JTord  lies  200  yds.  to  the  E.  of  the  quay  (branch-lines  to  Sayonno  and  Milan, 
p.  136,  and  to  Varese  and  Laveno,  p.  157).  —  The  SUifione  Como  Borghi^ 
a  third  station,  is  of  no  importance  to  tourists. 

HoteU  (all  in  the  Piazza  Cavour,  near  the  harbour).    *HdTBi  Volta 


(PI.  «),  R.,  L,,  A  A.  1-6,  B.  1V«,  d^j.  3,  D.  6,  pens.  7-10,  oton.  1  fr..  with 

c.  Plinius,  newj  *Italia  (PI.  O1  ^m  I'm  ^  -^«  2-4, 


caf ^-restaur ant  i  GB.-Hdi. 
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B.  lys,  d^j.  21/3,  D.4,  S.  8,  pens.  7-9,  omn.  *U  fr. ;  *M£tbopolb  A  Snissx 
(PI.  8),  German,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  2V3)  B.  IV2,  d^j.  8,  D.  4,  pens,  from 
71/8-10,  omn.  1  fr.  •,  H5tbl-Pbn8IOK  Bbllkyub  (PI.  6),  E.  from  !»/«>  B.  IV4, 
dej.  2Vf,  D.  31/2  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8-10,  omn.  »/*  fr.,  with  caf^-restau- 
rant,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  Plinius  (PI.  H.  P.),  on  the  qnay,  a  first-class 
hotel  with  elevator  and  electric  light.  —  *  Trattoria  Frasconi  Confaloniei'iy 
at  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  Cavour;  Cafi-Restauremt  Cavour,  in  the  H6t. 
M^tropole,  Munich  beer;  Caffi  Ptinio^  next  the  Hot.  Volta. 

Lakb  Baths  (Bagni)  by  the  Oiardino  Pubblico  (also  warm  and  vapour 
baths).  —  Books,  photographs,  etc. :  Ostinelli,  Piazza  del  Duomo  8.  —  Post 
Opficb  (PI.  p),  Via  Cinque  Giornate,  to  the  8.W.  of  the  cathedral. 

Cablb  Railway  (Funicolare)  from  the  Borgo  Bant  Agottino^  i/i  M.  to  the 
N.  of  Stazione  Como  Lago,  to  Britnate  (p.  140):  fares,  up  IV2,  down  1,  up 
and  down  2  fr.  —  Omnibos  to  Cernobbio  (p.  14o),  30  c. 

Como  r705  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
with  11,000  inhab.  and  large  silk-factories,  the  birthplace  of  the 
elder  and  younger  Pliny  and  of  the  electrician  and  philosopher  Volta 
(1746-1826 ;  whose  Statue  by  P.  Marchesi  is  in  the  Piazza  Volta, 
near  the  quay),  lies  at  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  is 
enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  It  was  the  Roman 
Comum,  and  of  some  importance  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  *Cathbdbal,  begun  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1396,  and  altered 
in  the  Renaissance  style  by  Tommaso  Rodari  (choir,  transept,  out- 
side of  nave)  in  1486,  is  built  entirely  of  marble,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  in  N.  Italy.  The  S.  portal  is  by  Bramante  (1491)  j  the  dome  is 
modern.  The  greater  part  of  the  sumptuous  plastic  ornamentation  is 
by  Rodari  and  other  contemporary  Lombard  artists.  Over  the  magni- 
ficent W.  portal  are  reliefs  (Adoration  of  the  Magi)  and  statuettes 
(Mary  with  S.  Ahbondio,  etc.).  At  the  sides  of  the  main  entrance 
are  statues  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  erected  in  1498. 

Intskiob.  The  gaudy  vaulting,  restored  in  1838  at  a  cost  of 
600,(XX)  fr. ,  destroys  the  eflfect  of  the  fine  proportions ,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  Certosa  near  Pavia  (p.  134).  The  windows  of  the  portal 
contain  good  modern  stained  glass,  representing  the  history  of  S.  Abbon- 
dio ;  there  are  others  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  and  in  the  choir.  —  To 
the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  monument  of  Cardinal  Tolomeo  Oallio.  a 
benefactor  of  the  town,  erected  in  1861.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  2nd 
Altar,  di  S.  Abbondio,  with  handsome  wood-carving,  and  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  saint;  adjoining  (1.)  the  *Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Bern.  Luini, 
and  (r.)  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Gaud.  Ferrari.  Over  the  (3rd)  altar  of 
St.  Jerome,  a  ^Madonna  by  B.  Luini,  In  the  N.  Tkansbpt,  the  Altare  del 
Crocefisso  of  1498,  with  a  fine  statue  of  St.  Sebastian.  In  the  Choib,  the 
Apostles,  by  Pompeo  Marchesi.  The  Sacbisty  contains  pictures  by  Guido 
Reni,  Paolo  Veronese^  etc.  In  the  Lept  Aisle,  the  altar  of  the  Mater  Dolo- 
rosa with  an  Entombment  by  Tommaso  Rodari  (1498).  At  the  Altare  di 
8.  Giuseppe:  1.  G.  Ferrari^  Nuptials  of  the  Virgin,  in  style  resembling 
Raphael ;  r.  B.  Luini,  Nativity ;  St.  Joseph ,  a  statue  by  P.  Marchesi,  and 
a  bas-relief  below,  the  last  work  of  this  master.  By  the  third  altar,  the 
busts  of  Pope  Innocent  XI.  (Odescalchi)  and  Carlo  Ravelli^  Bishop  of  Como. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  BroUtto  (now  a  public  office),  con- 
structed of  alternate  courses  of  different-coloured  stones,  and  com- 
pleted in  1215.  Behind  the  cathedral  is  the  Theatre,  erected  in  1813. 
In  the  Corso  Vlttorlo  Emanuele,  which  runs  W.  from  the  cathedral, 
is  the  rear  of  the  Romanesque  church  of  S,  Fedele,  with  a  fine  semi- 
circular apse.    The  chief  facade  of  the  church ,  in  the  Piazza  del 
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Meicato,  Is  as  little  worthy  of  attention  as  the  completely  spoiled 
interior.  —  The  Palazzo  Oiovio  contains  the  Mtiteo  Oivico^  opened 
in  1897  and  containing  Roman  antiquities,  arms,  and  coins.  —  The 
Porta  Torre,  now  known  as  the  Porta  Vittoriay  a  massive  flve- 
storied  structure,  is  also  worthy  of  note.  Outside  the  gate,  in  the 
Piazza  Vittoria,  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Garibaldi^  hy  Vela. 

On  the  promenade  outside  the  town  is  the  church  of  Santissima 
Annunziata,  of  the  17th  cent.,  richly  decorated  with  marble  and 
gold ;  also  known  as  the  church  Del  Croeefisso,  from  a  miraculous 
image.  Farther  on,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  is  the  fine  old  JBa- 
silica  Sant^  AbbondiOj  originally  a  Lombard  structure  of  theSth  cent., 
rebuilt  in  the  11th  cent.,  and  restored  in  1863-88.  Beneath  it  the 
remains  of  a  church  of  the  5th  cent,  have  been  found. 

ExcuBBioMS.  The  Ccutello  Baradello  (p.  137),  reached  by  a  tolerable 
footpath  in  1^/2  hr.,  is  an  excellent  point  of  view.  —  On  the  W.  bank  of 
the  lake,  on  the  beautiful  road  to  (21/2  M.)  Ctmobbio  (p.  145),  just  beyond 
the  Borgo  San  Giorgio  or  N.W.  suburb  of  Gomo,  lies  the  *  Villa  VOlmo 
(Duca  Visconti-Modrone),  the  largest  on  the  lake,  with  fine  rooms  and  a 
charming  garden  (visitors  admitted).  —  Another  fine  road,  traversing  the 
Borgo  Sanf  Agostino,  leads  along  the  £.  bank  of  the  lake  and  then,  on  the 
hillside,  hieh  above  the  lake,  to  Bkvio  and  (5  M.)  Tomo  (p.  145).  —  A  Gablk 
Bailwat  (2/3  M.  long^  its  steepest  gradient  55: 100;  fares,  see  p.  189),  passing 
under  the  garden  of  the  Villa  PerttuaH  by  a  tunnel  125  yds.  long,  leads 
from  the  N.  end  of  the  Borgo  S.  Agostino  to  (20  min.)  Brunate  (2350  ft. ; 
*  Grand  Hdtel,  with  steam  heating,  electric  light,  and  view-terrace ;  Bellaviitay 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  4,  B.  ii/s,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens,  from  9  fr.),  which  com- 
mands a  superb  *View  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy  as  far  as  Milan,  and  of 
the  Alps  to  Mte.  Rosa. 

Fbom  Coho  to  Bbllagio  vil  Ebba,  about  26  M.,  one-horse  carriage 
in  5-6  hrs.  (25  fir.,  with  fee  of  3  fr.).  The  road,  which  will  also  repay  the 
pedestrian,  passes  Camnago  Volta  (a  little  to  the  N.  of  ttie  road;  with  the 
tomb  of  Volta),  Cassano,  and  Albesio,  and  affords  views  of  the  Brianza, 
the  Moniorfano,  several  small  lakes,  and  the  Plan  dTErba,  dominated  on 
the  E.  by  the  Comi  di  Canzo  (4510  ft.)  and  the  Besegone  (p.  141).  —  11  M. 
Erba,  and  thence  to  Bellagio,  see  p.  142. 

Fboh  Gomo  to  Lbcco,  26  M.,  railway  (Rete  Mediterranea)  in  IV2-2  hrs. 
(4  fr.  75,  3  fr.  35.  2  fr.  15  c).  —  3  M.  Albate-Camerlata,  see  p.  133;  5.M. 
Albate-Treeallo;  l^ht  M.  Cantit;  10  M.  Brenna-Alzate ,  between  the  villages 
of  these  names;  li  M.  Anzano  del  Parco.  To  the  left  lies  the  Lago  d*Al- 
serio,  —  131/2  M.  Merone-Pontenuovo,  the  junction  of  the  Milan  and  Erba 
line  (p.  142).  —  15  M.  Mojana;  15»/4  M.  Casletto-Rogeno  ^  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Lago  di  Pusiano;  17  M.  Molteno;  I8V2  M.  Oggiono,  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  Lago  d'Annone.  The  train  then  runs  along  the  E.  bank  of  this  lake.  — 
22  M.  Sala  al  Barro,  the  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  *Mte.  Barro  (3150  ft). 
A  good  bridle-path  (horse  3V2  fr.,  incl.  fee)  ascends  to  the  (2  hrs.)  *Alb.  di 
Monte  Barro  (2790  ft.),  a  quiet  resort  with  a  large  garden,  whence  a  walk 
of  1/2  hr.  brings  us  to  the  top.  The  magnificent  view  embraces  the  Brianza, 
the  Lake  of  Lecco  (p.  148),  the  Yal  Sassina,  and  its  mountains.  The  de- 
scent may  be  pleasantly  made  to  (IV^br.)  MalgraU  (p.  141),  passing  a 
finely  situated  pilgrimage-church.  —  The  Lago  d''Annone  is  connected  with 
the  Lake  of  Lecco  by  the  Ritorto,  the  course  of  which  we  follow  beyond 
(22V2  M.)  CivtUe,  The  Mte.  Besegone  (p.  141)  is  prominent  to  the  B.  — 
231/2  M.  Valmadrera.  The  train  then  penetrates  a  tunnel ,  crosses  the  wide 
Adda  by  a  new  bridge,  and  reaches  (26  M.)  Leceo  (p.  141). 

Fbou  Gomo  vii  Vabbsb  to  Laveno,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  32  M.,  rail- 
way (Ferrovie  Nord)  in  2-31/4  hrs.  (fares  4fr.  60,  8  fr.  86,  2fr.  70  c.);  to 
Varese,  18  M.,  in  I-IV2  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  10,  2  fr.  20,  1  fr.  56  c).  —  As  far  as 
(41/a  M.)  Grandate,  see  p.  187.    Our  line  mas  to  the  S.W.  to  (6V»  M.)  Ci- 
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vello^  crosses  the  Lura  at  (7M.)  Lvrate-Caccivo,  and  then  ascends  to  th^ 
N.W.  through  a  fertile  region,  passing  many  country-houses.  10  M.  Olgiate 
(1330  ft.).  Beyond  a  tunnel  we  reach  (12  M.)  SolbiaU  (1460  ft.),  the  highest 
point  of  the  line.  15  31.  Malnate  (p.  158),  the  junction  of  the  Milan-Sa- 
ronno-Varese  line.  —  18  M.  Varese,  and  thence  to  (32  M.)  LavenOy  see  p.  158. 

From  Oomo  to  Monte  Oeneroso  and  Lugano ,  see  pp.  14-12. 


The  Railway  fbom  Monza  to  Lbcco  skirts  the  S.E.  slopes  of  the 
beautiful  range  of  hills  of  the  Brianza  (p.  142),  studded  with  nu- 
merous villas  of  the  wealthy  Milanese.  —  12^2  M.  Arcore  (630  ft.). 
—  From  (I51/2  M.)  XJamate'Camate,  also  a  station  on  the  line  from 
Seregno  to  Fonte  8.  Pietro  and  Bergamo  (p.  138),  an  omnibus  runs 
in  3/4  hr.  to  Monticello  (1330  ft.  j  Alb.  Monticello),  a  summer-resort 
a  little  to  the  N.W.  —  From  (19  M.)  Cemusco-Merate  a  pleasant  ex- 
cursion may  be  taken  to  the  lofty  Montevecchia  (1672  ft),  situated  to- 
wards the  N.W.  (11/2  tr* ;  the  church  of  Montevecchia  commands  an 
excellent  view  of  the  Lombard  plain,  Milan,  Cremona,  Novara,  and 
part  of  the  Brianza,  etc. ;  good  wine,  but  a  poor  inn ;  pleasant  return 
route  by  Missaglia,  with  a  guide,  1 V4  hr. ;  thence  by  carriage  to  Me- 
rate ;  fine  views).  The  village  of  Merate  (945  ft. ;  Albergo  del  Sole), 
1  M.  from  the  station,  was  formerly  fortified ;  pretty  villas.  —  21  M. 
Olgiate- Molgora.  Beyond  a  tunnel  a  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Adda 
is  obtained  to  the  right.  The  train  descends,  crosses  the  river  by  an 
iron  bridge,  and  joins  the  Lecco  and  Bergamo  line  (p.  186)  at  (271/2  M.) 
Calolzio,  —:  30  M.  Maggianico,  with  a  prettily  situated  hydropathic 
establishment. 

32 M.  Lecco.  —  Albebgo-Bistobants  Mazzolbni,  at  the  pier,  V/t  fr., 
well  spoken  of  ^  Cboce  di  Malta,  Cobona  d'Italia,  both  unpretending.  — 
Rail.  Rettaurant,  clean.  —  Omn.  between  the  station  and  the  pier  50  c. 

Lecco  is  an  industrial  town  with  6100  inhab.  and  silk,  cotton, 
and  iron  manufactories,  at  the  foot  of  Mte.  Besegane  (6160  ft.)  and  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Lecco  or  E.  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Oomo 
(p.  148),  from  which  the  Adda  here  emerges.  Statues  of  Oaribaldi 
and  Aleasandro  Manzoni  (b.  in  Milan  1785,  d.  1873),  the  poet  and 
head  of  the  romantic  school,  both  by  Oonfalonieri,  were  erected  in 
the  piazza  in  1884  and  1891.  The  pedestal  of  the  latter  is  decorated 
with  reliefs  from  Manzoni' s  *1  Promessi  Sposi*.  Pleasant  walks,  ad- 
mirably described  in  that  romance,  lead  to  the  hill  of  S.  OerolamOj 
with  a  pilgrimage- church  and  a  ruined  castle  (3/4  hr.),  etc.  The  Pon<e 
Grande  J  a  stone  bridge  often  arches,  constructed  inl335byAzzone 
Visconti,  and  furnished  with  fortified  towers  at  the  extremities, 
leads  S.  from  Lecco  to  PeseatCj  where  the  road  divides:  the  right 
branch,  passing  the  village  of  Malgrate  (with  many  silk- factories)  to 
the  W.  of  Lecco,  leads  to  Oomo  (p.  138),  the  left  to  the  S.  to  Milan. 

Ascent  of  the  *Mofae  Bctrro  from  Malgrate  (2V2  hrs.),  see  p.  140.    It  is 

J  referable  to  drive  from  Lecco  by  a  beautiful  road  (carr.  5,  with  two  horses 
0  fr.)  to  Gatbiate^  and  walk  or  ride  thence  to  the  top. 

Below  Lbcco  the  Adda  expands  into  the  Lago  di  Oarlate,  and  further 
down,  into  the  small  Lago  d^Olginate. 
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The  Railway  fhom  Lscco  to  Colico  has  little  interest  for  tourists,  but 
furnishes  the  shortest  route  between  Milan  and  Chiavenna  (BpWgen;  k.  4) 
and  the  Val  TelUna  (p.  151).  It  runs  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake,  passing 
through  tunnels  and  over  viaducts.  6  M.  Mandelh-Tonzanieo  (p.  148) ;  10  M. 
Liema  (p.  148);  14  M.  Ferledo-Varetma  (p.  148);  W/t  M.  Bellano  (p.  149): 
18»/s  M.  Dervio  (p.  160).  —  24,M.  CoHcOj  see  p.  150. 

Steamer  from  Lecco  to  Bellagio  (Como)^  see  p.  144.  —  Railway 
to  Bergamo,  see  p.  180. 

21.  Prom  Milan  to  Bellagio.  The  Brianza. 

Railway  (Ferrovie  Nord)  from  Milan  to  (27*/f  M.)  Incino-Erha  (starting 
from  the  Stazione  Ferrovie  Nord.  p.  106)  in  1V«-2V4  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  25, 
2  fr.  50,  1  fr.  60  c. ;  return-tickets  6  fr.  80  c,  4  fr.,  2  fr.  70  c).  —  Hi6hboaj> 
from  Erba  to  (19  M.)  Bellagio. 

Brianaa  is  the  name  of  the  undulating,  grassy,  partially  wooded,  and 
extremely  fertile  tract,  12  M.  in  length,  6  M.  in  breadth,  extending  be- 
tween the  Bivuo  and  the  Adda,  and  stretching  to  the  N.  to  the  triangular 
peninsula  which  divides  the  Oomo  and  Lecco  lakes  (comp.  p.  144).  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  whole  district  studded  with  villas  peeping  out 
from  vines,  orchards,  and  mulberry-plantations.  In  the  centre  are  several 
small  lakes  (Lago  cTAnnone,  Ptuitmo,  Alterio,  Segnno,  and  Montor/ano). 

The  Railway  fbom  Milan  to  Inoino  -  Ekba  traverses  a  well 
cultivated  and  well  watered  plain.  As  far  as  (3  M.)  Bovisa  it  coin- 
cides with  the  line  to  Saronno  (p.  136).  472  M.  Affori;  5  M.  Bruz- 
zano;  5^2  M.  Cormanno.  The  train  now  crosses  the  small  Seveso, 
6  M.  Cusano;  7^2  M.  Pademo  Dugnano,-  9  M.  Palazzolo.  Beyond 

10  M.)  Varedo  the  train  again  crosses  the  Seveso  and  reaches 

11  M.)  Bovisio.  12  M.  Cesano  '  Mademo,  From  (14  M.)  Seveso 
8.  Pietro  a  branch-line  diverges  to  (1^4  M.)  Camnago  (p.  138),  a 
station  on  the  Monza-Como  railway,  which  our  line  crosses  near  (15M.) 
Meda,  16  M.  Cabiate  (777 ft.);  1773  M.  Mariano-Comeme.  Near 
(18^2  M.)  Carugo-Oiussarho  the  country  becomes  hilly.  20  M.  Arosio, 
pleasantly  situated  amid  vine-clad  hills,  some  of  which  are  crowned 
with  villages  and  country-houses.  —  21 V2  M.  Irhverigo  (1150  ft.),  a 
pretty  village,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lambro.  On  an  eminence  rises 
the  *Rotonda,  one  of  the  finest  villas  in  the  Brianza,  with  a  park 
and  admirably-kept  garden,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view. 
The  Villa  CriveUi  is  famous  for  its  cypresses.  —  The  train  now  as- 
cends the  valley  of  the  Lambro.  23  M.  Lambrugo  (960  ft.);  2572  M. 
Merone^Pontenuovo,  the  junction  of  the  Lecco  and  Oomo  line  (p.  140). 
The  Lago  d'Alserio  is  passed  on  the  left  and  the  Lago  di  Pusiano  on 
the  right.  The  train  enters  the  charming  plain  of  Erba  (Pian  d'Erba), 

2772  M.  Incino-Erba,  the  station  for  the  village  of  Incino  and 
the  small  town  of  Erba.  Incino,  the  ancient  Liciniforum,  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  along  with  Bergamo  and  Oomo ;  it  contains  a  lofty 
Lombard  campanile.  Erba  (1055  ft. ;  Albergo)  lies  a  little  to  the  N., 
on  the  road  from  Oomo  to  Lecco,  which  here  traverses  the  fertile 
and  terraced  slopes  of  a  small  hill.  It  contains  several  villas,  among 
which  is  the  ViUa  Amalia,  on  the  N.W.  side,  commanding  a  charm- 
ing view  of  the  Brianza.  —  From  Erba  to  Como,  see  p.  140. 
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Fbom  Ebb  a  to  Bbllaoio,  about  19  M. ;  a  highly  interesting 
excursion.  —  Beyond  Erba  we  cross  the  LambrOy  which  has  here 
been  canalized  and  is  conducted  Into  the  Lago  di  Pusiano ,  a  little 
to  the  S.E.  Immediately  afterwards  the  route  to  Bellagio  diverges 
to  the  left  from  the  road  to  Lecco,  and  runs  to  the  N.,  past  Longone 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  narrow  Lago  del  Segrino,  to  — 

6M.  Canzo  (1270  ft. ;  Grace  di  Jtfoita),  which  is  almost  contiguous 
to  (IV4  M.)  A88O  (1394  ft.),  the  two  numbering  together  2700  in- 
habitants. At  the  entrance  of  Asso  is  a  large  silk-manufactory 
(Casa  Versa). 

The  road  now  gradually  ascends  for  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Lamhro,  the  Vall'  Assina,  the  slopes 
of  which  are  well  wooded;  it  passes  through  (2  M.)  Lasnigo^  (2  M.) 
Bami  (2083  ft.),  and  Magreglio  (2416  ft.),  where  it  becomes  steeper; 
first  view  of  both  arms  of  the  Lake  of  Gomo  from  the  eminence  near 
the  (1  M.)  Cha'peL, 

Delightful  *Survey  of  the  entire  E.  arm  to  Lecco  and  far  be- 
yond, after  passing  the  first  church  of  (1^4  M.)  Civenna  (2046  ft.; 
*B€llevue,  new,  open  from  April  to  Oct. ;  AngelOy  R.  1  fr.,  unpretend- 
ing), with  its  graceful  tower.  The  road  now  runs  for  21/4  M.  along 
the  shady  brow  of  the  mountain,  which  extends  into  the  lake  at 
Bellagio.  Beyond  the  chapel  good  views  are  obtained  of  the  W.  arm 
of  the  lake  (of  Oomo),  the  Tremezzina  with  the  Villa  Carlotta  and 
Gadenabbia,  the  E.  arm  (Lake  of  Lecco),  a  large  portion  of  the  road 
and  railway  on  the  E.  bank,  the  former  supported  by  masonry  and 
embankments,  and  finally  of  the  entire  lake  from  the  promontory 
of  Bellagio  to  Domaso  (p.  150),  and  far  below  the  park  of  the  Villa 
SerbeUoni  (p.  147). 

The  road  winds  downwards  for  about  3  M.,  finally  passing  the 

Villa  Oiulia  (p.  147)  and  the  churchyard  of  Bellagio.  From  Givenna 

to  the  hotels  at  Bellagio  on  the  lake  (p.  146),  2  hrs.'  walk. 

A  longer  route,  wMch  will  reward  the  pedestrian,  is  by  the  *Monte 
S.  Ih%mo  (p.  148).  Ascent  from  Canzo  with  a  guide  in  4-5  hrs.,  descent 
to  Bellagio  3  hrs.  (fatiguing,   over  d^ris). 


22.  Lake  of  Como. 

Plan  of  Excursion.  The  Lakes  of  Gomo  and  Lugano  (p.  153)  and  the 
Lago  Maggiore  (R.  28)  may  be  visited  from  Milan  most  expeditiously  as 
follows:  by  the  St.  Gotthard  line  or  the  Saronno-Gomo  railway  in  V/y 
l*/4  hr.  to  Como  (Gathedral)  \  proceed  by  steamboat  in  the  afternoon  in 
IV3-2  hrs.  to  CadenabHa  or  Bellagio^  the  latter  the  most  beautiful  point  on 
the  Lake  of  Gomo,  and  spend  the  night  there.  In  the  evening  and  next 
morning  visit  Villa  Garlotta  and  Villa  SerbeUoni ;  by  steamboat  in  V*  hr., 
or  by  rowing-boat,  to  Menaggio;  thence  by  railway  in  1  hr.  to  Porletza, 
in  time  for  the  steamboat  which  starts  for  Lugano  (p.  153) ,  arriving  early 
enough  to  leave  time  for  the  ascent  of  Monte  S.  Salvatore.  From  Lugano 
by  steamboat  in  IV2  hr.  to  Ponte  Tresa  and  thence  by  steam-tramway  in 
*U  hr.  to  Luino;  steamboat  from  Luino  in  2-3V4  brs.  to  the  Borromean 
Jikmds,  From  the  islands  we  may  proceed  in  I1/4-IV2  b'*  to  Arona  and 
return  hy  railway  to  Milan  (l»/4-2V4  hrs.\  R.  26),  or  we  may  return  by 
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steamer  to  C/4-lVs  hr.)  Lcneno  and  go  on  thence  by  the  N.  railway  via  Va- 
rese  to  (2-3  hrs.)  Milan  (B.  25).  —  The  Gibodlab  Toub  Tickets  (see  p.  xvii) 
issued  for  this  excursion  are  economical  and  convenient.  Tour  No.  8  of 
the  Rete  Mediterranea  (ist  class  27  fr.  70.  2ad  cl.  24  fr.  10  c.)  and  Ko.  1 
of  the  Ferrovie  Nord  (20  fr.  50,  16  fr.  15  c.)  follow  substantially  the  above 
indicated  routes.  —  The  Retdbn  Tickets  issued  by  both  railway-systems 
for  Bellagio,  Cadenabbia,  and  Menae:gio  (Bete  Med.,  10  fr.  60.  8  fr.  55  c; 
Ferr.  Nord,  9  fr.  66,  7  fr.  86,  4  fr.  76  c.)  and  those  issued  by  the  Ferr. 
Nord  for  (Jolico  (12  fr.  60,  10  fr.  70,  6  fr.  40  c.)  are  valid  for  eight  days 
and  allow  the  steamboat  journey  to  be  broken  at  four  points. 

Steamboat  thrice  daily  from  Gomo  to  Golico  in  4-5  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  70, 
2fr.60c.))  five  times  daily  from  Gomo  to  Bellagio,  eight  times  to  Torriggia; 
thrice  daily  from  Gomo  to  Lecco  in  2S/4-4V4  hrs. ;  thrice  daily  from  Lecco 
to  Golico  in  dV4-3>/4  hrs.  The  tickets  are  issued  on  board  the  steamers 
(also  tickets  for  the  railways  in  connection  and  the  Swiss  diligences). 
Embarkation  and  landing  free  (the  tickets  have  a  coupon  which  is  given 
to  the  boatman).  Those  who  embark  at  intermediate  stations  must  procure 
a  check  at  the  pier  to  be  given  up  when  the  tickets  are  taken  on  board. 
The  advertised  hours  are  not  rigidly  adhered  to.  Some  of  the  boats  are 
handsome  saloon-steamers,  with  good  restaurants  on  board.  —  In  the  fol- 
lowing description  the  stations  at  which  there  is  a  pier  are  indicated  by 
'P\  the  small-boat  stations  by  ^B\  and  the  railway-stations  (comp.  p.  142) 
by  *B\ 

Bowing  Boats  (barca^  pi.  bctrche).  First  hour  IV2  fr.,  each  additional 
hour  1  fr.  for  each  rower.  From  Bellagio  to  Gadenabbia  and  back  (or  vice 
vers&).  each  rower  2Vt  fr. :  Bellagio  to  Tremezzo,  Bellagio  to  Menaggio,  and 
Bellagio  to  Varenna  also  2V2fr.  each  rower;  Bellagio  to  Villa  Melzi,  Villa 
Garlotta,  and  back,  each  rower  3  fr.  —  One  rower  suffices,  unless  the  trav- 
eller is  pressed  for  time ;  a  second  may  be  dismissed  with  the  words  *basta 
uno !  '*  When  travellers  are  not  numerous ,  the  boatmen  readily  reduce 
their  demands.  The  following  phrases  may  be  found  useful :  Quanta  volete 
per  una  corsa  cTun  ora  (di  due  ore)  f  Biamo  due  (tre^  quattro)  pereone.  E 
troppo,  vi  daro  un  franco  (due  franchi^  etc.).  In  addition  to  the  fare,  it  is 
usual  to  give  a  ^mancia''  or  ''buonamano''  of  Vs  ^*  <)'  1  ^t^'  according  to  the 
length  of  the  excursion. 

The  *Lake  of  Como  (650  ft.),  Italian  Lago  di  Como  or  II  Lario, 
the  Locus  Lariu8  of  the  Romans,  is  extolled  by  Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  159), 
and  is  in  tbe  estimation  of  many  tbe  most  beautiful  lake  in  N.  Italy. 
Length  from  Como  to  the  N.  extremity  30  M. ;  greatest  width,  be- 
tween Menaggio  and  Varenna,  nearly  21/2  M. ;  greatest  depth  1340  ft.  j 
total  area  60  sq.  M.  At  Bellagio  (p.  146)  the  lake  divides  into  two 
branches,  called  respectively  the  Lakes  of  Como  (yf.")  and  Lecco  (E.). 
The  Adda  (p.  141)  enters  at  the  upper  extremity  and  makes  its 
egress  near  Lecco.  The  W.  arm  has  no  outlet.  Numerous  villages 
and  the  gay  villas  of  the  Milanese  aristocracy,  surrounded  by  luxur- 
iant gardens  and  vineyards,  are  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the 
lake.  In  the  forests  above,  the  brilliant  green  of  the  chestnut  and 
walnut  contrasts  strongly  with  the  greyish  tints  of  the  olive.  The 
variegated  hues  of  the  oleanders  are  also  striking.  The  laurel  grows 
wild  here.  The  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  7000  ft.  —  The  in- 
dustrious inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  much  occupied  in 
the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk.  Tasteful  articles  in  olive 
wood  are  made  at  Bellagio.  —  The  lake  abounds  in  fish,  and  trout 
of  20  lbs.  weight  are  occasionally  captured.  The  'Agoni'  are  small, 
but  palatable. 
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The  prospect  from  tlie  quay  at  Como  Is  limited ,  but  as  soon  as 
the  steamer  has  passed  the  first  promontory  on  the  E.,  the  Punta 
di  Oeno,  the  beauty  of  the  lake  Is  disclosed  to  view. 


Lake  of  Como. 


W.  Bank. 

Borgo  S,  Giorgio  and  *  Villa 
tOlmo,  see  p.  140. 

Villa  Tavemola^  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Breggia.  Villa  Gon- 
zalez ;  Villa  Cima^  in  a  beauti- 
ful park. 

Cemobbio(P).  —  *Gkand  Hotel 
Villa  d'*£8Tb  et  Reine  d'*Angle- 
TESBE,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  4-7,  B  IV2,  dej.  3, 
D.  5,  omn.  1  (to  Gbiasso  3),  pens.  8- 
12  fr.,  with  pleasaiit  grounds,  fre- 
quented by  English  and  Americans 
(Bogl    Church  Serv.  on  Sun.);  HdT. 

CesNOBBIO    ST    DB    LA    REINB    OlOA, 

R.,  L.,  A  A.  3-5,  B.  I1/2,  ddj.  3,  D.  4, 
pens.  8-12,  omn.  1  fr.,  well  spoken  of; 
*Alb.  Milano,  Italian.  —  Omnibtit  to 
Como,  see  p.  139. 

CernohbiOj  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, 2V2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Chiasso 
(p.  14),  is  surrounded  by  hand- 
some villas :  Belinzaghij  Baroggi, 
and  others.  High  above  lies  the 
church  of  Rovenna. 

The  Monte  Bisbino  (4390  ft.),  with 
a  pilgrimage-church  and  a  fine  view, 
is  easily  aacended  in  3  hrs.  from 
Cernobbio  or  Brienno  (p.  146). 

Villa  Volpij  on  a  promontory 
extending  far  into  the  lake. 

Moltrasio  (P ;  Alb.  Caramazza), 
in  a  beautiful  situation,  with  the 
large  Palazzo  Pasiolacqua,  rising 
above  its  terraced  garden. 

Urio(B);  then  Caratc  (P ;  H6t.- 
Pens.  Lario),  Laglio,  and  Ger^ 
manello^  all  with  attractive  villas. 
On  the  bank  of  the  lake  is  a  lofty 
pyramid  erected  to  the  memory  of 
I^r.  Frank,  a  professor  of  Pavia 
(d.  1851),  with  money  left  by  him 
for  the  purpose. 

Torriggia  (P ;  Ristor.  Casarico) ; 
on  the  promontory  the  Villa  Elisa. 
Bakdekeb.  Italy  I.  11th  Edit. 


E.  Bank. 

Borgo  S.  Agostino  and  Bruthate, 
see  p.  140.  —  Behind  these  rises 
the  Monte  San  Maurizio. 

Blevio  (B),  with  the  villas  My- 
liu8  and  Ricordi,  and,  beyond  the 
Pttnta  di  Geno,  the  villas  Ratazzi^ 
Cornaggia,  etc.  ViUa  Taglioni, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  fam- 
ous dansense  Marie  Taglioni 
(d.  1884);  Villa  FerranU,  once 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
singer  Pasta  (d.  1865);  Villa 
Tavema. 


Tome  (P ;  Alb.  Bella  Venezia) 
has  a  pretty  church  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  villas. 

Road  hence  to  Como ,  see  p.  140. 

Villa  Pliniana ,  in  the  bay  of 
Molina^  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow 
gorge,  erected  in  1570  by  Count 
Anguissola,  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Marchesa  Trotti.  It  derives 
its  Dame  of  Pliniana  from  a 
neighbouring  spring  which  daily 
changes  its  level ,  a  peculiarity 
mentioned  both  by  the  younger 
and  the  older  Pliny.  The  passages 
are  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the 
court. 

10 
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TREMEZZO. 


Lake 


W.  Bank. 

Brtenno  (B),  embosomed  in 
laurels. 

Argegno  (P;  Alb.  &  Ristor. 
Telo;  Alb.  Barchetta),  at  tbe 
mouth  of  tbe  fertile  Intelvi  Valley, 

A  carriage -road  leads  hence  via 
Catdgtione cTItaelvi  and  S.  FedOe^In- 
i$M  (2520  ft.;  Alb.  8.  Rocco)  to 
Lanto  eTInUM  (p.  163). 

Colonno  (B) ;  then  Sala  (B), 
with  the  small  island  of  Comacina^ 
frequency  mentioned  in  the  an- 
nals of  medieval  warfare ,  neiw 
ocoupied  by  a  small  church  of 
8,  Giovanni. 

Monte  Legnone  and  Monte 
Legnoneino(j^,  150)  are  distinctly 
visible  towards  the  N,E. 

Campo  ,  charmingly  situated  j 
then  the  promontory  of  Lavedo, 
which  here  projects  far  into  the 
lake.  On  its  extremity  (8/4  M. 
from  Campo  or  Lenno)  glitters  the 
Villa  Arcomati^  with  its  colonnade 
(visitors  admitted ;  fine  view). 

In  the  bay  lie  Lenno  (B  j  Ristor. 
Brentani),  with  an  old  octagonal 
baptistry,  and  Azzano  (B).  On 
the  slope  above,  Mezzegra. 

Tremezzo  (P;  *  Hot.  ^  Pens. 
Bazzoni,  R. ,  L.,  &  A.  3V2,  d^j.  2, 
D.  3  fr. ;  *H6t.  du  Lac  et  ViUa 
Carlotta,  pens.  6-6 fr.;  Hot-Pent. 
Belvedere^  pens,  from  6  fr.,  well 
spoken  of),  practically  forming 
one  place  with  Cadenabbia  (see 
below).  The  TremezzinaiB  a  beau- 
tiful district  justly  called  the 
garden  of  Lombardy. 

Interesting  excursion  (there  and 
back,  3-4  hrs.)  by  Lermo  (see  above) 
to  ^Santa  Maria  del  Soecorso  (1375ft.), 
a  pilgrimage  -  church  with  beautiful 
view  (the  sacristan  sells  refresh- 
ments)) return  by  Meiszegra. 

Cadenabbia. —  *Bbllbvub,  ad- 
joining the  Villa  Carlotta,  with  shady 
grounds  on  the  lake,  pens.  11-16  fr. 
(closed  Dec.  to  Feb.) ;  *Belle-Ile,  E., 


E.  Bans. 

Riva  di  Palanzo  (?)  and  Pog- 
nana  (B);  then  Quarsano  and 
Careno. 

Nesso  (B),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Val  di  Nesso ,  which  ascends  to 
the  Piano  del  Tivano  (3800  ft.), 
with  a  high  waterfall  in  a  narrow 
gorge,  frequently  dry  in  summer. 

Beyond  La  Cavagnola  we  ob- 
tain the  first  view  of  Bellagio. 


Near  Lezzeno  (B)  is  one  of  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  lake. 

Villa  Besana. 

8,  Giovanni  (B),  with  a  church 
containing  an  akar-pleoe  bjp 
Ghtud.  Ferrari:  Christ  in  glory, 
with  saints  and  donors.  VillaTrotti 
(fine  garden,  visitors  admitted}. 

Villa  Trivulzio^  formerly  PoWi, 
contains  the  mausoleum  of  the 
last  of  the  Gonzagas,  in  the  form 
of  a  round  Romanesque  tower.' 
Fine  view.  Visitors  are  admitted 
to  the  beautiful  garden. 

Villa  MelEi,  1/2  M.  to  the  5. 
of  Bellagio,  erected  by  AlbertoUi 
In  1810-15,  for  Count  Melzi 
d^EriU  (1753-1816),  who  was 
vice-president  of  the  Italian  Re- 
public in  1802,  and  was  made 
Duke  of  Lodi  by  Napoleon  in 
1807.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
Duchess  of  Melzi,  and  possesses 
numerous  works  of  art  and  a 
splendid  garden  (adm.  Thurs.  & 
Sun.,  1  fr.). 


Bellagio.  —  ^Orandb  Bbbtaonb, 
frequented  by  the  English,  and 
Gband  H6tbl  Bbllaqio,  E.  3i/s-6, 
L.   &  A.  2,  B.   1V«,   d^j.  37,,  D.  5, 
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L.,  &  A.  3-4,  B.  11/4,  dtfj.  21/4,  D. 
4,  pens.  7-10  fr.i  *Bjiitannia,  E.  2- 
4,  L.  8/4,  A.  i/a,  B.  11/2,  d^j.  3,  D. 
4V«,  pens.  7-12,  omn.  1  fr. ;  HdiBL- 
Pkmsion  Gadbnabbl*.,  pens.  7-8  fr.  — 
Cafi  Lavezari.  —  Hotel-omnibuses  at 
the  pier.  —  EngKth  Churchy  with 
services  firom  April  to  November. 

Cadendbbia,  2  M.  to  the  S.  of 
Menagglo(omnibus  at  the  station), 
lies  in 'the  most  sheltered  situa- 
tion on  the  Lake  of  Gomo.  —  In 
the  vicinity  (S.W.),  in  a  garden 
sloping  dbWli  to  the  lakd,  stands 
the  celebrated  *VilIa  Carlotta, 
formerly  Sommariva.  In  1843  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Prin- 
cess Albert  of  Prussia,  after  whose 
daughter  Charlotte  ^  Duchess  of 
Saxe-Meiningen  (d.  1855),  it  is 
named.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Mei- 
ningen is  the  present  proprietor 
(accessible  from  8  to  6,  door 
opened  every  ^2  ^r»  i  ^  fr*  ^ach ' 
pars.). 

Interior.  The  Marble  Hall  con- 
tains a'  frieze  decorated  with  cele- 
brated ^Reliefs  by  Th&noaldsen^  re- 
presenting the  Triumph  of  Alexan- 
der (for  whibh  a  sum  of  nearly 
375,000  fr.  was  paid  by  Count  Som- 
mariva in  1826) ;  also  several  statues 
by  Canova  (*Cupid  and  Psyche,  Magda- 
len, Palam^es,  Venus):  Paris,  by 
Fontana  ;  bust  of  Count  Sommariva  \ 
Mars  and  Venus,  by  Acqvisti;  Cupid 
giving  water  to  pigeons,  by  BUn- 
ainU,  etc.  The  Billiard  Boom 
contains  casts,  and  a  small  frieze 
in  marble  on  the  chimney-piece 
representing  a  Bacchanalian  pro- 
cession, said  to  be  an  early  work 
of  Thorwaldsen.  —  In  the  Garden 
Saloon,  several  modern  pictures  {Ha- 
yes. B^omeo  and  Juliet;  Lordon^ 
Atala)^  and"  a  marble  relief  of  Na- 
poleon wheh  con'sul,'1[)y'  Lattdi*(ni. 

The  ^Garden,  which  stretches  to 
the  S.  to  Tremeszo,  and  to  the  N. 
towards  the  H6tel  de  Bellevue,  con- 
tains the  most  luxuriant  vegetation; 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Villa  is  a 
splendid  magnolia;  pleasant  view 
towards  Bellagio.  At  the  end  of  the 
garden-wall  is  the  mortuary  chapel 


E.  Bans. 

Sens.  10-16,  omn.  8/4  fr.,  both  well 
tted  up,  and  the  property  of  com- 
panies, beautifully  situated  on  the 
lake  and  having  fine  gardens ;  Villa 
Sbrbblloni,  a  d^pendance  of  the 
Grand  Hdtel  Bellagio,  pens,  9-14  fr. : 
*Gbnazzini,  also  beautifully  situated 
on  the  lake,  .  B.,  L.,  k  A.  3i/t-6, 
B.  I'/a,  d€j.  3V2,  D.  472,  pens.  7-11  fr. 
—  Of  less  pretension:  *HdTEL-PBN- 
810N  Florence,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2-4) 
B.  1V«,  d<j.  3,  D.4,  pens.7Va-9,  omni- 
bus >/s  fr. ;  Pension  Suisse,  B.  lVs-2, 
L.  i/f,  A.  V»,  B.  1,  d^j.  21/,,  D.  8i/«, 
pens.  6-7 fr.;  H^t.-Pens.  desEteang- 
BR8,  with  beer  garden  at  the  quay, 
«l^j-  21/2,  pens.  7-8  fr.  —  The  large 
hotels  send  omnibuses  to  meet  the 
steamers. 

j&aee,  Silk  OoodSy  and  Olive-wood 
Carvings  at  numerous  shops.  — 
Books  and  Photographs^  at  P.  Introz- 
%Vb.  —  Druggia^  Lavizzarl. 

Rowing  Boats^  see  p.  144. 

English  Church  Services  (Aprll-Oct.) 
at  the  Grande  Bretagne. 

Bellagio  (710  ft.),  a  small  town 
with  800  inhab. ,  at  the  W.  base 
of  the  Punta  di  Bellagio  y  the 
wooded  promontory^  which  sep- 
arates the  Lake  of  Gomo  from  the 
Lake  of  Lecco,  is  perhaps  the 
most  delightful  point  among  the 
lakes  of  Upper  Italy. 

Higher  up  stands  the  *Villa 
Serbellonl  (footpath  ascends  by 
the  H6t.  Genazzini  in  25  min.), 
the  park  of  which  extends  to  the 
head  of  the  wooded  promontory 
(adm.  1  fr.,  free  for  guests  of  H6t. 
Bellagio).  Charming  glimpses  of 
Varenna,  Villa  Arcomatl,  Villa 
Carlotta,  etc. 

The  Villa  Belmontej  the  prop- 
erty of  an  Englishman,  commands 
another  fine  view  '(»<ini.  i/2  fr.). 

About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  the 
lower  entrance  to  the  Yilla  Ser- 
bellonl, beyond  the  cemetiary, 
we  reach  a  small  blue  gate  on 
thp  left,  leading  to  the  Villa 
Oinlia,   the  property  of  Count 

10* 
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of   the   Sommarivas ,    with    marble 
sculptures  (adm.  for  a  fee). 

Behind  Gadenabbia  rises  the 

rock  of  II  Sasso  di  8.  Martino. 

Halfway  up  stands  tbe  Madonna 
di  S.  Martino^  a  small  church,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view  \  ascent 
iV2  hr.  (we  proceed  vi&  Oriante  to 
the  small  chapel  of  8.  Rocco  and 
then  follow  tbe  paved  track). 

The  Monte  Grooione  (5370  ft.),  a 
more  lofty  mountain  to  the  W.,  com- 
mands a  striking  view  of  the  Lake 
of  Gomo  and  Bellagio  (a  fatiguing 
ascent  of  dVs-4  hrs. ;  guide  5  fr. ;  in 
order  to  avoid  the  heat  the  traveller 
should  start  at  2  a.m.).  A  finer  view 
of  the  Alps  of  Valais  is  obtained  from 
the  *]Eonte  Oalbiga  (5600  tt.),  to  the 
W.,  which  may  be  readied  in  50  min. 
from  Monte  Crocione  by  following 
the  crest.  From  Monte  Oalbiga  we 
may  descend  yii  the  Ponna  Alp  to 
(3  hrs.)  Otteno  (p.  1&3). 


E.  Bank. 

Blome  of  Vienna,  with  beautiful 
^Gardens    (adm.    on   Sun.   and 

holidays;  fee  Va'^O* 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  taken 
hence  to  *Civenna  (p.  143) ,  either  by 
road,  pas'^ing  the  Villa  Oiulia  (one- 
horse  carr.  8  fr.\;  S  hrs.  there  and 
back),  or  from  tt^  steamboat-station 
of  VcutefM  (o-ee  below). 

The  highly  interesting  ascent  of 
the  ^MonteS.  Prime  (5555  ft.)  may  be 
made  in  i^/t  hrs.  from  Bellagio  (with 
guide,  10  fr.)-  The  roate  leads  past 
the  Villa  Giulia  and  Catate,  and  forks 
at  (2  hrs.)  a  chapel.  We  follow  the 
narrow  road  to  the  right  to  the  alps 
of  Villa  and  Borzo.  whence  a  foot- 
path leads  to  the  (iyt  hrs.)  summit. 
Magnificent  view  of  the  Lake  ofComo 
and  the  Brianza,  backed  by  a  grand 
mountain-panorama.  Descent  to 
CamOf  see  p.  143. 


At  Bellagio  the  S.W  and  S.E.  arms  of  the  lake  unite. 

The  latter,  the  Lago  di  Leoco,  though  inferior  to  the  other  in  pic- 
turesqueness  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  presents  grander  mountain 
scenery.  The  £.  bank  is  skirted  by  the  railway  mentioned  at  p.  141. 
Steamers  ply  on  the  lake  from  (Como)  Bellagio  to  Lecco  and  back,  and 
from  Colico  to  Lecco  and  back  (com p.  p.  144). 

The  steamer  rounds  the  Punta  di  Bellagio  (p.  147).  To  the  left,  Liema 
(B.  and  B.),  at  the  foot  of  the  abrupt  Cima  Pcdagia  (5060  ft.).  Fine  view 
towards  the  K  —  Bight:  Limonta  (B.)  Vassma  (B.),  the  station  for  (8  M.) 
Civenna  (p.  143),  and  Onno  (B.).  Left:  OMo  (R.),  at  the  foot  of  Afte.  OHgna 
(p.  149) ;  Tontanieo  ;  Afandello  (P.  &  B.)  at  the  foot  of  Mte.  Coffipfone  (7l65  ft.)  -, 
Abbad'a  (B.  &  B.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Oerona.  On  the  W.  bank,  at 
the  base  of  the  Comi  di  Canzo  (4500  ft.),  are  several  cement-furnaces.  Oi>- 
posite  Lecco,  to  the  right,  lies  Pari,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ritorto 
(p.  140)  and  separated  from  MalgraU  (p.  141)  by  the  promontory  of  Ban 
DiotUgio.  The  lake  now  contracts  to  the  width  of  the  Adda.  —  Lecco 
(P.  A  B.),  see  p.  141. 

On  the  chief  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Oomo,  as  we  proceed  towards 
Colico,  the  first  steamboat-stations  are  Menaggio  (W.  bank)  and 
Varenna  (E.  bank). 


W.  Bank. 

Mexiaggio  (P).  —  Piers.  One,  to 
the  S.,  beside  the  Hdtel  Menaggio, 
for  the  Steam  Trcunteay  to  Porlezza 
(Lugano  {  see  p.  153- ;  another  beside 
the  Hi^tels  Victoria  and  Corona. 
Hotel- omnibuses  meet  the  steamers 
at  both. 

Hotels.  ♦Gkakd  HdTEL  Victoeia, 
B.,  L.,  &  A.  from  6,  B.  IV2,  d<j.  3, 
D.  5,  pens.  8-11  fr.  (English  Church 


E.  Bank. 
Varenna  (P;  *H6L  Royal  Mar^ 
cionnij  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2-3,  B.  IY2, 
d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  7-9,  omn. 
Vj  fr. ;  Alb.  Vittoriay  unpretend- 
ing) is  charmingly  situated  on 
a  promontory,  surrounded  by 
gardens  (Isimbardi,  Lelia,  Ve- 
nini),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val 
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Serrlee);  *Obamd  HdT.  Mbnaooio, 
R.,  L.,  4i  A.  8i/rBV«»  B.  IVt,  d^j.  8, 
D.  6,  pens.  8-11  fr.,  both  beauti- 
fully situated,  with  gardens  on  the 
lake ;  'Gobora  ,  an  unpretending 
Italian  house.  B.  IVst  I>*  mcl.  wine 
3fr.  —  Cafi'Rutavrant  Olivedo. 

Menaggio  (1000  inhab.),  with 
an  extenslye  silk  manufactory, 
commands  a  fine  view  of  Bellagio. 
On  the  lake,  to  the  S.  of  the  vil- 
lage, is  the  handsome  ViUa  My- 
Hut.  —  A  good  road ,  diverging 
to  the  right  from  the  Cadenabbla 
(Como)  road,  ascends  in  windings 
to  (^2  hr.)  Loveno  Superiore,  near 
the  church  of  which  stands  the 
Villa  Yigoni,  formerly  Myliiu, 
commanding  a  magnificent  view 
of  Bellagio,  Menaggio,  and  of  the 
three  arms  of  the  lake  (apply  to 
the  gardener;  fee  1  fr.).  The 
garden'Saloon  contains  two  re- 
liefs by  Thorwaldsen  and  a  group 
in  marble  by  Argenti.  —  Adjacent 
are  the  Villa  Massimo  d^Ateglio, 
with  paintings  by  the  poet  Mar- 
chese  Massimo  d'Azeglio(d.l866}, 

and  the  Villa  Oaroviglio, 

From  the  Villa  Vigoni  a  good 
footpath  leads  vi&  the  villages  of 
'  Pluio  and  Breglia  to  (IVt  hr.)  the 
church  ot  Madonna  delta  Breglia,  com- 
manding  an  extensive  view.  From 
Breglia  we  may  descend  by  a  steep 
path  to  Acquaseria  (see  below)  and 
return  thence  to  Me  aggio  by  steam- 
boat or  yia  the  Sasto  Bancio. 

The  steamer  next  passes  a 
wild,  yellowish-brown  cliff,  the 
Sasso  Raneio  ('orange  -  rock'), 
which  is  traversed  by  a  trying 
footpath.  The  Russians  under 
Bellegarde  marched  by  this  route 
in  1799,  though  with  heavy  losses. 

Aequaseria  (P)  is  the  chief  vil- 
lage in  the  commune  of  S.  Ab^ 
hondio,  —  Mastenna. 

Rettonieo  (B),  with  a  restored 
cwtle  of  the  l3th  century. 


B.  Bank. 
d^Esino,  Above,  beside  the  small 
village  of  Ve%io^  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Torre  di  Ve%io,  with  a  beauti- 
ful view  (ascent  */»  hr.).  In  the 
vicinity  both  road  and  railway 
pass  through  several  tunnels. 
Most  of  the  marble  quarried  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  cut  and  pol- 
ished in  the  town. 

About  8/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  Va- 
renna  the  Fiume  Latte  (*milk 
brook*,  from  its  colour)  is  precip- 
itated in  several  leaps  from  a 
height  of  1000  ft. ,  forming  an 
imposing  cascade  in  spring,  but 
sometimes  dried  up  in  summer. 

From  Yarenna  a  fatiguing  foot- 
path leads  past  RegoUdo  (see  beluw) 
and  above  the  Orrido  di  Bellano  to 
(l»/4  hr.)  Bellano  (see  below). 

The  «Honte  Ckigna  (7906  ft.-,  8hrs.) 
is  a  very  fine  point.  From  Yarenna  a 
bridle-path  leads  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Eeino  vi&  Perledo  to  (2  Vt  hrs.)^«t'fio 
(2960  ft. ;  *Alb.  Monte  Oodeno,  moder- 
ate), prettily  situated.  Thence  (guide 
desirable ;  to  the  club-hut  i,  H onco- 
dine  7  fr.)  to  the  Alp  Cainallo  IVsi 
Alp  Prada  IV21  Rifugio  of  the  Italian 
Alpine  Club  (5930  ft.)  Vs  hr.,  and  to 
the  top  of  the  Origna  Seltentrionale  or 
Moneodine  in  2hrs.  more  (the  last  part 
rather  trying).  Superb  view  of  the 
whole  Alpine  chain  from  theMte.Yiso 
to  the  Ortler  (the  Mte.  Bosa  group 
particularly  fine),  and  of  the  plains 
of  Lombardy  to  the  distant  Apen- 
nines. We  may  descend  to  the  W. 
(steep)  to  the  club -hut  Chpanna  di 
Releggio  (5840  ft.)  in  the  Val  Neria^ 
and  to  Jfandello,  or  to  the  B.  to 
I^turo  in  the  Val  Sassina  (p.  150). 

Oittana  is  the  station  for  the 
hydropathic  establishment  of 
RegoledOj  situated  500  ft.  above 
the  lake  (cable-railway). 

Bellano  (P;  *Alb.  Porta,  *Alb, 
Bellano,  on  the  lake)  has  1400  in- 
hab. and  considerable  factories. 
By  the  pier  is  a  monument,  by 
Tantardini,  to  Tom.  Orossiy  the 
poet,  who  was  born  at  Bellano  in 
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Cremia  (B),  witli  the  hand- 
some church  of  S.  Micheie  (altar- 
piece  *St.  Michael,  by  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese). The  old  church  of  S. 
Yito  contains  a  fine  Madonna  and 
apgels  by  Borgognone. 

Then  PianeUo, 

On  rocks  rising  precipitously 
above  Musso  (B)  are  situated  the 
ruins  of  three  castles,  Bocca  di 
Mu880y  the  residence  of  Giov. 
Giac.  de»  Medici  in  1525-31, 
*the  Castellan  of  Musso',  wlio  from 
this  spot  ruled  over  the  entire 
Lake  of  Como. 

Dongo  (P;  Alb.  Dongo),  a 
large  village  in  a  sheltered  situ- 
ation. 

Oravedona  (P;  Alb.  Grave- 
dona,  well  spoken  of;  Alb.  del 
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1790  (d.  1853).  A  ,wide  street 
leads  hence  to  the  (8  min.)  sta- 
tion. Following  the  Via  Oavour 
to  the  left  by  the  Albergo  Bellano, 
then  turning  to  the  light  and  then 
^0  the  left  aga^n,  we  reach  the 
church  of  S,  Giorgio  and  the  *0r~ 
rido  di  Bellano,  a  rocky  gorge  in 
which  the  Piovema  forms  a  lofty 
waterfall  (adm.  1/2  fr.). 

A  narrow  road  leads  tbroagh 
the  Val  Scusina^  whicli  opens  at  Bel- 
lano, via  Tacmo  to  (6  M.)  Cortenova 
and  tbence  vi&  Introbbio  to  Lecco. 

Dervio  (B),  at  the  mouth  of  the 

VarronCf  is  situated  at  the  base 

of  the    abrupt    Monte  Legnone 

J  and  its  spur,  the  MonteLegnoncino 

(6680  ft.). 

Monte  Legnone  (8605  ft.),  the  high- 
est mountain  of  Lombardy,  may  be  as- 
cended hence  in  7  hrs.  (fatiguing  but 


turesquely  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  a  gorge.  The  handsome  Pa-' 
lazzo  del  Pero  with  four  towers, 
at  the  upper  end,  was  built  in 
1586  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  for 
the  Milanese  Cardinal  Tolomeo 
Gallio.  Adjoining  the  venerable 
church  of  8.  Vincenzo  rises  the 
Baptistery  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Tiglio,  an  interesting  building  of 
the  12th  cent.,  with  campanile, 
containing  two  Christian  inscrip- 
tions of  the  5th  century. 

A  bridle-path  leads  to  the  W. 
throueh  the  ral  di  Oravedona  and 
over  the  Passo  di  B.  Jorio  (6420  ft.) 
to  (9  hrs.)  Bellinzona  (p.  7).  Provi- 
sions and  guide  necessary  (no  inn  en 
route). 

Domaso  (P)  possesses  several 
handsome  villas.  — ^Finally  Oera 
*(B). 


Lauro),  with  1600  inhab.,  is  pic-    interesting).    Bridle-path  to  (2  hrs.) 
^'  '     *^         >8rtt«i7i<o(2590ft.5  OsteriaPinetta,falr) 

on  the  slope  of  Hte.  Legnoncino, 
and  through  Valle  Lavadh  to  the  (2hr3.) 
Rifugio  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club 
(4460  ft.  \  good  accommodation)  by  the 
Roccoli  Lorla,  on  the  paddle  between 
Legnone  and  Legnoncino;  thence 
(with  guide)  to  the  (2>/4  hrs.)  Ca- 
panna  Alpina  (7010ft  \  no  beds)  and 
the  (1  hr.)  summit,  .with  .magni- 
ficent yi^w.  —  The  ascent  on  the  K. 
side,  from  t)eWbio  (p.  15^),  is  easier. 
A  bridle-path  leads  through  the  Valle 
delta  Letina  to  the  (4  hrs.)  Alfi  Cap- 
pello^  and  thence  across  the  Bocchetta 
di  Legnone  in  ol,hrs.  to  the  summit. 

Corenno^  with  a  ruined  castle ; 
Dorio  (R.);  Olgiasca.  —  Piona 
(R.),  on  the  bay  named  Laghetto 
di  Piona. 


CoUoo  (_*H6tel  Bisi,  R.  21/2,  B. 
1  fr.;   Isola  Bella,  both  in  the 
[.I^lian  style),  comp.  p.  15. 

From  Colico  to  Chiavenna,  and  over  ihe  Spliigen  to  CoUre,  see  B.  4. 
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From  Oelieo  to  Sendrio  and  Bormie. 

Fbom  Colioo  to  Sondkio,  25Vs  M.,  railway  in  1-lVa  hr.  (far«8  4  fr. 
65,  3  fr.  25,  2  fr.  10  e.) {  fbom.Sond&io  to-Bubmio,  41  H.,  diligence  onee 
daily  (to  Tirana^  several  times  daily)  in  10  hrs.  Betum-tiekets  (available 
for  30  days)  from  Milan  to  Tirano  .2S  fr.  96,  22  fr.  35,  16  fr.  90  c;  to 
BorfRio  43  fir   60  c,  37  fr.,  81  fr.  65  c. 

The  Vol'  TelUna.  which  is  now  traversed  by  a  railway,  belonged  to  the 
Qrisons  down  to  1797,  then  to  Aastria,  and  since  1859  has  been  nnited  to 
Italy.  The.  broad  valley  is  watered  by  the  Adda  (p.  16),  the  inundations  oi 
which  often  cause  considerable  damage,  and  make  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  marshy  and  unhealthy.  An  aromatic  red  wine  is  yielded  by  the 
vines  on  the  slopes  of  the  valley. 

4Vt  M.  Delehio,  on  the  Letina  (ascent  of  Mte.  Legnone,  see  p.  150).  — 
8  M.  CotiO'ViateiUno-Traona^  the  latter  place  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  beyond  the  Adda.  —  10  H.  Morb«gno  (^  ft. ;  Ancora),  with 
2500  inhab.,^  is  noted  for  its  silk-eultivre  and  has  a  church  of  the  17th  cent, 
with  a  few  good  pictures.  —  12  H.  Taiwnona.  The  line  then  crosses  the 
Adda,  here  joined  by  the  Mtuino^  and  skirts  the  base  of  the  mountains 
to  the  north.  14  H.  Ardenno  -  Mtuino  ^  at  the  mouth  of  the  VcU  Mcuino 
(see  BaedekerU  Bwiiterland)\  WhUL.  San  Pietro-Berbenno;  22i/kM.  Castione- 
.Jndweimo.  Farther  on  the  train  skirts  the  hill  of  Sasiella^  noted  for  its 
wine  and  crowned  with  a  church. 

251/2  M.  Sondrio  (1140  ft. ;  *Posta,  with  a  garden,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  4i/s,  D. 
i  fr, ;  Maddal4na;  Mittora»te  Marino^  with  rooms,  well  spoken  of^  omn. 
to  the  town  60  c),  with  4000  inhab.,  the  capital  of  the  Val  Tellina,  situated 
on  the  Afalero.  A  large  building  outside  the  town,  once  a  nunnery,  is  now 
private  property.  The  old  residence  of  the  bailififs  is  now  a  barrack.  — 
Throngh  the  Val  Maleneo  to  the  Monte  delta  Disgrazia,  see  Baedeker" $ 
BtDitzerland. 

Beyond  Sondrio  the  Hiqbboad  continues  to  ascend  the  Val  TelUna. 
The  churches  of  Montagna  and  Pendolaseo  rise  on  the  left.  Beyond  8. 
OiaeomOf  about  halfway  up  the  N.  slope  of  the  valley,  rises  the  ancient 
watch-tower  of  Teglio  (2946ft.),  which  gives  its  name  to  the  valley  (Val 
Teglino).  At  (lOi/z  M.)  Tresenda  (1236  ft. ;  Alb.  Ambrosini,  moderate)  the 
road  over  the  Passo  d*Aprica  diverges  to  the  right  (p.  195;  from  Tresenda 
io  the  Bergamasque  Alps,  see  pp.  185,  184).  —  The  road  next  crosses  the 
PoseMavino^  which  descends  from  the  Bemina  glaciers,  and  soon  reaches 
Hadonna  di  Tirano  (1500  ft.;  *Alb.  S.  Michele,  B.  3,  B.  1  fr.),  a  small  vil- 
lage  with  a  large  and  handsome  pilgrimage-church  of  the  16th  century. 
The  mountain-road  which  here  diverges  to  the  left  leads  to  Poschiavo^  and 
across  the  Bemina  Pass  to  the  Upper  Engadine  (see  Baedeker^s  Switter- 
land).  The  ^Confine  Svittero*  is  »/4  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Madonna  di  Tirano. 
About  V^hr.  after  leaving  Madonna  di  Tirano  we  reach  — 

18  M.  Tirano  (1505  ft.;  *Alhergo  Italia,  with  the  post-office,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3, 
D.  4fr.;  Posta;  Stelvio^.hj  the  lower  bridge),  a  smalltown  of  3(XX)  inhab., 
with  old  mansions  of  the  Visconti,  Pallavicini,  and'Salis  families. 

'  The  road  now  ascends  along  the  vine-clad  slopes  to  Sernio  (2083  ft.). 
To  the'N.  rises  the. precipitous  Momie  Masuedo  (9240  ft.),  a  landslip  from 
which  in  1807  blocked  up  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Adda,  and  converted 
the  populous  and  fertile  valley  into  a  vast  lake.  At  (6  M.)  MasftoClSibft.) 
the  road  crosses  to  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Adda,  and  at  the  large  village  of 
(IV^M.l'&rofoCfo- (Alb.  Pini)  it  crosses  the  Boaseo,  which  here  issues  from 
the  Val  Orosina.  To  the  right,  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  is  the  impos- 
ing mined  castle  of  Venosia.  Beyond  (IV4  M.)  Orosio  (2170  ft.)  the  road 
recrosses  to  the  left  bank. 

dO-M.  BoUadoro  (2840  ft. ;  Posta  or  Amgelo,  B.  li/s  fr.  -,  H&tel  des  Alpes). 
On  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  rises  the  picturesque  church  of 
Sondalo,  The  valley  contracts;  the  southern  vegetation  disavpears;  far 
below  rushes  the  grey  glacier-water  of  the  Adda.  IVs  M.  Mondadixxa.  At 
(V/t  M.)  LePrese  we  again  cross  the  Adda.  We  enter  the  defile  of  Serra 
,4i  Morignone^  about  8Vt  M,  in  length,  .which  separates  the  Val  Tellina 
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from  the  '^Paete  Fr$ddo\  or  ^cold  region',  of  Bormio*  In  1869  the  Ponte 
del  Diavolo  was  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between  Anstrians  and  Oari- 
baldlans.  At  the  end  of  the  pass,  in  the  green  Valle  di  Sotto^  lie  the 
hamlets  of  Aforignone  and  (farther  on)  8ant^  Antonio. 

Beyond  (3Vs  H.)  Ckppina  we  reach  the  level  green  valley  of  Bormio, 
enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  clothed  with 
pines,  and  the  upper  in  part  with  snow.  At  Santa  Luda  we  cross  the 
muddy  Frodolfo,  jnst  above  its  confluence  with  the  Adda.  The  road  runs 
to  the  N.B.  to  (3V«  M.)  — 

44  H .  Bormio,  Ger.  Worrm  (4020  ft. ;  *Po»ta  or  Leon  d'Oro,  B.  2  fr. ; 
AJb.  della  Torr$).  an  antiquated  little  Italian  town,  with  numerous  dilap- 
idated towers,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Val  Fwva.  — 
The  diligence  goes  on  hence,  ascending  the  winding  Stelrio  route,  to 
(2  M.)  the  — 

46  M.  Bagni  di  Bormio.  The  *irew  Baths  (Bagni  Nuovij  4380  ft.),  a 
handsome  building  on  a  terrace  commanding  a  fine  survey  of  the  valley 
of  Bormio  and  the  surrounding  mountains,  are  much  frequented  in  July 
and  Aug.  (transient  rates,  B.,  L.,  b  A.  3V2-4,  B.  li/z,  D.  4,  S.  3  fr.)  and  are 
closed  in  Oct.  (Engl,  church  service  in  summer).  The  Bagni  Veechi^  or 
Old  Baths  of  Bormio,  are  a  little  higher  up  (4750  ft.),  perched  on  the  rocks 
below  the  road^  a  picturesque  footpath,  shorter  than  the  road,  ascends 
to  them  in  V4  hr.  The  seven  springs,  containing  salt  and  sulphur  (100- 
105**  Fahr.),  rise  in  the  Dolomite  cliffs  near  the  old  baths,  whence  the  water 
.is  conducted  to  the  new  baths  in  pipes.  They  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Oassiodorus  as  known  to  the  Romans.  The  old  Roman  baths  (piscine) 
hewn  in  the  rock  are  interesting.  —  From  Bormio  over  the  Sielvio  to 
Landeck  and  Meran,  see  Baedeker''s  JSastsm  Alps. 


23.  From  Menaggio,  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  to  Lngano 
and  to  Lnino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

42  H.  Steak  Team  way  from  Henaggio  to  Porletta^  8  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares 
2  fr.  65,  1  fr.  45  c).  Steamboat  from  Porlezza  to  (11  M.)  Lugano  in  1  hr. 
(fares  2  fr.  55,  1  fr.  35  c),  and  to  (26  M.)  Ponte  Treta  in  2^/z-3  hrs.  (fares 
4  fr.  50,  2  fr.  70  c).  Steak  Teamwat  from  Ponte  Tresa  to  Luino,  8  M.,  in 
1  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  65,  1  fr.  45  c).  Through-tickets  9  fr.  80,  5  fr.  60  c.  •,  return, 
Sunday,  and  circular  tickets  at  a  reduced  rate  (to  be  had  on  board  of  any  of 
the  steamers).  —  Swiss  custom-house  examination  on  board  the  steamers 
in  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  Italian  custom-house  at  Porlezza  or  Ponte  Tresa 
(usually  also  on  board  the  steamers). 

Menaggio,  see  p.  148.  The  railway-station  is  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
village ;  the  ticket-office  is  in  the  H6tel  Menaggio.  The  line  at  first 
ascends  rapidly  (5 :  100)  to  the  hills  above  the  lake,  then  turns  sharp- 
ly, and  runs  towards  the  N.  Fine  view  to  the  right  of  the  central 
part  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  with  Bellagio  in  the  middle.  Farther  on 
the  line  describes  a  wide  bend,  affording  a  view  (right)  of  the  Val 
Sanagra^  with  Loveno  and  the  Villa  Vigonl  in  the  foreground 
(p.  149).  We  then  thread  a  tunnel  110  yds.  long.  At  (3M.)  Chrandola 
(1260  ft.)  we  reach  the  highest  point  of  the  line,  610  ft  above  the 
Lake  of  Como,  whence  the  train  descends  rapidly  (4 :  100),  Yi4  Bene^ 
Qrona^  Fiano  (on  the  small  Lago  del  Fiano\  8,  PietrOj  and  Tavordo. 
It  next  crosses  the  Cuccione  and  Beggo,  and  reaches  — 

8  M.  Porlezza  (Alb.  del  Lago ;  Pasta  or  Angela)^  on  the  N.  arm 
of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  with  the  Italian  custom-house  for  travellers 
In  the  other  direction.    Rail,  station,  close  to  the  steamboat-pier. 
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The  *Lake  of  Lugano  (870  ft) ,  called  by  tlie  Italians  Lago 
Ceresio  after  its  doubtful  Latin  name,  is  20  sq.  M.  in  area  and  945  ft. 
deep  at  its  deepest  point.  Its  wooded  and  oft-times  precipitous 
banks  are  less  varied  and  more  sombre  than  those  of  Lakes  Oomo 
and  Maggiore,  but  its  central  part,  the  Bay  of  Lugano,  vies  in 
scenic  charm  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation  with  its  more  celebrated 
neighbours.  —  The  steamer  (poor  restaurant)  proceeds  towards 
Osteno,  without  calling  at  Cimaj  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hills  on 
the  N.  bank. 

OttSno  (Hdtel  du  Bateau;  Ristorante  deUa  Qroita)^  on  the  wooded 
S.  bank  of  the  lake,  is  frequently  visited  from  Lugano  on  account 
of  its  grotto  (return-fare  2  fr.  35  c. ;  ticket  for  the  grotto,  obtained 

on  board  the  steamer,  76  c). 

iphe  ^G-rotto  of  Osteno,  Ital.  Orrido  or  Ptseara  ('flshermen's  gorge') 
di  Osteno^  is  Tmin.  from  the  landing-place.  We  pass  through  the  village; 
outside  the  gate  we  descend  to  the  right  before  the  stone  bridge,  and 
cross  the  brook.  The  mouth  of  the  gorge,  in  which  there  are  two  small 
waterfalls,  is  near  a  projecting  rock  (restaurant).  Visitors  embark  in  a 
small  boat  and  enter  the  grotto,  the  bottom  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
brook.  The  narrow  ravine  through  which  we  thread  our  way  is  curiously 
hollowed  out  by  the  water.  Far  above,  the  roof  is  formed  by  overhanging 
bushes,  between  which  glimpses  of  blue  sky  are  obtained.  The  gorge  is 
terminated  by  a  waterfall.  —  The  Tufa  OroUoet  of  Besda  may  also  be 
visited  if  time  permit  (1  hr.  there  and  back)  before  the  steamer  returns 
from  Porlezza.  Boat  (with  one  rower,  there  and  back,  2V2  fr.)  round  the 
promontory  to  the  E.  of  Osteno  in  >/4  hr.  to  the  hamlet  of  Xeseia ;  thence 
"by  a  narrow  path  to  the  grottoes  in  5  min.  (adm.  A  torches  1/2  ^'O*  In  the 
vicinity  are  tufa  quarries,  containing  interesting  fossils. 

A  road  leads  from  Osteno  to  the  S.W.  to  (6  H.)  Lanzo  d'Intelvi 
(3115  ft.;  Fau.  Lamo  d'Intelvi;  Caffh  Centrcde,  dij.  3  fr.),  11/4  M.  above  which 
is  the  *H6t.  Belvedere  (pens.  8-10  fr.),  a  pleasant  spot  for  a  stay  (Engl. 
Church  Service  in  summer),  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano  and 
the  Alps  with  Hte.  Bosa.  [Those  whose  destination  is  the  Hdtel  Belvedere 
take  the  footpath  to  the  right,  about  V^  ^*  before  reaching  Lanzo,  which 
soon  joins  the  road  ascending  to  the  hotel.]  A  road  also  leads  to  Lanzo  from 
(8  H.)  Maroggia  (p  12),  and  another  from  Argegno  on  the  Lake  of  Como 
(13  M. ;  see  p.  146).  Near  Lanzo  (20  min.)  are  the  baths  of  ParavUo, 
Bridle-path  to  Mte.  Oeneroso  (p.  13),  51/2  hrs. 

The  steamer  now  steers  obliquely  across  the  lake,  leaving  to  the 
right  Cresogno  and  Loggia  on  the  N.  bank,  to  S.  Mamette  (Stella 
dp  Italia),  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  picturesque 
Val  Soldo,  with  Castello  high  above  it  (p.  11).  Beyond  Oria,  the 
station  for  Albogasio,  we  enter  Switzerland.  Bellarma,  to  the  right, 
is  the  first  village  on  Swiss  soil ;  the  slopes  of  Mte,  Caprino  (p.  11), 
to  the  S.,  are  also  in  Switzerland.  On  the  N.  bank  the  steamer 
touches  at  Oandria  (Pension;  walk  to  Lugano,  see  p.  10),  at  the 
foot  of  Mte.  Br^  (p.  11),  with  its  gardens  borne  by  lofty  arcades 
and  its  vine-terraces,  and  then  turns  into  the  pretty  bay  of  Lugano, 
leaving  Castagnola  (p.  10)  to  the  right.  The  Mte.  S.  Salvatore 
rises  conspicuously  on  the  S.  side  of  the  bay. 

Lugano  (three  piers),  see  p.  7.  The  station  of  the  St.  Gott- 
haid  Railway  lies  high  above  the  town,  1  M.  from  the  lake  (cable 
railway). 
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Ab  we  leaye  Lugano,  we  enjoy  at^ne  retrospect  of  tlie  town,  with 
Mte.  Brd  (p.  11)  to  the  N.  The  steamer  rounds  the  promontory,  of 
S.MartinOj  the  spur  of  Monte  S.  Salvatore,  on  the  right;  to  the 
left  rises  Monte  Cafmno  (p.  11).  On  some  trips  the  steamer  calls 
at  Campione>  an  Italian  enclave  in  Swiss  territory.  The  ohnrch  ;0f 
the  Madonna  dell*  Annundata  contains  some  old  frescoes.  To  the 
left  rise  the  steep  flanks  of  Mte.  Oeneroso  (p.  13).  The  arch  of  the 
Tladuct  (p.  12)  through  which  the  boat  now  passes,  with  lowered 
funnel,  frames  a  picturesque  glimpse  of  scenery.  The  vessel  touches 
at  Melide  on  the  W.  and  sometimes  at  Biitone  on  the  E.-  bank. 

At  this  point  a  fine  view  is  obtained  to  the  left  of  thO'SJE. 
arm  of  the  lake  (^Lake  of  Capolago,  see  p.  12),  which  the  Mte.  8. 
Giorgio  (3590  ft.)  separates  from  the  S.W.  arm.  The  steamer  enters 
the  latter  (to  the  left,  the  hamlet  of  Brusin-Arsizio)  and  ttqips  at 
Moreote  (^Edtel-Restaurant  Moreoie^  on  the  lake,  R.  from  1,  pens, 
from  4^2  fr.) ,  a  small  town  with  arcaded  houses ,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  vine -clad  Monte  Arbostora  (2710  ft.)  and  com- 
manded by  a  church  and  a  ruined  castle. 

The  express-steamer  plies  direct  from  Moreote  to  Ponte  Tresa, 
but  the  other  boats  steer  obliquely  across  the  lake  to  the  small  bay 
of  Porto  Cereiio,  situated  on  Italian  soil  (railway  to  Varese  and 
Milan^  see  p.  167).  To  the  S.  opens  the  Yal  Brivio,  with  Mte.  Uaeria 
(p.  167).  The  steamer  turns  to  the  N.  and  reaches  the  W.  part  of 
the  lake.  To  the  left,  in  Italy,  lies  Brusinpiano^  opposite  which,  to 
the  right,  is  Figino,  where  Mte.  S.  Salvatore  again  comes  int04sight 
to  the  N.E.  The  (boat  passes  to  the  left  of  the  Lofte- o/ ^P^^  (see 
•below),  the  background  of  which  is  formed  by  Mte.  Bigorio,  Mte. 
Tamaro,  and  other  summits,  and  steers  through  the ^(reito  di  La- 
vena,  .  a  narrow  channel  leading  into  the  westernmost  bay  of  the 
lake,  which  is  almost  completely  enclosed  by  mountains.  To  the 
left  is  the  village  of  Lavena;  to  the  right,  the  sheer  SomsoMo 
(1740  ft.).   At  the  W.  end  of  the  bay  is  — 

Ponte  Tresa,  consisting  of  two  villages,  the  larger  of  which  is 

Swiss  and  the  smaller  Italian,  divided  by  the  river  Tresa,  which 

issues  from  the  lake  here.      The  railway-station  and  steamboat 

quay  are  on  the  Italian  side.  Italian  custom-house  examination. 

The  BoAD  I'BOM  LuoAKO  TO  PoNTB  Tebsa  <6  M.)«  which  may  be  re- 
commended to  pedestrians,  ascends  to  the  Restaurant  du  Jardin  in  8or$ngo 
(see  p.  10),  descends  past  the  small  Lake  of  Muttano^  and  traverses  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Affno  (p.  7)  to  the  small  town  of  Agno  (970  ft.),  whicli 
lies  on  the  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano  named  after  it  (see  above).  Farther 
on  we  pass  MagHato  and  the  chnreh  of  Mugliatina,  traverse  the  Swiss  part 
ot  Ponte  Tresa,  cross  the  bridge  to  the  left,  and  reach  the,  railway-station. 

The  Steam  Tbamwat  fbom  Pontb  Tresa  to  -Lxtino  ,  at  first 
ascending  a  little,  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  rapid  and  clear  Tresa, 
which  here  forms  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
Several  villages  and  churches  are  seen  perched  among  the  rocks. 
Beyond  the  station  of  (3^2  M.)  Orcm«najra  (833  ft)  the  train  passes 
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tbiongh  two  tunnels  and  cxosses  the  river,-  the  i^ght  ])ank  pf -wMcli 
is  now  also  Italian.  '  The  .yalley  contracts,  ~  and  the  hanks  become 
steeper.  6  M.  Creva  (745  ft.),  with  important  mannfactories. 
Crossings  finally  the  Belllnzona-Genoa  line  (R.  27 ;  station  to  the 
left),  we  arrive  at  (8  M.)  LuinOj  where  the  station  adjoins  the  Lago 
Maggiore  steamboat- quay  (see  p.  163). 


34.'Fioin  Milan  to  Porto  Ceresio,  on  the  Lake  of 
Lngano,  vid  Gallarate  and  Varese. 

47  M.  Railway  (Bete  Mediterranea)  in  2-2V4  hrs.  (fares  8  fr.  40,  5  fr.  90, 
3  fr.  80  c).  Trains  start  from  the  Central  Station  (p.  106).  —  The  Italian 
cuBtgmrhouse  examinatipn  (a  somewhat  ruthless  proceeding)  takes  place 
»t  the  rail,  station  of  ?orto  Geresio,  the  Swissi  examinaition  on  the  stei^iper. 

Milan  J  see  p.  105.  —  4>M.  Musocco;  9  M.  Bhh  (p.>  6!i),  with 
the  chnrch  ^f  the  Madonna  del  Miracoli.by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi; 
lli/2  M.  Vansago;  16  M.  Parabiago.  —  17^2  M.  Legnano  (5400 
inhab.),  where  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  defeated  by  the  Milanese 
in  1176;  the  principal  church  of  8,  Magno^  ascribed  to  Bramante, 
contains  a  large  *Altar-piece,  one  of  the  best  works  of  Luini.  — 21M. 
Busto  Arsizio  (Alb.  del.Vapore,  clean),  a  town  with  9300  inhab.,  the 
church  of  which,  designed  by  Bramante,  contains  frescoes  by  Gaud. 
Ferrari.  Branch  -  line  to  Novara  and  Seregno  (p.  61).  —  25V2  M. 
Oallaxate  (780  ft. ;  Alb,  Leon  d'Oro'),  a  town  with  4400  inhab.,  at 
the  S.E.  base  of  a  range  of  hiljs  bounding  the  vast  and  fr^uitful  Lom- 
bard plain,  contains  a,  technical  school, and  carries  on  large  miinnfac- 
tures  of  textile  fabrics.    The  line  to  Arona  (p.  158)  diverges,  here. 

Fbom  Gallabatk  to  Lavbno,  20  M.,  railway  in  1-2  hrs.  <fares  3  fr.  75, 
3  fr.  65,  1  fr.  75  c).  The  line  diverges  to  4he  right  from  that  to  Arona.  — 
3V«M.  Besnate;  6  M.  CrugnolaCtmbro ;  10  M.  Temate-Varano^  on  the  little 
lake  of  Comabbio ;  15  H.  Besozzo ;  18  M.  8an  Oiano,  —  20  H.  Laveno^  see  p.  164. 

Our  line  runs  to  the  N.  through  the  attractive  hilly  district  of 
iheVaresotto.  30^/2  11.  Albiszate;  31 Y2  M.  Casfronno ;  35  M.  Oat- 
%ada  (1230  ft.),  in  a  lofty  situation,  with  the  Villa  Cagnola. 

371/2  M.  Varete.  —  Bail-vay  Stations.  1.  .Btazione  Bete  Mediterranean 
to  the  E.  of  the  town.  —  2.  Stazione  Ferrovie  Nord^  350  yds.  to  the  N.E.  of 
the  foregoing,  for  the\Mi]an-Layeno  and  Como-Laveno  lines- (pp.  157,  140). 
■  Hotels  (rooms  must  be  ordered  in  advance  during  the  races,  at  the 
end  of  Sept.).  *Okakd  HStel  Vakesb  (Excelsioe),  a  large  establishment 
(formerly  the  Pal.  BecaleaU)^  in  an  open  situation  1  M.  from  the  town, 
near  the  station  of  Casbeno  (p.  15S),  with  a  lift,  a  beautiful  garden,  and 
a  splendid  view  of  the  whole  chain  of  the  W.  Alps,  E.,  L.,.&  A.  from  5, 
B.  IV27  d^j.  3V«,  D.  5,  pens.  9-11,  omn.  l-lVz  fr.  This  house,  which  is  much 
visited  by  English  travellers,  is  closed  from  Dec.  to  February.  —  In  the 
town :  *Italia,  Gorso  Roma,  with  restaurant  and  small  garden ;  Europa, 
Via  Luigi  Sacco;  Leon  d'Oro,  Oahbebo.  Angelo,  Alb.  Centkalb,  all  four 
.quite  unpretending.  —  Gafes  iCavovr^  etc.)  under  the  arcades  in  the  Corso 
VittoriO'Emanuele.  —  Beer  Houses,  ^ort  Bar,  Gorso  Boma  (also -res- 
taurant); Birreria  Poretti^  at  the  Stazione  Rete  Mediterranea. 

Post  Office,  Piazza  S.  Vitfore. 

Electric  Tramway  (generally  crowded  on  Sun.)  from  the  Stazione  Fer- 
rovie  Nord  along  the  Corso  Roma  and  Corgb  Vitt.  Emanuele  .and  through 
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the  Tillages  of  S.  Ambrogio  and  Fogliaro  to  (26  min.)  the  PrinM  Ocmpelia^ 
below  tbe  Madonna  del  Monte  (erery  20  min.}  fare,  up  60,  down  »)o.)' 
Sngliih  Ohoroh  Serrioe  in  tbe  Grand  Hdtel  Varese. 

Vare$e  (1250  ft.)  is  a  tbriving  town  with  5800  inhab.  and 
silk,  paper,  fornitme,  and  other  manufactories.  In  summer  the 
charming  environs  attract  a  number  of  wealthy  Milanese  families, 
who  possess  ylllas  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  busiest  street 
is  the  Corso  Yittorlo  Emanuele.  Adjacent,  in  the  small  Piazza 
S.  Vittore,  is  the  church  of  San  Vittorej  rebuilt  about  1580  after  a 
design  by  Pellegrlno  Tibaldl,  with  a  facade  of  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  Fine  view  from  the  handsome  tower,  246  ft.  in  height.  In 
the  interior  are  a  St.  Gregory  by  Crespi  and  a  Magdalen  by  Moraz- 
zone.  In  the  Via  Luigi  Sacchl,  to  the  left,  is  the  Munidpio,  for- 
merly named  La  Corte^  built  for  Duke  Francis  III.  of  Modena  in  1775 
and  now  containing  a  collection  of  prehistoric  and  other  antiquities. 
The  Oiardino  Pubblico^  laid  out  in  the  old  Italian  style,  commands 
fine  views.  Among  the  villas  may  be  mentioned :  Villa  Litta^  on  the 
road  to  Biume  Superiore ;  ViUa  Ponii,  to  the  N.E.,  on  the  road  to 
Biume  Inferiore ;  then ,  near  the  latter  village,  Villa  Litta  Modi" 
gnam^  which  still  bears  traces  of  a  skirmish  fought  here  in  1859. 

Walks.  To  the  Colle  Campiglio  (1485  ft.),  li/z  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  road 
to  Masnago  and  Laveno,  commanding  a  fine  view ;  thence  via  Mcunago  and 
Caiciago  (where  the  Villa  Gastelbarco  affords  a  fine  *View  of  the  five 
lakes  and  the  chain  of  Mte.  Bosa)  to  Luvinate^  whence  a  beautiful  view 
to  the  S.W.  is  obtained  of  the  Lake  of  Varese  and  the  small  adjacent 
Lake  of  Biandronno,  and  also  of  the  farther  distant  lakes  of  MoncUe  and 
Comabbio.  A  little  farther  on  are  the  rail,  stations  of  Barauo  and  Oavirate 
(p.  158).  —  To  the  8.  to  (I'A  M.)  Sant'  Albino  and  Oazeada.  —  To  the  S.W. 
to  Casbeno  (p.  15*^)  and  Schiercmna,  on  the  Logo  di  Varese^  and  thence  either 
by  boat  to  the  (1  hr.)  Jsola  Virgiwa  (restaurant),  with  the  small  Museo 
Ponti  (relics  of  lake-dwelJings),  or  along  tbe  N.  bank  of  the  lake  to  Oal- 
onote,  Oltrona^  Voltorre  (where  there  is  an  old  monastery  of  the  Canonic! 
Lateranensi  with  interesting  Romanesque  cloisters),  and  (7V3  M.)  Oavirate 
(see  above). 

The  most  interesting  excursion,  however,  is  that  to  the  ^Madonna  del 
Monte  (2886  ft.),  a  resort  of  pilgrims,  TVsM.  to  the  K.W.  The  road  leads 
vift  Sanf  Ambrogio  and  Fogliaro  to  the  hamlet  of  Oronco,  near  tbe  iVtma 
Cappella  (electric  tramway,  see  p.  155;  one-horse  carr.  there  and  back 
8-10  fr.).  About  150  yds.  beyond  the  tramway-terminus  is  the  Albergo  del 
B^osOy  with  a  pretty  garden  (view).  A  broad,  steep,  and  shadeless  paved 
path  (horse  2,  ox-cart  4  fr.)  ascends  hence  to  (I  hr.)  the  Pilgrimage  Church, 
passing  14  chapels  or  stations  of  various  forms,  adorned  with  17th  cent, 
frescoes  and  groups  in  stucco,  and,  lastly,  a  statue  of  Mo5e8.  The  church, 
situated  oa  an  abrupt  rocky  summit,  is  a  baroque  structure  of  the  17th 
cent.,  with  an  ancient  crypt.  Adjacent  are  the  old  monastery  and  the 
Albergo  Camponovo.  The  view  hence  is  not  less  celebrated  than  the  peculiar 
sanctity  of  the  spot.  The  small  lakes  of  Comabbio,  Biandronno,  and 
Honate,  that  of  Varese,  two  arms  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  part  of  the  Lake 
of  Como,  and  the  expansive  and  fruitful  plain  as  far  as  Milan  are  visible. 
—  A  far  more  comprehensive  view,  including  the  glacier-world  also,  is 
obtained  (best  by  morning-light)  from  the  *Monte  Campo  de'Fiori  (7306  ft.), 
IV4  br.  farther  to  the  K.W.  It  is  reached  by  a  bridle-path  diverging  to 
the  right  at  the  above-mentioned  statue  of  Moses  (horse  or  mule  from  the 
Prima  Cappella,  with  driver,  4-5  fr.). 

Those  who  make  a  longer  stay  should  take  the  pleasant  Dbivb  round 
the  Mte.  Campo  de'  Fiori  vi&  Oavirate  (see  above),  Coequio.  On'no,  CabiagUOt 
Brinzio,  and  Fogliaro  (see  above  j  carr.  8-10  fr.,  wiih  two  horses  ISaOfr.). 
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—  Another  attractive  road  leads  from  8.  Ambrogio  (see  above)  into  the 
picturesque  VeU  Ocmna. 

Excursion  to  CastiffUone  Olona,  see  below.  —  From  Varese  to  Como, 
see  pp.  141,  140  \  to  Laveno^  see  B.  25. 

The  Railway  to  Pobto  Cebbsio  crosses  the  Ferrovie  Nord  and 
then  a  lofty  viaduct  over  the  Olona,  which  descends  from  the  Val 
Ganna.  —  40  M.  Jnduno-Olona ,  with  the  Villa  Medici.  To  the 
left  rises  the  Mte.  Monarca  (2815  ft.).  Tunnel.  42  M.  Arcisate- 
Brenno,  the  first  at  the  base  of  the  finely -shaped  Sasso  delU 
Coma  (3390  ft.").  —  The  line  then  describes  a  wide  curve  round  the 
MofUe  Useria  (1810  ft.),  with  its  pilgrimage  -  church.  —  44  M. 
BisuschiO'Viggiit,  Bisuschio,  which  lies  in  the  ValBrivio^  1 M.  to  the 
W.,  is  a  favourite  resort  from  Varese  and  contains  the  VUla  Cieogna, 
with  a  large  park  in  the  Italian  style  and  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Lake  of  Lugano.  Viggitilies  on  the  height  to  the  right,  commanded 
by  the  church  of  8.  Elia.  —  We  now  descend  into  the  Val  Brivio. 

47  M.  Porto  Ceresio  (p.  154).  The  rail,  station  (no  porters) 
lies  close  to  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  Steamer  to  (V4-I  br.)  Lugano^ 
see  p.  164. 

25.  From  Milan  to  Laveno,  on  the  Lago  Hagg^ore, 

vi&  Saronno  and  Varese. 

45V«  M.  Railway  (Ferrovie  Nord)  in  2-3  hrs.  (fares  7  fr. ,  4  fr.  70, 
2  fr.  80  c.)}  to  (311/2  M.)  Varue  in  11/4-2  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  65,  2fr.  95,  1  fr. 
65  c).  For  return-tickets,  comp.  p.  lol.  The  trains  start  from  the  Stasione 
Ferrovie  Nord  (p.  105).  —  In  clear  weather  this  is  a  very  attractive  journey 
(best  views  to  the  left). 

From  Milan  to  (13Y2  M.)  Saronno,  see  p.  136.  As  we  proceed, 
we  have  a  fine  view  to  the  right  of  Brunate,  the  mountains  round 
Lake  Gomo,  and  Mte.  Generoso.  16  M.  Qerenzano ;  I91/2  M.  Moz- 
%(Ue;  20 Y2  M;  Loeate-Vareaino;  22  M.  Abbiate  Ouazzone. 

22V2M.  Tradate  (1014  ft.).  To  the  left  we  obtain  a  grand  view 
of  the  Valais  Alps ;  In  the  foreground  appear  the  Mte.  Gampo  de' 
Fieri,  with  the  Madonna  del  Monte  (p.  156),  and  the  mountains 
round  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  —  24 V2  M.  Venegono  Jnferiore;  26  M. 
Venegono  Superiore;  271/2  M.  VedanO'Olona, 

About  li/t  M.  to  the  W.  of  Venegono  Superiore,  and  21/4  M.  to  the  S.W. 
of  Vedano,  is  Oastiglione  Olona  (1063  ft.  ^  AJbergo  8.  Antonio)^  with  600  in- 
hab.  and  some  interesting  works  of  art.  The  choir  of  the  high-lying  Col- 
LBOiATK  Chubch  contaius  ^Frescoes  painted  about  1428  for  Cardinal  Branda 
Castiglione  by  Masolino  of  Florence,  the  master  of  Mtuaccio  (p.  420) :  at  the 
sides  of  the  windows,  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Stephen  \  on  the  vaulting. 
Birth  of  Christ,  Annunciation,  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Marriage  of 
the  Virgin,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  Angels  playing  musical  instruments ; 
on  the  left  is  the  monument  of  Card.  Branaa  Castiglione  by  Ltonardu* 
Oriffut  (1448).  The  sacristy  contains  some  valuable  church-furniture  and 
an  Annunciation  on  panel  ascribed  to  MiuoMno.  —  The  sacristan  (1  fr.)  con- 
ducts visitors  across  the  court  to  the  Baptistbst,  in  which  there  are  well 
preserved  frescoes  by  Mtuolmo  (about  1435).  Outside,  the  Annunciation  { 
within,  on  the  right,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  begging  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  bearing  it  to  her  mother.  The  rocky  cave  in  the  back- 
ground is  the  saint^s  tomb  \  on  the  vaulting,  church-fathers  \  farther  to  the 
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right,  John  the  Baptist  in  prison,'  and  preaching  before  Herod;  On  the 
rear-wall  is  a  ^Baptism  of  Christ  (the  three  figures  ttndre^slhg  them^^lves 
to  the^  right  are  interesting  indications  of  ih6  awiikenfn^  study  of  the  hu- 
man form);  below,  on  the  left,  John  prea(jhtng  Christ  a^theMes^ah; 
above,  God  the  Father  between  angels.  —  In  front  of  the  Chiesa  di  8.  Se- 
polero^  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  stand  two  gigantic  figures  of  saints. 

The  train  now  enters  the  charming  hilly  district  of  the  Varesotto 
(p.  156),  crosses  a  viaduct,  and  reaches  (2872  M.)  Malnate,  the  junc^ 
tion  of  the  Como-Laveno  line  (p.  141).  We  cross  the  valley  of  the 
Olona  by  a  lofty  viaduct.  Beyond  a  tunnel  we  cross  another  ravine. 

31^2  M.  Varese  (p.  166),  the  junction  of  the  line  from  Milan 
to  Porto  Ceresio  via  Gallarate  (R.  24). 

The  railway  sweeps  round  Varese  on  the  S.  —  33^2  M-  Caaheno, 
the  station  for  the  Grand  Hdtel  Varese  (p.  166).  —  36  M.  Morosolo, 

37V2  M.  Bara880^  with  numerous  villas.  The  train  thejd  pass- 
es near  the  N.W,  extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Varese  and  reaches 
(38i/2  M.)  Oavirate^  near  which  are  quarries  of  *marmo  majo- 
lica', a  kind  of  marble  used  for  decorative  purposes.  Opposite  is  the 
Isola  Virginia  (p.  166).  View  of  Monte  Rosa.  40 1/2  M.  Cocquio; 
42  M.  Oemonio,  Farther  on  the  Boesio  is  crossed ,  and ,  beyond 
(43  M.)  Cittiglio ,  its  right  bank  skirted.  The  line  then  leads  past 
the  S.  basSe  of  th6  Sasso  del  Ferro  to'  — 

4672  M.  Laveno  (p.  164),  on  the  Ei  bank  of  Lago  Maggiore,  a 
station  on  the  Bellinzona  and  Genoa  line  (p.  169)  and  also  a  steam- 
boat-station.  Boat-ta  the  Borromean  Islands,  see  pp.  166, 167. 

26.  From  Milan  to  Arona,  on  the  Lago  Hagg^ore, 

via  Gallarate. 

42  M.  Railway  (Rete  Medfterranea)  in  IV4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  80,  4  fr. 
56,  2  fr.  65  c.)>    Departure  from  the  Central  Station  (p.  105). 

From  Milan  to  (261/2  M.)  Oallarate,  see  p.  166.  —  28  M.  Caso- 
rate  Sempione.  —  30i/2  M.  Somma  Lombardo^  near  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Ticino  (Ticinusjy  where  Hannibal  overthrew  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
in  B.O:  218.  —  33  M.  Vergiate.  Tunnel.  —  36  M.  8e$to  CaUnde, 
junction  of  the  line  from  Bellinzona  to  Genoa  (p.  160).  The  train 
now  crosses  the  Ticino,  which  issues  here  from  the  Lago  Maggiore j 
and  then  skirts  the  S.  barik  of  the  lake. 

42  M.^  Afona.  —  *Albekqo  Bbalb  d^Italia  s  Posta,  R.,  L.,  A 
A.  3-4,  B.  IVsj  d6j,  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7-9,  omn.  V«fr-i  -^-lb.  San  Gottabdo, 
E.,  L.,  &  A.  2-2V2,  both  on  the  quay;  Ancoka,  behind  the  S.  Gottardo. 
—  Ca/S  adjoining  the  Albergo  Eeale ;  Ca/4  du  Lac,  near  the  quay  •,  Caffi 
della  Stazione. 

Aro»i«(740  ft.),  an  ancient  town  with  3300  inhab.,  lies  on  the 
W.'  bank  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  about  3  M.  from  its  S.  extremity. 
In  the  principal  church  of  Sa/nia  Maria  the  chapel  of  the  Borromean 
family,  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar,  contains  thtf  ♦Holy  Family 
as  an  altar-piece,  by  Qaudefizto  FerrcCri  (1511) ;  it  is  surrouJided  by 
five  smaller  pictures,  the  Tipper  representing  God  the  Father,  at 
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the  sides  eight  saints  and  the  donatrix.  The  adjacent  Gothic  chnich 
of  Santi  Martiri  contains  a  high-altar-piece  Ity  Ambr.  Borgognone, 

On  a  height  OTertcroking  the  entire  district,  Y2  ^'•'  to  the  N:  of 
the  station  and  pier,<  is  a  colossal  Statue  of  8,  Carlo,  70  ft.  in^height, 
resting  on  a  pedestal  42  ft.  high,  erected  in  1697  in  honour  of  the 
celebrated  Cardinal:,  Connt  Carlo  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan 
(born  here  in  1538,  died  1584,  canonised  1610).  The  head,  hands, 
and  feet  of  the  statde  are  of  bronze,  the  robe  of  wrought  copper. 
The  enterprising^*vlsitor  may  enter  the  interior  (50  c.)  and  climb 
to  the  iiead  of  the  statue,  but  the  ascent  is  far  from  pleasant.  The 
adjacent  church  contains  a  few  relics  of  S.  Carlo.  The  extensive 
building  in  the  vicinity  is  an  Ecclesiastical  Seminary, 

Ftom.  Arena  to  Ifovara,' see  p.  61. 


27.  From  Bellinzoiia  to  Genoa. 

i56«/2  M.  Railway  In  7-il  hw.  (fares  -QS  fr."  15,  19  fr.  75,  12  fr,  90  c; 
express  30  fr.  80,  21  fr.  65  c);  to  (25  M.)  Luino  in  1-lVs  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  50, 
3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  10  c),  to  (34  M.)  Laveno  in  13A-2'/2  brs.  (fares  6  fr.  20,  4  fr.'50, 
2  fr.  85  c).  —  At  Mortara  this  line  is  joined  by  another  coming  from  Milan, 
on  which  some  of  the  through -trains  from  Milan- to  Genoa  run.  Fboh 
Milan  to  Genoa,  106  M.,  in  4iA-7  hrs.  (fares  19  fr.  35,  13  fr.  60,  8  fr.  75  c; 
express  21  fr.  30, 14  fr.  95  c).  —  The  night-express  of  th6  St;  Gotthdrd  Railway 
is  the  only  train  on  this  rente  (^ Bale  Pino-Genoa')  that  affords  good  conilee- 
tlons  for  passengers  for  the  Riviera  coming  from  the  K.;  comp.  RR.  3,  80. 

Bellintona,  see  p.  7.  Railway  to  (5 1/2  M.)  CadenafnOj  where  the 
Locarno  line  diverges,  see  pj  7.  — At  (IO72M.)  Magadino  (p.  162) 
the  train  reaches  the  Logo  Maggiorty  and  skirts  its  E.  bank  (views 
to  the  right).  Opposite  lies  Locarno  (p.  161),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Maggia.  12^2  M.  S,  Nazzaro;  14  M.  Ranzo-Oerra  (opposite  Bris^- 
sago,  p.  163).  At  Zenna  we  cross  the  Dirinella  ,<  the  Italian  fron- 
tier. Tunnel.  —  I6Y2  M.  Pino,  the  first  Italian  station.  The  bank 
becomes  steep  and  rocky,  and  the  construction  of  the  railway  was 
attended  with  great  difficulties  here.  Between  Pino  and  Luino  there 
are  six  tunnels  and  numerous  cuttings  and  viaducts.  Delightful 
views  of  the  lake  to  the  right ;  on  the  opposite  bank  lies  Gaunpblo 
(p.  163),  and  farther  on  is  the  promontory  of  Cannero,  with  the  pic- 
turesque castles  of  that  name  on  a  rocky  islet  (p.  164).  Near 
(21  M.)  Maeeagno  the  train  crosses  the  Oiona.    Several  tunnels. 

25  M.  LuiiiOi  an  international  station ,  with  Swiss  and  Italian 
custom-houses,  see  p.  163.  —  To  Lugano,  see  pp.  156,  154.' 

The  line  crosses  the  Margorabhia  (p.  164)  below  its  union  with 
the  Treva  (p.- 154),  and  leads  by  GermignagasLnd  through  a  tunnel 
to  (29  V2  M.)  Porto 'Valtrcpoaglia,  Beyond  k  tuilnel  under  the  castle 
of  Calde  (p.-164)  we  skirt  the  bay  of  the  same  name  (opposite  Intra, 
p.  165)  and  «nter  the  Tunnel  of  Calde^  i^/4  M.  long. 

34  M.  Lav«no  (p.  164)  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  bf 
the  Boesio,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sasso  del  Ferro  (p.  164).  The  lake  here 
attains  its  greatest  breadth.     Splendid  view  of  the  broad  bay  of 
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Stresa ;  in  the  centre  lie  the  Boiromean  Islands :  in  the  distance 
rise  the  snow-peaks  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Simplon. 

Laveno  is  the  station  for  Intra  j  PaUama^  8trua<,  and  the  Borromean 
lilands  (steamer  and  small  boats,  p.  165  ^  from  the  station  to  the  Quay, 
V4  hr. ;  omn.  in  6  min.).  —  Railway  to  Varese  and  to  Milan^  see  pp.  158-157. 

The  line  quits  the  lake.  Tunnel  of  Morribello  (3/^  M.).  361/2  M. 
Leggiuno-Monvalle ;  40^2  M.  Ispra,  on  a  promontory  (opposite  Bel- 
girate  and  Lesa,  p.  170);  43Y2  M.  Taino^Angera, 

47  M.  Sesto-Calendei  at  the  efflux  of  the  Tidno  from  the  lake, 
Junction  for  Arona  and  for  Milan  (p.  158).  A  handsome  iron  bridge, 
with  three  openings  (central  310  ft.,  the  others  260  ft.),  and  two 
roadways  (the  upper  for  the  railway,  the  lower  for  the  Simplon 
road),  here  spans  the  Ticino.  The  railway  to  Arona  (p.  168)  di- 
verges to  the  right  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

We  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino.  48  M.  Castelletto- 
Ticino;  51 M.  Porto-Varalpombia ;  then  a  long  tunnel.  52  M.  Pom- 
bia.  56Y2  M.  OUggio  is  the  junction  of  the  Novara  and  Arona  line 
(p.  61).  A  glimpse  of  Mte.  Rosa  is  obtained  to  the  right.  Flat 
country.  — -59  M.  BiLUnzago, 

67  M.  Hovara  (p.  61),  junction  for  Milan  and  Turin  (R.  15). 

ll^l^^.  Qarhagna;  74^/2 M.  VespolaU;  77 M. BorgO'Laveztaro, 
We  traverse  rice-flelds,  interspersed  with  arable  land  and  mulberry 
trees. — 82  M.  Hortarai  a  town  with  5100  inhabitants.  The  church 
of  S,  hoftiMo  contains  pictures  by  Crespi,  Lanini,  Procaocini,  and 
Gaud.  Ferrari  (Madonna  with  SS.  Rochus  and  Sebastian). 

At  Mortara  the  direct  line  to  Milan  diverges.  Fbom  Hilan  to  Mobtaiia, 
32y2M.,  in  l>A-l»/4  hr.  (fares  5  fr.  90,  4  fr.  15,  2  fr.  66  c;  express  6  fr.  50, 
4  fr.  65  c).  We  start  from  the  Central  Station,  and  pass  torta  Ticinese 
(PI.  B,  8),  Cbrstco,  Tresttmo  sul  Naviglio^  Oaggiano^  and  Abbiategrcuso  (with 
a  church  ascribed  to  Bramante).  We  cross  the  Ticino  to  Yifrevano  (Alb. 
Reale)^  a  town  of  some  importance  in  the  silk-trade,  with  13,700  inhab.  and  a 
spacious  market-place  surrounded  by  arcades.  Tramways  from  Vigevano  to 
Novata  (p.  81)  and  to  Ottobiano  (see  below).  —  Then  (82V2  H.)  Mortara, 
see  above. 

Mortara  is  also  the  junction  for  the  Vbboblli-Pavia  line :  42  M.,  in 
S-S'/a  hrs.  (fares  7  fr.  60,  6  fr.  30,  3  fr.  46  c).  Stations  unimporUnt  Vtreelli, 
see  p.  60;  Pavia,  see  p.  174. 

Tramway  from  Mortara  by  OtUMano  (see  above)  to  Piwe  del  Cairo. 

85  M.  Olevano;  89 V2  M.  ValU;  921/2  M.  Sariirana;  96V2  M, 
Torre 'Berretti.  the  junction  of  the  Pavia  and  Alessandria  line 
(p.  176). 

To  the  left  the  long  chain  of  the  Apennines  forms  a  blue  line 
in  the  distance.  The  train  crosses  the  Po.  —  100  M.  Valenxa,  once 
a  fortified  town,  with  6500  inhab.,  has  a  cathedral  of  the  16th  cent, 
(thence  to  Pavia,  see  p.  176;  to  Vercelli,  see  p.  61).  —  Tunnel 
11/3  M.  in  length.  104  M.  Valmadonna;  several  prettily  situated 
little  towns  lie  on  the  chain  of  hills  to  the  right.  The  Tanaro  is 
then  crossed. 

109  M.  Alessandria;  thence  to  Qenoa^  see  pp.  46,  47. 
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Plan  for  a  circular  tour  round  the  three  lakes,  see  p.  148.  The  finest 
part  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  the  W.  hay,  with  the  Borromean  Island*^ 
which  are  best  visited  from  Pallanza,  Stresa,  or  Baveno  by  small  boat, 
though  the  hurried  traveller  may  accomplish  the  excursion  by  steamer. 

Bailwaya.  —  Fbom  Bbllinzona  to  Looabno,  1A  M.,  in  Va-'A  hr.  (fares 
2  fr.  80,  1  fr.  60,  1  fr.  15  c.)-  Through-tickets  including  the  steamboat  on 
Lago  Maggiore  are  issued  for  Pallanza  (6  fr.  90,  5  fr.  20,  3  fr.  16  c),  etc. 
(comp.  p.  166). 

Fboh  BBU.INZONA  TO  Sesto-Galends  Yii  Ldiko,  4TVs  M.,  in  lV4-2*/4  hrs. 
(fareB  8  fr.  46,  6  fr.  95,  3  fr.  90  c);  to  Luino  in  l-li/s  hr.  (fares  4  fr. 
60,  3  fr.  20.  2  fr.  10  c).  See  B.  25.  —  Stations  on  this  line  are  denoted  by 
a  capita]  B.  in  the  following  description. 

From  Luino  to  Lugano^  see  pp.  155,  154  \  from  Laveno  to  Varese  (Porto 
Ceresio,  Como,  MiUm)^  see  p.  158. 

Steamboat  thrice  daily  in  summer  from  Locarno  to  Arona,  five  times 
daily  from  Gannobio  to  Arona,  and  six  or  seven  times  daily  from  Luino  to 
Pallanza  and  Stresa.  From  Locarno  to  Arona  b^U-^U  hrs. ;  from  Luino  to 
Isola  Bella  2-374  (from  Laveno  IV4)  hrs.  •,  from  Isola  Bella  to  Arona  lV4-lVs  ^^' 
(fare  from  Locarno  to  Arona  6  fr.  86  or  3  fr.  20  c.,  from  Luino  to  Isola  Bella 
2  fr.  16  or  1  fr.  80  c,  from  Isola  Bella  to  Arona  1  fr.  70  c.  or  1  fr.,  landing 
and  embarking  at  imall-boat  »tation*  included;  comp.  p.  144).  Strict  punctual- 
ity ia  not  always  observed.  Some  of  the  boats  are  saloon-steamers,  with 
restaurants  on  board  (d^j.  3,  D.  4V2  fr.).  —  Steamboat  Stations  are  indi- 
cated in  the  following  description  by  heavier  type.  The  following  stations 
are  not  always  touched  at:  Magadino^  Ascona^  Oerra^  Maccagno^  Cannero, 
OggebbiOy  Ohiffa^  Porto  VaUravaglia^  Suna,  and  Isola  Superiore.  —  Betum 
tickets,  valid  for  8  days,  are  issued  from  the  chief  stations  on  the  lake 
to  Milan  (steamer  to  Laveno^  thence  N.  Railway  vi§,  Varese)\  fares  13  fr., 
9  fr.  40,  5  fr.  60  c.  (Sunday  return-tickets  8  fr.  50,  6  <r.  20,  3  fr.  90  c). 

Fboh  Bbllinzona  to  Looabno  (fares ,  see  aboYe).  The  train 
follows  the  Lugano  line  (p.  7)  as  far  as  (2^2  ^0  Oiubiasco ,  then 
diverges  to  the  right  and  traverses  the  broad  lower  valley  of  the 
Ticino.  —  5^2  ^«  Cadenatxo,  the  junction  of  the  line  skirting  the 
E.  bank  of  the  lake  to  Luino,  Novara,  and  Genoa  (R.  27) ;  change 
carriages  for  Locarno.  —  The  Locarno  branch  crosses  the  Ticino 
before  (872^0  Rcat&inOj  and  the  Verzaaca,  which  dashes  forth  from 
a  gorge  on  the  right,  beyond  (11  M.)  Oordola.  It  then  skirts  the 
Lago  Maggiore  to  (14  M.)  Locarno, 

Locarno  (R.).  —  *Gbamd  HStbl  Looabmo,  with  elevator ,  electric 
light,  and  English  Chapel,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  from  3V2)  B.  iVs)  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens. 
9-12,  omn.  1  fr.  j  'Hetel-PENsiON  du  Pabc,  B.  2V«-5,  B.  1V«,  d^j.  2V»^  D.  Si/a, 
pens.  6Vt-10  fr.  Both  these  have  views  and  fine  gardens.  —  *Hot.-Pbn8. 
Bebbb,  with  garden  on  the  lake,  B.  3,  pens.  8^  ft.  \  *Pbn8.  Bbac-Bivagb, 
5-6  fr.;  •(JoBOKA,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2-3,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  2V«,  D.  4,  pens.  6-7  fr.,  in 
the  Italian  style;  *HdT.  Suisse,  in  the  chief  piazza,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2Vs-3,  B. 
l-l>/4,  D.  3,  pens.  7-8,  omn.  >/«  f'-  5  *H6t.  du  Lao,  near  the  rail,  station,  B. 
2,  B,  1,  D.  dV2«  pens.  7  fr. ;  Alb.  S.  Gottabdo,  also  near  the  station,  B., 
L.,  A  A.  from  iy^^  B.  1,  d^j.  incl.  wine  2yai  I^«  incl.  wine  8,  board  4  fr.  — 
Pbmb.  Villa  Bighbtti,  on  the  way  to  the  Madonna  del  Sasso,  5-6  fr.  \  *HdT.- 
Pbms.  Bblvbdbbb,  still  higher  np,  with  a  large  garden,  pens.  5-7  fr. ;  Pens. 
Villa  Mdbalto.  —  Furnished  rooms  at  Oiul,  Borghettfs,  —  Restaurants :  Rail, 
Reetaurant ;  Cafi  du  Lac ;  Ca/4  Svizzero ;  Commercio.  —  Baths,  on  the  lake, 

Locarno  (680  ft. ;  pop.  3400,  Rom.  Oath.) ,  suitable  for  a  pro- 
longed stay,  is  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  MaggiOf  the  deposits  of  which  have  formed  a  considerable 
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delta.  Politically  Locarno  has  been  Swiss  (Canton  Ticino)  since 
1513,  but  the  character  of  the  architecture,  scenery,  and  popu- 
lation is  Italian.  Its  mild  climate  makes  it  a  favourite  transition 
and  winter  resort  for  Germans  and  Swiss.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Protestants  in  1553  arrested  the  development  of  the  town,  which 
was  of  considerable  importance  in  the  middle  ages.  From  the  pier 
we  proceed  to  the  W.  to  the  market-place,  in  which  are  the  Oovem- 
ment  BvUdings  and  the  Post  Office ;  the  houses  have  arcades  on  the 
groundfloor.  A  fountain  in  front  of  the  church  of  SatW  Antonio 
commemorates  the  Marchese  Marcacci  (d.  1854),  a  benefactor  of  the 
town ;  and  another  monument  has  been  erected  to  the  deputy  Afor- 
dasini  (d.  1888).  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  trout-breeding  establish- 
ment. Great  national  festival  on  8th  Sept.,  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 
The  pilgrimage-church  of  ^Madonna  del  Saaso  (1170  ft.),  on  a 
wooded  eminence  above  the  town  (^/^hr,]  steep  paved  path  passing 
to  the  left  of  the  *ScuolaNormaleFemminlle'),  contains  an  Entomb- 
ment, by  Clserl  (to  the  left),  and  a  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Braman- 
tlno  (to  the  right).  Passing  through  the  convent-buildings,  and 
turning  to  the  left  again  across  a  wooden  bridge,  and  ascending 
rapidly,  we  reach  (5-6  mln.)  a  Chapel,  commanding  a  charmingly 
picturesque  retrospect  of  the  Madonna  del  Sasso.  The  chapel  con- 
tains a  painted  terracotta  group  of  the  Resurrection  by  Rossi  (1887). 
Still  higher  up  Is  the  chapel  of  Trinitci  del  Monte,  whence  we  have 
a  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  whole  walk 
(best  towards  evening)  may  be  easily  made  In  1^2  ^^' 

The  *Lago  Maggiore  (685  ft;  greatest  depth  1220  ft.),  the  Locus 
Verbanus  of  the  Romans ,  is  about  37  M.  long  and  averages  2-3  M. 
In  width  (aiea  85  sq.  M.).  The  N.  part  of  the  lake  belongs  to  Switzer- 
land ;  the  W.  bank  beyond  the  brook  Valmara,  and  the  E.  bank 
beyond  the  Dirinella  belong  to  Italy.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  on 
the  N.  the  Ticino  (Tessin)  and  the  Maggia,  and  on  the  W.  the  Tosa, 
The  river  issuing  from  the  S.  end  of  the  lake  retains  the  name  of 
Ticino.  The  banks  of  the  N.  arm  are  bounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
for  the  most  part  wooded,  whilst  the  E.  shore  towards  the  lower 
end  slopes  gradually  away  to  the  level  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 
The  W.  bank  affords  a  succession  of  charming  landscapes.  The  water 
is  of  a  green  colour  in  its  N.  arm,  and  deep  blue  towards  the  S. 

Opposite  Locarno,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ticino,  lies  Hagadino 
(R. ;  H6tel  Bellenue,  Pens,  Viviani,  pens.  incl.  wine  5  fr.,  well 
spoken  of,  both  on  the  lake),  comprising  two  Tillages,  Magadino 
Inferiore  and  Superiore,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Tamaro  (p.  12). 

To  the  S.  of  Locarno  we  have  a  view  Into  the  valley  of  the  Maggia, 
which  has  formed  a  large  delta  at  its  entrance  into  the  lake.  Farther 
on  the  W,  bank  of  the  lake  is  studded  with  country-houses,  villages, 
and  campanlll.  On  the  bank  of  the  lake  runs  the  road  from  Lo- 
carno to  Pallanza.  In  an  angle  lies  Ascona  (B.),  with  a  ruined 
castle  and  several  villas ;  higher  up,  on  the  slope,  Ronco,   Passing 
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the  two  small  IsqU  di  Brissago,  the  steamer  reaches  Gerra  (R.)  on 
the  E.  bank ,  and  then ,  on  the  W.  bank ,  Brissago  (*H6t,'Pen$, 
BeaU'Sijour^  pens,  from  6fr. ;  *H6tel  Suisse;  Pens,  Kokler),  a 
delightful  spot,  with  picturesque  white  houses  and  villas  in  luxur- 
iant gardens ,  and  a  fine  group  of  old  cypresses  near  the  church. 
The  slopes  above  are  covered  with  fig-trees ,  olives ,  and  pome- 
granates, and  even  the  myrtle  flourishes  in  the  open  air.  A  pleas- 
ant route  leads  to  Madonna  del  Monte,  with  its  chalybeate  spring. 
Brissago  is  the  last  Swiss  station.  The  Italian  custom-house 
examination  is  made  on  board  the  steamer.  To  the  S.  of  Brissago 
is  a  large  Hntemationar  tobacco  factory. 

Opposite  Brissago ,  on  the  E.  bank ,  lies  the  Italian  village  of 
Pino(L). 

8.  Agata  and  Cannobio  (^HdtefCannobio,  R.  2i/2-3,  pens.  6  fr. ; 
Albergo  delle  Alpiy  moderate;  *VUla  Badia,  1^2  M.  to  the  S., 
260  ft.  above  the  lake,  pleasant  and  quiet,  pens.  6-7  fir.)  are  also 
on  Italian  territory.  Cannobio  (1800  inhab.)  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  prosperous  villages  on  the  lake,  situated  on  a  plateau  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Val  Cannobina,  and  overshadowed  by  richly 
wooded  mountains.  In  the  church  deUa  Pieth,  the  dome  of  which 
is  in  the  style  of  Bramante,  is  a*Bearing  of  the  Cross,  with  a  pre- 
della  representing  worshipping  angels,  by  Gaud.  Ferrari  (about  1525). 

Pleasant  walk  of  1/2  hr.  (also  omn.)  up  the  beautifal  Val  Gannobina 
to  tbe  hydropathic  of  £a  Salute  (open  from  June  to  Oct.),  and  thence  via 
Traffiume  to  the  (20  irin.)  Orrtdo^  a  rocky  chasm  with  a  waterfall  to  which 
boats  can  ascend  (boatman  to  be  brought  from  Traffiume,  V2-I  fr.)>  —  A 
walk  along  the  road  to  (4Vs  M.)  Cannero  (p.  164)  may  also  be  strongly  re- 
commended. 

The  'steamer  now  steers  to  the  E.  bank  (to  the  W.  the  Castelli 
di  Cannero  appear  in  the  lake ;  p.  164) ,  and  stops  at  Haccagno 
(R. ;  Alb,  delta  Torre),  with  a  picturesque  church  and  an  ancient 
tower,  whence  we  may  visit  the  (2  hrs.)  loftily  situated  Lago  d^Eglio 
(2960  ft. ;  •Hotel ;  fine  view).  Farther  on  the  viaducts  and  tunnels 
of  the  St.  Gotthard  Railway  are  seen  skirting  the  lake.  Passing 
Casneda,  in  a  wooded  ravine,  we  next  reach  — 

LtlillO  (R.).  —  The  Steamboat  Pibb  adjoins  the  waiting-room  (d^j. 
incl.  wine  2V2»  ^-  i*^cl.  wine  4>/i  fr.)  of  the  Steam  Tramway  to  Ponte  Tresa 
(Lugano ;  see  p.  7).  By  passing  to  the  left  of  this  station  and  the  statue 
of  Garibaldi  and  following  the  wide  *Via  Principe  di  Kapoli'  we  reach 
(10  min. ;  omnibus  40,  trunk  50,  smaller  package  25  c.)  the  Stazione  Inter- 
KAZioNALB,  the  Station  of  the  Bellinzona  and  Genoa  line,  where  the  Italian 
and  Swiss  custom-house  examinations  take  place  (^Restaurant,  d^j.  2-2Vs, 
D.  8-4  fr.,  incl.  wine). 

BoteU.  Grand  H6tbl  Simplon  et  Tbrhinus,  on  the  lake,  to  the  S.  of 
the  town,  with  a  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  B.  IV2;  d€j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  8-12, 
omn.  1  fr.',  H6tbl  Poste  et  Suisse,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  1V«,  I>.  3  fr.,  well  spoken 
of  5  VrrTORiA,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  4,  pens.  8,  omn.  »/4  fr. ; 
these  two  near  the  steamboat-pier.  —  Near  the  Stazione  Internazionale : 
MiLANO,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2V4,  d^j.  Ind.  wine  2,  D.  incl.  wine  3,  pens.  7  fr.  5  An- 
gora. —  Ca/4  Ckrici,  next  the  Hdtel  Poste. 

Luino  or  Luvino,  a  busy  little  town  with  1800  inhab. ,  is  situat- 
ed at  the  base  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  a  little  to  the  N. 
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of  tlie  moutb  of  the  Tresa,  It  affordB  good  headquarters  for  a  pro- 
longed stay  on  acoonnt  of  its  ample  railway  and  steamer  facilities. 
The  Statite  of  Oaribaldi,  near  the  pier,  commemorates  his  brave  hut 
futile  attempt  to  continue  the  contest  here  with  his  devoted  guerilla 
hand  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  between  Piedmont  and 
Austria  on  Aug.  15th,  1848.  The  church  of  San  Pietro  is  adorned 
with  frescoes  by  Bernardino  Luini,  a  native  of  the  place  (ca.  1470- 
1630).  Among  the  numerous  tasteful  villas  in  the  vicinity  is  the 
Palazzo  CriveUiy  to  the  N.,  surrounded  by  pines.  Pleasant  walk  to 
Maccagno  (p.  163).  —  At  the  mouth  of  the  Margordbhia^  1/2  M. 
to  the  S.,  lies  Oermignaga,  with  the  large  silk-spinning  (fllanda)  and 
winding  (fUatoja)  factories  of  E.  Stehli-Hirt  of  Zurich. 

On  the  "W.  bank  rise  two  grotesque-looking  castles  (Castelli  di 
Cannero),  half  in  ruins,  the  property  of  Count  Borromeo.  In  the 
15th  cent,  they  harboured  the  five  brothers  Mazzarda,  notorious 
brigands,  the  terror  of  the  district.  —  CannSro  (Hdt-Pens.  Nizza; 
Alb.  Cannero)  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  sunny  S.  slopes  of 
Monte  Carza,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  and  orchards.  Beyond 
it  is  the  little  village  of  Barhlj  with  its  slender  campanile.  The 
next  stations  are  Oggebbio,  built  in  terraces  on  the  mountain 
slopes,  and  Ghiffa  (small-boat  station ;  *H6tel  Okiffa,  pens.  6  fr.), 
on  the  W.  bank,  and  Porto  Valtravaglia  (R.;  Osieria  Antiea')  on 
the  E.  In  a  wooded  bay  beyond  the  last  lies  Calde,  with  the  an- 
cient tower  of  the  Castello  di  Calde  on  an  eminence.  To  the  S. 
appears  the  green  Sasso  del  Ferro  (see  below),  and  to  the  W.  the 
Monte  Rosa  and  Simplon  groups.   Then,  to  the  E.,  — 

Laveno(R.;  *Po8ta,  R.,L.,&  A.2V2,  B.  IV4,  D.23/4  fr.j  *Moro, 
nearer  the  landing-place,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2  fr.,  Italian,  unpretending), 
beautifully  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  two-peaked  Monte  Boscero^ 
on  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boesio,  formerly  a  fortified  harbour  for 
the  Austrian  gunboats.  The  quay  is  close  to  the  Varese-Milan  Station 
(p.  168),  while  the  St.  Ootlhard  Station  (Bellinzona-Genoa  line, 
R.  27)  lies  1/2  M.  farther  on  in  the  same  direction  (omn.).  A  mon- 
ument near  the  quay  commemorates  the  Garibaldians  who  fell  in 
1859.  The  site  of  Fort  S.  Michele  (to  the  left  as  the  steamer  ap- 
proaches) is  now  occupied  by  a  pottery  belonging  to  the  Societd,  Cera- 
mica  Jtaliana.  Above  it  is  the  Villa  Pullh,  with  a  belvedere,  which 
contains  a  few  relics  of  1869. 

Behind  Laveno  rises  the  green  Basso  del  Ferro  (3485  ft.) ,  the  most 
beautiful  mountain  on  the  lake,  easily  ascended-  in  21/2-8  hr8.,  and  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake,  the  plain  as  far  as  Milan,  and 
the  Monte  Bosa  chain.  —  About  7  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Laveno,  behind  the 
Sasso  del  Ferro,  lies  the  hamlet  of  Vararo  (2625  ft.),  whence  we  may 
ascend  the  ^Monte  Nudo  (4052  ft.  5  IV*  hr.),  perhaps  the  finest  view-point 
in  the  district,  commanding  an  imposing  survey  of  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
the  Lago  di  Lugano,  the  Lago  di  Varese,  and  the  Valaisian  Alps.  —  In- 
teresting excursion  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Oateriaa  del  Sasso,  iV4  hr. 
from  Laveno,  high  above  the  lake.  We  may  go  either  via  Cerro,  to  which 
^  roAd.  diverges  to  the  right  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Boesio  and  a  little 
short  of  the  St,  Gotthard  station  (see  above),  and  thence  by  a  picturesque 
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footpath;  or  direct  by  boat  from  Laveno.  Imbedded  in  the  vaulted  roof 
of  the  church  Is  a  rock,  which  fell  upon  it  in  the  17th  century  and  has 
remained  there  ever  since.  View  of  the  Borromean  Islands  and  the  snow 
mountains  to  the  W. 

From  Laveno  to  the  Borromean  Islands  and  Pallanza  (pp.  166,  167).  boat 
with  three  rowers,  10-12  fr. ;  to  Isola  Bella  iVs  hr. ;  thence  to  Isola  Madre, 
20  min.,  to  Pallanza  20  min.  more. 

From  Laveno  via  Varese  to  Cotno^  see  pp.  141, 140;  to  Milan  via  Varese 
and  Saronno^  see  B.  25 ;  to  Porto  Ceretio  (Lake  of  Lugano)  viS,  Varese ,  see 
BB.  23,  24;  to  ifilan  via  Oallarate,  see  p.  155. 

The  steamboat  now  approaches  the  W.  bank  again,  at  first  dis- 
closing a  view  of  the  N.  neighbours  of  Monte  Rosa :  first  the  Strahl- 
horn,  then  the  Mischabel  and  Simplon  group. 

Intra  (*Fitetto  (VOro,  Leone  d'Oro,  ^n^H6ui  de  la  ViUe^  now 
united,  R.  &  A.  21/2-3 V2»  B.  IV4  &.;  H6Ul  Intra;  Agntllo;  Cafi 
Monti;  Omnih%i8  to  Pallanza-Giaveliona,  see  p.  166),  a  flourish- 
ing town  (5700  inhab.)  with  manufactories  chiefly  belonging 
to  Swiss  proprietors,  is  situated  on  alluvial  soil,  between  two 
mountain-streams,  the  8,  Giovanni  and  8.  Bernardino.  Near  the 
quay  is  a  marble  statue  of  Qarihaldi;  and  close  by  is  a  war-mon- 
ument for  1859.  In  the  square  in  front  of  the  theatre  is  a  bronze 
Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  11, ,  by  Barsagiia.  A  bronze  bust  com- 
memorates Pieiro  Cerrettij  the  philosopher,  who  was  born  at  Intra 
in  1823.  Intra  contains  a  large  Roman  Catholic  church  and  a  Swiss 
Protestant  church.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  fine  villas  with 
beautiful  gardens.  The  ^ Villa  Franzosini  (Count  Barbd),  1/2  M.  to 
the  N.E.,  and  the  Villa  Ada  of  M.  Ceriani,  8/4  M.  farther  on,  are 
both  noteworthy  for  their  luxuriant  gardens.  To  the  S.  are  the  little 
old  church  and  villa  of  8.  Remigio;  and  farther  on,  on  the  promon- 
tory of  Castagnola,  is  the  red  Gothic  Villa  Ashbumer. 

Pleasant  walk  from  Intra  to  the  N.  by  a  good  road  (omn. ;  carr.  16  fr.,  with 
2  or  3  horses,  ^  fr. ;  shaded  short-cuts  for  walkers),  via  Arizzano  to  (S^/a  H.) 
Bee  (1935  ft. ;  *AU),  Bee\  with  a  fine  view  of  Lago  Maggiore,  and  to  (3  M.) 
Premeno  (26(J0  ft.;  '^JSOt.-Pens.  Premeno^  pens.  8  fr.;  Ristor.  Tomico,  with 
rooms).  Above  it  (10  min.)  is  the  Tornico^  a  platform  laid  out  in  honour 
of  Garibaldi,  with  a  good  spring  and  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Alps.  A  few 
min.  higher  is  the  "BellavUta^  an  admirable  point  of  view,  commanding 
the  lake  to  the  £.,  and  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Yal  Intragna  to  the  W., 
with  its  numerous  villages. 

To  the  S.  of  Intra  the  Punta  della  Castagnola ,  with  its  wealth 
of  luxuriant  vegetation,  stretches  far  into  the  lake ;  upon  it  is  situ- 
ated the  Httel  Eden  (p.  166).  As  soon  as  we  double  the  cape 
and  enter  the  wide  W.  bay  of  the  lake,  we  obtain  a  ♦View  of  the 
Borromean  Islands :  near  the  S.  bank  is  the  Isola  Bella,  to  the  W. 
of  it,  the  Isola  del  Pescatori,  in  front,  the  Isola  Madre.  The  little 
Isola  8.  Giovanni,  near  Pallanza,  with  its  chapel,  house,  and  garden, 
is  also  one  of  the  Borromean  Islands.  Behind  the  Isola  del  Pesca- 
tori rises  the  blunt  pyramid  of  the  Mottarone  (p.  169),  crowned  with 
its  hotel }  farther  to  the  W.  appear  the  white  quarries  near  Baveno ; 
while  the  background  is  filled  up  by  the  snow-clad  mountains  be- 
tween the  Simplon  and  the  Monte  Rosa. 
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Pallanza.  —  Hotels  (omnibus  from  the  qnay,  1-1 V*  &•)•  *Gband  HdrsL 
Pallanza,  a  large  house,  finely  situated,  i/s  ^*  from  the  landing-place, 
with  the  Villa  MotUebello  and  several  other  d^pendances,  lift,  electric  light, 
and  railway  booking-office  •,  R.  &  L.  21/2-6,  A.  1,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  6,  warm 
bath  2V«,  lake-bath  li/»,  board  in  summer  7V«-12V«,  in  winter  7-lOV«  fr- 
(tariff  in  bedrooms).  *Gband  HdTEL  Edbn  (p.  165),  with  extensive  view  to 
the  E.,  8.,  &  W.,  E.,  L.,  &  A.  3Vs-7,  B.  !»/«,  d<j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  8-12  fr.  — 
*M6tbopolb  £T  Poste,  with  electric  light,  hot  air  heating,  and  lift,  R., 
L.,  &  A.  from  3,  B.  172,  d^j.  2V«,  I>.  iJV«i  V^^-  6-8  fr-  i  San  Gottaedo, 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  2,  d^j.  2V«j  D.  3V2-4,  pens,  from  5  fr. ;  Bbllevub,  with 
beer-saloon,  R.  from  IV2,  !>•  2V2,  pens.  5-7  fr.,  these  three  near  the  quay  5 
Alb.  Milano,  in  the  market-place,  R.  2,  B.  IV4,  D.  incl.  wine  3Vs  fr.*  well 
spoken  of.  —  *Pens.  Castagnola,  pens.  6V2-8V2  fr.  ^  •Pens.  Villa  Maggiobb, 
R.  2  fr.,  L.  30  c,  B.  1,  d^j.  2,  D.  3,  pens.  6-6  fr.  —  Cafi  Bolongaro^  near  the 
steamboat-pier. 

Diligence  (office  opposite  the  Alb.  8.  Gottardo)  to  (6M.)  Gravellona,  4 
times  daily,  in  1  hr.  (ftires  1  fr.  65  c. ;  coup^  or  banquette  2Va  fr. ;  33  lbs.  of 
luggage  free),  in  connection  with  the  diligence  thrice  daily  to  Intra  (p.  165), 
in  25  min.  (50  c).  The  Hdtel  Pallanza  also  sends  a  private  omnibus  to 
Gravellona.  —  Goods  Agent,  MeregaUi. 

Boat  with  one  rower  to  the  Isola  Madre  and  back  2V2>  with  two  4V2, 
to  Isola  Bella  and  back  3y2  or  6*,  to  both  islands  and  back  4  or  7;  to 
Stresa  and  back  31/2  or  6  *,  to  Laveno  and  back  3Vs  or  7  fr.,  etc.  The  traveller 
should  ask  to  see  the  tariff  before  embarking.  The  hotels  also  possess 
boats,  for  which  the  charges  are  similar.    Comp.  also  p.  165. 

English  Church  Service  in  the  Grand  Hdtel  Pallanza  (April-Oct.). 

Pallanza^  a  thriving  little  town  with  3200  inhab.,  delightfully 
situated  opposite  the  Borromean  Islands,  commands  a  view  of  them, 
and  of  the  lake  as  far  as  the  snow-coveied  Swiss  Alps.  As  the 
most  sheltered  and  warmest  spot  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  it  enjoys 
a  repute  as  a  winter-resort,  especially  as  an  intermediate  stage 
hetween  the  Riviera  and  more  northerly  climes.  Opposite  the 
quay  is  the  market-place  (Piazza  Garibaldi),  with  the  Mumcipio^ 
a  monument  to  Carlo  Cadorna  (by  Trubetzkoi  j  1896),  and  the  church 
of  8»  Leonardo ,  the  campanile  of  which  stands  on  the  foundations 
of  an  old  castle.  The  road  to  the  right  passes  the  villas  Oiulia^  Boz- 
aoMi  (right),  and  Montebello  (leftj  see  above),  and  the  interesting 
nursery  gardens  of  Rovelli  (left),  and  then  leads  round  the  promon- 
tory of  Castagnola  to  Intra,  passing  the  large  hotels  mentioned 
above.  —  In  the  street  running  inland  from  the  market-place  is  the 
Post  Office  (on  the  right),  and  at  the  end  of  the  town,  to  the  left, 
is  the  church  of  Santo  Stefano,  with  a  Roman  inscription  built  into 
the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  portal.  The  broad  Viale  Principe  Um- 
berto,  straight  in  front,  leads  past  the  hathing-establishment  of  Ca- 
prera  (alkaline  springs)  to  the  (74  hr.)  domed  church  of  the  Madonna 
di  Campagna,  containing  firescoes  by  Gaud.  Ferrari  (dome)  and  the 
Procaccini  (choir  and  chapels).  The  church  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte 
Rosso  (2270  ft),  which  is  ascended  hence  by  a  stony  path  (view). 

CiBGDiT  OF  THE  MoNTE  Bosso  (3V2-4  hrs. ;  Only  bread  and  wine  to  be 
obtained  on  the  way).  We  proceed  straight  on  from  the  Madonna  di 
Oampagna;  1/4  ^^-  bridge  over  the  8.  Bernardino  (p.  165;  footpath  ascends 
on  the  left  bank);  20  min.  Intra  road,  where  we  turn  to  the  left;  6  min. 
Trobaso;  we  turn  to  the  left  in  the  village;  in  12  min.  the  road  forks, 
the    right   branch  leading   to   Unchio  (p.  167),  the  left  recrossing   the 
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S.  Bernardino  by  a  fine  bridge )  ^U  hr.  Bcmtimo^  beyond  which  the  traveller 
should  enquire  the  way,  which  is  in  pour  condition;  i/s  hr.  Bieno;  then 
by  a  steep  and  stony  path  to  O/2  hr.)  Cavandoney  passing  by  the  pilgrimage 
chureh  below  the  viljage;  the  lake  soon  comes  into  view  once  more; 
11/2  hr.  Suna  (see  below).  —  By  following  the  right  arm  of  the  road 
beyond  Trobaso  (p.  166)  to  (1/4  hr.)  Unchio  and  (40  min.)  Costogno^  and 
then  taking  the  ^Via  Solferino'  (to  the  left),  we  soon  reach  (stony  path)  the 
(1/4  hr.)  Roman  Bridge  over  the  romantic  gorge  of  the  S.  Bernardino.  Paths 
with  steps  lead  hence  to  (1/4  hr.)  the  charch  of  Rovegro.  To  reach  the 
village  we  tarn  to  the  right.  In  the  village  we  turn  to  the  left  and  then 
follow  a  stony  path  along  the  ridge  (with  a  boy  as  goide)  to  (1  hr.)  San- 
tino  (see  above).  —  Comp.  also  the  excursions  from  Intra  (p.  1^)  and  from 
Laveno  (p.  164). 

To  the  W.  of  Pallanza  the  road  leads  along  the  lake  to  (1  M.) 
Suna  (small-boat  station ;  *H6t,  Suna,  with  garden,  R.  1^2  fr.,p6n8. 
from  6  fr.)  and  to  (3  M.)  Fondo  Toce,  the  latter  situated  at  the 
month  of  the  impetuous  Tosa  (Toee),  A  road,  diverging  here  to  the 
right,  leads  to  the  small  Lago  di  Mergozxo,  Farther  on  we  pass  the 
granite-quarries  of  Monte  Orfano  (2595  ft.)  and  then  cross  the  Tosa, 
hy  a  flve-arched  bridge,  to  the  railway-station  of  Oravellona  (p.  171), 
6  M.  from  Pallanza  (omnibus,  see  p.  166). 

In  the  S.W.  nook  of  the  bay  lies  Feriolo^  23/4  M.  from  Gravellona 
(p.  171 ;  omn.  to  Stresa,  see  p.  169).  The  large  granite-quarries  ex- 
tending along  the  hills  between  Feriolo  and  Baveno  have  for  ages 
yielded  a  splendid  building  material,  which  has  been  used  for  the 
columns  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  the  church  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le 
Mura  at  Rome,  the  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele  at  Milan,  and  many 
other  important  structures.  A  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  8tabilimento 
Nie.  Delia  Casa,  about  6/4  M.  from  Baveno,  where  the  granite  is 
hewn  and  polished.  —  Then  — 

Baveno.  —  Hotels  (all  with  large  gardens).  ^Gband  H6tbl  Bbllb- 
VUB,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  4-8,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  2Vi,  D.  5,  pens.  9-12  fr.,  with  lift^  *Beau- 
BivAGB;  *8iMPL0M  BT  Sdissb,  B.  from  li/s,  B.  1,  d^j.  2,  D.  8,  pens,  from 
6  fr.  —  DiLioENOB  to  Oravellona  (p.  171  \  5  M.)  Uirice  daily  in  1  hr.  (fare 
1  fr.  16  c,  conp^  or  banquette  1^4  fr.). 

Boats,  see  p.  144.  Halfway  between  Baveno  and  Stresa  is  a  ferry, 
where  the  charge  for  the  short  crossing  (10  min.)  is  1-2  fr. 

English  Ghuboh  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Clara. 

Baveno,  a  small  place  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Borromean 
Islands,  Is  frequently  chosen  for  a  stay  of  some  time.  Near  the 
village,  on  the  side  next  Stresa,  Is  the  Villa  Clara,  in  the  early- 
English  style,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Henfrey;  it  was  occupied 
by  Queen  Victoria  for  some  weeks  in  the  spring  of  1879  and  by 
the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  of  Germany  in  Oct.,  1887  (no  admission). 

The  most  beautiful  feature  in  this  W.  bay  of  the  lake  is  formed 
by  the  ^Borromean  IslandSi  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  rivals  that  of  the  Lake  of  Como  in  grandeur  and  perhaps 
surpasses  it  in  softness  of  character.  The  westernmost,  the  Isola 
del  Pescatori  or  Superiore  (^HdUl-Ristorante  d' Italia,  pens.  5-6  fr. ; 
Trattoria  del  Verbano,  both  well  spoken  of),  is  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  a  fishing-village  (300  inhab.),  but  commands  some  pictur- 
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esque  views.  The  steamerg  touch  heie  only  occasionally,  hut  all  of 
them  call  at  the  — 

*lBOla  Bella  (^Hdtel  du  Dauphin  or  DelfinOy  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3, 
B.  1^/4,  D.  4,  pens.  7fr. ;  Risiorante  del  VaporCj  fair),  the  hest 
known  of  the  four  islands,  which  was  formerly  a  barren  rock  with  a 
church  and  a  handful  of  cottages,  until  Count  Vilaliano  Borromeo 
(d.  1690)  transformed  it  in  1660-71  by  the  erection  of  a  chateau  and 
the  laying  out  of  a  garden.  The  huge  Chdteau,  of  which  the  N.  wing 
is  unfinished,  contains  a  series  of  handsome  reception-rooms,  a 
gallery  hung  with  tapestry  of  the  17th  cent.,  and  numerous  other 
treasures  of  art  (see  below).  The  view  through  the  arches  of  the 
long  galleries  under  the  chateau  is  very  striking.  The  beautiful 
Oar  deny  laid  out  in  the  old  Italian  style,  rises  in  ten  terraces  100  ft. 
above  the  lake,  and  is  stocked  with  lemon-trees,  cedars,  magnolias, 
orange-trees,  laurels,  cork-trees,  camphor-trees,  eucalypti,  magni- 
ficent oleanders,  and  other  luxuriant  products  of  the  south,  while 
shell-grottoes,  arbours,  and  statues  meet  the  eye  in  profusion.  The 
traveller  coming  from  the  N.  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  love- 
liness of  the  bank  of  the  lake  as  seen  from  here,  studded  with 
innumerable  habitations,  and  clothed  with  southern  vegetation 
(chestnuts,  mulberries,  vines,  figs,  olives),  the  extensive  lake  with 
its  deep  blue  waters  and  beautiful  girdle  of  snowy  mountains 
combining  the  stern  grandeur  of  the  High  Alps  with  the  charms 
of  a  southern  clime.  —  The  island  is  open  to  the  public  daily,  ex- 
cept Mon.,  from  March  15th  to  Nov.  15th,  from  9  to  3,  4,  or  5  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  A  servant  shows  the  apartments  (fee  Y2  f^*  1 
for  a  party  1  fr.),  and  a  well-informed  gardener  shows  the  garden 
for  a  similar  fee. 

The  PicTURK  Gallebt,  amidst  its  numerous  copies,  contains  a  few 
good  Lombard  pictures :  Cfiov.  PediHni^  Lueretia  and  Cleopatra  \  Oaud.  Fer- 
raW,  Madonna;  Oivlio  Cesare  Procaccini^  Head  of  St.  John;  ^Boltraffio^ 
Portrait  of  a  woman*,  Borgognone,  Christ  blessing;  Oregorio  Sehiavone, 
Madonna  between  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Justina  (an  interesting  work, 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Bernardinui  Betinonus).  —  The  Pbivatb  Chapel, 
which  is  not  always  shown,  contains  the  handsome  tombs  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Borromeo  family,  brought  from  Milan.  The  two  earlier  (Gio- 
vanni and  Camillo  Borromeo)  are  probably  by  Oiov,  AnL  Amadeo  (d.  1485), 
while  the  third  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  Bambaja  (ca.  1515). 

The  usual  charge  for  a  boat  to  Isola  Madre  and  back  with  two 
rowers  is  3  fr. 

The  *Isola  Madre  (not  a  steamboat-station),  also  belonging  to 
the  Borromeo  family,  on  its  S.  side  resembles  the  Isola  Bella,  and 
is  laid  out  in  seven  terraces  with  lemon  and  orange  trellises ;  on 
the  upper  terrace  is  an  uninhabited  Talazzo'  (beautiful  view).  On 
the  N.  side  there  are  charming  walks  in  the  English  style,  with 
most  luxuriant  vegetation  (fee  1  fr.). 

Nearly  opposite  Isola  Bella,  on  the  W.  bank,  lies  — 

Stresa.  —  Hotels  (closed  in  winter).  *H6tel  dbsIlbs  BoRBouftss,  V«M. 
from  the  landing  place,  comfortable,  with  beautiful  garden,  R.  2-41/2,  L.  V4i 
A.  1,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  S,  D.  5,  pens.  9-12,  omn.  1  fr.  j  •H6t.-Peks.  BEAU-SfiJOCR, 
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above  the  village,  on  tlie  road  to  the  Mottarone,  with  large  garden.  -> 
■*H6tel  Milano,  with  garden,  near  the  steamboat-pier,  R.  from  2,  B.  V/2, 
d6j.  3,  D.  4,  pens,  from  6  fr.  —  Albbkgo  Reals  Bolongabo,  on  the  lake, 
R.,  L.,  £  A.  from  2,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  6V2  fr.j  H6t.  dItalib  et  Pens. 
Suisse,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  l»/2-2V2,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  ai/t,  pens,  from  6  fr. ; 
8.  GoTTABDo,  with  garden,  R.  2,  B  I'/i,  d^j.  2'/*,  D.  8V2,  pens.  5V«-6fr., 
all  ttiese  good  Italian  houses.  —  Ristorcmte  Zanini^  with  beds. 

Boat(barca)  with  one  rower  2fr.  for  the  first  hour,  and  50  c.  for  each 
additional  V2 1^'>  i  to  laola  Madre  and  liola  Bella  and  back,  with  one  rower, 
4V«  fr. 

Diligence  to  Graveii<ma  (p.  171:  71/2  H.)  thrice  daily  in  li/i  hr.  (fare 
'1  fr.  80  c.,  coup6  or  banquette  2  fr.70  c). 

Photographs:  £.  Biisehi,  Via  Principe  Tommaso. 

English  Church  Service  at.  the  Hdtel  des  lies  Borrom^es  (April-Sept.). 
—  English  niysician,  Dr.  Danvers  (in  winter  at  Bordighera). 

Stresa^  cooler  and  more  breezy  than  the  other  places  on  the 
lake ,  occupies  a  picturesque  and  attractive  situation ,  with  the 
country-houses  of  many  of  the  Italian  noblesse,  and  is  a  suitable 
spot  for  a  lengthened  stay  during  the  summer  months.  The  Villa 
DucalCy  adjoining  the  Alb.  Milano  on  the  W.,  belongs  to  the  Duch- 
ess of  Genoa  (n^e  Princess  of  Saxony) ,  and  the  new  building  In 
the  park  belongs  to  her  son  the  Duke  of  Genoa.  —  About  10  mln. 
above  the  village,  to  the  S.  (reached  hy  ascending  from  the  Alb. 
Reale),  stands  the  handsome  Rosminian  Monastery  (875  ft.),  now  a 
school.  The  church  contains  the  monument  of  Ant.  Rosmlni  (d.  1855), 
with  an  admirable  statue  by  Vela.  The  front  of  the  church  com- 
mands a  beautiful  view  of  Pallanza,  Intra,  and  the  Islands.  —  Above 
the  lake,  1/2  M.  to  the  S.,  Is  the  beautifully  situated  Villa  Palla- 
vicino^  and  Y4  M.  farther  on  Is  the  Villa  Vignolo,  both  with  fine 
gardens  (visitors  admitted). 

The  Monte  Hottabonb  is  easily  ascended  from  Stresa  or  Baveno  in 
31/2-4  hrs.  (guide  5  fr.,  convenient  j  mule  5h>.,  with  attendant  8fr.  ^  one- 
horse  mountain-car  from  Stresa  to  the  Alb.  Alpine  10  fr.).  The  route  from 
Bavbno  leads  by  Romanico^  Ldia,  and  Campino^  mostly  through  wood,  to 
JSomeraro  (1500  it.),  where  it  joins  a  route  ascending  from  the  road  along  the 
lake  opposite  the  Iso]a  Bella,  and  to  (13/4-2  hrs.)  the  hamlet  of  Levo  (1915  ft.*, 
•Hotel  Levo,  pens.  6-7  fr.).  A  road  leads  hence  towards  the  left  to  (25  min.) 
the  Alb.  Alpino  (see  below).  The  route  to  the  Hottarone  farther  on  ascends 
across  pastures,  past  the  Alpe  Oiardino  (3057  ft.),  to  the  (1  hr.)  chapel  of 
SanV  Eurosia  (d6tt6  ft.),  where  we  turn  to  the  right.  20  min.  Alpe  del  Motta- 
rone^ surrounded  by  fine  beeches  and  elms  ^  V2  hr.  Alhergo  Mottarone  (see 
below).  —  Those  who  start  from  Stbesa  at  first  follow  the  road  diverging 
from  the  main  road  a  little  to  the  £.  of  the  Hotel  des  lies  Borrom^es. 
1  hr.  Risiorante  Zanini  (a  d^pendance  of  the  establishment  in  Stresa),  a 
hut  on  an  open  meadow  adjoining  the  Saaso  Marcio.  A  finger-post  points 
to  the  right  to  Levo  (see  above),  while  Uie  carriage-road  goes  on  to  Qig- 
nete.  We,  however ,  followithe  road  which  diverges  to  the  right,  25  min. 
from  the  Ristorante  Zantni,  before  we  reach  Gignese,  and  leads  to  (}/i  hr.) 
the  "^Alberffo  Alpino  (2756  ft.  \  pens.  71/2-8  fr.),  with  a  view  of  Pallanza, 
Intra,  and  Baveno.  Thence  we  proceed  across  pastures  and  the  Alpe  del 
Mottarone  (see  abovel  to  (l'/4  hr.)  the  *  Alhergo  Mottarone  (4678  ft. ;  K,.,  L., 
4l  a.  3,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  pens,  with  wine  71/2  fr.)»  kept  by  the  brothers  Gug- 
lielmina,  10  min.  below  the  turf-clad  stimmit  of  the  *Monte  Mottarone 
or  Motterone  (4892  ft.),  the  culminating  point  of  the  Margoztolo  Group, 
The  view  from  the  top  of  the  'Rigi  of  Northern  Italy*  embraces  the  Alps, 
from  the  Col  di  Tenda  and  Monte  Viso  on  the  W.,  to  the  Ortler  and 
Adamello  on  the  E.  (panorama  by  Bossoli,  in  the  hotel).    The  most  con- 
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spicuous  feature  is  the  Mte.  Jlosa  group  (especially  fine  by  morning-light); 
to  the  right  of.it  appear  the  Gima  di  Jazsi,  Strahlhorn,  Rimpftschhom, 
Alialinhorn,  Alphubel,  Ifischabel  (T&achhorn,  Dom,  Nadelhorn),  Piezo 
Bottarello,  Por^engrat,  Bietschhom,  Mte.  Leone,  Jungfraa,  Helsenhom, 
Fiescherhorner ;  then  more  distant,  to  the  E.  of  the  peaks  of  Hte.  Zeda, 
the  Bheinwald  Mountains,  Bemina,  Disgrasia,  Mte.  Legnone,  Mte.  Generoso, 
Mte.  Grigna.  At  our  feet  lie  seven  different  lakes,  the  Lake  of  Orta,  Lago 
di  Mergozzo,  Lago  Maggiore,  Lago  di  Biandronno,  Lago  di  Varese,  Lago  di 
M onate,  and  Lago  di  Comabbio ;  farther  to  the  right  stretch  the  extensiye 
plains  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan.  The  Ticino  and  the  Sesia  meander  like  silver  threads 
through  the  plains. 

On  the  w.  side  a  path,  rather  steep  at  places  (guide  advisable) ,  de- 
scends direct  to  (3  hrs.)  Omeffna  (rail,  stat.,  see  p.  171).  Travellers  bound 
for  Orta  (4^/2  hrs  )  soon  reach  a  broad  bridle-path  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
hill  (guide  unnecessary),  which  after  1  hr.  passes  above  the  Alpe  Corttmo 
(to  the  right)  and  in  40  min.  more  in  front  of  the  Madonna  di  Luciago.  In 
274  hrs.  (from  the  summit)  they  reach  Chiggino  (2120  ft.),  whence  another 
1/4  hr.  brings  them  to  Armeno  (1720  ft.  t  Alb.  al  Mottarone),  on  the  high- 
road.  They  follow  the  latter  to  the  S.,  and  in  12  min.  reach  a  point 
where  the  road  forks,  the  left  brandi  leading  to  Afiastno  (p.  171),  while 
the  right,  crossing  the  railway  to  Gravellona  (station  of  Orta  to  the  left), 
runs  vii  Careegna  and  the  Villa  Crupi  (p.  171)  to  Orta  (I1/4  hr.  from  Ar- 
meno). To  reach  the  Albergo  Belvedere  (p.  171),  we  turn  to  the  right, 
2  min.  beyond  the  Villa  Crespi. 

Beyond  Stresa  the  banks  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  become  flatter, 
and  Monte  Rosa  makes  its  appearance  to  the  W.  The  next  place 
on  the  W.  bank  is  Belgirate  (Grand  Hdiel  Belgirate,  closed  at  pre- 
sent), surrounded  by  the  Villat  Fontana^  Principessa  Matilda,  and 
others.  —  Then  follow  Lesa  and  Meina  (Albergo  Zanetta),  and ,  on 
the  E.  bank,  Angera  (rail,  stat.),  with  a  chateau  of  Count  Borromeo. 

Arona ,  and  thence  to  Miian,  see  p.  158 ;  to  Novara  (Genoa, 
Turin),  see  p.  61. 


29.  From  Domodossola  to  Novara.   Lake  of  Orta. 

From  Orta  to  Varallo. 

56  M.  Railway  in  3V«  hrs.  (fares  10  fr.  20,  7  fr.  15,  4  fr.  60  c.) ;  to  Gra- 
vellona, the  station  for  the  Lago  Maggiore  (omn.  to  Pallanza  and  to  Stresa, 
see  pp.  166,  169),  18V»  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  40,  2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  60  c). 

Domodosaola,  see  p.  4.  The  railway  runs  straight  through  the 
Vol  d'Oasola,  skirting  the  base  of  the  mountains  on  the  W.  and 
following  the  right  bank  of  the  Tosa  (Toce),  which  separates  Jnto 
several  arms  and  fills  the  whole  valley  with  its  dtfbris.  At  (31/2  M.) 
Villa,  or  ViUadossola,  the  Antrona  Valley  opens  on  the  right. 

Near  (5  M.)  Pallanzeno  (748  ft.)  the  train  hugs  the  river  for  a 
short  distance  and  then  traverses  an  open  expanse  of  meadow.  At 
(7  M.)  PiedimtUera (810 ft.;  •Alb.  Piedimulera  or  Cavour ;  *Corona; 
Alb.  della  Stazione)  the  Vol  Anzasca ,  leading  up  to  Macugnaga  at 
the  foot  of  Monte  Bosa  (see  Baedeker'i  Switzerland) ,  opens  to  the 
right.  The  railway  crosses  the  An%a  at  (8  M.)  Eumianca  and  the 
Tosa  at  (9  M.)  Yogogna  (715  ft. ;  Corona),  a  small  town  at  the  base 
of  precipitous  rocks,  with  a  ruined  castle.  —  IO1/2  M.  PremoseUo, 
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Beyond (13  M.)  Cuzzago  the  Tosa  is  crossed.  On  the  hill  to  the  left, 
near  (1 572  M.)  Omavasso  (690  ft.  j  Italia;  Croce  JBianca),  are  im- 
portant marhle-quarries. 

IS^sH.  Gravellona-Toce  (Rail,  Restaurant;  inns  poor),  with 

large  cotton-mills ,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Strona  with  the 

Tosa. 

Passengers  for  tbe  Lago  Maggiobk  leave  tbe  railway  here.  The  road 
to  (6  M.)  Pallanza  rans  vit  Fondotoce  and  Suna  (see  p.  167;  omn.,  see 
p.  166  •,  carr.  with  one  horse  5,  with  two  horses  10  fr.).  For  the  road  to 
(5  M.)  Baveno  (via  Feriolo)  and  Sirua^  see  pp.  167, 16B  (omn.,  see  p.  169; 
carr.  to  Baveno  4,  to  Srresa  5  fr.,  with  two  horses  8  or  10  ft.).  —  There 
are  always  plenty  of  vehicles  at  Gravellona  station.  It  is  neither  necessary 
nor  advisable  to  take  the  omnibus  seats  at  Domodossola. 

The  railway  runs  to  the  S.  through  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Strona. 
Beyond  (21  M.)  Crusirhallo  it  crosses  the  river  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  Nigulia  Canal,  which  drains  the  Lake  of  Orta, 

23  M.  Omegna  (Alb,  delta  Posta),  with  a  large  paper-mill,  lies 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  charming  Lake  of  Orta  (950  ft.  above  the  sea ; 
7Y2  M.  long) ,  now  known  as  the  Lago  Ctuio  from  its  (somewhat 
doubtful)  ancient  name.  —  The  line  runs  high  above  the  lake,  com- 
manding heautifal  views  of  It.  Beyond  (27  M.)  Pettenasco  we  cross 
the  Fescone,  and  then  the  imposing  Sassina  Viaduct. 

28^2  M.  Orta,  also  the  station  for  Miasino, 

The  railway-station  lies  about  1  M.  above  Orta.  On  leaving  it  we 
turn  to  the  left,  pass  below  the  railway,  and  proceed  in  a  straight  direction. 
About  halfway  to  the  town  we  pass  Uxe  Villa  Cre^i^  in  a  Moorish  style, 
beyond  which  a  guide-post  points  to  the  right  to  the  Monte  cTOrta  and 
the  (1/4  hr.)  Alb.  Belvedere. 

AoteU.  *Alb.  Belvsdbbs,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Monte  d'Orta,  with 
fine  view,  R.  &  A.  3,  D.  4  fr.  (Engl.  Ch.  Serv.  in  summer).  —  Alb. 
S.  GiCLio  {RonehetU;  well  spoken  oO)  Alb.  Obta,  both  in  the  Piazza,  by 
the  lake,  iV4  M.  from  the  railway-station;  Hdx.-PsNs.  Gabibaldi,  at  the 
rail,  station.  —  BoaU  for  hire  at  the  Piazza. 

The  little  town  of  Orta,  consisting  mainly  of  a  Piazza,  open  on 
the  side  next  the  lake,  one  long  narrow  street,  and  a  number  of 
tasteful  villas  lining  the  road  to  the  station,  lies  opposite  the  small 
Uola  8.  QiuUo,  at  the  S.W.  base  of  the  Monte  d'Orta  (1315  ft.), 
or  8acro  Monte^  a  beautiftilly  wooded  hill,  stretching  out  into  the 
lake.  The  ascent  of  the  Sacro  Monte  may  be  made  either  from  a  point 
halfway  between  the  town  and  the  station  (see  above)  or  from  the 
Piazza,  through  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  of  Marchese  Natta  (50  c). 
In  the  16th  cent.  20  chapels  were  erected  here  in  honour  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  each  containing  a  scene  from  his  history  in  painted  life- 
size  figures  of  terracotta,  with  a  background  *al  fresco'.  Though  of 
little  artistic  value,  these  groups  are  on  the  whole  spirited  and  effect- 
ive. The  best  are  in  the  13th,  16th,  and  20th  chapels ;  in  the  last 
is  represented  the  canonisation  of  the  saint.  Various  points  on  the 
hill  command  charming  surveys  of  the  lake,  while  the  panorama  from 
the  Campanile  at  the  top  (50  c.)  Includes  the  snowy  Monte  Rosa, 
rising  above  the  lower  hills  to  the  W. 
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A  boat  to  the  Isola  S.  QiuHo  and  back  costs  U/t  it.  The  ancient  church 
"here  was  founded  by  S^  Julius,  who  came  from  Greece  in  379  to  convert 
the  natives,  and  has  been  frequently  restored.  It  contains  several  good 
reliefs,  old  frescoes,  and  a  fine  Romanesque  pulpit.  In  the  sacristy  are  a 
Uadonna  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  and  some  old  vestments,  while  the  crypt, 
below  the  high-altar,  contains  a  shrine  of  silver  and  crystal,  with  tbe 
body  of  St.  Julius. 

Picturesque  Exodbsions  may  be  made  from  Orta  to  the  (1  hr.)  Madonna 
delta  Boodola  (1665  ft.),  situated  on  the  hill  above  the  station,  to  the 
W.,  and  to  the  (IV4  hr )  Torre  di  Buccione  (see  below :  boat  to  Buccione 
li/s  fr.),  to  the  S.,  both  points  commanding  good  views.  By  Pella  (see  below) 
to  (i/zhr.)  AUo^  with  extensive  granite-quarries  (branch*railway  from Goz- 
zano,  see  below),  and  to  (Ihr.)  the  i/adonna  del  jSasso  (2090ft.)»  the  pretty 
church  of  the  hamlet  of  Boktto^  on  a  lofly  cliff,  cummanding  a  fine  view. 
—  The  MoNTB  MoTTABONB  may  be  ascended  from  Orta  in  5  hrs.  vi&  Car- 
cefffMy  Armeno  (can*,  practicable  to  this  point;  beyond  it  ox-carts),  and 
'ChegginoifiQQ  p.  170;  arrows  on  the  houses,  *al  Mottarone**  or  *al  Mergozzolo') ; 
guide  6,  donkey  10  fr.  \  over  the  If  ottarone  to  Baveno  or  Stresa,  10  and  16  fr. 

Beautiful  views  of  the  lake  as  we  proceed.  In  the  centre  lies  the 
Island  of  S.  Giulio  (p.  171),  and  on  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  W.  bank  Is 
the  church  of  Madonna  del  Sasso  (see  above).  Beyond  (3OV2  M.)  Cor- 
conio  the  train  traverses  a  cutting  on  the  W.  side  of  the  CasUUo  di 
Buccione^  a  conspicuous  old  watch-tower  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake. 
31 1/2  M.  Bolzano,  33Y2  M.  Oozzano  (branch-line  to  Alzo ,  see  above). 
We  now  traverse  the  fertile  Vol  d^Agogna,  361/2  M.  Borgomanero 

iAlb.   al  Ramo  Secco);    41  M.    Cressa-Fontaneto ;    43  M.  Suno; 
r6V2  M.  Momoi  5OV2  M.  Caltignaga;  63V2  M.  Vignale, 

56  M.  Novara.  From  No  vara  to  Milany  railway  in  1-1 V2  ^'^ 
see  pp.  61,  62 j  to  Laveno  in  1-1 V2  ^^-i  s©©  P«  1^0. 


Fbom  Obta  oybb  thb  Golma  to  Yaballo,  41/2  hrs.,  a  beauti- 
ful walk  (donkey  6,  to  the  Golma  3  fr.;  guide,  6  fr.,  unnecessary). 
On  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake ,  opposite  Orta ,  the  white  houses  of 
Pella  (Pescfd'Oro,  unpretending)  peep  from  amidst  chestnuts  and 
walnuts  (reached  by  boat  from  Orta  in  20  min. ;  fare  1  fr.).  We 
now  follow  the  road  leading  along  the  slopes  above  the  W.  bank, 
and  then  a  footpath  leading  to  the  left  to  (1  hr.)  Arola  (2015  ft.).  At 
Arola  we  obtain  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  lake  of  Orta.  We  turn  to  the 
left  5  min.  beyond  the  village,  descend  a  little,  and  then  keep  on  for 
1/2  hr.  on  the  same  level,  skirting  the  gorge  of  the  Pellino,  which  here 
forms  a  pretty  waterfall.  We  next  ascend  through  wood,  between 
crumbling  blocks  of  granite,  to  the  (S/4  hr.)  wooded  Col  di  Colma 
(3090  ft.).  An  eminence  to  the  left  commands  a  splendid  view, 
embracing  Monte  Rosa.  In  descending  (to  the  right) ,  we  overlook 
the  fertile  Val  Sesiay  with  its  villages.  The  path  leads  through 
groves  of  chestnuts  and  walnuts  to(3/4hr.)  CiviVuco  (2350  ft.;  several 
Gantine),  whence  a  fine  new  road  (short-cut  by  the  old  path  to  the 
left),  affording  a  magnificent  view  of  Mte.  Rosa,  leads  to  (8/4  hr.)  — 

Varallo  (1480  ft.;  ^Italia,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  31/2,  B.  IV2*  dej.  2V2, 
D.  4,  pens.  7-8,  omn.  V2  fr- »  *Po8ta,  R.  &  A.  2V2»  B.  11/2,  D.  4  fr., 
good  cuisine ;  Pangi ;  Croce  Bianca ;  post-office  in  the  Palazzo  di 
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CittI) ,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Novara  (p.  61)  and  the 
capital  of  the  ValOrande,  with  2300  inhab.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vol 
Mastallone  (&ee  below).  The  Piazza  Yitt.Emanuele,  at  the  entranee 
to  the  town  from  the  station,  is  embellished  with  a  monument  to 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  by  Gius.  Antonini  (1862).  Over  the  high- 
altar  of  the  collegiate  church  of  8.  Oaudenzio  is  a  picture  in  six  sec- 
tions (Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  Pieta,  and  Saints)  by  Oaud,  Fer- 
rari (1471-1546),  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  Val  Duggia.  The 
church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Oraxie,  at  the  approach  to  the  Sacro 
Monte,  contains  a  series  of  21  *Scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  (rood- 
screen)  and  other  frescoes  by  this  master,  while  there  is  also  an 
Adoration  of  the  Child  by  him  over  the  portal  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  about  3/4  M.  from  the  village.  A  marble  statue 
of  Ferrari,  by  Pietro  Delia Vedova  (1884),  stands  in  the  Piazza  Ferrari. 
The  building  of  the  Societd  per  llncoraggiamento  alle  Belle  Arti,  in 
the  Via  del  Santuario,  contains  a  small  picture-gallery  and  some 
natural  history  collections.  In  the  Piazza  Nuova  are  the  library  and 
xeadlng-room  of  the  Varallo  branch  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club 
(strangers  welcome).  —  On  the  Mastallone  bridge  is  a  statue  of 
Oeneral  Oiacomo  Antonini,  by  Gius.  and  Leone  Antonini  (1891). 
Beyond  the  bridge  are  the  *8tahilimento  Idroterapico,  a  large  and 
well-equipped  hydropathic  (open  from  May  1st  to  Oct.  15th;  pens. 
9-11  fr.),  with  a  garden  and  swimming-bath ,  and  the  Cotonifido 

Cuorgnh  -  Varallo,  a  cotton -spinning  mill. 

The  *Saero  Itonte  (Bantuario  di  Varallo;  1996  ft.),  rising  in  the  imme- 
diate Yicinity  of  the  town,  is  ascended  from  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  (see  above) 
in  20  min.  by  a  paved  path  shaded  by  beautiful  chestnuts,  and  commands 
a  delighthil  view.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  and  on  its  slopes  are  a  church 
and  46  Chapels  ,  or  oratories,  containing  scenes  from  sacred  history  in 
painted  lifesise  figures  of  terracotta,  with  supplementary  frescoes,  begin- 
ning with  the  Fall  in  the  1st  chapel,  and  ending  with  the  Entombment  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  45th.  These  are  the  work  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  (No.  5. 
The  Magi,  88.  Crucifixion),  his  pupil  Bern.  Lanini^  TahacehetH,  Aforazzone, 
and  later  masters  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sesia.  This  ''Nuova  Oeruta- 
lemme  n$l  Sacro  Monte  di  Varallo''  was  founded  in  1486  by  Bernardino 
Caloto ,  a  Milanese  nobleman ,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Innocent  YIII. ; 
but  as  a  resort  of  pilgrims  it  did  not  become  important  until  after  the 
visits  of  Cardinal  Borromeo  (p.  159),  who  caused  the  handsome  Church 
to  be  built  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  in  1578.  In  the  dome  of  the  latter  is  a 
plastic  reprepentation  of  the  Assumption,  wilh  160  figures,  by  Botsola  and 
Volpini  of  Milan.  On  the  top,  adjoining  the  church,  are  the  Albergo-Pension 
Alpina  and  a  Cafi. 

A  road  ascends  the  vrettj  Val  Mastallone,  passing  the  (3  M.)  picturesque 
Ponie  della  Quia,  to  (IOV2  M.)  the  charming  village  of  Fobello  (2885  ft.  ^ 
Fosta;  Italia)^  whence  an  easy  bridle-path  crosses  the  Coldi  Baranca  (5970ft.) 
to  (6  brs  )  Pontegrande  and  Macugnaga  (see  Baedeker^s  StDitzerland). 

Fbou  Yaballo  to  Alaona,  23  M.,  omnibus  daily  in  5  hrs.  The  road 
ascends  the  fertile  Val  Sesia  by  Valnuiggia  and  Vocca  to  (5  M.)  Balmuccia 
(1900  ft.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sermema  (p.  174),  and  next  leads  vi& 
Seopa.  Scopello,  Pt7a,  Piode.  and  Campertogno  to  (10  M.)  Mollia  (2887  ft.  \ 
*Aib.  Valsesiano).  Thence  through  the  narrowing  valley  to  (6'/sM.)  Riva 
Valdobbia  (3628  ft. ;  ^Hotel  delle  Alpi),  with  an  elaborately  decorated  church, 
and  (272  M.)  Alagna  (8956  ft.  •,  *ff6tel  Monte  Rosa;  Gr.-H6telAlagna\  situated 
at  the  S.E.  base  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  frequented  ss  a  summer-resort.  An 
easy  bridle-path  leads  hence  over  the  Col  d'Olen  (9420  ft.)  to  (6V2  hrs.)  OreS" 
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ioney-la-'MniU;  another,  still  easier,  from  Riva  (p.  173)  over  the  Ool  di 
Valdobbia  (8960  ft.)  to  (7  hrs.)  Qres»oney-St-Jean.  On  the  latter  route,  in 
the  Vdl  Vogna^  V/t  M.  from  Bira,  is  the  Cata  Janzo  (A593ft.;  ''Inn),  an- 
other fkvoarite  resort. 

From  Balmuccia  (p.  173)  a  road  ascends  the  picturesque  Val  Ber- 
menza  by  (1V«  M.)  BocdolOo  (2188  ft. ;  ^Fenice)  and  Ferrera  to  (IV2  M.) 
Fervmto  (restaurant),  whence  a  bridle-path  leads  to  (1  hr  )  Rimtuco  (2370  ft.  •, 
two  inns),  where  the  valley  divides :  in  the  branch  to  the  right  (£. ;  Val 
dTEgua)  lies  (2  hrs.)  Carco/oro  (428"^  ft. ;  Monte  Moro,  plain),  while  in  the 
Val  Ficcola,  to  the  left  (W.),  are  Rima  8.  Giuseppe  and  (2  hrs.)  Rima 
(4650  ft.  \  *Alb.  Tagliaferro).  For  the  passes  hence  to  Hacugnaga  and  other 
details,  see  BaediAer"*  Smtterland, 

30.  From  Milan  to  Genoa  Yi&  Pavia  and  Voghera. 

98  M.  Bail  WAT  In  3-6Vt  hrs.  (fares  17  fr.  10,  11  fr.  95,  7  fr.  70  c. ;  ex- 
press 18  fr.  80,  13  fr.  16  o.)-,  to  Pavia,  22i/2  M.,  in  i/s-1  br.  (fares  4  fr.  10, 
2  fr.  85,  1  fr.  85  c. ;  express  4  fr.  50,  3  fr.  15  c).  Passengers  between 
Milan  and  Pavia  may  not  use  the  express  trains,  except  in  the  morning 
from  Milan  to  the  Certosa.  —  In  winter  the  Hridn  de  luxe''  from  Vienna  to 
Cannes  traverses  this  route  (from  Milan  to  Genoa,  8  hrs.  \  fare  23  fr.  75  c). 

From  Milan  to  (17  M.)  Certosa^  see  p.  134. 

221/2  M.  Pavia.  —  Hotels.  ♦Cboce  Bianca  (PI.  a;  B,  4),  B.,  L.,  &  A. 
from  3,  B.  IV2,  dej.  ind.  wine  2i/t,  D.  4,  omnibus  V«fr. ;  Tbb  Bb  (PI.  c;  B, 
5).  —  Cafi  Demetrio,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele^  Caffi-Rist.  MangiagalU^  in 
the  Mercato  Coperto,  well  spoken  of. 

Cah  per  drive  80c.,  per  hour  1  fr.,  at  night  1  fir.  20  or  1  fr.  50  c.  — 
Omnibue  to  the  town  25  c.  —  SUam  Tramway  to  Milan  (comp.  p.  108),  start- 
ing from  the  Piazza  Petrarca  (PI.  B,  3). 

The  names  of  mdst  of  the  streets  have  been  altered  recently;  the 
old  names  are  generally  given  in  red  lettering  below  the  new.  —  A  visit 
to  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  town  occupies  about  3  hrs. 

Pavia,  with  27,800  inhab.,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Ticino  and  the  Po  and  is  connected  with  Milan  by  the  NavigUo 
di  Pavia  (comp.  p.  109).  It  is  the  Tieinum  of  the  ancients,  sub- 
sequently PapiQy  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Lombards  from  672 
to  774.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  faithful  ally  of  the  German 
emperors,  until  it  was  subjugated  by  the  Milanese  in  1315.  The 
victory  gained  here  by  Charles  V.  over  Francis  I.  of  France  is  de- 
scribed at  p.  136.  Part  of  the  old  ramparts  and  bulwarks  are  still 
preserved. 

Leaving  the  railway-station,  we  enter  the  Corso  Cayovb  (PI. 
A,  4)  through  the  Porta  Cavour  (in  a  wall  to  the  right  is  the  statue 
of  a  Roman  magistrate),  and  following  the  Via  Jacopo  Bossolaro  to 
the  right  reach  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  4;  B,  4),  begun  by  Cristoforo  Rocehi  in 
1486  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  basilica  and  continued  with  the  co- 
operation of  Bramante,  but  never  completed,  is  a  vast  'central' 
structure  (comp.  p.  Ixiv)  with  four  arms.   It  is  now  undergoing  a 

thorough  restoration.    The  dome  is  modern. 

In  tile  Intbbiob,  on  the  right,  is  the  sumptuous  *Arca  di  8anf  Affostino^ 
adorned  with  290  figures  (of  saints,  and  allegorical),  begun,  it  is  supposed, 
in  1362  by  Bonino  da  Campiglione  (p.  210).  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is 
a  wooden  model  of  the  church  as  originally  projected,  by  Rocchi» 
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The  gateway  to  the  left  of  the  church  is  in  the  late-Romanesque 
style.   Adjoining  it  rises  a  massive  Campanile,  begun  in  1583. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  GobsoYittobio  EhanttbIiB,  a  street 
intersecting  the  town  in  a  straight  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  from  the 
Porta  di  Milano  to  the  Porta  Ticinese,  and  leading  to  the  Covered 
Bridge  (14th  cent, ;  a  pleasant  promenade  with  picturesque  view) 
over  the  Tlcino.   A  chapel  stands  on  the  bridge,  halfway  across. 

S.  MiCHELB  (PI.  7 ;  B,  5),  to  which  the  third  side-street  to  the 
right  leads  (coming  from  the  bridge),  a  Romanesque  church  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  the  Lombard  kings,  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
11th  century. 

The  facade  is  adorned  with  nameroiiA  very  aneient  reliefs  in  sand- 
stone, in  ribbon-like  stripes,  and  a  curious  gabled  gallery.  The  interior, 
restored  in  1863-76,  is  supported  by  eight  pillars,  from  which  rise  double 
round  arches.  The  short  choir,  under  which  there  is  a  crypt,  terminates 
in  an  apse.  Over  the  centre  of  the  transept  rises  a  dome.  The  pillars  of 
the  nave  bear  traces  of  ancient  frescoes. 

Neat  the  middle  of  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  to  the  right,  is 
the  handsome  Mercato  Coperto  (PI.  32;  B,  4),  completed  after  Ba- 
losBi's  designs  in  1882.  Behind  it,  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  is  a 
monument  (PI.  36;  B,  4),  by  Enrico  Cassi  (1896),  to  Benedetto 
CairdU  (1825-89),  the  statesman  and  patriot,  who  was  a  native  of 
Pavia.  —  In  the  N.  part  of  the  Corse  Vitt.  Emanuele,  to  the  right, 
stands  the  Untvbiisitt  (PI.  31 ;  B,  4),  founded  in  1361  on  the  site 
of  a  school  of  law,  which  had  existed  here  since  the  10th  century. 
The  present  imposing  building  dates  partly  from  the  15th  century. 
The  quadrangles  of  the  interior  are  surrounded  by  handsome  ar- 
cades and  embellished  with  numerous  memorial  tablets,  busts,  and 
monuments  of  celebrated  professors  and  students.  In  the  first  court 
are  statues  of  the  professors  Bordoni,  Porta ,  and  Panizzi ;  in  the 
second  a  statue  of  Yolta  and  several  memorial  reliefs  of  professors 
attended  by  students.  —  Opposite  the  university,  in  the  Piazza 
d'ltalia,  rises  a  statue  of  Italia. 

The  Corso  next  leads  in  a  N.  direction,  past  the  Theatre  (PI.  29; 
B,  3),  to  the  Piaxza  Caatello,  with  a  monument  to  Garibaldi,  by 
Pozzi,  and  to  the  old  Castle  (PI.  C,  3),  erected  by  the  Visconti  in 
1360-69,  now  used  as  a  barrack,  and  containing  a  handsome  court 
of  the  14th  century.  —  Adjacent,  at  the  comer  of  the  Largo  di  S. 
Croce,  is  the  church  of -Sf.  Pietro  in  Cielo  d'Oro  (PI.  14;  B,  3),  with  a 
Romanesque  facade  and  the  tomb  of  the  Lombard  king  Liutprand 
(713-744),  re-discovered  in  1895. 

At  the  back  of  the  university  lies  the  Oapitale  Civile  (PI.  21 ; 
B,  3),  and  farther  E.,  in  the  Yia  Defendente  Sacchi,  is  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Canepanova  (PI.  15 ;  C,  4),  a  small  dome-covered 
structure  by  Bramante  (1492),  with  a  passage  round  the  top.  —  More 
to  the  N.,  at  the  corner  of  the  Corso  Cairoli  (formerly  Contrada  del 
Collegio  Qermanico) ,  is  the  Gothic  church  of  8,  Francesco  Grande 
(PI.  8}  C,  4),  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  rich  but  mutilated  facade.  In 
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the  vicinity  stands  the  Collegia  Ohi8lieri(V\.  18;  C,  4),  founded  in 
1569  by  Pius  Y.  (Ghlslieri),  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  whom  has 
been  erected  in  the  piazza  in  front  (PI.  36;  G,  4). 

In  the  Via  Roma,  to  the  W.  of  the  university,  to  the  right,  is 
the  JesuiW  Church  (PI.  11 ;  B,  4).  —  At  the  end  of  the  short  Via 
Malaspina  is  the  Palazzo  Malaspina  (PL  25;  B,  4),  at  the  entrance 
to  the  court  of  which  are  busts  of  Boethius  and  Petrarch.  The  interior 
contains  the  Museo  MunicipaU,  a  collection  of'engravings,  paintings 
(including  a  Holy  Family,  an  early  work  of  Correggio,  and  a  portrait 
by  Antonello  da  Messina),  antiquities,  etc. 

Tradition  points  this  out  as  the  place  in  which  Boitfdtu,  confined  by 
the  Emperor  Theodoric,  composed  his  work  on  the  'Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy\  Petrarch  once  spent  an  autumn  here  with  his  daughter  and  son- 
in-law.  His  grandson,  who  died  at  the  Pal.  Malaspina,  was  interred  in 
the  neighbouring  church  of  S.  Zeno.  A  short  poem  of  Petrarch  in  allu- 
sion to  this  event,  in  six  Latin  distiches,  is  one  of  the  many  inscriptions 
on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance. 

The  church  of  San  Teodoro  (PI.  A,  5)  is  an  old  basilica  with 
raised  choir.  On  the  N.  and  S.  walls  of  the  transepts  are  late  frescoes 
in  good  preservation ;  and  over  the  font,  at  the  N.W.  comer,  is  a 
view  of  Pavia,  with  its  towers  and  gates. 

The  Via  Roma  terminates  in  the  Piazza  del  Carmine,  with  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  6 ;  B,  4),  a  brick  edifice  of 
fine  proportions,  flanked  with  chapels,  and  dating  from  1375. 

In  the  S.E.  part  of  the  town  is  the  Collegia  Borromeo  (PI.  16 ; 
0,  5,  6),  with  its  beautiful  court,  founded  by  St.  Carlo  Borromeo 
in  1563 ;  the  vestibule  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Fed.  Zucoaro. 

Fbom  Pavia  to  Alessandkia  via  Tobsb-Bbbbbtti  and  Valbnza,  40VsM., 
railway  in  2V2  brs.  (fares  7fr.  35, 5fr.  16,  3fr.  35  c.).  The  line  crosses  the 
Ticino  and  intersects  the  broad  plain  of  the  Po,  in  a  S.W.  direction.  "Un- 
important stations.  —  Torre-Berretti^  see  p.  160;  Valenza^  see  p.  160. 

Fbom  Pavia  to  Bbbsoia  vii  Cbbmona,  77 Vt  M.,  railway  in  4»/4-6  hrs. 
(fares  14  fr.  20,  9  fr.  95,  6  fr.  40  c).  Carriages  are  changed  at  Cremona, 
where  a  long  detention  takes  place.  —  The  line  intersects  the  fertile  plain 
watered  by  the  Po  and  the  Olona.  —  9*^  M.  Belgiojoso^  with  a  handsome 
ch&tean.  —  37  M.  Ccualptuterlenffo^  where  the  line  unites  with  that  from 
Piacenza  to  Milan  (p.  816).  —  30  M.  Codogno  (9000  inhab.)  possesses  large 
cheese-manufactories  (to  Piacenza,  see  p.  316).  Near  (34»/«  M.)  JHztighettone, 
a  fortified  place,  the  Adda,  which  is  here  navigable,  is  crossed.  —  46  M.  Cre- 
mona (p.  1T7)  is  a  terminus,  from  which  the  train  backs  out.  To  Treviglio 
(Hilan  and  Bergamo)  and  Mantua,  see  p.  177.  —  77Vt  M.  Brescia,  see  p.  187. 

Fbom  Pavia  to  Stbadella,  via  Bretsana-Bottarone  (see  beJow),  20  M., 
railway  in  iV4  hr.    8tradella^  see  p.  315. 

From  Pavia  to  VerceUi,  see  p.  160. 


The  Railway  to  Genoa  crosses  the  Ticino  by  a  bridge  ^2  M^- 
long,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards,  beyond  (26  M.)  Cava  Ma- 
nata,  it  crosses  the  Po.  At  (31 M.)  Bressana-Bottarone  diverges  the 
above-mentioned  branch  to  Stradella  (p.  315).  33 V2  M.  Lungavilla. 

38V2  M.  Yoghera  (Italia),  with  10,800  inhab.,  perhaps  the  an- 
cient Iria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Staffora,  was  once  fortified  by  Qian- 
galeazzo  Visconti.    The  church  of  S,  Lorenzo ,  founded  in  the  llth 
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cent.,  was  remodelled  in  1600.  Steam-tramway  to  8tradella  (p.  315). 

From  Yogliera  to  Piacenzaj  see  p.  315. 

On  the  highroad  from  Voghera  to  CatUggio  (p.  815),  to  the  S.  of  the 
railw^ay,  lies  MontebeUo^  famous  for  the  battle  of  9th  June,  1800  (five  days 
before  the  battle  of  Marengo).  Here,  too,  on  20th  Hay,  1869,  the  first 
aeiioiu  encounter  between  the  Austrians  and  the  united  French  and  Sar- 
dinian  armies  took  place. 

At  (44  M.)  Poniecufont  we  cross  the  impetuous  Curone  (dry  in 
Burnmer).   Country  fertile. 

491/2  M.  Tortona  (Croce  Bianca),  the  ancient  Dertona,  a  town  of 
7100  Inhab.,  on  the  Scrivia,  The  Cathedral^  dating  from  1584,  con- 
tains a  fine  ancient  sarcophagus.  Above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  destroyed  in  1155  by  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

From  Tortona  a  branch-railway  runs  to  (6V2  M.)  Ccutelfwovo-Scrivia, 
and  a  steam-tramway  to  Sale  (p.  46). 

From  Tortona  to  Turin  via  Alessandria,  see  B.  11  a. 

64  M.  Rivdlta  Scrivia;  58  M.  Pozzolo  Formigaro, 
60  M.  Ncyoi^  and  thence  to  (93  M.)  Oenoa^  see  p.  47. 


31.  From  Milan  to  Mantna  vi&  Cremona. 

100  M.  Railway  in  f^U-T^h  hrs.-,  fares  18  fr.  10,  12  fr.  65,  8fr.  20  c.  (to 
Cremona,  60  M.  5  fares  11  fr.,  7  fr.  70  c,  5  fr.). 

From  Milan  to  (20  M.)  Trtviglio,  see  p.  185.  Our  train  diverges 
here  from  the  main  line  to  the  S.E.  —  241/2  M.  CaravaggiOy  a  town 
of  6100  inhab.,  with  the  pilgrimage-church  of  the  Madonna  di  Ca'- 
ravaggio,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Michael  Angelo  Amerighi 
da  Caravaggio  (1569-1609).  It  is  also  connected  with  Milan  and 
Monza  by  a  steam-tramway  (p.  138).  —  27  M.  Capralba;  29^/2  M. 
CasalettO'  Vaprio. 

33V8  M.  Crema  (Alb.  Pozzo)^  an  industrial  town  (8300  inhab.) 
and  episcopal  residence,  with  an  ancient  castle.  The  Cathedral 
has  a  fine  Bomanesque  facade ,  and  contains  a  St.  Sebastian  by 
Vine.  Civerchio  (2nd  altar  on  the  left).  The  church  of  Santa  Maria 
dellt  Orazie  is  adorned  with  interesting  frescoes.  —  About  3/^  M. 
from  the  town  stands  the  circular  church  of  *S,  Maria  delta  Croce^ 
with,  effective  subsidiary  buildings  in  brick ,  built  about  1490  by 
Qiov,  Batt,  Battaggio  of  Lodi,  under  the  Influence  of  Bramante.  The 
interior,  octagonal  in  form,  is  adorned  with  paintings  by  Campi, 
—  Steam-tramways  to  Brescia  (p.  187)  and  to  Lodi  (p.  316). 

40  M.  CaateUeonCf  45  M.  Soresina;  50^2  M.  Casalbuttano ;  541/2  M. 
Olmeneta,  —  60  M.  Cremona ,  the  station  of  which  is  outside  the 
Porta  Milanese  (PI.  B,  0, 1). 

Cremona.  —  ^Italia  e  Cappbllo  (PI.  b ;  E,  3),  Corso  Campi,  B.,  L., 
Ie  A.  4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  omn.  *U  fr. ;  Boua,  in  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza 
Boma  (PI.  E,  P,  3),  E.  H/a-i,  A.  »/«>  B.  1  fr.  20  c,  d^j.  iV?,  D.  2V«,  omn. 
V«f'-  —  C<nfis  Roma  and  Soresini,  —  Cab  per  drive  V2  f'n  ^ot  V2  hr.  1  fr., 
each  additional  V2  hr.  Vs  fr* 

Cremona  (165  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province  and  an  episcopal 
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see,  with  29,000  inhab.,  lies  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank  of 

the  Po,  and  carries  on  considerable  silk-mannfactnres. 

The  original  town  was  wrested  by  the  Romans  h>om  the  Gallic  Ceno- 
mani  and  colonised  by  them  at  various  periods ,  the  first  of  which  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  (B.C.  218).  It  suffered  seri- 
ously during  the  civil  wars,  and  was  several  times  reduced  to  ruins,  but 
was  restored  by  the  Emp.  Vespasian.  The  Goths  and  Lombards,  especial- 
ly King  Agilulf,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  conflicts  between  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  did  great  damage  to  the  town.  Cremona  espoused  the 
cause  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  against  MUan  and  Crema,  and  subsequently 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Visconti  and  of  FrsAcesco  Sforza,  after 
which  it  belonged  to  Milan.  On  ist  Feb.,  1702,  Prince  Eugene  surprised 
the  French  marshal  Villeroi  here  and  took  him  prisoner.  In  1799  the 
Austrians  defeated  the  French  here. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  far-famed  Violins  and  Violas  of  Cremona 
were  Andrea  Amati  (1510^)  and  Niceolo  Amati  (1696-1684),  Giuseppe  Otmr- 
neri  (ca.  1690),  and  Antonio  Stradivari  (1644-1737). 

Painting.  Boccaccio  Boccaceino  (ca.  1460-1518),  who  also  worked  in 
Venice  in  the  circle  of  Giov.  Bellini  (p.  251),  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Cremona  school  of  painting.  The  frescoes  of  his  assistants 
Altohello  Melone  and  Oian.  Franc.  Bembo  show  the  influence  of  Romanino 
(p.  188)  and  Pordenone  (p.  251),  who  worked  side  by  side  with  them  in 
the  cathedral.  The  traditions  of  Boccaceino  were  continued  by  his  son, 
Camillo  Boccaceino^  and  by  Oaleazzo  Campi  (d.  1536).  The  younger  Campi^ 
Giulio  and  Antonio^  were  mainly  subject  to  the  sway  of  Giulio  Romano. 
Cremona  was  the  birthplace  of  So/onisba  d^AnguisiOla  (1535-1626),  who, 
like  her  five  sisters,  practised  the  art  of  painting,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  her  contemporaries.  She -afterwards  retired  to  Genoa,  and  even  in  her 
old  age  attracted  the  admiration  of  Van  Dyck. 

In  the  Piazza  del  Comunb  (PI.  F,  4)  rises  the  Torrazzo,  a  tower 
397  ft.  in  height,  erected  in  1261-84,  and  connected  with  the  cathe- 
dral by  a  series  of  logge.  Extensive  view  from  the  top.  —  Oppo- 
site the  tower  is  the  Gothic  *Palazzo  Pubblico  (now  the  Municipio') 
of  1245  (restored),  containing  a  few  pictures  by  masters  of  the 
Cremona  school,  some  relics  of  Stradivari  (p.  179),  and  a  rich  marble 
chimney-piece  by  G.  0.  Pedone  (1502).  Adjacent  is  the  Gothic 
Palazzo  de'  Oonfalonieri  or  de*  OiureconauUi,  of  1292. 

The  *Cathbdiial  (PI.  F,  4),  a  vaulted  structure  in  the  Roman- 
esque-Lombard style,  erected  in  1107-90,  has  a  rich  main  facade 
embellished  with  columns  (partly  remodelled  in  1491)  and  tasteful 
brick  facades  on  the  transepts,  especially  the  S. 

The  iNTBBioB  with  its  aisles,  and  transepts  also  flanked  with  aisles, 
is  covered  with  frescoes  by  Boccaccio  Boccaceino  (ca.  1506-18),  Romanino. 
(1519-20),  Fordenone  (1520-22),  and  later  masters  of  the  Cremona  School, 
such  as  Camillo  Boccaceino,  the  Campi,  Aliobello  Melone,  Fietro  and  Oian, 
Franc.  Bembo,  and  Oatti.  Over  the  arches  of  the  nave,  on  both  sides,  are 
long  series  of  frescoes.  Left  wall,  above  the  first  four  arches:  Boccaccio  Boc" 
caccino.  Life  of  the  Virgin,  in  eight  scenes;  5th  arch,  Oian  Frcmcesco  Bembo, 
The  Magi,  and  Presentation  in  the  Temple;  beyond  the  organ,  Altcbello 
■Melone,  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  Massacre  of  the  Innocents;  above  the  last 
arch,  Boccaceino,  Christ  teaching  in  the  Temple.  The  colossal  figures  in 
the  apse  are  also  by  Boccaceino.  Right  wall :  Melone,  Last  Supper,  Christ 
washing  the  Disciples'  feet,  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  Christ  taken  by 
the  soldiers,  Christ  before  Caiaphas;  above  the  4th  and  5th  arches,  Ro- 
manino, Christ  led  out  to  be  crucified,  Scourging  of  Christ,  Crown  of 
Thorns,  Ecce  Homo;  above  the  last  three  arches,  towards  the  facade, 
Fordenone' s  three  celebrated  ♦Passion  Scenes:  Christ  before  Pilate,  Cnriat 
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and  St.  Veronica,  Christ  nailed  to  the  Cross.  On  the  front  wall,  a  colossal 
Cruciflxion  and  Entombment  by  Pordenone.  —  The  two  pulpits  are  em- 
bellished with  important  Lombardic  reliefs,  from  an  old  altar,  ascribed 
to  Amadeo  (1483).  —  The  choir  contains  fine  Renaissance  stalls  by  Oiov. 
Maria  Platina  and  Pietro  dalla  Tarsia  (1482-90).  —  In  the  right  transept 
stands  the  sarcophagus  of  SB.  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  by  Bmed.  Briosco 
(1507).  —  First  Chapel  to  the  right:  altar-piece  by  Pordenone^  Madonna 
between  two  saints,  with  the  donor  worshipping. 

In  the  vicinity  are  the  octagonal  Battistero  (PL  F,  4)  of  1167, 
and  the  Campo  Santo  (PI.  F,  4),  with  curious  old  mosaics  (Hercules 
and  Nessus;  Piety  wounded  by  Cruelty;  Faith  tearing  out  the 
tongue  of  Discord,  etc.). 

The  adjacent  Piazza  Roma  (PI.  E,  F,  3)  is  laid  out  with  gardens 
(music  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.  evenings).  No.  1  in  this  square,  Indi- 
cated by  a'  memorial  tablet,  is  the  house  (much  altered)  in  which 
Antonio  Stradivari  made  his  violins  for  many  years  and  died  in  1737, 

Some  of  his  direct  descendants  are  said  to  live  still  in  Cremona. 

A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  K.W.  of  the  Piazza  Roma,  in  the  Piazza 
dell*  Oapedale  (PL  F,  2),  stands  the  old  Palazzo  Dati,  erected  about  1580  in 
the  baroque  style  and  now  part  of  the  hospital.  The  court  is  very  fine.  - 
To  the  E.,  near  the  Porta  venezia  (p.  180),  is  the  church  of  8ant'  Abbondio 
(PI.  G,  2),  with  a  good  high-altar-piece  by  Giulio  Campi  (Madonna  with 
SS.  Nazarius  and  Celsus).  In  the  sacristy  are  8ome  cabinets  by  G.  M.  Platina. 

From  the  Municlpio  the  Via  Ala  Ponzoni  leads  to  the  W.  to  the 
Palcuzo  RedU  (formerly  Ala  di  Ponzone)j  which  contains  natural 
history  and  other  collections,  coins,  and  a  few  pictures  (dally  9-3, 
except  Sun.).  In  front  of  the  palace  is  a  Marble  Statue  ofAmilcare 
Ponchielli,  a  native  of  the  district  and  Cj^mposer  of  *Gioconda',  by 
Pietro  Bordini  (1892).  —  Farther  up  the  Corso  Vltt.  Emanuele,  in 
the  second  cross-street  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of  S.  Pietbo  al  Po 
(PI.  E,  5),  built  in  1549-70  by  Ripari.  Over  the  third  altar  to  the  right, 
Madonna  and  four  saints,  by  Qian  Franc,  Bemho  (1524).  The  rich 
ceiling-decorations  are  by  Ant.  Campi  and  later  Cremonese  masters. 

In  Sant'  Agostino  e  Giaoomo  in  Bbaida  (PI.  D,  3),  14th  cent., 
with  aisles  and  barrel-vaulting :  first  chapel  on  the  right,  Pietk, 
hy  Giulio  Campi  j  last  side-altar  but  one,  Madonna  and  two  saints 
hy  Perugino  (1494) ;  left,  between  the  3rd  and  4th  altars,  portraits 
of  Francesco  Sforza,  and  between  the  4th  and  6th,  of  his  wife  Bianca 
Maria  Visconti,  frescoes  (retouched)  by  Bonif,  Bemho  (16th  cent.). 

The  Via  Guide  Grandl  (passing  on  the  right  the  small  church 
of  Santa  Margherita^  built  and  painted  by  Giulio  Campi,  1546 ;  and, 
farther  on,  to  the  left.  No.  1,  the  Palazzo  Trecchi,  in  the  early- 
renaissance  style)  leads  hence  to  the  Piazza  Gabibaldi  (PI.  0, 
^1^),  with  a  Monument  of  Garibaldi,  by  Malfatti,  and  the  church  of 
Sant'  Agata  (by  the  entrance-wall,  Monument  of  the  Trecchi,  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  by  Cristoforo  Romano,  1502;  beside  the  high- 
*^*ar,  four  large  frescoes  by  Giulio  Campi,  painted  In  1536  In  the 
style  of  Pordenone).   From  the  piazza  the  Corso  Garibaldi  leads  to 
*ne  N.W.  to  the  Porta  Milano  (PI.  C,  1)  and  the  station.  —  Near 
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the  gate,  adjoining  the  Interesting  Qothic  chnrch  of  San  Luca 
(right),  is  the  CappeUa  del  Criato  Bisorto,  a  tastefal  hrick  edifice  of 
the  early  Renaissance  (1603) :  the  interior,  renewed  in  the  haroqne 
style,  contains  frescoes  of  1690. 

Not  far  from  the  Porta  Milano,  in  the  Via  Bertesi,  stands  the  Pal, 
Crotti  (formerly  Raimondi),  an  early-Renaissance  structure,  contain- 
ing sciUptnres  hy  Pedone.  In  the  Via  Palestro  (PL  D,  1)  is  the  Pal. 
Stanga,  with  a  haioque  facade  and  a  fine  fore-court  of  the  early 

Renaissance. 

About  V/7  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  Porta  Yenezia  (PI.  H,  2),  near  the 
Mantua  road,  is  the  church  of  *San  Sigismondo,  with  frescoes  and  pictures 
by  BoeecKcio  Boeeaeeino,  the  younger  Campi^  and  other  Gremonese  masters ; 
** Altar-piece  by  Oiulio  Campi  (1540),  Madonna  with  saints,  and  below, 
Francesco  Sforza  and  his  wife,  founders  of  the  church.  S.  Sigismondo 
is  a  station  on  the  tramway  from  Cremona  to  Casalmaggiore  (p.  186).  — 
l^ear  the  village  of  Le  ToriH.  lies  the  beautiful  Villa  Saeerdoti. 

Fboh  Grehomato  Piacbmza  (steam- tramway  five  times  daily  in  IV4  hr.). 
The  road  intersects  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  after  crossing 
the  river  with  its  numerous  islands,  passes  MonticelU,  S.  Nazzaro^  and 
Caorzo^  and  crosses  the  river  formed  by  the  Chiavenna  and  Riglio.  At 
Boncaglia  we  cross  the  Nure  and  proceed  to  the  W.  to  Piaeenta  (p.  316). 

From  Cremona  to  Breteia  or  FaviOi  see  p.  176. 

66  M.  ViUetta-Malagnino ;  70  M.  Qazzo-Pieve^San  Qiacomo; 
75  M.  Torre  de'  Picenardi.  —  79  M.  Fiadena,  the  junction  of  the 
Brescia  and  Parma  line  (p.  186). 

81  M.  BozzolOj  with  an  old  castle  of  the  Gonzagas.  Before  (88  M.) 
Marcaria  we  cross  the  Oglio.  —  OS^/g  M.  Castellucchio. 

About  2V2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Castellucchio,  6  M.  from  Mantua ,  is  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  delle-Cfratie,  founded  in  1899,  a  famous  resort  of 
pilgrims,  containing  curious  votive  offerings  in  the  form  of  lifesise  figures 
in  wax,  bearing  the  names  of  'Charles  V.',  'Ferdinand  l.\  'Pope  Pius  II.', 
the  'Conn^table  de  Bourbon',  etc.    Also  a  few  monuments. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Mincio,  —  100  M.  MantuOj  see  p.  221. 

32,  From  Milan  to  Berg^amo. 

33»/»  M.  Railwat  in  1V4-2  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  16,  4  fr.  90,  2  fr.  75  c). 
Finest  views  to  the  left.  —  Unhurried  travellers  will  find  the  Stkax 
Tbamwat  via  Monta  and  Trezzo  (p.  138)  preferable. 

From  Milark  to  (20  M.)  Trcviglio,  see  p.  185.  Our  line  here  di- 
yerges  to  the  N.E.  —  26  M.  VerdeUo ;  331/2  M.  Bergamo, 


Bergamo.  —  Hotels.  Alb.  dItalia,  Via  Venti  Settembre  (PI.  0,  5), 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V«-3V«,  B.  iy«,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  10,  omn.  1  fr. ;  (3oncobdia, 
Viale  Napoleone  HI.  (PI.  D,  5,  6),  well  fitted  up,  with  a  trattoria,  a  garden, 
and  electric  light,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  2-3  fr.  r,  Alb.  s  Ristorantb  Cavodb,  Strada 
Vitt.  Emanuele  (PI.  D,  5),  near  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Cappbllo  d'Obo, 
Viale  Napoleone  HI.  (PI.  D,  5),  R.  lV«-2V«i  A.  V«  ^m  »U  four  in  the  new 
town,  the  last  two  unpretending.  —  In  the  old  town:  Alb.  b  Ribt.  del 
SoLB,  Piazza  Garibaldi. 

p$kU»,    Nationale^  OentraU^  both  in  the  Piasza  Cavour ;  Walker^  Piazza 
Garibaldi,  all  three  unpretending.    Beer  at  the  QambHno^  Piazza  Cavonr. 

Tramways  from  the  Porta  8.  Bernardino  (PI.  C,  6)  by  the  Via  Ventl 
Settembre  and  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  to  the  Porta  S.  Caterina  (PI.  E,  2), 
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and  from  the  railway-station  vift  the  Piasza  Vitt.  Em&nnele  to  the  station 
of  the  Cable  Railway  (PI.  C,  3).  Fare  10  c.  —  Cab,  pep  hr.,  2»/»  fr.  —  A 
Cable  Tramway  (Funieolare ;  PI.  G,  3)  connects  the  lower  town  with  the 
upper  town ;  the  lower  station  is  in  the  Strada  Vitt.  Emanuele,  Vs  ^>  from 
the  Piazza  Cavour.    Fare  16  e. 

Bergamo  (1245  ft.),  the  ancient  Bergomum ,  a  Venetian  town 
from  1428  to  1797,  now  a  provincial  capital  and  episcopal  see,  with 
44,200  inhab.  (suburbs  included),  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  VaUe 
JBrembana,  watered  by  the  Bremho,  and  the  Valle  Seriana,  named 
after  the  rapid  Serio  (another  affluent  of  the  Adda).  This  is  one  of 
the  busiest  of  the  smaller  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  in  Italy. 
The  once  famous  fair  (Fiera  di  S.  Alessandro,  middle  of  August  to 
middle  of  September)  has  lost  its  importance.  The  town  consists  of 
two  distinct  parts,  the  Citth  Alta^  picturesquely  situated  on  hills 
(cable-tramway  recently  opened),  and  the  much  larger  new  quarters 
in  the  plain  (Borgo  8.  Leonardo  j  Borgo  PignolOy  Borgo  S.  Tommaso)^ 
with  cotton,  silk,  and  other  factories,  an  interesting  piazza  (la  Fiera; 
PI.  D,  4),  attractive  shops,  and  a  Protestant  church. 

From  the  railway-station  (PI.  D,  E,  6)  the  broad  Viale  Napo- 
leone  Terzo  leads  to  the  Piazza  Virroaio  Emanxtelb  (PI.  D,  5), 
with  a  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  by  Barzaghi  (PL  19).  The  Via 
Borfuro  leads  hence  to  theW.  to  SanV  Alessartdro  m  Coionna  (PI.  6 ; 
C,  5) ,  containing  a  fine  Assumption  by  Romanino.  To  the  N.E., 
beyond  the  Teatro  Donizetti  (PI.  26 ;  D,  6),  is  the  Piazza  Doni- 
zetti, with  a  tasteful  monument  by  Franc.  Jerace  (1897)  to  the 
composer  Gaetano  Donizetti  (1798-1848),  who  was  a  native  of  Ber- 
gamo. —  In  the  Via  Torquato  Tasso,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza, 
is  the  church  of  San  Bartolommeo  (PI.  8 ;  D,  4).  Behind  the  high- 
altar  is  a  large  altar-piece  by  Lor.  Lotto,  *Madonna  surrounded  by 
ten  saints.  —  Farther  on  is  Santo  Spirito  (PL  17 ;  E,  4),  the  fine 

aisleless  interior  of  which  is  in  the  early  Renaissance  style. 

Intbriob.  Left,  1st  chapel :  JPrevitaliy  John  the  Baptist,  surrounde'd  by 
88.  Bartholomew,  Nicholas  of  Bari,  Joseph,  and  Dominic,  the  painter^s 
masterpiece  (1615).  Left,  second  altar,  large  *Altar-piece  by  Borgognone 
(1508):  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  God  the  Father,  Annunciation;  on  the 
left.  The  Baptist  and  St.  Jerome ;  on  the  right,  SS.  Augustine  and  Francis. 
Left,  fifth  altar:  Seipio  Laudentit,  Madonna  between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
Bight,  4th  Chapel:  *Lotto^  Madonna  and  four  saints;  above,  angels  in  a 
glory  (1521);  5th  chapel,  PreviUUit  Madonna  and  four  saints  (1525) ;  above, 
by  the  same,  Resurrection  with  four  saints  (finished  by  Ag.  Caversegno), 

Farther  on,  in  the  Via  di  Pignolo,  are  8.  Bernardino  in  Pignolo 
(PI.  10 ;  D,  3),  containing  a  high-altar-piece  by  ♦Lotto,  Holy  Family 
and  Saints  (1521),  and  8ant^  Alessandro  deUa  Croce  (PI.  6,  D  3 ; 
Moroni,  Madonna ;  in  the  sacristy,  Lotto,  Trinity ;  Moroni,  portrait  j 
Previtali,  Crucifixion ,  dated  1514).  —  The  Via  Nuova  runs  in  a 
straight  direction  to  the  Porta  8ani  AgostinOy  while  the  Via  di 
S.  Tommaso  leads  to  the  right  to  the  Accademia  Carrara  (see  p.  183). 

An  avenue  of  chestnut-trees  named  Strada  Vitt.  Emanuele  (cable 
tramway,  see  above ;  lower  station  8  min.  to  the  E.  of  Piazza  Ca- 
vour) connects  the  new  town  with  the  high-lying  CittI  Alta,  the 
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ramparts  (Bastioni)  of  which  have  been  converted  into  promenades 
and  afford  fine  views  of  the  plain  of  Lomhardy  and  the  Bergam- 
asqne  Alps. 

From  the  terminus  of  the  cahle-tramway  we  proceed  in  a  straight 
direction  to  (3  min.)  the  Piazza  Gabibaldi  ,  the  former  market 
place,  with  the  Palazzo  Nuovo  (PI.  22;  C,  2),  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
hy  Scamozzi,  hut  unfinished.  The  palace  is  now  the  Reale  Istitnto 
Tecnico  Vitt.  Emanuele.  Opposite  is  the  Library^  in  the  Gothic 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  Broletto  (PI.  23 ;  0, 2),  the  groundfloor  of  which 
consists  of  an  open  colonnade,  in  which  is  the  Monument  of  Tor- 
quato  Tasso  (whose  father  Bernardo  was  horn  at  Bergamo  in  1493). 
In  the  middle  of  the  piazza  is  a  Bronze  Monument  ofQarihaldi  (1886). 

Behind  the  library  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  (PI.  16;  B,  0, 2, 3),  of  1137,  with  ancient  lion-portals  on 
the  N.  and  S. 

The  Intbbiob  (entrance  on  the  8.  side)  contains  ancient  wall-paintings 
by  Paxino  da  Nova,  under  thick  tapestry  (much  injured)  and  fine  carved 
♦Choir  Stalls  by  the  Bergamasque  artists,  Franc.  Capodi/erro  and  Fra  Da- 
miano.  The  ''Intarsia  work  in  the  central  panels  (usually  covered)  was 
partly  designed  by  Lor.  Lotto,  This  church  contains  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Alessandri  (d.  at  Avignon,  1319;  modern  canopy)  and  the  monument  of  the 
famous  composer  Donizetti  of  Bergamo  (d.  l&w),  by  Vine.  Vela;  opposite, 
that  of  his  te^icher  Oiov.  Simone  Mayr  (d.  1&45).  In  the  treasury  (above 
the  sacristy)  are  a  large  crucifix  (5  ft.  high)  of  the  13th  century  (?)  and 
several  works  in  niello.  —  The  adjoining  "^Cappella  Colleoni  (shown  by  the 
sagrestano),  in  the  early-Renaissance  style,  has  a  lavishly  sculptured 
♦Facade;  the  modernized  interior  contains  the  tomb  of  the  founder  Bart. 
Colleoni  (d.  1475;  p.  286),  by  0.  Ant.  Amadeo.  The  reliefs  represent  the 
Bearing  of  the  (3ross,  Crucifixion,  and  Descent  from  the  Gross;  at  the 
ends,  the  Scourging  and  the  Resurrection;  below  runs  a  frieze  of  Cupids, 
above  which  are  the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  and  Magi ;  and  on  the  top  is 
the  gilded  equestrian  statue  of  Colleoni  by  a  German  master.  Adjacent  is 
the  smaller,  but  beautiful  monument  of  his  daughter  Medea.  Above  the 
altar  on  the  right  are  good  sculptures ;  to  the  left,  a  Holy  Family  by 
Angelica  Kaufmann;  fine  intarsia-work  (covered);  ceiling-paintings  by  Ti^olo. 

The  adjoining  Cathedral  (PL  13;  C,  2)  was  built  from  designs  by 
Carlo  Fontana  in  1689  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice.  First  altar 
to  the  left :  Madonna  and  saints  by  0,  B.  Moroni ;  in  the  choir,  a 
Madonna  by  Savoldoy  and  behind  the  high-altar,  a  *Madonna,  a 
late  work  of  Oiov.  Bellini  (1612;  generally  covered).  The  adjacent 
Baptistbbt,  by  Giovanni  da  Campione  (1340),  restored  in  1864,  is 
best  viewed  from  the  passage  leading  to  the  sacristy. 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Garibaldi,  in  the  Via  Corserola, 
is  the  Luogo  Pio  Colleoni  (PI.  4 ;  C,  2),  once  the  dwelling  of  Bart. 
Colleoni,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  city  for  an  orphanage  in  1466. 
On  the  groundfloor  are  some  frescoes  by  Paa^ino  da  Nova  and  other 
masters  of  the  16th  cent.,  discovered  under  the  whitewash  in  1889; 
among  them  is  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Colleoni  (fee  of  V2"l  ^^'  to 
the  keeper). 

We  now  return  to  the  station  of  the  cable-tramway  and  proceed 
thence  through  the  Strada  Porta  Dipinta,  passing  (right)  the  church 
of  SanV  Andrea ,  which  contains  a  Madonna  enthroned  with  four 
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saints,  "by  Moretto  (altar  to  the  right;  covered).  Fine  yiew.  The 
street  leads  to  a  small  and  hilly  piazza  with  the  church  of  8,  Michele 
al  Pozzo  Bianco  (PI.  18,  D2;  usnally  closed),  which  contains  good 
frescoes  hy  Lor.  Lotto,  representing  the  Purification  and  Marriage  of 
the  Virgin  (chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir;  partly  concealed  by  the 
altar-piece).  —  We  may  proceed  to  the  right  through  the  Via  Os- 
mano  to  the  ramparts  (p.  182),  or  continue  to  follow  the  Strada 
Porta  Diplnta  to  the  left  to  the  Porta  S.  Agostino  (PI.  D,  2),  near 
which  is  the  old  Gothic  church  of  the  same  name  (now  a  barrack).  — 
Just  below  the  gate  a  footpath,  lined  with  acacias,  leads  to  the  — 

Accademia  Carrara  (PI.  1 ;  E,  2),  situated  a  short  way  outside 
the  Porta  S.  Oaterina  (tramway,  p.  180),  a  school  of  art  with  a 
*Picture  Gallery  (^Galleria  Carrara,  Qal.  Morelli,  and  Qal.  Lochia ; 
open  on  1st  Sun.  and  3rd  Thurs.  of  each  month,  but  daily  from 
30th  Aug.  to  18th  Sept. ;  shown  at  other  times  by  the  custodian, 
gratuity  I/2-I  ^r.).  Lists  of  the  pictures  are  provided.  Catalogue  of 
the  Gal.  Carrara  and  the  Gal.  Lochis  1  fr.,  of  the  Gal.  Morelli  60  c. 

Gallekia  Carbaba.  I.  R.:  Engravings  and  Drawings.  The  paintings 
here  include:  25.  Previtali^  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  opposite,  49.  Belotto 
(Canaletto)y  Arch  of  Titus  \  45-48.  Zuccarelli^  Landscapes.  —  n.  R. :  to  the  left 
on  entering,  *66.  Lotto,^  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine  (1623 •,  landscape  cut  out)*, 
GS.  Pi'evitali,  Madonna  and  [saints ;  67.  Cariani^  Invention  of  the  Cross;  70. 
Francesco  da  S.  Croce,  Annunciation  (1504;  early  work);  75-83.  Moroni^ 
Portraits  (80.  *82,  83,  best ;  81,  an  early  work).  Then,  beyond  a  series  of 
portraits  ("91  the  best)  by  Ohislandi,  the  Bergamasque  Titian  of  the  18th 
cent.,  97.  Previtali,  St.  Anthony,  with  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  Stephen,  and  Law- 
rence; 98.  Oaudenzio  Ferrari,  Madonna  and  Child;  iOO.  Moi'oni,  St.  Jerome 
(in  Moretto's  manner).  —  III.  R. :  to  the  left,  137.  Caroto^  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents ;  165.  Marco  Basaiii,  Head  of  Christ  (1517) ;  •153.  Mantegna,  Ma- 
donna; farther  on,  159.  F.  Brueghel  the  Elder,  The  Woman  taken  in 
adultery  (1565) ;  168.  School  of  Leon,  da  Vinci,  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine ; 
no  number,  "^Lor.  Lotto,  Portrait,  with  fine  moonlight  landscape ;  183.  Pre- 
vitali.  Madonna  with  saints ;  farther  on,  188.  Moroni,  Madonna  and  saints. 

Gallebia  Moeklli,  bequeathed  in  1891  by  the  well-known  art-critic.  — 
I.  R.  To  the  left,  3.  Vine.  Civei'chio,  Annunciation;  6.  Niccolb  da  Foligno, 
Angel;  7.  Bei'n.  Luini,  Madonna;  Franc.  FeteUino,  9.  A  judgment,  *11. 
Marriage  of  Griselda  to  the  Lord  of  Saluzzo  (after  Boccaccio's  Decameron); 
17.  Vitt.  Pisano,  Portrait  of  Lionello  d'Este;  20.  Luca  Signorelli^  Madonna; 
21.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Portrait  of  Giuliano  de*  Medici ;  22.  Boltraffio^  Christ, 
a  half-figure;  23.  Baldovinetti^  Portrait  of  himself;  26.  Ambrogio  de  Predis, 
Portrait  of  a  man;  27.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Madonna;  31.  Ercole  Orandi,  St.  John; 
35.  Benedetto  da  Majano,  Angel  (figure  in  clay) ;  41.  Giov.  Bellini,  Madonna ; 
44.  Bart.  Montagna,  St.  Jerome;  farther  on,  49.  In  the  style  of  Lor.  di  Credi, 
Madonna;  53.  Donatello^(t),  Relief  of  the  Madonna.  —  II.  R.  To  the  left, 
60.  Sodoma  (?),  Madonna;  *61.  Basaiti,  Portrait  (1521);  62.  Bacchiacca, 
Cain  and  Abel;  64.  Cavazzola,  Portrait;  farther  on,  70.  EUheimer,  Land- 
scape, with  St.  Jerome;  75.  A.  van  Ostade,  Boors  in  a  tavern;  '*77.  B. 
Falriiius,  Satyr  and  peasant;  79.  Nie.  Maes,  Portrait;  80.  Rembrandt,  Por- 
trait of  a  woman  (1635);  83.  Frans  Hals,  Portrait  of  a  man;  farther  on, 
86.  BruegMl  the  Elder,  Boors  brawling;  88.  /.  van  der  Meer  of  Haarlem, 
Landscape;  91.  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany,  Transitoriness  (1882);  90. 
Lenbach,  Portrait  of  Morelli ;  farther  on,  98.  Moretto,  Christ  and  the  Wo- 
man of  Samaria;  108.  Small  water-colour  copy  of  Giorgione,  Madonna  with 
SS.  Rochus  and  Anthony  (original  in  Madrid). 

GallbriaLoohis.  I.  R. :  entrance-wall,  2.  (7aWaw<, Portrait  of  a  woman; 
opposite,  55.  Moretto,  Holy  Family.  —  II.  R. :  entrance-wall,  179.  Giorgione, 
Laadseape  with  mythological  accessories ;  above  the  exit-door,  49-51,  84. 
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O.  Ferrari,  Gapids;  to  the  left,  82-34.  A.  BchiatKme  (ascribed  by  Friszoni 
to  Lor,  Lotto\  Stadies  of  sainta^  36.  Moroni,  Madonna,  two  saints  below } 
67.  Rubmt,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes  (a  sketch  in  colours)^  to  the  right,  69. 
Ohiilandi,  Portrait  of  a  boy;  60,  61.  P.  Longhi,  Venetian  scenes;  47. 
Tiepolo,  Sketch  for  an  altar-piece ;  above,  41,  42.  Pari*  Bordone,  Vintage ; 
opposite.  93,  94.  Guardi,  Views  of  Venice.  —  III.  R.  To  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance, i40.  Qiov.  Bellini,  Madonna  (an  early  work ;  retouched) ;  128.  Mon- 
tagna.  Madonna  between  SB.  Sebastian  and  Rochus  (1487);  129.  C.  Cri- 
vellij  Madonna;  138.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Pietjt  (an  early  work) ;  130.  ^«n«.  Holy 
Family;  "^137.  Boltraffio,  Madonna  and  Child;  131.  Zena^tf  (more  probably 
Ambrogio  Borgognone),  Madonna  and  Child;  233.  Cosimo  Tura,  Madonna; 
ibS.Seboit.  del  Piombo(f),  Portrait;  151.  After  Bellini,  The  doge  Loredan 
(original  in  London);  154.  Mantegna  (Bontignorit),  Portrait  of  Vetpatiano 
Oomaga;  160.  Oiovenone,  Madonna  with  saints;  Mantegna  (more  probably 
Oregorio  Schiavone),  159.  St.  Alexius,  161.  St.  Jerome;  168.  Pensabene,  Ador- 
ation of  the  Child ;  235.  Carpaccio,  Nativity  of  the  Virgin ;  170.  Caroto, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  169.  School  of  Mantegna.  Resurrection ;  185.  Lor, 
Lotto,  Holy  Family  with  St.  Catharine  (1533);  184.  CaiHani,  Portrait  of  a 
man;  174.  Moroni,  Portrait  of  a  man;  *183.  Palma  Vecchio,  Madonna  be- 
tween SS.  John  and  Mary  Magdalen ;  177.  Morettc  (not  Titian),  Christ  ap- 
pearing to  a  donor  (signed  1518);  22i.  Oarofalo^  Madonna  and  SS.  Bochus 
and  Sebastian;  221.  Oiac.  Franeia,  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  207.  Raphael, 
St.  Sebastian  (early  work,  painted  in  Perugino's  school);  !^.  Antonello 
da  Messina,  St.  Sebastian ;  218.  Dosso  Dossi,  Madonna  with  St.  George  and 
a  canonized  bishop;  ^^.  Vine.  Foppa,  St.  Jerome. 

A  more  extensive  view  than  that  from  the  ramparts  (p.  182)  is 
obtained  from  the  old  Castello  (PI.  A,  1),  about  8/4  M.  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  Porta  S.  Alessandro  (Pi.  B,  2).  There  is  a  small  osteria  at 
the  top.  —  About  1^4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  Castello  is  the  Pclsco 
del  TedescJU,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  Valle  Brembana. 

Steam  Tramway  from  Bergamo  to  Soncino,  26  M.  Intermediate  stations : 
3M.  Seriate  (p.  185);  V/iTS..  Cavemago,  the  station  for  (1  M.)  ifa(pa<^a,  the 
ancestral  chateau  of  Bart.  GoUeoni,  with  frescoes  by  Romanino;  151/2  M. 
Romano.  From  (26  M.)  Soncino  (p.  193)  a  tramway  runs  to  Cremona  (p.  177) 
and  Lodi  (p.  316).  —  From  Bergamo  (rail,  station,  PI.  D,  6)  to  Trezzo  and 
Monza,  see  p.  138.  —  Railway  via  Ponte  San  Pietro  (p.  I80)  and  Usmate- 
Carnate  to  Seregno,  see  p.  138.  From  Seregno  to  Saronno,  Butto  Artizio, 
and  Novara,  see  p.  61. 

Fbom  Bergamo  (railway -station;  PI.  E,  6)  to  Pomtb  della  Selva, 
18  M.,  railway  in  1V«-1V<  ^^"i  through  the  picturesque  and  industrial  Valle 
Seriana.  The  train  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Serio.  4V4  M.  Alzano 
(where  S.  Martino  contains  one  of  Lotto's  best  works,  Death  of  Peter 
Martyr;  good  wood-carvings  in  the  sacristies).  6  M.  Nembi-o;  8  M.  Albino. 
The  line  ascends,  supported  at  places  by  arches,  over  the  bed  of  the  Serio. 
lO^/s  M.  Cene;  11  M.  Oazzaniga-Fiorano,  the  latter  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pretty  valley  of  (^andino.  121/2  M.  Vertova.  The  train  follows  the  brawling 
Serio,  crosses  the  Bondo  descending  from  the  left,  the  road,  the  Riso,  and 
then  the  Nossa  at  (17  M.)  Ponte  di  Nossa. 

18  M.  Ponte  della  Selva  (*Inn)  is  at  present  the  terminus  of  the  line. 
Road  thence  by  Olusone  (2165  ft. ;  Alb.  Oambero,  fair ;  Alb.  Reale),  with 
its  interesting  church,  to  Lovere  (p.  194). 

Interesting  excursion  from  Ponte  della  Selva  or  from  Olusone  to  the 
Bbrgamabque  Alps.  —  From  Glusone  we  proceed  via  Ogna  and  Ardesio  to 
the  {4VaM.)  Ponte  diBrialto,  where  we  reach  the  road  running  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Serio  from  Ponte  della  Selva.  We  then  go  on  via  (2V«  M.) 
Oromo  (2198  ft. ;  •Osteria  deiTerzi ;  guides.  Is.  Bonetti,  II.  Zamboni,  A.  Scacchi) 
and  (4  M.)  Fiumenero  (2560  ft. ;  inn)  to  (3  M.)  Bondione  (2920  ft ;  ""Alb.  della 
Cascata,  above  the  village,  unpretending;  guides,  Placido  and  Serafino 
Bonacorsi),  the  last  village  in  the  Val  Seriana.  Bridle-paths  lead  from  here 
on  both  banks  of  the  Serio  (that  on  the  left  bank  preferable),  passing 
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pictaresqae  cascades  and  ravines  (Ooi  di/oncc^  Ooi  del  edi),  to  the  (2hrs.) 
magrnificent  '^Cascata  del   Serio,  which  descends  in  three  leaps  from  a 
height  of  about  1000  ft.  into  a  romantic  caldron  enyironed  by  snow-clad 
mountains  (best  view  from  the  Belvedere,  with  its  iron  railing).    Above  the 
falls  is  the  Plan  del  Barbellino  (6175  ft.;  3hrs.  from  Bondion^),  with  the 
small  and  old  ref age-hut  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club,  whence  the  Monte 
Gleno  (9460  ft. :  31/2-4  hrs.)   and  the  Pizzo  di  Coca  (10,015  ft. ;  5  hrs.)  may 
be  ascended.  About  V4  br.  farther  up  is  the  new  Rifttgio  Curb  (6215  ft.)  of 
the  club,  finely  situated  at  the  S.E.  base  of  the  Pizzo  del  Diavolo  (9600  ft. ; 
4  hrg.,  not  difficult).    Hence  we  may  proceed  over  the  Passo  di  Barbellino 
(ca.  9050  ft.)  and  through  the  finely  wooded  Val  Malgina  to  San  Oiacomo 
and  (7-8  hrs.)  Teglio  (p.  151),  in  the  Val  Tellina  (a  pleasant  trip).    Or  we 
may  pass  the  small  Barbellino  Lake  (6995  ft.  ^  to  the  N.E.)  and  the  sources 
of  the  Serio  and  ascend  steeply  to  (3  hrs.)  the  Passo  di  Caronella  (8565  ft.), 
to  the  W.  of  Monte  Torrena;  we  then  descend  through  the  Valle  di  Caro- 
nella to  (3  hrs.),  Carona  (8710  ft. ;  accommodation  at  the  Curb's)  and  (l^s  hr.) 
Tresenda  (p.  151). 

Fboh  Bbbgaho  to  Lovbek,  28  M.,  diligence  once  daily.  —  The  road 
at  first  follows  the  direction  of  the  railway  to  Brescia  and  then  runs  vitl  (8M.) 
Tretcorre^  2M.  to  the  N.E.  of  station  Qorlago  (see  below;  diligence),  with 
frequented  sulphur-baths,  into  the  Val  Cavallina.  [Near  Trescorre  is  the 
Villa  Suardi,  with  admirable  frescoes  by  Lor.  Lotto,  dating  from  1524.] 
The  road  ascends  the  Val  Cavallina,  passing /Sfpinone  and  the  pretty  lake 
of  the  same  name,  and  finally  descends  to  0&  M.)  Lovere  (p.  194). 

FsoM  Lecco  to  Bbbscia  yiA  Beboamo. 

52  M.    Railway  in  S-SVa  hrs.   (fares  9fr.  40,  6fr.  60,  4fr.  25  c.). 

LeccOj  seep.  141.  — 21/2  M.  Maggianico;  41/2M.  Calolzio  (p.  141). 
—  10  M.  Ciaano  Bergamasco ;  I21/2M.  Pontida;  14  M.  Mapello, — 
16  M.  Ponte  S,  PietrOj  with  a  pretty  church  and  an  old  castle,  the 
junction  for  Seregno  (see  p.  184).  —  We  cross  the  Brembo  (p.  181). 
2OV2  M.  Bergamo  (p.  180).  --  Near  (23 V2  M.)  Seriate  the  Serio  is 
.crossed.  30  M.  Albano-Sanf  Alessandro;  81 1/2  M.  Orumello  del 
Monte,  The  Oglio  (p.  198),  descending  from  Lago  d'Iseo,  is  next 
crossed.  34  M.  Palazzolo  (branch  to  Paratico,  p.  193):  391/2  M.  Coc- 
caglio,  with  the  convent  of  MonV  Orfano  on  a  height;  4O1/2  M.  Rovato 
(p.  186);  441/2  M.  Ospitaletto  Bresciar^o,  —  52  M.  Brescia,  see  p.  187. 

33.  From  Milan  to  Verona. 

93  M.  Railway  in  2»/4-6»/4  hrs.  (fares  16  fr.  95,  11  fr.  90,  7  fr.  65  c, 
express,  18  fr.  65,  13  fr.  10  c).  The  *Train  de  Luxe'  (Cannes -Vienna) 
mentioned  at  p.  20  may  be  used  in  winter  (2V2  hrs.).  —  Railway  Stations 
in  Verona,  see  p.  207. 

Milan,  see  p.  105.  —  7  M.  Limito;  91/2^.  Vignate;  12 M.  Melzo, 
At  (16  M.)  Caaaano  d'Adda,  a  considerable  place  with  handsome 
houses  and  3500  Inhab.,  we  cross  the  blue  Adda. 

20  M.  Treviglio  (Regina  d^JnghUterra),  a  town  of  10,000  inhab., 
is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Cremona  and  Bergamo  (pp.  177, 180)  and 
is  also  connected  by  steam-tramways  with  Milan  and  Monza  (p.  137), 
Bergamo  (p.  180),  Oaravaggio  (p.  177),  and  Lodi  (p.  316).  The 
church  of  8,  Martina  has  an  altar-piece  by  Buttinone  and  Zenale. 

221/2  M.  Vidalengo;  251/2  M.  Morengo,  The  train  crosses  the 
Serio  (j>.  184).    28  M.  Romano  di  Lomhardia;  32  M.  Calcio.   The 
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Oglio  (p.  193)  is  crossed.  36^2  M.  Chiariy  an  old  and  indnstrions 
town  of  6000  inhab. ;  40y2  M.  Rovato  (Rail.  Restaurant),  junction 
of  the  Bergamo-Biescia  line  described  at  p.  185  and  starting-point 
of  the  steam-tramway  to  Iseo  (R.  36).  44^2  M.  Ospitaletto  Bresciano, 

52  M.  Brescia,  see  p.  187. 

From  Bbescia  to  Parma  ,  67  M.  ,  railway  in  2*/4-33/4  brs.  (fares  10  fr. 
30.  7  fr.  20,  4  fr.  65  c).  —  The  chief  intermediate  stations  are  Viadana 
(14  M.\  p.  225),  Fiadena  (SlVi  M.\  p.  180),  junction  of  the  Cremona  and 
Mantua  line,  and  (42  M.)  Casalmaggiore  (p.  180),  connected  with  Cremona 
by  steam-tramway.  —  57  M.  Parma^  see  p.  321. 

From  Brescia  to  Cremona  and  Pavt'a,  see  p.  176^  to  Bergamo  and  Lecco^ 
see  p.  185. 

The  slopes  near  Brescia  are  sprinkled  with  villas.  56  M.  Rez- 
zato.  The  Chiese  is  crossed.  61 1/2  M.  Ponte  8,  Marco,  Beyond 
(65  M.)  Lonato  a  short  tunnel  and  a  long  cutting. 

A  long  viaduct  now  carries  the  line  to  (68  M.)  Desentano 
(p.  198).  Admirable  survey  in  clear  weather  to  the  left  of  the  blue 
Logo  di  Oarda  and  the  peninsula  of  Sirmione  (p.  198). 

72  M.  San  Martino  delle  Battaglie,  A  monument  on  the  right 
commemorates  the  battle  of  Solferino,  where  the  French  and  Pied- 
montese  under  Emp.  Napoleon  III.  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  de- 
feated the  Austrians  under  Emp.  Francis  Joseph,  24th  June,  1859. 

The  village  of  Solferino  lies  on  the  S.W.  margin  of  the  hills  bordering 
the  Lago  di  Garda  on  the  S. ,  about  V/t  M.  to  the  S.  of  Desenzano  and 
about  5  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  S.  Martino.  It  forme^  the  centre  of  the 
Austrian  position,  and  was  taken  about  1  p.m.  by  the  French  guards.  The 
ground  northeastwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Lago  di  Garda  was  held  by 
General  Benedek,  who  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  Piedmontese  until 
nightfall,  and  only  abandoned  his  position  on  receiving  the  order  to  retreat. 
The  left  wing  of  the  Austrian  army,  attacked  by  the  French  under 
General  Niel,  also  maintained  its  position  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
—  Hurried  travellers  content  themselves  with  a  visit  to  the  Tower  of 
S.  Martino,  ^/i  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  railway-station  of  that  name  (see 
above).  This  struciure,  erected  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Solferino 
and  converted  into  a  military  museum  in  1893,  stands  upon  a  platform 
65  ft.  in  width  and  rises  to  a  height  of  243  ft.  We  first  enter  a  circular 
chamber,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue  by  Ant.  Dal  Zotto^  represent- 
ing Victor  Emmanuel  II.  as  the  commander  of  the  Italian  troops  at 
Solferino.  On  the  walls  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  King,  and  on 
the  vaulting  are  eight  allegorical  figures  representing  the  chief  cities  of 
Italy,  all  painted  in  wax-colours  by  Viit.  Brestanin.  The  side -chapels 
contain  busts  of  the  eight  Italian  generals  who  fell  in  the  wars  of  inde- 
pendence. From  the  round  chamber  an  easy  staircase,  ascending  through 
two  passages,  with  bronze  tablets  containing  the  names  of  the  650,000  fight- 
ers for  the  unity  of  Italy,  leads  to  seven  rooms,  one  above  another, 
each  containing  a  battle-painting  and  reminiscences  of  one  of  the  seven 
campaigns  of  the  wars.  From  the  uppermost  room  we  emerge  on  the 
platform  of  the  tower,  which  not  only  commands  the  battlefield  (chief 
points  indicated  by  arrows)  but  also  affords  an  extensive  *View  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda  and  the  chain  of  the  Alps.  Near  the  tower  is  a  Charnel 
House^  surrounded  by  cypresses. 

77  M.  Peschiera.  The  station  (Restaurant,  d^j.  orD.  2-3  fr.)  lies 

V2  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  town  (Tre  Corone,  dirty,  R.  172^^.);  the 

pier  is  near  the  gate,  to  the  right  (omn.,  see  p.  201).    Peschiera, 

a  strong  fortress  with  1700  inhab.,  lies  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the 

Lago  di  Garda,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Mincio,  which  the  train  crosses. 
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On  30th  May,  1848,  the  place  was  taken  "by  the  Pledmontese  after  a 
gallant  defence  by  the  Austrian  General  Rath^  which  lasted  six  weeks. 
79 Y2  M.  Castelnuovo  di  Verona;  831/2  M.  Sommacampagna ; 
91  M.  Verona  Porta  Nuova.  The  Adige  is  crossed;  fine  view  of  the 
town  to  the  left.    93  M.  Verona  Porta  VescovOf  see  p.  207. 


34.    Brescia. 

The  Bailway  Station  (PI.  A,  4  5  *Eestaurant)  lies  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the 
town,  near  the  Porta  Stazione.    Town  Office  in  the  Via  Larga  (PI.  B,  (?,  3). 

Hotels.  *H6tel  Bbescia,  Via  Larga;  Albekgo  d'Italia  (PI.  c;  C,  3), 
B.,  L.,  «fe  A.  21/2-31/2,  B.  li/z,  d^j.  2V2,  P.  31/2,  pens.  9,  omn.  V«  fr. ;  Gallo, 
Piazza  del  Duomo,  Vicolo  del  Gallo,  well  spoken  of;  Fbnicb  (PI.  a;  C, 
2,  3),  Piazza  del  Duomo,  not  too  clean,  R.  2,  L.  V2>  A.  Vzj  omn.  ^4  fr- » 
Oahbeko  (PI.  b:  C,  3),  Corso  del  Teatro,  R.  2,  omn.  lAfr.r  Gapfbllo 
(PI.  d;  C,3). 

Cafes  adjacent  to  the  theatre,  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  etc. 

Photographs:  Capiianio^  near  the  Porta  Venezia. 

Cabs  (Cittadine):  85c.  per  drive,  IVzfr.  per  hour. 

Tramway  from  the  railway-station  and  Porta  Hilano  to  Porta  Venezia. 


Frincipdl  Attractions  (1  day).    Municipio  (p.  188);  Cathedral  (p.  188); 

ection  of  Antiquities  (p.  189);  San  Clemen te  (p.  190);  Tosio  and  Mar- 

tinengo  Galleries  (pp.  190,  191);  SS.  Nazzaro  e  Celso  (p.  192);  S.  Francesco 


Collection  of  Antiquities  (p.  189);  San  Clemente  (p.  190);  Tosio  and  Mar 
tinengo  Galleries  (pp.  190,  191);  SS.  Nazzaro  e  Celso  (p.  192);  S.  Francescc 
(p.  192);  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  (p.  191);  walk  near  the  Castello  (p.  193). 


Brescia  (460  ft.),  capital  of  a  province  and  see  of  a  bishop, 
with  61,000  inhab.  (incl.  suburbs),  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  and  its  numerous  fountains  of  limpid  water  lend 
it  an  additional  charm.  Ironwares,  and  particularly  weapons  (hence 
*Brescia  armata'),  form  the  staple  commodities,  many  of  the  fire- 
arms used  by  the  Italian  army  being  made  here.  The  woollen,  linen, 
and  silk  factories  are  also  worthy  of  mention. 

Brescia,  the  ancient  Celtic  Brixia^  afterwards  a  Roman  colony,  vied 
with  Milan  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  as  one  of  the  wealthiest 
cities  of  Lombardy ,  but  in  1512  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  French 
under  Gaston  de  Foix  (p.  372)  after  an  obstinate  defence.  Five  years  later 
it  was  restored  to  Venice,  to  which  it  belonged  till  1797,  but  it  has 
never  recovered  its  ancient  importance.  On  1st  April,  1849,  the  town  was 
bombarded  and  taken  by  the  Austrians  under  Haynau.  —  Ai*nold  of  Brescia, 
a  pupil  of  Ab^lard,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  reforming 
movement  in  Italy  in  the  middle  ages;  he  attacked  the  secular  power 
and  wealth  of  the  clergy,  and  after  being  excommunicated  by  Hadrian  IV. 
was  executed  in  1155. 

Brescia  is  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  art  as  the  birthplace  of 
Alessandro  Bonvicino,  surnamed  il  Moretto  (1498-1555),  who  appears  to  have 
studied  exclusively  at  his  native  place,  and  whose  teacher  is  said  to  have 
been  IToriano  Ferramola  of  Brescia.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
the  assumption  that  he  was  influenced  by  Titian  and  the  Roman  school. 
Like  the  Veronese  masters,  he  is  distinguished  from  the  Venetian  school, 
with  which  he  has  erroneously  been  classed,  by  the  comparative  soberness 
of  his  colouring  ('subdued  silvery  tone'),  although  he  vies  with  the  Vene- 
tians in  richness  and  brilliancy,  while  he  sometimes  reveals  a  full  measure 
of  the  ideality  of  the  golden  period  of  art.  Bonvicino  began  his  career 
as  a  painter  in  his  18th  year.  He  rarely  extended  the  sphere  of  his  labours 
beyond  his  native  place,  and  Brescia  is  therefore  abundantly  stored  with 
his  works.  The  churches  here  (such  as  S.  Clemente,  p.  190)  display  his 
fertility,  both  as  a  painter  'al  fresco'  and  in  oils,  forining  quite  a  museum 
of  his    pictures,    S.   Giovanni  Evangelista  (p.  191),  SS.  Nazzaro  e  Celso 
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(p.  193),  Madonn*  del  MinteoU  (p.  192),  and  the  Oalleria  Msrtinengo  (p.  191) 
all  contain  admirable  specimens  of  his  powers.  Among  Horetto's  pupil* 
was  Cfiov.  Batt.  Moroni  (1510-78),  one  of  tiie  best  portrait-painters  of  the 
Renaissance.  Another  eminent  master  of  Brescia,  a  contemporary  of 
Bonvicino,  was  Oirol.  Romanino  (1485-1566);  his  best  works  are  to  be 
seen  in  S.  Francesco  (p.  192),  S.  Giov.  Evangelista  (p.  191),  and  at  Padua. 

—  Brescia  also  contains  several  interesting  antiquities  (p.  189). 

The  centre  of  the  town  is  the  pictoiesque  Piazza  Vbcchia,  in 
which  rises  the  *Mimicipio  (PI.  30;  B,  C,  2),  nsuaUy  called  La 
Loggia,  begun  by  Fromentone  of  Vicenza  in  1489  on  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  of  Vulcan ,  with  a  'putto'  frieze  by  Jacopo  Sansovino  and 
window-mouldings  by  Palladio,  The  interior  was  half  destroyed  by 
a  fire  in  1575.  The  exterior  of  this  magnificent  structure  is  almost 
overladen  with  ornamentation.  On  the  groundfloor  is  a  deep  colon- 
nade ;  in  front  are  pillars  and  pilasters.  The  upper  floor  recedes 
considerably.  —  The  handsome  adjacent  building  on  the  right,  the 
Archivio  e  Camera  Notarile  (PI.  1),  is  prohably  also  by  Fromentone. 
(The  traveller  should  walk  round  the  whole  building.) 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza ,  above  an  arcade,  rises  the 
Torre  dell'  Orologio ,  or  clock-tower ,  with  a  large  dial  (twice  1  to 
12).   The  bell  is  struck  by  two  iron  figures  as  at  Venice  (p.  257). 

—  To  the  left  rises  a  Monument j  erected  by  Victor  Emmanuel  n.  in 
1864  to  the  Brescians  who  fell  during  the  gallant  defence  of  their 
town  against  the  Austrians  in  1849  (PI.  26).  —  The  third  side  of 
the  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  Monte  di  Pieth  (formerly  the  Prigioni)^ 
a  plain  Renaissance  building  with  a  handsome  loggia. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  Piazza  Vecchia  Is  the  *Dxiomo  Wuovo  (PI.  8 ; 

0,  3),  or  episcopal  cathedral,  begun  in  1604  by  Lattanzio  Oambara 

(but  the  dome  not  completed  till  1825) ,  one  of  the  best  churches 

of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 

with  a  lengthened  choir. 

Intbriob.  By  the  first  pillar  on  the  right  is  the  large  ^Monument  of 
Bishop  Nava  (d.  1831) ,  with  groups  in  marble  and  a  relief  by  Monti  of 
Ravenna  \  by  the  first  pillar  on  the  left,  the  monument  of  Bishop  Ferrari. 
The  second  altar  on  the  right  is  adorned  with  modern  statues  in  marble 
of  Faith,  by  Selaroni^  and  Hope,  by  Emanueli.  and  a  modern  painting, 
Christ  healing  the  sick,  by  QrtgoUUi.  Then  (3rd  altar  on  the  right),  a 
sarcophagus  with  small  ^Beliefs  (date  about  1500),  containing  the  *^ Corpora 
D.  D.  Apollonii  et  PhilastrV^  transferred  hither  in  1674  from  the  crypt  of 
the  old  cathedral.  —  High-altar-piece,  an  Assumption  by  Zoboli,  designed 
by  Conca.    In  the  dome,  the  four  Evangelists,  alto-reliefs  in  marble. 

From  a  door  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  altars  25  steps  descend 
to  the  Duomo  Vecchio  (PI.  9;  C,  3),  generally  called  La  Botonda, 
situated  on  the  low  ground  to  the  S.  of  the  Duomo  Nuovo  (shown 
by  the  sacristan  of  the  Duomo  Nuovo,  who  lives  at  the  back  of 
the  choir); 

This  massive  dome-structure  is  circular,  as  its  name  imports^with  an 
ambulatory,  and  rests  on  eight  short  pillars  in  the  interior.  The  sub- 
structure is  very  ancient  (9th  cent.),  while  the  drum  and  cupola  (Ro- 
manesque) date  from  the  12th  century.  The  transept  and  choir  with 
lateral  chapels  at  the  back  were  added  at  a  very  early  period.  Altar 
piece,  an  *A8sumption  by  Moretto  (1526) ;  on  the  right  side,  a  Presentation 
m  the  Temple,  and  on  the  left,  SS.  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  by  Ronuminot  on 
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the  left,  Palma  Veeehio  (f)y  Holy  Family  (retouched).  —  Below  the  dome 
is  the  crypt,  or  Basilica  di  S.  Filastro^  supported  l)y  42  columns. 

Opposite  the  E.  side  of  the  Duomo  Nnovo  is  the  entrance  to 
tlie«BibUotecaQniriniaiia(Pl.  5,  C3;  fee  V2fr0»  of  40,000  vols., 
bequeathed  to  the  town  in  1750  hy  Cardinal  Quirini.  Several 
curiosities  are  preserved  in  a  separate  cahinet.  (Admission  daily, 
11-3,  in  winter  10-3,  except  Wed.,  Sun.,  and  high  festivals ;  vaca- 
tion from  1st  Oct.  to  2nd  No  v.  J 

Book  of  the  Gospels  of  the  9th  cent.,  with  gold  letters  on  purple 
vellum;  Koran  in  12  vols.,  with  miniatures  and  gilding;  an  old  Book  of 
the  Gospels,  and  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  by  Eusehius  (10th  c«ait.), 
^eith  miniatures;  MS.  of  i>an<«  on  parchment,  with  miniatures;  a  Petrarch 
of  1470  with  various  illustrations  C  Petrarca  figwratoi')  and  written  annota- 
tions; a  Dante  with  numerous  wood-cuts,  printed  at  Brescia  in  1487,  etc. 

The  Broletto(Pl.  29 ;  0,  2),  adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  N., 
is  a  massive  huilding  of  the  12tli  cent.,  but  afterwards  disflgured. 
Anciently  the  town-hall,  it  now  contains  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
part  of  it  is  used  as  a  prison.  Handsome  court,  partly  in  the  Re- 
naissance style.  The  campanile  on  the  S.  side,  la  Torre  del  Popolo^ 
belongs  to  the  original  edifice.  —  A  well-preserved  fragment  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  street  ascending  hence,  with  circular 
windows  and  brick  mouldings,  is  also  interesting. 

The  street  skirting  the  N.  side  of  the  Broletto  leads  towards  the 
E. ,  passing  (left)  a  small  piazza,  in  which  is  the  entrance  to  the 
*Miuexim  of  Antiquities  (Museo  Civico  Eth  Romana;  PI.  28 ,  D  2; 
week-days  10-4,  Nov.  to  Feb.  10-3,  fee  1  fr.,  which  admits  also  to 
the  MedlsBval  Museum;  free  on  the  first  and  third  Sun.  in  each 
month  and  on  each  Sun.  and  Thurs.  in  August,  1-4;  visitors  knock). 
The  museum  occupies  an  ancient  Corinthian  temple,  excavated  in 
1822,  which,  according  to  Inscriptions,  was  erected  by  Vespasian  in 
A.D.  72.  The  dilapidated,  but  exceedingly  picturesque  temple 
stands  on  a  lofty  substructure,  with  a  projecting  colonnade  of  ten 
columna  and  four  pillars  to  which  the  steps  ascend,  and  has  three 
cellar  of  moderate  depth. 

The  pavement  of  the  Principal  Hall  has  been  restored  from  the 
original  remains.  By  the  back-wall,  as  in  the  other  chambers,  is  placed 
an  ancient  altar.  Among  the  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures  is  an 
archaic  head;  also  two  tombs  of  the  flint  period.  —  The  Side  Rooh  on 
the  right  contains  ancient  glass,  vases,  coins,  bronzes,  etc.  —  In  the  Room 
on  the  left  are  fragments  of  a  colossal  temple-figure,  architectural  frag- 
ments, gilded  busts,  a  relief  of  a  naval  battle,  breastplate  of  a  war-horse, 
and  above  all  a  statue  of  **Victory,  excavated  in  1826 ,  a  bronze  figure 
about  6V2  ft.  in  height,  with  a  silver-plated  diadem  round  her  head,  a 
(restored)  shield,  on  which  she  is  about  to  write,  in  her  left  hand,  and 
a  (restored)  helmet  under  her  left  foot,  one  of  the  most  precious  existing 
specimens  of  ancient  plastic  art. 

The  Via  San  Zeno  leads  hence  to  the  E.  to  the  Via  dei  Padri 
Riformati,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  right,  is  the  old  church  of 
Santa  Oiulia,  containing  the  Mediseyal  Museum  (^Museo  Civico  Etk 
Cristiana;  PI,  27,  D  2;  adm.  same  price  and  times  as  the  Museum 
of  Antiquities,  see  above). 
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In  the  Vkstibcle,  a  bust  of  Paolo  Sarpi  (p.  282).  In  the  Kew  Pakt  of 
the  church,  on  the  wall  to  the  left,  fine  weapons,  architectural  remains 
with  interesting  ornaments  of  the  Lombard  period,  early  mediaeval  sculp- 
tures ,  Majolicas ;  in  front,  the  'Cross  of  St.  Helen',  of  8th  cent,  work- 
manship, decorated  with  gems  of  various  periods  and  a  miniature  glass 
painting,  three  portraits  of  the  5th  cent;  in  the  centre,  ivory  reliefs, 
including  consular  diptychs  of  Boethius  and  Lampadius  (5th  cent.)  and 
the  Diptychon  Quirinianum,  medallions,  Renaissance  bronzes;  on  tlie 
wall,  Venetian  glass,  small  figures  in  marble  from  a  tribuna  in  the  Bro- 
letto,  marble  door  (16th  cent.)  from  a  church  at  Ghiari.  The  cabinet  on 
the  right  contains  Limoges  and  Venetian  enamel,  and  the  *Lipsanoteca* 
or  sides  of  a  reliquary  of  the  4th  cent.,  carved  in  ivory  and  arranged  in 
the  iprm.  of  a  cross.  —  In  the  Old  Pabt  of  the  church,  the  monument  of 
the  Venetian  general  Orsini  (1510) ,  and  the  Mausoleum  of  Marcantonio 
Martinengo  (16th  cent.),  with  reliefs  in  bronze,  from  the  church  of  S. 
Cristo  (the  facade  of  which,  with  its  interesting  brick  ornamentation,  rises 
on  a  height  to  the  right  in  front  of  the  museum).  The  lectern  opposite  is 
adorned  with  intarsia  by  Raffaello  da.Brescia  (1518).  —  On  the  back-wall, 
a  fresco  of  the  16th  cent.,  below  which  we  look  through  a  window  into 
the  old  church  of  8.  Salvatore^  with  capitals  of  the  6th  cent,  and  a  crypt. 

From  the  Medlseval  Museum  a  street  descends  to  a  small  piazza, 
where  remains  of  an  ancient  edifice  are  built  into  the  wall  of 
No.  285.   A  little  to  the  left  is  — 

San  Clemente  (PI.  15 ;  D,  3),  a  small  church  containing  a  modern 
monument  of  Moretto  (p.  187 ;  to  the  left)  and  five  of  his  works, 
much  injured  by  retouching.  The  church  is  badly  lighted  and  is 
closed  9-12;  sacristan,  in  the  lane  to  the  W. 

On  the  right,  2nd  altar,  ^SS.  Cecilia,  Barbara,  Agnes,  Agatha,  and 
Lucia:  a  charming  composition,  in  which  the  repellant  attributes  of 
martyrdom  are  handled  with  such  marvellous  naivete  as  almost  to  assume 
an  attractive  air  (C.  &  C).  On  the  left,  1st  altar,  St.  Ursula;  2nd  altar, 
Madonna  with  SS.  Catharine  of  Alexandria,  Catharine  of  Siena,  Paul,  and 
Jerome^  3rd  altar,  Abraham  and  Melchisedech.  *High-al tar-piece.  Madonna 
with  St.  Clement  and  other  saints. 

A  little  to  the  S.E.  is  Santa  Maria  Calchera  (P1.21  j  D,  3).  First 
altar  to  the  left:  Simon  the  Pharisee  and  Christ  by  Moretto,  Second 
altar  to  the  right :  St.  ApoUonius  by  Romanino,  High-altar :  Visit- 
ation, by  Calisto  da  Lodi  (1525).  —  Adjacent  is  the  Porta  Venezia, 
with  a  bronze  statue  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  (PI.  25 ;  E,  3).  Tram- 
way, see  p.  187. 

Besides  the  aboYe  museums  the  town  also  possesses  valuable 
collections  of  ancient  and  modern  pictures ,  drawings ,  engravings, 
sculptures,  etc.  These  are  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Tosio  (PI.  24  j 
D,  3),  Via  Tosio,  and  in  the  Palazzo  Martinengo  (p.  191).  Adm.  as 
to  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  (p.  189);  fee  1  fr. 

The  Palazzo  Tosio  and  its  collections  were  bequeathed  to  the  town  by 
Count  Tosio.  —  Room  IV :  3, 21.  Mcusimo  d^Azeglio,  Landscapes.  —  Boon  VI : 
*1,  '2.  Thorwaldsen^  Night  and  Day.  —  Boom  IX :  1.  Baruzzi^  Silvia,  a  statue 
in  marble,  from  Tasso.  —  Boom  X:  *'12.  Thortoaldsen^  Ganymede.  — 
Octagon  :  1.  Bartolini,  Boy  treading  grapes  ^  2.  Oandolfi  (after  Thonoaldsen), 
Genius  of  Music.  —  Cabinet  of  Eleonoba:  1.  Eleonora  d'^Este,  a  bust  by 
Canova.  —  Booms  XIII  and  XIV  contain  earlier  works.  Boom  XIII:  6, 
Fr.  Albania  Venus  and  Graces;  12.  RaiboUni^  sumamed  Franeia^  Madonna 
and  Child;  13.  Gtsare  da  Sesto  (?  more  probably  Timoteo  Viti)^  Young 
Christ;  14.  Tintoretto^  Portrait;  17.  Luca  d^Olanda  (?),  Nun  and  woman 
praying;  18.  Portrait,   of  the  school  of  P.  Veronete;  29,  30.     Cfiov.  Bait. 
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Jforoniy  Portraits;  *34.  Lor,  Lotto^  Adoration  of  the  Child;  35.  8chool  of 
Raphael,,  Madonna;  86.  Moretto^  Annunciation  (early  work);  "^37.  Raphael^ 
Christ  teaching,  with  crown  of  thorns  and  wounds  (painted  in  Florence 
still  under  Umbrian  influence;  1505);  38.  Fra  Bartolommeo^  Holy  Family 
(spoiled  by  retouching) ;  39.  Moretto^  TuUia  of  Aragon  as  daughter  of  He- 
rodias.  —  Room  XIV  (entrance-room) :  83.  Caravaffgio^  Flute-player.  Booms 
XV  and  XVI,  on  the  groundfloor,  contain  modern  works.  Boom  XVI: 
1.  Laocoon,  in  marble,  hj  Ferrari;  4.  Monti^  Bust  of  Galileo ;  5,  6.  Copies 
of  Canova''s  colossal  busts  of  himself  and  of  Napoleon  I.  by  Oandolfi. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  beyond  the  Corse  Magenta,  we  reach  a 
large  square  (PI.  D,  4),  on  the  S.  side  of  which  rises  the  Talazzo 
Martinengo,  containing,  on  the  first  floor,  a  considerable  collection 
of  pictures.  The  most  valuable  are  those  by  Moretto  and  other 
Brescian  masters. 

This  palace  with  its  treasures  of  art  was  bequeathed  by  Count  Mart- 
inengo.—  Boom  B:  8.  Qambara  (p.  188),  Portrait  of  himself;  9.  Moretto^  Holy 
Family  (fresco) ;  10, 11.  Romcatino^  Christ  at  Emmau&.and Magdalen  at  Jesus^ 
feet ;  end-wall,  to  the  left,  16.  Oiov.  Donato  Montorfano  (?),  St.  George  killing 
the  dragon ;  Moretto,  18.  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Christ,  *17.  The  disciples 
at  Emmaus;  Romanino,  14.  SS.  Paul,  John,  and  other  saints,  15.  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  with  saints,  18.  Portrait;  19.  Moretto  0),  Portrait.  Op- 
posite, 23,  24,  S&.  Romanino,  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds, Descent  from  the  Cross.  Moretto,  26.  Suffering  Christ,  "^27.  Madonna 
in  clouds,  with  angels,  St.  Francis,  and  donors  below  (1542),  **^.  Madonna 
enthroned  with  saints,  from  the  church  of  S.  Eufemia,  29.  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  no  number,  *St.  Nicholas  presenting  school-children  to  the 
Madonna  (1539).  —  Boom  C:  1.  Ferramola  (?),  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  4.  Gam- 
hara,  Apollo ;  5.  Moretto,  Madonna  with  the  Child  and  St.  John  (restored 
and  spoiled) ;  7.  Venetian  School,  Madonna  and  Child ;  8.  Calitto  da  Lodi, 
Adoration  of  the  Child  (fresco;  1524);  9.  Civerchio,  St.  Nicholas;  10.  Sa- 
voldo.  Adoration  of  the  Child;  13.  Francia,  Madonna;  16.  Unknown  Artist 
(not  Oiorgione),  Portrait.  —  Boom  D  :  at  the  exit,  15.  Van  Dyck  (?),  Ma- 
donna with  the  Child  and  St.  John ;  16.  Clouet,  sumamed  Janet,  Portrait 
of  Henri  III.  of  France.  —  Boom  E.  Drawings  by  Tiepolo,  opposite  the 
window. 

Adjoining  the  Pal.  Martinengo  is  Sant' A£ra(Pl.  12;  D,4),  erected 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Saturn,  and  entirely  rebuilt  in  1580. 

High-altar-piece:  Tintoretto,  Ascension,  in  which  the  blue  of  the  sky 
is  the  predominant  colour.  Over  the  N.  door:  *  Titian  (or  Qiul.  Campit), 
Christ  and  the  adulteress  (generally  covered).  Over  the  N.  altars :  2.  P. 
Veronese,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Afra  (in  the  foreground,  among  the  beheaded, 
ia  the  head  of  the  painter);  1.  Palma  Oiovane,  Brescian  martyrs. 

The  church  of  Sant'  Alessandro  (PI.  13 ;  0,D,4),  a  few  yards  to 
the  W.,  contains  (Ist  altar  to  the  right)  an  Annunciation  (covered), 
ascribed  to  Fra  Angelico,  but  really  by  a  N.  Italian  master  influenced 
by  Gen.  da  Fabriano.    2nd  altar  to  the  right:  Civerchio,  Piet^. 


Near  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  VeccMa  (p.  188)  begins  the 

Via  della  Palata,  which,  with  its  prolongation,  the  Corso  Garibaldi, 

leads  to  the  Porto  Milano  (p.  192).   At  the  end  of  the  first-named 

street,  to  the  left,  is  the  Torre  della  Palata  (PI.  35;  B,  2),  a  medias- 

val  tower  with  modern  pinnacles,  —  Near  a  fountain  to  the  right, 

in  the  Via  S.  Giovanni,  is  S.  Giovanni  EvangeUsta  (PI-  19;  B,  2), 

with  admirable  pictures. 

We  begin  on  the  right.    3rd  Alt«r :    Moretto ,   Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents ,  a  youthful  work ,  of  Baphaelite  conception.    In  the  choir,  behind 
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the  high-Utar:  *Moretto,  John  the  Baptist,  Zacharias,  88.  Angustine  and 
Agnes )  in  the  centre  the  Madonna;  above,  God  the  Father  (unfortunately 
retouched).  —  In  the  next  chapel :  CiverehiOy  Entombment ;  in  the  lunette 
above.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Romanino.  *Fre8coe8  on  the  right  by 
Mbretto  (youthful  works  of  1521,  showing  the  influence  of  Bomanino): 
Collecting  the  manna,  Elijah,  and  Last  Supper,  on  the  pilasters,  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke,  and  prophets  above.  Those  on  the  left  are  by  Bomanino: 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalen  before  Christ,  and  the  Sacrament, 
on  the  pilasters,  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew  (the  latter  damaged).  The 
prophets  above  are  by  Moretto.  Over  the  next  altar :  Romanino ,  Nuptials 
of  Mary  (retouched).  In  the  Battistero  (in  front,  to  the  left):  "Francesco 
Franeia^  The  Trinity  adored  by  saints. 

We  next  visit  Santa  Mabia  del  Carmine  (PI.  22,  C,  1),  to  the 
N.  E.,  with  a  Renaissance  portal  and  fine  brick  ornamentation  on  the 
facade.  The  Innette*  contains  a  fresco  by  Ferramola.  In  the  third 
chapel  on  the  right.  Fathers  of  the  Church,  a  ceiling-painting  by 
Vine.  Foppa.    To  the  left  of  the  chnrch  are  two  fine  courts. 

To  the  W.,  near  the  Porta  Milano,  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 

delle  Grazie  (PI.  23;  A,  2),  with  several  paintings  by  Moretto. 

Ist  altar  to  the  right.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Barbara,  by  Francesco  da  Prato 
(pupil  of  Titian);  4th  altar  on  the  right,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  8t.  An- 
tonius  the  Hermit  by  Moretto;  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir.  Madonna 
in  clouds,  below,  SS.  Sebastian,  Ambrose,  and  Rochus  by  Moretto;  over 
the  high-altar,  a  Nativity  of  Christ,  by  Moretto ;  1st  altar  to  the  left.  Ma- 
donna in  clouds,  with  four  saints  below,  by  Foppa.  —  The  church  is  ad- 
joined on  the  left  by  a  small  early-Renaissance  court. 

Beside  the  Porta  Milano  is  a  bronze  Equestrian  Statue  of  Oaribaldi^ 

designed  by  Maccagni  (1889).  —  The  Via  San  Carlino  (the  fourth 

side-street  in  the  Corso  Garibaldi,  p.  191)  and  its  continuation,  the 

Corso  Carlo  Alberto,  lead  to  the  S.  to  the  church  of  SS.  Nazzaro  o 

Celso  (PI.  11 ;  A,  3),  in  the  Corso  Carlo  Alberto,  built  in  1780  and 

containing  several  good  pictures. 

*High-altar-piece  by  Titian^  in  five  sections,  the  Resurrection  being 
the  principal  subject ;  on  the  right,  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  left,  St.  George 
with  the  portrait  of  Averoldo,  the  donor  (1522);  above  these,  the  Annun- 
ciation ('long  an  object  of  study  to  the  artists  of  the  Brescian  School': 
C.  A  C).  —  Second  altar  on  the  left,  ""Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  SS. 
Michael,  Joseph,  Nicholas,  and  Francis  below,  by  Moretto  ('this  altar-piece 
is  the  very  best  of  its  kind,  cold  perhaps  in  silver-grey  surface,  but  full 
of  bright  harmony  and  colour"":  C.  A  C).  —  Third  altar  on  the  right, 
Christ  in  glory  (1541);  fourth  altar  on  the  left.  Nativity,  with  SS.  Nazzaro 
and  Celso,  also  by  Moretto^  sadly  damaged.  —  In  the  sacristy,  above  the 
side-door,  *Predella  by  Moretto^  Adoration  of  the  Child,  Madonna  and 
angel  in  medallions.  Above  the  side-doors  of  the  main  portal  of  the 
church  is  a  large  painting  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Nazarius  and  Celsus, 
ascribed  to  Foppa.    On  the  organ-wing,  an  Annunciation  by  Foppa. 

A  few  yards  to  the  E.,  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (which 
leads  to  the  rail,  station),  is  the  small  church  of  the  Madonna  dei 
Miracoli  (PI.  10 ;  B,  3),  an  early-Renaissance  building  of  the  end 
of  the  15th  cent,  with  four  domes  and  a  rich  facade.  —  A  little  to 
the  N.  is  S.  Francesco  (PI.  18;  B,  3),  with  Gothic  facade ;  Ist  chapel 
on  the  left,  Fr.  da  PratOy  Sposalizio  (1547;  covered);  3rd  chapel 
on  the  right,  *Moretto^  SS.  Margaret,  Francis,  and  Jerome  (signed 
1530);   over  the  high -altar,   Bomanino ,  Madonna  and  saints,   n 
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masterpiece  and  a  brilliant  piece  of  colonrlng  (abont  1510;  in  an 
older  frame,  1602). 

About  1/2  M.  from  the  Porta  Hilano  (PI.  A,  2)  lies  tbe  pretty  Campo 
SantOf  to  which  an  avenue  of  cypresses  leads  from  the  highroad.  Fine 
view  from  the  tower.  —  A  picturesque  walk  may  be  taken  in  the  gar- 
dens beneath  the  Castello  (PL  G,  D,  2);  best  towards  evening.  At  the 
ascent  to  the  castle  is  a  Monument  to  Tito  Speri^  one  of  the  patriots  of  1849. 

Steak  Tram  ways  run  from  Brescia  via  Oninuovi  to  (20  Vs  H .)  Soneino 
(p.  184) )  to  (26  H.)  Guidizzolo^  on  the  battlefield  of  Solferino  (p.  186; 
21/4  hrs.)  and  (44  M.)  Mantua  (p.  184;  4  hrs.);  and  to  the  Alpine  Valleyt 
described  in  the  next  route. 

35.  The  Brescian  Alps. 

1 .  Lago  dlseo  and  Val  Camonica. 

Bailwats  from  Brescia.  1.  To  /«eo,  15  M.,  in  I-IV4  br.  (fares  2  fr.  75, 
1  fr.  90,  1  fr.  25  c).  2.  To  Paratico  on  the  Lago  d'Iseo,  241/2  M.,  in  li/s  hr. 
(fares  4  fr.  45,  3  fr.  10,  2  fr.  5  c).  —  Stkam  Tbamway  from  Rovato  (p.  186) 
to  Iseo  (the  shortest  route  from  Milan).  —  Stbahbb  on  JLago  d'lseo  between 
Samieo  and  Lovere  thrice  daily  in  2*/4-3  hrs.  (fares  2  fr.  or  1  fr.  40  c.)  and 
between  Iseo  and  Lovere  4  times  (Sat.  5  times)  daily  in  lV4-l'/4  hr.  Predore 
is  the  only  intermediate  station  touched  at  by  all  the  boats.  —  Post 
Omnibus  from  Pisogne  to  Edolo,  34  M.,  daily  in  7 hrs.  (one-horse  carr.  20fr.). 

Fbom  Bbesoia  (p.  187)  to  Isbo.  —  2  M.  Borgo  8.  Giovanni; 
33/4  M.  Mandolossa;  6Y2  M.  Castegnato;  8  M.  Pademo  Franeia- 
corta;  91/2  M.  Passirano;  10 Y2  M.  Monterotondo  Bresciano;  13  M. 
Provaglio  d^Iseo;  15  M.  laeo  (see  below). 

Fbok  Bbesoia  to  Pabatico.  —  From  Brescia  to  (18  M.) 
PcUazzolo,  see  p.  185.  Our  line  here  diverges  to  the  N.E.  221/2  M. 
Capriolo;  then  (241/4  M.)  Paratico j  on  the  left  bank  of  the  OgliOy 
which  here  issnes  from  Lago  d'Iseo.  On  the  opposite  bank  lies 
Sarnico  (Cappello),  a  prettily  situated  place,  connected  with  Paratico 
by  a  bridge.    Near  it  is  the  Villa  Monteechio,  with  a  superb  view. 

The  *Lago  d'Iseo  (Locus  Sehinus ;  605  ft.  above  the  sea }  15  M. 
long,  IV4-3  M.  broad ,  and  about  820  ft.  deep  in  the  centre) 
somewhat  resembles  an  8  in  form.  Its  banks  are  green  with  luxur- 
iant vegetation,  while  to  the  N.  is  visible  the  snow-clad  Adamello 
Group,  with  the  Pian  di  Neve,  the  Salarno,  and  the  AdamS  glaciers. 
In  the  middle  of  the  lake  lies  an  island  2  M.  long,  containing  the 
villages  of  Siviano  and  Peschiera  Maraglio,  and  culminating  in  the 
Afont'  Isola  (1965  ft.).  —  On  the  E.  bank,  from  Iseo  to  Pisogne 
(p.  194),  runs  the  highroad  from  Brescia,  boldly  engineered.  It  is 
carried  through  a  number  of  galleries  and  supported  by  masonry, 
and  commands  magnificent  views  of  the  lake  and  its  environs. 

The  Steamer  from  Sarnico  usually  steers  first  to  Predore,  the 
ancient  Pra^torium,  which  yields  excellent  wine ;  then  to  the  S.E. 
back  to  Iseo  (Leone,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  2,  B.  1,  D.  4,  pens.  6-8  fr., 
well  spoken  of),  a  busy  little  town  of  2000  Inhab.,  with  walls  and 
an  old  castle.  Its  industries  are  oil-pressing,  dyeing,  and  silk- 
spinning.  A  statue  of  Garibaldi  was  erected  here  in  1883.  Railway 
to  Brescia  and  steam-tramway  to  Rovato,  see  p.  186.  —  The  next 
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station  is  Tavemola,  on  the  W.  bank.  Then  comes  the  above-men- 
tioned fishing- village  of  Peschiera  Maraglio,  to  the  S.  of  which  lies 
the  islet  of  8.  Paolo.  The  following  stations  on  the  E.  bank  are 
Sulzano  (inn)  and  Sale-MarasinOj  a  long  village  on  the  E.  bank, 
beyond  which  we  pass  an  islet  with  the  ruined  monastery  of  8.  Lo- 
retto  on  the  left,  and  reach  MaronCy  at  the  W.  base  of  Monte  Oug~ 
lielmo  (6401  ft.).  Opposite,  on  the  W.  bank,  lies  Riva  di  8olto, 
The  last  station  on  the  E.  bank  is  the  pleasant-looking  Pwog^ne  (*Alb. 
Glisoni,  R.  2  fr.,  unpretending),  the  best  starting-point  for  an  ascent 
of  Mte.  Guglielmo.  The  Chiesa  della  Neve  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  Romanino.  Finally  we  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Oglio  and  reach  — 

LovSre  (*Alb.  Lovere,  R.  2^2?  ^'  ^  ^r. ;  8.  Antonio;  .Ancorajj 
a  busy  little  place  with  3000  inhab.,  prettily  situated  at  the  N.W. 
end  of  the  lake.  The  8tabilimento  Metallurgico  Qrtgoriniy  a  large 
iron-work  and  cannon-foundry  on  the  road  to  Riva  di  Solto,  em- 
ploys 1600  workmen;  and  Lovere  also  possesses  a  silk-spinning 
factory.  The  handsome  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Valvbndra,  built 
in  1473,  restored  in  1547,  1751,  and  1888,  contains  frescoes  by  Flo- 
riano  Ferramola  (Apostles,  Church  Fathers,  Saints ;  circular  pictures 
in  the  spandrels  of  the  nave)  and  Andrea  da  Manerbio  (Cappella 
dello  Sposalizio),  an  early  Milanese  altar-piece  (in  the  same  chapel), 
an  Annunciation  by  Ferramola  (on  the  outside  of  the  organ-shut- 
ters, dated  1618),  SS.  Jovita  and  Faustinus  by  Romanino  (inside 
of  the  shutters),  and  an  Ascension  by  Fr.  Morone  (high-altar).  The 
parish-church  of  8,  Giorgio^  erected  in  1655,  was  enlarged  in  1878. 
The  long  Palazzo  Tadini  contains  a  collection  of  old  pictures. 

18.  Dom.  Tintoretto^  Portrait  of  a  man.  1627  \  78.  Titian,  Portrait,  damaged ; 
110,  127.  Brusasorciy  SS.  Guglielmo  and  Francesco;  12o.  P.  Veronese,  Ma- 
donna; 255.  JcK.  Bellini,  Madonna,  damaged:  282.  Ouereino  (?),  St.  Se- 
bastian *,  907.  P.  Bordone^  Madonna  and  saints ;  386.  Oiorgione  (?),  Dead  Christ. 
Here  also  are  sculptures  by  Benzoni  and  Canova  (tombstone)  and  a  geolog- 
ical collection. 

A  pleasant  excursion  (2  hrs.)  may  be  made  via  the  Convento  dei 
Cappuccini  to  the  8antuario  di  8an  Giovanni,  affording  a  fine  view 

of  lake  and  mountain. 

The  *Monte  Guglielmo  or  Odlem  (6390  ft.)  is  ascended  via  Pisogne  (see 
above)  in  6-7  hrs.  \  just  below  the  summit  is  a  Rifugio  (rfmts.).  The  superb 
view  embraces  the  Bergamasque  Alps,  the  Adamello  group,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Val  Trompia.  The  descent  may  be  made  via  Pezzoro  to  (2-3  hrs.) 
Lavoney  or  direct  to  (o-6hrs.)  Oardone  Val  Trompia  (p.  195). 

Good  roads  lead  from  Lovere  through  the  Val  Cavallina  to  (27  M.)  Ber- 
gamo  (p.  180),  and  through  the  ravine  (orrido)  of  Borlezza  to  (tyji  M.)  ClVr 
sone  (p.  184). 

The  Road  fbom  Lovebe  to  Edolo  leads  through  the  Val  Ca- 
monica,  which  yields  rich  crops  of  maize,  grapes,  and  mulberries. 
It  is  enclosed  by  lofty,  wooded  mountains,  and  enlivened  with  many 
iron-works.  The  silk-culture  is  also  an  important  industry  here. 
The  dark  rocks  (verrucano)  contrast  curiously  with  the  light  triassic 
formations.  The  valley  is  watered  by  the  Oglio  (p.  186),  which  the 
road  crosses  several  times. 
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Near  the  (71/2  M.)  Casino  Boario  (*Bath  Hotel;  Alb.  degli 
Alpinist!,  moderate)  our  road  joins  the  road  from  Brescia  and  Pisogne 
(diligence,  see  p.  193).  Near  Cividate  is  a  very  picturesque  deserted 
monastery  on  the  hill.  Farther  on  we  pass  through  a  ravine  and 
cross  the  Oglio  to  — 

141/2 M.  (from  Lovere) Breno (1080  ft. ;  Italia;  *08tena  al  Fumo^ 
unpretending),  capital  of  the  lower  Val  Camonica,  situated  on  the 
left  bank,  with  a  ruined  castle  and  several  churches.  To  the  E.  rises 
Monte  Frerone  (8770  ft.). 

The  valley  again  contracts.  To  the  right,  a  little  way  hack  from 
the  road,  lie  the  villages  of  Niardo,  Braone^  and  CetOy  the  last  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pizza  Badile  (7990  ft.).  Beyond  (20  V2  M.)  Capo  di 
Fonte  (1375ft.;  Alb.  Ceseretti;  Alb.  S.  Antonio,  plain;  Osteria 
Apollonio)  the  scenery  changes ;  maize  and  mulberries  become  rare. 
The  road  crosses  the  Oglio  twice  and  then  the  Poglia.  —  24^2  M. 
Cedegolo  (1335  ft.;  Alb.  all'  Adamello;  Osteria  Sanguini,  well 
spoken  of;  Gaffe  della  Posta,  withrooms) ;  28V2  M.  Malonno  (1770  ft.). 

34  M.  Edolo  (2290  ft. ;  Leone  d'Oro ;  Qallo,  well  spoke  of),  a 
small  and  picturesquely  situated  town,  commanded  on  the  E.  by 
Monte  Aviolo  (9450  ft.). 

At  Edolo  the  road  divides.  That  to  the  N.  crosses  the  Tonale  Pass 
(6180  ft.)  to  Mali  and  leads  thence  on  to  S.  Michele^  a  station  on  the  Botzen 
and  Verona  railway  (p.  17),  or  over  the  Mendel  Pass  direct  to  Botzen.  The 
road  to  the  W.  crosses  the  Passo  d'Aprica  (3880  ft.)  to  Tirano  in  the  Val 
Tellina  (p.  151;  25  M.;  one-horse  carr.  in  6  hrs.,  25  fr.).  See  Baedeker's 
Eastern  Alps. 

2.  Val  Trompia. 

Steam  Tkamway  from  Brescia  (starting  at  the  rail,  fetation)  to  (I2V2  M.) 
Gardone  Val  Trompia  six  times  daily,  in  1V4  br.  (fares  1  fr.  20,  90  c.).  — 
Ohnibds  (in  summer)  from  Gardone  to  (13  M.)  Collio  (carr.  from  the  Hot. 
Mella  8-10,  with  two  horses  16  fr.). 

The  Steam  Tramway  leads  past  the  Porta  Milano  to  the  Porta 
Trento  (PI.  C,  1),  the  N.  gate  of  Brescia,  and  then  runs  to  the  N., 
through  an  attractive  and  well-tilled  district,  to  the  Val  Trompia, 
which  is  watered  by  the  MellOy  a  tributary  of  the  Oglio  (p.  195). 
The  wayside  stations  are  unimportant. 

From  (I272  M.)  Oardone  Val  Trompia  the  attractive  Road  leads 
past  several  iron-works,  which  furnish  the  metal  for  the  Brescian 
weapon  factories. 

13  M.  ColHo  (ca.  3300  ft.;  *  Grand  Hdtel  Mella,  with  a  hydro- 
pathic, R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  pens.  9-11  fr.,  open  May-Oct.),  the  capital 
of  the  Upper  Val  Trompia,  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Mella  with 
the  BavorgOy  which  descends  from  the  Valle  di  Saramando.  The 
place  is  frequented  in  summer  for  its  cool  climate  and  affords  good 
headquarters  for  excursions  in  the  Brescian  Alps.  Among  these 
may  be  specially  mentioned  the  ascents  of  Monte  Guglielmo  (via 
Lavone,  p.  194),  the  Colomhina  (7200  ft.;  also  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive mountain-panoiama),  and  the  Dosso  Alto  (6770  ft.). 

13* 
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An  attractiye  pass  (guide  not  indispensable)  leads  from  Oolllo 
via  8.  Colombano  and  the  Pasto  deUa  Maniva  to  (5-6 Jhrs.)  Bago- 
linOy  in  the  Val  Caffaro  (see  below). 

3.  Val  Sabbia  and  Lago  didro. 

Bailwat  from  Rezzato  (p.  186)  to  the  Lago  d'Idro  in  construction,  and 
open  as  far  as  Tormini.  —  Stbam  Teamwat  from  Brescia  (Brescia-Tormini- 
8al6  line,  p.  199),  starting  at  the  rail,  station,  to  (18  H.)  Tormini  (carr. 
changed)  and  (30V«  M.)  Vettone  (4  trains  daily,  in  3V4  hrs.)-  —  Highboad 
from  Veatone  to  (IOV2  M.)  Ponte  di  Caffaro. 

The  Steam  Tsamway  leaves  Brescia  by  the  Porta  Venezia  (PI. 
E,  3),  the  E.  city-gate,  and  skirts  the  bare  S.  slopes  of  the  Bresoian 
Alps,  passing  many  attractive  villas.  The  chief  stations  are  Rez- 
zato (p.  186),  Nuvolera^  PaiUmey  and  Qavardo,  on  the  Chiese,  The 
mountain-chapel  of  Paitone ,  ^4  hr.  above  the  village,  contains  a 
celebrated  Madonna  by  Moretto. 

18  M.  Tormini  (several  small  inns)  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Selva 
Piana  (3166  ft.),  which  may  be  ascended  hence  in  1 1/2  ^r.  via  Ptan- 
daglio  and  the  church  of  the  Madonna  deUa  Neve  (2900  ft. ;  view). 

Fboh  Tobmini  to  Sal6,  SVs  M.,  steam-tramway  in  V4  hr.,  a  charming 
ride.  The  line  runs  to  the  S.E.  into  the  Val  Tenese^  the  frnitful  and  billy 
wine-growing  district  between  the  Chiese  and  Cape  Hanerba  (p.  198).  It 
then  turns  sharply  to  the  N.  and  descends  to  (51/2  M.)  Saldjip.  198),  afford- 
ing splendid  *Views  of  the  smiling  Bay  of  Sal6,  the  steep  bank  of  the 
Riviera  (p.  199)  overhung  by  the  Mte.  Pizzocolo,  and  the  long  Mte.  Baldo, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Lago  di  Garda. 

Above  Tormini  the  Val  Ohiese,  which  is  enclosed  by  lofty 
mountains,  takes  the  name  of  Val  Sabbia.  —  27^2  M.  Voharno.  — 
From  (29  M.)  Barghe  a  road  leads  past  Preseglie  and  through  the 
Val  Oarza  to  (16  M.)  Brescia. 

3OV2M.  Veatone  (Oambero;  Agnello;  Italia)^  the  capital  of  the 
valley  and  present  terminus  of  the  tramway. 

The  Road  quits  the  Val  Sabbia  at  (3  M.)  Lavenone  and  then 
skirts  the  W.  bank  of  the  Lago  d'Idro  (1207  ft.),  which  is  6  M.  long 
and  3/4-I1/4M.  broad.  To  the  right,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  lake, 
is  the  village  of  Idro.  —  3  M.  An/b,  with  the  picturesque  keep  of 
Rocca  d'Anfo,   2%  M.  San  Antonio, 

21/4  M.  Ponte  di  Caffaro  (inn;  Italian  and  Austrian  custom 
house),  1 M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Lago  d'Idro,  on  the  wild  torrent  of 
Caffaro^  which  here  forms  the  frontier. 

Above  Ponte  di  Caffaro  the  Val  Caffaro  becomes  an  impassable  gorge. 
From  San  Antonio  (see  above)  a  road  leads  in  wide  curves  to  (iVa  M.) 
Bagolino  (2835  ft.;  *Alb.  Ciappand).  a  large  mountain-village  (3600  inhab.), 
in  a  fine  situation.  —  From  Bagolino  over  the  Passo  della  Maniva  to  the 
Val  Trompia,  see  above. 

From  Ponte  di  Caffaro  to  the  Lago  di  Ledro  and  to  Riva^  on  the  Lago 
di  Garda,  see  p.  208. 
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Bteamboatt.  W.  Bank  (the  more  picturesque),  between  Desenzano  and 
Riva,  twice  daily  in  4V4-4»/4  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  35,  2  fr.  40  c).  On  Tues.  a 
third  boat  plies  from  Desenzano  to  Haderno.  Stations :  Sirmione^  Manerba, 
S,  Felice  di  Scovolo  (these  two  not  on  all  trips),  Said,  Qardone-Riviera^ 
FasanOj  Mademo^  Qargnano,  Tignale,  Tremosine,  Limone,  Riva.  The  morning 
steamer  from  Desenzano  also  touches  at  Castelleito^  the  afternoon-boat  from 
Riva  at  Muleetine  (both  on  the  E.  bank).  —  E.  Bank,  between  Biva  and 
Peschiera,  daily  in  4V2  hrs.,  aftemoon-boat  from  Riva  in  71/2  hrs.  (fares 
4  fr.  50,  2  fr.  50c.).  Stations:  Torbole  (not  on  all  trips),  Malcesine,  AssenzOy 
Magugnano,  Castelletto  (these  three  not  on  all  trips),  Torri,  Qarda,  Bardo- 
lino^  Lcuise,  Peschiera.  The  steamers  also  touch  at  Qargncmo  and  generally 
at  Mademo  (see  above),  on  the  W.  bank.  Excursion-trips  to  both  banks 
are  made  from  Riva  on  Sundays.  —  As  the  times  are  frequently  changed, 
the  latest  time-tables  should  be  consulted  or  enquiries  made  on  the  spot. 
The  new  steamers  (restaurant  on  board)  are  good  and  clean.  Sea-sickness 
is  not  unknown  in  rough  weather,  and  a  storm  from  the  N.  sometimes 
makes  a  landing  at  the  intermediate  stations  impracticable.  Tickets  are 
obtained  on  board  the  steamers,  and  payments  are  made  in  Italian  money 
(stamp  10  c).  —  Luggage  undergoes  a  custom-house  examination  at  Riva. ' 

Bailway  from  Desenzano  and  Peschiera  to  Verona  and  Brescia  (Milan), 
see  B.  S3  -,  from  Riva  to  Areo  and  (15V2  M.)  Mori,  p.  19.  —  The  following 
CiKCTLAB  ToDK  TICKETS  may  be  procured  (comp.  p.  xvii):  Detenzano^VtB' 
chiera-Riva-Gardone-Sal6-2)e«e»«a7»o  CH';  valid  for  5  days ;  fares  9  fr.  20, 
8  fr.  65,  5  fr.  10c.)j  iZ^va-Desenzano-Milan-Verona-Mori-iZiva  ('I'i  15  days; 
fares  37  fr.  90,  28  fr.  70  c.)  \  i2t'iw»-Desenzano-Venice-Verona-Mori-/2<t;a  ('K' ; 
16  days  -,  fares  89  fr. ,  29  fr.  50  c). 

Steam  Tramway  from  Brescia  via  (18  M.)  TomUni  to  (23V2  M.)  Salb 
(p.  198),  six  trains  daily  in  2^/*  hrs.  (1st  class  fare  2  fr.) ;  comp.  p.  196. 
Numerous  wayside  stations  are  stopped  at,  and  punctuality  is  by  no  means 
assured.  At  Said  the  tramway  usually  connects  with  the  diligence  for 
Gardone-Riviera  (p.  199)  and  Gargnano  (one-horse  carr.to  Gardone  2-2V2  fr.). 

The  *Lago  di  Garda  (210  ft.),  the  Lacua  Benacus  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  largest  of  the  N.  Italian  lakes,  is  34  M.  in  length,  and 
3-11  M.  broad;  area  189  sq.  M.,  greatest  depth  1135  ft.  It  belongs 
to  Italy,  except  the  N.  extremity  with  Riva,  which  is  Austrian. 
The  l^e  is  seldom  perfectly  calm,  and  in  fine  weather  is  often  con- 
siderably agitated  about  midday  hy  a  local  wind  from  the  S.  (Ore; 
cold  in  winter).  In  s^  storm  from  the  N.  the  lake  is  sometimes  al- 
most as  rough  as  the  sea,  as  recorded  by  Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  160).  The 
water  is  generally  of  an  azure  blue. 

The  banks,  although  Inferior  in  attraction  to  those  of  the  Lake 
of  Como,  present  a  great  yariety  of  beautiful  landscapes,  enhanced 
by  the  imposing  expanse  of  the  water.  The  shores  of  the  S.  half 
are  flat  and  well  cultivated,  but  they  become  bolder  between  Capo 
8.  Vigilio  and  a  point  to  the  N.  of  Salb,  ^here  the  lake  contracts. 
The  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  especially  on  the  more  sheltered  W. 
bank.  Even  the  sensitive  lemon  (limone)  arrives  at  maturity  here, 
but  in  winter  the  trees  require  to  be  carefully  enclosed  by  wooden 
shelters  (aerre).  This  is  done  with  the  aid  of  numerous  brick  pillars 
20  ft.  in  height,  erected  at  regular  intervals  of  8  ft.,  and  united  by 
cioss-beams  at  the  top.  The  fruit  is  more  bitter  and  aromatic  than 
that  of  Sicily,  suffers  less  from  carriage,  and  keeps  longer.   Price 
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according  to  the  season  3-10  fir.  per  hundred.  —  The  carpione^  of 
salmon-trout,  which  attains  25  Ihs.,  the  trota^  or  trout,  the  anguiUa^ 
or  eel,  and  the  luccio^  or  pike,  are  excellent  flsh. 

Desenzano  (H6i,  Royal  Mayer,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  B.  1V4-1V2? 
d6j.  3-3y2>  I^»  4:>  pens.  6-10,  omn.  V2  ^r*  J  ^^^  Colombe,  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
2-3  fr.,  B.  80  c,  pens.  6-8,  omn.  1  fr.,  with  a  small  garden  on  the 
lake,  well  spoken  of;  Alb.  Trmto,  B.  1-1  V2»  dej.  IV2-2,  ^'  2-3  fir., 
unpretending),  a  husy  town  with  6000  inhah.,  at  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  lake,  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Milan  to  Verona 
(p.  186).  Hotel-omnibus  from  the  pier  to  the  railway  station 
50  c. ;  one-horse  cab,  1-2  per s.  1  fr.,  3  pers.  IV2  fr*;  each  large 
piece  of  luggage  25  c.  The  drivers  usually  try  to  overcharge.  One- 
horse  carriage  to  Said  and  Gardone  -  Riviera  (p.  199),  8-9  fr. 
(bargain  advisable).  Fine  view  from  the  Breakwater,  constructed 
in  1893. 

West  Bank  from  Desenzano  to  Riva.  Some  of  the  steamers  call 
first  at  the  harbour  of  Sirmione  (H6t.  Sirmione,  pens.  incl.  wine 
5^2  ^r. ;  Promessi  Sposi),  a  fishing- village  near  the  N.  end  of  the 
narrow  promontory  of  the  same  name,  projecting  2^/2  M.  into  the 
lake,  about  S^/2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Desenzano,  whence  it  may  also 
be  reached  by  boat  (with  one  rower  5,  with  two  8  fr.)  or  by  carriage 
(5  fr.).  The  lake  here  attains  its  greatest  breadth.  The  village  ad- 
joins the  handsome  ruin  of  a  castle  of  the  Scaligers  (p.  208).  We 
cross  the  olive-clad  height,  past  the  little  church  of  S.  Pietro,  to 
(1  M.)  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where  we  obtain  a  charming 
♦View.  On  the  hill  are  remains  of  Roman  baths,  and  on  the  pro- 
montory are  considerable  relics  of  a  building  extending  into  the  lake, 
said  to  have  been  the  country-house  of  Catullus,  who  wrote  his  poems 
here  (*peninsularum,  Slrmio  Insularumque  ocelle').  Tennyson  cele- 
brates *olive-silvery'  Sirmio  and  its  connection  with  Catullus  in  one 
of  the  most  musical  of  his  short  poems. 

From  Sirmione  the  steamboat  steers  past  the  abrupt  Cape  Ma- 
nerba  (715  ft.),  without  touching  at  the  vUlages  of  Manerba  and 
San  Felice  di  Scovolo.  It  then  threads  the  rocky  channel  between 
the  Val  Tenese  (p.  196)  and  the  beautiful  crescent-shaped  Itola 
Lecchi  (p.  200),  steers  to  the  W.,  and  enters  the  bay  of  — 

Said  {*H6tel  8alb ,  in  an  open  situation,  vnth  a  garden  on  the 
lake,  R.  from  21/2,  L.  1,  B.  11/4,  D.  31/2-^,  S.  21/2-3,  pens.  8  fr.; 
Europa,  at  the  tramway-station,  R.  2  fr.,  moderate ;  Villa  Concordia, 
furnished  rooms,  well  spoken  of),  a  town  with  3200  inhab.  and 
manufactories  of  Acqua  di  Cedro  (liqueur),  surrounded  with  terraces 
of  fragrant  lemon-groves.  The  Parish  Church  contains  several  pic- 
tures of  the  Brescian  and  Veronese  Schools :  on  the  pillar  to  the 
right  of  the  high-altar,  ♦Adoration  of  the  Child,  byTorbido;  4th  altar 
on  the  right,  Christ  in  Hades,  by  Zenon  of  Verona  (1537).  In  S.  Ber- 
nardino, 2nd  altar  on  the  left,  ♦Altar-piece  by  Bomanino  (1529), 
S.  Bonaventura  with  a  donor  and  angels. 
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A  fine  view  (best  by  eyening-light)  is  obtained  from  the  ^Monte  San 
Bartolomeo  (1865  ft.))  wMch  is  ascended  in  1^2  br.  through  a  farmyard 
outside  the  K.  gate  of  Said,  to  the  left  (descent  to  Gardone  IV4  hr.).  — 
Steam  Tkamwat  to  Tormini  and  Bretda  in  the  one  direction,  and  to  Vet- 
tone  (Lago  d''Idro)  in  the  other,  see  p.  196.  —  A  Highuoad  (12  M.5  one-horse 
carr.  7  fr.)  leads  via  Rajff'a  to  Desenxano  (p.  198). 

We  here  reach  the  Riviera^  a  warm  coast-strip,  noted  for  its 
luxuriant  vegetation,  with  numerous  villages  and  country-houses. 
In  the  evening  it  sparkles  with  electric  lights  all  the  way  from  Said 
to  Toscolano.  —  A  little  farther  on  Is  — 

Oardone-Biviera*  —  Hotels  (generally  closed  from  May  15th  to 
Sept.  15th,  and  often  overcrowded  in  Feb.  and  March).  *Grand  Hotel 
Oabdonb-Rivieha  ,  visited  mostly  by  invalids,  with  150  rooms,  gardens, 
covered  promenade,  electric  lighting,  etc.,  B,,  L.,  A  A.  34^/2,  d^j.  1V»,  1>. 
37^,  S.  *2V2,  pens.  7V2-12fr.i  •H6t.-Pens.  Fasano,  V*  M.  to  the  N.E.,  on 
the  road  to  Fasano  (p.  2(X)),  with  garden  on  the  lake,  restaurant,  and  view 
terrace,  pens,  from  8V2  fr. ;  *H6t.-Pen8.  Bella  vista,  or  Gigola  (open  all 
the  year  round),  in  Fasano,  with  electric  light,  unpretending,  pens.  6V2  fr. 

—  Pensions.  *  Villa  Primavera^  in  Gardone  di  Sopra,  1/2  M.  above  the  quay, 
an  establishment  for  invalids  (Dr.  KSniger)^  with  electric  light  and  a  beau- 
tiful garden,  pens.  9V2-12  fr.  ^  *Pen8,  Aurora^  on  the  road  to  Sal6  (no  view 
of  the  lake),  6-10  fr.  5  Pens.  Hdberlin^  on  the  lake,  with  electric  light,  from 
6  fr.  —  Apartments  moderate,  to  be  obtained  also  in  Gardone  di  Sopra, 
Fasano,  and  Maderno.  —  Milk  Cure  Establishment. 

Post  Office,  150  yds.   from  the  pier,   open  daily,  8-12,  4-6,   and  8-9. 

—  Telegraph  Office  at  the  pier,  9-12  and  2-7  (Sun.  and  holidays,  9-11 
and  4-5). 

Physicians:  Dr,  Koniger;  Dr.  Krez;  Dr.  Schwars;  Dr.  Molinari.  — 
Apothecary:  Pernici. 

Koney  Changers  &  Goods  Agents:  Ldbinger,  Severgnini. 

Cabs.  To  Said  2,  with  two  horses  4  fr.,  to  Desenzano  8  &  15,  to  Ma- 
derno (p.  2C0)  23/4  &  5,  to  Toscolano  Gorge  (p.  200)  31/2  &  6,  to  Gargnano 
(p.  200)  51/2  <fe  iOtT. 

Boats.  To  Salo  and  back  with  one  rower  2^/2,  with  two  rowers  4  fr.; 
to  Isola  Lecchi  3  &  5,  to  Maderno  3  &  5,  to  Gape  Manerba  (two  rowers)  7  fr. 

Climate  (comp.  p.  xxv).  Gardone,  the  warmest  winter-resort  to  the  N. 
of  the  Apennines,  is  excellently  sheltered  from  the  prevalent  winter  winds 
(N.  and  N.W.)  by  the  chain  of  hills  rising  from  the  Mte.  San  Bartolomeo 
to  the  Mte.  Pizzocolo  (p.  200)  and  interrupted  only  by  the  Barharano  Ravine. 
A  like  service  is  rendered  by  the  Mte.  Baldo  against  the  E.  and  N.E. 
winds.  The  S.  and  S.E.  winds  have  free  access,  but  the  Ora  (p.  197)  is 
not  felt  here  and  80  per  cent  of  the  days  of  the  year  are  free  from  wind. 
The  greatest  rainfall  takes  place  in  Oct.  and  Nov.,  while  the  three  winter 
months  have  usually  little  rain,  abundance  of  sunshine  (120  hrs.  in  Dec, 
167  in  Jan.,  135  in  Feb.),  and  a  low  range  of  temperature  (mean  daily 
range  in  Dec.  9*  Fahr.,  in  Jan.  10",  in  Feb.  11*).  Snow  seldom  lies  long 
on  the  ground.  The  relative  humidity  (75  per  cent)  yaries  little  and  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  Montreux. 

Qar done-Riviera,  situated  close  to  the  lake  and  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  was  an  almost  unknown  village  down  to  1884,  but  has 
hecome  within  the  last  few  years  a  favourite  winter-resort  for  con- 
sumptive and  nervous  invalids,  while  in  the  spring  and  autumn  it 
U  frequented  hy  those  in  search  of  rest  and  refreshment.  The  hills 
afford  a  multitude  of  varied  walks,  all  firee  from  dust  and  well 
provided  with  benches.   The  vegetation,  including  olive-groves, 
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cypresses,  and  lofty  lanrels,  is  of  a  tliorouglily  sontlieni  character; 

camellias,  magnolias,  and  palms  grow  in  the  gardens  unprotected. 

Excursions.  To  the  Barbarano  Ravine,  ^/t  hr.  \  return  by  Morgnaga  and 
the  ^lAttle  RigP.  —  To  Oardone  di  Sopra^  with  a  fine  view  beyond  the 
church  and  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Villa  Cargnacco ;  from  the  latter 
we  may  proceed  to  the  left  to  (1  hr.)  Fascmo,  —  To  S.  Michele  (1325  ft.),  a 
high-lying  church,  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  of  the  Val  di  Sor, 
11^  hr. ;  we  may  return  along  the  slope  of  M<mU  Lanino^  via  Sopiane  and 
Oardone  di  8opra  (lV2hr.).  —  The  charming  excursion  (2  hrs.)  to  the  ro- 
mantic and  profound  *To8eolano  Ravine^  with  its  paper-mills,  may  be 
made  by  carriage.  We  may  return  via  Oaino^  the  church  of  which  (990  ft.) 
commands  a  fine  view.  —  By  boat  UVa  hr.)  to  the  promontory  of  Mcmerba 
(view  of  the  whole  lake).  —  By  boat  to  the  beautiful  Isola  Leeehi  or  Itola  di 
Oarda  (see  p.  198),  with  the  chateau  of  Prince  Borghese,  in  s/4  hr.  —  By 
steam-tramway  (p.  199)  to  Lake  Jdro. 

AsoBNTs.    *Monte  8.  Bartolomeo  (1865  ft.),  ascended  in  2  hrs.,  see  p.  199. 

—  Other  good  points  of  view  are  J£te.  Roceolo  (1600  ft.;  IVshr.)  j  Monte  Lavino 
(2975  ft.;  2Vr3hr8.),   and  *  Monte   Pizzocolo  (5195  ft.;  5-6  hrs.,  with  guide). 

—  A  fine  excursion  may  be  made  from  Tormini  (p.  i%)  viiL  the  Madonna 
delta  Neoe  (2900  ft.)  to  the  top  of  the  8elva  Fiana  (p.  196;  3166  ft.;  2hra.). 

We  next  pass  Fasano  (hotels,  see  p.  199),  20  min.  to  the  N.E. 
of  Gardone-Riviera,  and  the  beautifully  situated  yilla  of  the  late 
minister  Zanardelli.  —  Mademo  (*Alb.  San  Marco;  Pens.  lAgnet, 
51/2  fr. ;  Pens,  Amann)^  lies  at  the  base  of  Mte.  Pixzocolo  (see  above), 
on  a  promontory  extending  far  into  the  lake.  By  the  harbour  is  the 
church  of  8,  Andrea,  a  basilica  of  the  8th  cent.,  altered  in  the  in- 
terior, with  fine  facade  and  Roman  inscription  and  relief  on  the 
external  wall.  — Next  come  Toscolano,  Cecina^  and  Bogliaeo;  then 
GargnaxLO  {Ceroo,  R.  1V2-2,  pens,  from  7  fr.),  an  important-look- 
ing village  amidst  lemon  and  olive  plantations,  one  of  the  finest 
points  on  the  lake.  Diligence  in  connection  with  the  tramway  from 
Sal5  to  Brescia,  see  pp.  199,  187. 

The  Riviera  ends  here  and  the  mountains  hecome  loftier.  The 
hamlets  of  Muslone,  Piovere,  Tigruile,  and  Oldese  are  almost  contigu- 
ous. Tremoainey  in  a  lofty  situation,  is  scarcely  visible  from  the 
lake.  In  a  hay  farther  on  are  the  white  houses  of  Limone,  another 
lemon  and  olive  producing  village.  We  cross  the  Austrian  frontier  a 
little  heyond  the  rocky  pillar  of  Mte.  Como,  and  soon  after  pass  the 
gorge  of  the  Val  di  Ledro  (to  the  left,  the  Ponale  FaU) ;  high  above 
the  lake  is  the  Ifew  Road  (p.  202),  running  along  the  vertical  face  of 
the  cliff. 

Biva,  see  p.  201. 

E.  Bank  from  Riva  to  Pbschibba.  The  first  station  is  TorhoU 
(♦Hot.  Garda-See,  with  view-terrace,  pens.  2^2  A*  J  hoat  to  Riva  1, 
to  the  Ponale  Falls  1^/2  flO>  prettily  situated  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Sarca,  21/2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Riva,  on  the  road  to  Mori  (p.  19). 
The  vessel  skirts  the  hase  of  the  precipitous  Monte  Baldo  (p.  202) 
and  reaches  — 

MalcoBine  (Alb,  Testa),  a  good  harbour,  with  a  picturesque  old 
castle  now  occupied  by  custom-house  officers.   Goethe  was  arrested 
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here  when  sketching  by  the  Venetian  offlcials  (see  his  'Italienische 
Reise').  The  paiish-charch  contains  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  by 
Girolamo  dai  Libri,  a  richly  coloured  masterpiece. 

Beyond  the  castle  rises  the  rocky  Isoletto  delV  Olivo ;  then  Com- 
$one^  and  a  little  farther  on  the  islet  of  Trimelone.  The  next  stations 
are  AssenzGy  Magugnano,  Caatelletto,  Pai^  and  Torri,  The  banks 
become  flatter.  The  promontory  of  8,  Vigilio,  with  the  Villa  Brenzonij 
21/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Garda,  sheltered  from  the  N.  by  Monte  Baldo 
fp.  202),  extends  far  into  the  lake,  and  is  the  finest  point  of  view 
on  the  E.  bank.  The  hills  are  covered  with  vines,  flg-trees,  olives, 
and  other  fruit-trees.  The  picturesque  old  town  of  Garda  (Tre 
Corontf  indifferent,  bargaining  advisable),  with  1000  inhab.,  in  a 
beautiful  bay  at  the  influx  of  the  Teaino,  which  descends  from  Monte 
Baldo,  gives  the  lake  its  name.  The  chateau,  belonging  to  Count 
Albertini  of  Verona,  stands  in  a  beautiful  park,  which  is  often  open 
to  the  public.  About  21/4  M.  to  the  S.E.  is  the  Rocca  (964  ft. ; 
view),  with  a  ruined  castle.  Upon  the  wooded  heights  opposite  are 
the  hermitages  of  8ant'  Eremo  (1014  ft.).  —  From  Garda  to  the 
Monte  Baldo  and  Verona,  see  pp.  202,  220. 

The  next  places  are  Bardolmo  and  LazisCj  with  a  picturesque 
old  castle. 

Peachiera,  see  p.  186.  The  station  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town, 
1/2  M.  ftom  the  pier  (omnibus  50  c,  one-horse  can.  1  fr.). 

Biva.  —  The  Railway  Station  (restaurant)  lies  about  1^  M.  to  the  B. 
of  the  steamboat-pier. 

Hotels.  SoLB  d''Obo,  with  terrace  on  the  lake,  B.  1  fl.  20-1  fl.  40,  L. 
A  A.  40,  B.  60  kr.,  D.  IVs,  S.  1  fl-,  omn.  30  kr.,  generally  well  spoken  of; 
*HdT.-PENs.  Du  Lao,  with  large  garden  and  baths,  s/4  M.  to  the  £.,  on  the 
Torbole  road,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  i-lV*,  B.  V«,  D.  11/2,  S.  1.  pens.  2  fl.  80^3  fl.  50, 
omn.  90  kr.;  Hot.  Biva,  B.  &  L.  1  fl. -8  fl.  80,  B.  40,  pens.  2  fl.  80-4  fl. 
&Okr.t,  HdT.  Bavibba;  S.  Mabco  Giabdino,  outside  Porta  S.  Michele,  Italian, 
pens.  2  fl.  80 kr.;  Lepbe,  Husch,  both  well  spoken  of;  Alb.  del  Popolo, 
Italian;  these  three  moderate.  —  Board  and  medical  attendance  for  inva- 
lids at  Dr.  von  Hartungen^s  Pension^  120-150  fl.  monthly.  —  JYivate  Apart- 
ments at  moderate  rates. 

Beer  at  MuschU,  in  the  H6t.  8.  Marco  Qiardino  (see  above),  and  in  the 
Birreria  Krdutner^  outside  the  Porta  S.  Marco.  —  Cafi  Andreii,  at  the  harbour. 

Baths  at  the  Lido  della  Spalletta,  to  the  E.,  beyond  the  barracks. 

Bailway  to  Areo  and  Mori,  see  p.  19.  —  Carriage  to  Arco  and  back  !»/«  fl.; 
to  Mori  4,  with  two  horses  7i/s  fl.  —  Boats,  without  rower,  40  kr.  per  hour. 

Ooods  Agents,  FratelU  Oondrand.  —  Money  Ohanger,    Vine.  Andreii, 

English  Ohurch  Service  in  a  chapel  at  the  H6tel  du  Lac. 

Riva  (230  ft.),  a  busy  harbour  with  6600  inhab.,  is  charmingly 

situated  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  lake,  here  resembling  a  fjord,  at  the 

base  of  the  precipitous  Bocchetta,   On  the  hillside,  high  above  the 

town,  rises  the  round  tower  of  a  ruined  castle  supposed  to  have  been 

built  by  the  Scaligers,  and  on  the  lake  is  the  old  castle  of  La  Rocca, 

now  a  barrack.  By  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  Arco  is  the  Church 

of  the  Minorite*,  in  the  overladen  baroque  style,  erected  in  the  sec- 
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ond  half  of  the  16th  centnry.  The  Parish  Church  contains  modern 
pictures  and  frescoes.  Riva  is  a  sheltered  and  healthy  place,  afford- 
ing pleasant  summer-qnaiters ;  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the  lake, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  town  lies  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills. 

Excursions.  The  Fall  of  the  Ponale^  in  itself  of  no  great  interest,  is 
reached  by  a  charming  walk  (there  and  back  in  IVa  hr.)  along  the  *New 
Boad,  which  leads  high  above  the  lake,  through  a  succession  of  tunnels 
and  cuttings,  to  the  Val  di  Ledro.  It  is  in  shade  in  the  afternoon  and 
affords  beautiful  views.  At  the  point  (2  M.)  where  it  turns  to  the  right 
into  the  valley,  a  path  to  the  left,  beyond  the  brook  (fee  of  10  kr.  de- 
manded at  a  hut  at  its  beginning),  descends  to  the  waterfall  (10  kr.  to 
the  custodian;  restaurant).  The  return  to  Biva  may  be  pleasantly  made 
by  boat,  which  should  be  ordered  to  meet  us  at  the  PoniJe  Fail  (about 
2  fl.,  bargaining  necessary). 

The  *Monte  Brione  (1237  ft.),  1  hr.  to  the  E.  of  Biva,  affords  a  fine  survey 
of  the  entire  lake  (best  from  the  rifle-range).  The  easiest  ascent  is  from 
the  Villa  Lutti  in  the  hamlet  of  Cfrotta  (inn,  well  spoken  of),  li/s  M.  to  the 
K.E.  of  Biva,  whence  we  ascend  to  the  left;  for  the  upper  path  a  pass  is 
required,  as  the  hill  is  fortified.  The  descent  may  be  made  to  the  Fort 
San  Niccolb,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  hill,  halfway  between  Biva  and  TorhoU 
(p.  200). 

A  pleasant  excursion  (road)  may  be  taken  towards  the  ^.Vf.  to  (2  M.) 
Yaron«  (403  ft.),  with  a  fine  waterfall  in  a  grand  rocky  *Gorge  (adm.  20  kr. ; 
electric  light;  cloak  desirable  on  account  of  the  spray).  Thence  we  may 
proceed  either  by  road  to  (3  M.)  Arco^  or  on  foot,  via  Cologna^  to  ('^  br.) 
Tenno  (1416  ft.),  with  an  old  castle  and  charming  view,  and  through  richly 
cultivated  uplands  by  Varignano  to  (IV2  br.)  Areo  (p.  203). 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Baldo,  a  range  45  M.  long,  between  the  Lake  of 
Garda  and  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  is  interesting  and  varied,  but  some- 
what fatiguing  (not  advisable  in  the  hot  season).    This  range  consists  of  two 
groups,  separated  by  the  depression  of  the  Boeea  di  Navene  (4690  ft.) :  K. 
the  Altiiiimo,  and  S.  the  Monte  Maggiore^  with  the  Prii,  delta  Bativa  (7227ft.), 
the  Cima  di  ValDritta  (7275  ft.),  and  the  Pvnta  del  Telegrafo  (7218  ft.).    The 
Altissimo  (6790  ft.)  is  best   ascended  from  Mori  (p.  19),   on  the  E.  side. 
The  route  ascends  to  (2  hrs.)  Brentonico  (2250  ft. ;  Alb.  Alpino) ;  thence, 
with  guide,  via  (!»/«  hr.)  S.  Giacomo  (3825  ft.;  inn)  to  the  (3  hrs.)  top  (re- 
fuge-hut; *View).    Another  steep  route  (guide),  starting  a,t  Ifago  (p.  19)  or 
Torbole  (p.  200),  ascends  vi&  the  Malga  Casina  (5-6  hrs.).  —  The  pano- 
rama is  still  grander  from  the  Punta  del  Telegrafo  on  the  'Monte  Maggiore 
(7218  ft.).    A  steep  road,   shady  in  the  afternoon,   leads  from  Peri  0;>.  20) 
to  (2  hrs.)  the  celebrated  pilgrimage -church  of  Madonna  della   Corona 
(2540ft.),  not  far  from  the  village  of  Spiazzi  (2828ft.;  two  inns;  views), 
and  thence  to  (iliT.)  Ferrara  di  Monte  Baldo  C^7ft. ;  *Inn).    Spiazzi  may 
also  be  reached  from  Garda  (p.  201;  IOV2  M.),  ^by  the  road  via  Coetermano^ 
Pesina^  CopHno  (all  railway-stations,  comp.  p.  220;  diligence  from  Caprine 
to  Ferrara  in  connection  with  the  trains;  carr.  there  and  back  6-7,  with 
two  horses  10  fr.),  and  Pazzon,    From  Ferrara,  making  an  early  start  with 
guide  (3  fr.),  we  ascend  by   a  new  path  to  the  Punta  del  Bcucaga  {Rifugio 
of  the  Ital.  Alpine  Club)  and  the  (4  hrs.)  top. 

Val  di  Ledro  (carr.  to  Pieve  and  back  4,  with  two  horses  8fl.;  dil- 
igence every  afternoon  to  Pieve  in  S^/j,  to  Storo  in  5  hrs.).  At  the  angle, 
high  above  the  Fall  of  the  Ponale  (see  above),  the  road  turns  to  the  W.  into 
the  green  valley,  and  leads  by  Biacesa  and  Molina  to  the  pretty  Lago  di 
Ledro  (2135  ft.),  on  the  N.  bank  of  which  lie  Mezzolago  and  (9  M.  from  Biva) 
Pieve  di  Ledro  (Albergo  Alpino).  —  At  Bezzeeca^  V4  M.  beyond  Pieve,  opens 
the  Val  Conceiy  with  the  villages  of  (20  min.)  Enguiso  and  (10  min.)  Lenzumo 
(938  ft.),  whence  the  Corno  d'Impichea  (7010  ft. ;  *View)  may  be  ascended 
in  41^  hrs.,  with  guide.  —  From  Bezzecca  the  road  leads  by  Tiamo^  and 
through  the  sequestered  Val  Ampola,  to  (9  M.)  Storo  (1340  ft.;  Cavallo 
Bianco,  indifferent),  in  the  valley  of  the  CJiiete^  here  called  the  Val  Buona, 
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It  then  crosaes  the  stream  and  proceeds  to  Darzo,  Lodrone  (1263  ft.)i  with 
two  mined  castles,  and  (3V2  M.)  Ponte  di  Caffaro  (Austrian  and  Italian 
frontier).  From  Gaffaro  to  the  L(»go  d^Idro  and  via  Tormini  to  Said  (Lago 
di  Garda)  or  to  Brescia,  see  p.  196. 

Abont  4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Riva,  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Sarca  (railway,  see  p.  19;  carriage,  see  p.  201),  lies  — 

Arco.  —  Hotels  (the  larger  open  only  from  Oct.  to  May).  *H6tel 
&  CuBHAUs  Kblboge,  with  garden  (hand  daily,  11-1 ;  also  3-4  in  spring  and 
fall),  baths,  whey-cure,  a  covered  promenade,  pens.  3Vs-5  fl. ;  ^Sohweizbb- 
HOF  ( Cur-Casino )y  opposite,  pens.  4-5  fl.;  *H6t.-Pens.  Olivo,  R.  1  fl.  20- 
1  fl.  50,  L.  15,  d^j.  50,  pens.  3  fl.  20-4  fl.  50  kr. ;  *H6t.-Pkns.  Stkasser, 
with  caf^i  these  four  are  in  the  Gurplatz,  with  its  well-kept  grounds. 
^Bkllkyub,  near  the  rail,  station,  pens.  3-4  fl.^  ^Hdx.-PsNS.  Aboo,  VsM. 
to  the  W.  of  the  Carplatz^  *Abciduoa  Albebto,  at  Chiarano  (p.  204), 
these  two  warm  and  sheltered,  pens,  from  2-3  fl. ;  Cobona,  in  the  town, 
with  a  small  garden,  ]^ens.  2V2-d  fl.;  Gastbof  zub  Saboa-Bb6okb,  in  an 
open  situation.  —  Pensions.  Pens.  Bellaria^  near  the  Hdt.  Arco,  sheltered; 
Quisisana  (good);  Aurora,  Rainaltery  Olivenheitn  (high  up,  on  the  edge  of 
the  olive-wood,  with  view-terrace),  Monrepos;  charges  3^  fl,,  exclusive  of 
candles  and  flres.  —  Pbivatb  Apabthbnts  in  the  ViUas  Anna,  CorradA, 
Emilie,  Tappeiner,  Vindobona,  Prati,  Wohlauf^  Oeiger,  and  others;  R.  ac- 
cording to  aspect,  20-50  fl.  per  month.  —  Scheibmeier''t  Restaurant,  Gorplatz 
(beer)i  Oiov,  Povoli  (wine);  Strasser  (see  above),  caf^  and  confectioner.  — 
Curanstali,  behind  the  Schweizerhof,  well  fitted  up,  with  inhaling  rooms, 
hydropathic  appliances,  etc. 

Donkey  per  hr.  50  kr.,  each  hr.  addit.  30  kr.,  i/a  day  1  fl.  60  kr.,  whole 
day  2  fl. ;  driver  about  20  kr.  per  hr.,  1  fl.  per  day.  —  Oarriage  to  Riva  and 
back  IV2,  with  two  horses  3  fl. ;  to  Trent  (without  returning)  V/z  or  12  fl. 

English  Ohurch  Service  in  the  new  Evangelical  church. 

Af CO  (300  ft.),  an  ancient  town  of  3800  inhab.,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  almost  entirely  shut  in  on  the  N.,  E.,  and  W.  by 
lofty  mountains,  is  frequented  as  a  winter-resort  by  consumptive 
and  nervous  patients.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  Gardone 
(p.  199),  but  Arco  has  fewer  showers  and  is  somewhat  cooler  in 
winter.  The  vegetation  approaches  that  of  the  Italian  lakes :  vines, 
olires,  cedars,  mulberries,  magnolias,  cypresses,  oleanders,  and  at 
places  orange  and  lemon  trees.  An  aqueduct,  IY4M.  in  length,  sup- 
plies Arco  with  good  drinking-water  from  Mte.  Stivo.  The  chateau 
of  Archduke  Albert  (d.  1896)  has  a  fine  winter-garden  (custodian 
50  kr.).  Adjoining  the  handsome  Renaissance  church  is  the  old 
town-palace  of  the  counts  of  Arco,  with  allegorical  frescoes.  To  the 
N.,  on  a  precipitous  rock  (730  ft.),  rises  the  Castle  of  Arco,  destroyed 
in  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  with  beautiful  garden  (views; 
key  at  the  Curhaus  or  the  Schweizerhof;  fee  30-50  kr,). 

Ejccubsions.  To  the  K.  to  the  Casa  Bianca,  Vedvta  ifaria,  and  the 
live-oaks  (in  all  ^/i-ihr.;  sign- posts).  —  The  romantic  *Via  di  Prahi, 
diverging  to  the  left  on  this  side  of  the  Sarca  bridge,  ascends  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream,  skirts  the  E.  slope  of  the  castle-hill,  and  traverses 
the  imposing  remains  of  a  huge  landslip  to  (1  hr.)  Ceniga  (inn),  whence 
we  may  return  over  the  hills  by  the  *Sophiengang%  a  stony  path  passing 
the  small  Lake  Laghel,  which  is  dry  in  summer  (l*/4  hr.). 

Pleasant  walk  to  the  W.  by  the  road  ascending  to  the  right  of 
the  archducal  chateau  through  groves  of  fine  old  olive-trees  to  the 
hamlets  of  (*/4  M.)  Chiarano  (*H6t.  Arciduca  Alberto,  see  above),  with  an 
orangery  belonging  to  M.  Angerer  (view),  Vigne^  and  (»/4  M.)   Yarignano. 
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Thence  we  either  proceed  direct  to  (IVt  H.)  Varone  across  the  plain  (to 
the  left),  or  ascend  to  the  right  hj  a  rough  path,  a£fording  beautiful  views, 
to  the  (IV4  hr.)  -village  and  chateau  of  TennOy  whence  we  descend  by 
Cologna  to  (40  min.)  Varone^  and  return  across  the  plain  to  (3  M.)  Arco.  -» 
Anottier  walk  crosses  the  Sarca  to  OUrescarca  (p.  19),  with  the  Tillages  of 
(1  M.)  Mcmoney  (*/*  M.)  Bolognano^  and  (i/t  M.)  Yignole.  affording  beautiful 
views.  —  Ascent  (of  UU.  Brione  via  (2  H.)  GroUa,  and  route  via  (3Vs  M.) 
Riva  to  the  Ponale  Fall  and  Val  di  Ledro,  see  pp.  202,  203. 


V.  Venetia. 


37.  Verona 207 

a.  Quarters  on  the  Right  Bank  of  the  Adige  ....  209 

b.  Left  Bank  of  the  Adige  (Veronetta) 216 

From  Verona  to  Caldiero  and  Cologna.    From  Caldiero 

to  Tregnago.    From  Verona  to  Gaprino,  220. 

38.  From  Verona  to  Mantua  and  Modena 220 

From  Mantua  to  Monselice,  225.  —  From  Suzzara  to 
Parma,  226. 

39.  From  Verona  to  Venice.    Vicenza 226 

From  Vicenza  to  the  Baths  of  Recoaro,  Schio,  Arsiero, 
and  Torre-Belvicino,  230,  231. 

40.  Padua 231 

From  Padua  to  Venice  via  Fusina,  240. 

41.  From  Vicenza  to  Treviso.    From  Padua  to  Bassano  .    .  240 

Excursion  to  the  Villa  Giacomelli  or  Mas^r  and  Asolo, 
240,  241.  —  From  Baasano  to  Possagno,  242. 

42.  Venice 242 

a.  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  and  Eavirons.  Biva  degli  Schiavoni  253 

b.  The  Academy 266 

c.  Canal  Grande 273 

d.  From  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Eialto  Bridge 

and  the  Northern  Quarters 280 

e.  From  thePiazza  of  St.  Mark  to  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and 

thence  to  the  Biva  degli  Schiavoni.  Eastern  Quarters     283 

f.  Quarters  to  the  W.  of  the  Canal  Grande 290 

g.  From  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  on  foot  to  the  Academy 

and  S.  Maria  della  Salute.    S.   Giorgio  Maggiore. 

Giudecca 297 

Excursions:   The  Lido.    Murano.    Burano  and  Torcello. 

Chioggia 300 

43.  From  Venice  to  Trieste 303 

a.  Via  Treviso  and  Udine 303 

From  Treviso  to  Belluno,  304.  —  From  Conegliano  to 
Vittorio,  306.  —  From  Udine  to  Cividale,  303. 

b.  Via  Portogruaro  and  Monfalcone.     Excursion  to 
Aquileia  and  Grado 309 


The  N.E.  part  of  Italy,  named  II  Vkneto  after  the  ancient  VeneU^ 
is  divided  into  the  eight  provinces  of  Verona^  Vicenza^  Padova^  Rovigo^ 
Venezia ,  Treviso,  Belluno,  and  Udine.  Its  area ,  9059  sq.  M. ,  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Lombardy,  while  its  population  of  2,842,173  souls  is  con- 
siderably smaller.  The  western  and  larger  portion  of  the  country,  between 
the  Mincio  and  Piave,  is  indeed  as  thickly  peopled  as  the  eastern  and 
less  prosperous  part  of  Lombardy  between  the  Adda  and  the  Mincio ; 
but  the  Friuli,  or  ancient  county  of  Forum  Julii,  the  border-land  to  the 
E.  of  the  Piave,  consists  of  very  inferior  soil,  owing  to  the  debris  brought 
down  by  the  Alpine  streams.  The  ^Fttrlanians\  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
the  Friuli,  speak  a  patois  of  their  own. 

The  Venetian  Dialect  no  longer  contains  traces  of  the  Gallic  ele- 
ment like  that  of  the  districts  from  Piedmont  to  the  Romagna,  which 
were  once  conquered  by  the  Celts.  It  boasts  of  having  been  frequently 
|Med  by  men  of  letters,  as  for  example  by  Goldoni  in  his  comedies,  and 
is  the  softest  of  all  the  Italian  dialects ,   the  flattening  and  elision  of  the 
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consonants  being  very  common.  Thus  nevode  for  nipote,  tuar  for  sudare, 
fogo  for  fuoco^  sior  for  signore.  Another  characteristic  is  the  conversion  of 
g  into  -r,  as  rente  for  gente,  torno  for  giomo,  mazore  for  maggiore. 

The  history  of  the  country  has  always  been  influenced  by  the  proximity 
of  the  sea  and  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  coast.  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  the  Po  differs  widely  In  character  from  all  the  other  rivers  in 
Europe.  Its  fall  is  very  gradual,  being  for  a  considerable  distance  Q^/t 
inches  only,  and  latterly  little  more  than  1/4  inch  per  English  mile.  To- 
wards the  end  .of  its  course ,  moreover,  it  receives  numerous  tributaries. 
The  result  is  that  the  adjacent  districts  are  much  exposed  to  inundations, 
a  danger  which  has  to  be  averted  by  the  construction  of  huge  dykes  \  and 
these  works  frequently  require  to  be  raised,  as  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
constantly  rising.  The  Po,  together  with  the  Adige^  Baechiglione,  Brenta^ 
and  other  coast-rivers,  terminates  in  a  vast  delta  which  extends  along  the 
whole  coast  of  Venetia.  The  quantity  of  alluvial  deposit  is  so  great,  that  the 
beds  of  these  streams  are  continually  undergoing  change  and  subdivision. 
Thus  the  ancient  seaport  of  Hatria  now  lies  ISVz  ^'  from  the  coast,  and 
while  the  Po  formerly  flowed  towards  the  S.,  it  has  fonned  its  present 
embouchure  since  1160.  The  extensive  lagoons  (lagune)^  separated  from 
the  sea  by  narrow  strips  of  land  (lidi),  and  connected  with  it  by  outlets, 
would  render  the  whole  coast  uninhabitable,  were  it  not  for  the  slight 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  (mean  difference  iV2  ftO)  which  is  perceptible 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  prevents  malarious  exhalations.  This  extensive  allu- 
vial territory,  which  reminds  one  of  Holland,  called  into  activity  the  in- 
genuity and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants  at  an  early  period,  and  a  temper- 
ate and  conservative  character  has*  thus  been'  imparted  to  their  history. 

The  Veneti\  a  branch  of  the  lUyrian  stock,  kept  entirely  aloof 
from  the  immigrating  Celtic  tribes.  The  seaports  of  ffatria  and  Spina, 
at  the  mouths  "of  tire  Po-,  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  at  an  early 
period,  and  several  canals  on  a  large  scale  were  constructed  as  early 
as  B.  C.  380.  In  the  3rd  cent,  the  Veneti,  together  with  the  Cenomani, 
a  Celtic  tribe  which  occupied  Brescia  and  Verona,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Rome.  While  the  Roman isation  of  Lombardy  and  Pied- 
mont was  attended  with  violent  struggles,  it  was  rapidly  effected  here 
without-  opposition;  The  Roman  colony  of  Aquileia  was  founded  as  early 
as  181  B.  C.,  and  the  boundary  of  Italy  was  thus  laid  down  at  the  point 
to  which  it  still  extends.  Owing  to  its  industries,  cattle-breeding,  and 
agriculture,  Venetia  prospered  greatly  under  the  emperors.  Padua  was 
the  wealthiest  town  in  Italy  next  to  Rome,  and  was  rivalled  in  W.  Eu- 
rope by  Cadiz  alone,  as  it  numbered  during-  the  reign  of  Augustus  no 
fewer  than  500  citizens  of  knightly  fortune  {i.  e.  upwards  of  about  45002). 
The  city 'was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Attila,  and  then  razed  to  the  ground 
by  the  Lombards,  and  a  similar  fate  befel  Altinum,  an  important  com- 
mercial town  in  the  Lagoons,  and  Aquileia,  which  in  ancient  times  was 
of  a  similar  importance  to  the  modern  Trieste.  The  Romans  sought  re- 
fuge from  their  Lombard  conquerors  in  the  islands  of  the  Lagoons.  Re- 
moved from  Teutonic  influences,  and  ander  the  protection  of  the  Byzant- 
ine Empire,  the  most  famous  of  medieeval  states  took  its  rise  here  from . 
apparently  insignificant  beginnings.  Its  earliest  history  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  The  first  Dux  or  Doge  is  said  to  have  been  Paulucius  Anafestus 
(d.  716).  In  809  the  islands  repulsed  an  attack  of  King  Pepin,  the  son 
of  Chatlemagne,  and  virtually  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Eastern  emper- 
ors. At  this  period  the  inhabitants  were  crowded  together  in  the  is- 
lands of  RivoaltOy  MalamoecOj  and  Torcello,  which  were  the  most  secure. 
Rivoalto  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  here  accordingly  the 
city  of  Venice  was  founded.  Angelus  Participotius  (819)  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  doge  whose  residence  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Pal- 
ace of  the  Doges.  Situated  between  the  Byzantine  and  Franconian  em- 
pires, Venice  became  a  connecting  link  between  the  trade  of  each,  and 
the  great  depot  of  the  traffic  between  the  East  and  the  West.  In  828  a 
Venetian  fleet  brought  the  body  of  St.  Mark  to  Venice ,  and  thenceforth 
the  Venetians  revered  him  as  their  tutelary  saint,  using  his  emblem,  the 
lion  (Rev.  iv.  7),  as  their  cognizance ,  and  his  name  as  synonymous  with 
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the  republic,  while  their  supreme  official  functionaries  were  styled  'Procu- 
rators of  St.  Mark\   In  the  interests  of  her  commerce  Venice  was  at  length 
induced  to  make  foreign  conquests.    These  were  at  first  confined  to  the 
Istrian  and  Dalmatian   coasts  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  timber  and 
suppressing   piracy.     The  rivalry  that  sprang  up  with  Genoa  during  the 
Crusades  led  the  Venetians  to    effect    a  footing  in   the  Levant,   and   to 
establish   extensive  colonies.     At  the  same  time  the  constitution  of  the 
state  developed  into  a  rigoroVis  oligarchy,   which  with  terrible  impartial- 
ity contrived  to  keep  both  the  nobility  and  people  in  check,   and  effectu- 
ally to  curb  the  national  desire  for  liberty.     In  the   neighbouring   towns 
the  supreme  power  rested  on  a.  foundation  altogether  dyferent.    The  re- 
publics had  been  overthrown  by  the  despots,  who,  supported  by  mercen- 
ary  troops  and  the  favour  of  the  lower  classes,  had  founded  principali- 
ties in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.    Such  were  the  Visconti  in  Milan, 
the  Scala  in  Verona,  the  Carrara  in  Padua,  the  Gonzaga  in  Mantiia,  and 
the  Este  in  Ferrara.    The  danger  of  collision  with  warlike  princes,   and 
the  support  they  afforded  to   every  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Venetian 
constitution,  led  to  their  own  downfall.    Venice,   having  made  conquests 
on  the  mainland  (terra  ferma)  for  the  sake  of  her  own  safety ,   soon  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  Italian  powers,    and  was  thus  involved  in  all  the 
interminable  wars  caused  by  the  rivalry  of  the  different  states.    She  ob- 
tained permanent  possession  of  Treviso  iA  1339,  Vicenga   in   1404,    Padua 
and  Verona  in  1406,    Udine  in  1420,   Brescia  in  1426,    Bergamo  in  1428, 
Crema  in  1454,   and  Boviffo  in  1484.    In  the  market-places  of  these  towns 
the  lion  of  St.  Mark  was  erected  as  a  token  of  their  subjugation,  and  Ven- 
etian  nobles  were  appointed  their  governors.    The  district  thus  conquer- 
ed   extended   to    about  13,200  sq.  M«,    besides  the  Dalm^atian    possessions 
(4250  sq.  M.)  and  the  settlements  in  the  Levant.    Napoleon  at  length  over- 
threw the  Republic,   wjtiich  had  long  been  in  a  tottering  condition.    On 
15th  and  16th  May,  1797,  Venice  was  occupied  by  French  troops  under 
Bctroffuap  d'^Hilliere,  this  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  had  ever 
been  captured  by  an  enemy.    In  the  Peace  of  Oampoformio  (1797)  it  was 
adjudged  to  Austria,  but  by  the  Peace  of  Pressburg  in  1805  the  Austrians 
were  compelled  to  cede  it  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.    On  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon it  was  again  awarded  to  Austria,  to  which  it  belonged  down  to  1866, 
when  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  that  year  it  was  finally  incorporated 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 


87.  Verona. 

Arrival.  Verona  has  three  stations :  (1)  Btazione  Porta  Vescdvo  (PI.  I,  6 ; 
rail,  restaurant,  D.  incl.  wine  3^2  fr.),  the  principal  station,  about  IVsM. 
to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (luggage  is  booked  to  and  from 
this  station  only).  —  (2)  Stazione  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  B,  6),  8/4  M.  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele,  where  the  hotel-omnibuses  await  the  trains 
from  Tyrol,  Milan,  and  Bologna.  —  (3)  Stazione  Porta  S.  Giorgio  (PI.  E,  1), 
for  the  line  to  Domegliara  (p.  20)  and  Caprino  (p.  220). 

Hotels  (see  p.  xix;  rather  variously  judged).  ^Gband  Hotel  db 
LoNDBES  (PI.  b;  F,  3),  Corso  S.  Anastasia,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  of 
the  first  class,  with  corresponding  prices,  R.  5,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3, 
D.  5,  omn.  1  fr.  —  Colomba  d'Obo  (PI.  e;  D,  3),  Via  Colomba,  near  Piazza 
Vitt.  Emanuele,  R.,  L.,  Si  A.  3V2-4V2,  B.  IV2,  dej.  3,  D.  4,  omn.  1  fr.,  generally 
well  spoken  of.  —  Second-class  (with  trattorie):  S.  Lobenzo  (PL  d;  D,  3), 
agreeably  situated  on  the  Adige,  Riva  S.  Lorenzo,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  21/2-31/2*  B. 
IV4  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Edbopa  e  Aquila  Neba  (PI.  f;  E,  3),  Via  delle 
Quatro  Spade,  R.,  L.,  <fe  A.  21/2-3,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  21/2,  D.  4,  omn.  8/4  fr.,  well 
Bpoken  of;  Reoina  d^Unghebia  (Pl.c-,  E,  3),  near  the  Piazza  Erbe,  with  a 
small  garden,  R.,  L.,  <fc  A.  2-2i/2,  omn.  8/4  fr.,  generally  well  spoken  oi; 
Alb.  all*  Accadehia  (PI.  g;  E,  3),  Via  Nuova.  R.  2,  omn.  8/4  fr.,  unpre- 
tending; Albeboo-Ristobamxe  alla  Gabbia  (PL  h;  E,  3),  Corso  Porta 
Borfari,  E.  IVa  fr.  v  Toboolo,  near  the  Amphitheatre. 
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Bestanrants  at  the  hotels.  Also:  Vittorio  Emanuele^  Piazza  Vitt. 
Emanuele,  d^j.  3,  D.  4fr.,  wine  incladed,  first-class;  ^ LOtcenbrUu  (Unnich. 
beer),  Via  Vuova  Lastricata  14 ^  Concordia^  Via  Kuova;  Oambrinu* ^  Via 
S.  Sebastiano  14,  with  a  small  garden.  —  Cafes.  Vittorio  Emanuele^  see 
above;  Europa^  Piazza  Vitt.  Eman.  (restaurant  also);  Cajff^i  Dante,  Piazza 
de"*  Signori. 

Booksellers.  lAbrei'ia  Dante,  Via  Nuova  Lastricata  20;  Libreria  alia 
Minerva,  Via  S.  Gosimo  (PL  E,  4).  —  Photographs:  B.  Lotze,  Via Disciplina  9 
(PL  G,  4),  in  Veronetta. 

Baths:  Via  S.  Luca  (PL  G,  4). 

Money  Changer :  Orti,  Via  ifuova  27. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  in  the  Piazza  deir  Indipendenza  (PL  F,  3). 

Theatres.  Teatro  Filarmonico  (PL  G,  4);  Teatro  Ifuovo  or  Filodram- 
matico  (PL  E,  F,  3),  Piazza  Navon a;  Teatro  Ristori  (PL  B,  G,  4).  —  Music 
on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sun.  evening  in  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Cabs  (^Broughams').  Per  drive  75  c,  per  hour  IV2  fr. ,  each  addi- 
tional hr.  1  fr.  25  c. ;  in  the  evening  SO  c.  per  hr.  more.  From  station 
to  town  1  fr.  —  For  each  pers.  above  two,  one-third  more. 

Tramways  traverse  the  town  from  the  Stazione  Porta  Veseovo  to  the 
Stazione  Porta  Nuova  (10  c):  see  Plan. 

English  Church  Service  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres  (p.  207). 

The  Sights  of  Verona  may  be  seen  in  one  day  and  a  half.  1st  Day. 
Morning :  Piazza  delle  Erhe  and  Piazza  de"  Signori  (pp.  209,  210) ;  Tom*^* 
of  the  Scaligers  (p.  210) ;  Corso  Cavour  (p.  212) ;  Arena  and  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele  (p.  213) ;  drive  to  the  Porta  del  Palio  (p.  214)  and  5.  Zeno  (p.  215). 
Afternoon:  8.  Anastasia  (p.  211);  Cathedral  (p.  211);  8.  Oiorgio  in  Braida 
(p.  219);  8.  Maria  in  Organo  (p.  218);  Giardino  Oiusti  (p.  218).  Evening: 
Via  Nuova  (p.  215).  —  2nd  Day.  8.  Fermo  Maggiore  (p.  216) ;  Palazzo  Pom- 
pei  (p.  216).  —  Excursion  to  8.  Michele^  see  p.  220. 

Verona  (155  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  60,800  inbab. 
and  a  garrison  of  6000  men,  lies  on  botb  banks  of  the  rapid  Adige, 
wblcb  is  now  enclosed  by  high  embankments  and  crossed  by  six 
bridges.  Next  to  Venice  it  is  the  most  important  and  interesting 
town  of  ancient  Venetia.  In  1527  et  seq.  Verona  was  surronnded  with 
new  walls  and  bastions  by  Sammicbeli,  who  seems  to  have  taken 
Fra  Giocondo's  work  at  Treyiso  as  his  model.  After  it  came  into- 
the  possession  of  the  Austrians  in  1814  it  was  again  strongly 
fortified ,  and  along  with  Peschiera,  Mantua,  and  Legnago  formed 
the  famous  ^QuadrilateraV,  the  chief  support  of  Austrian  rule  in 
Italy.  Restored  to  Italy  in  1866,  it  is  still  a  fortress  of  the  first  class, 
and  seat  of  the  commandant  of  the  III.  Army  Corps. 

Founded  by  the  Rheetians  and  Euganeans,  and  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Geltic  Genomani,  Verona  was  made  a  Roman  colony  in  B.G.  89,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  of  Upper  Italy.  Its  castle  of  8. 
Pietro  was  a  residence  of  the  Ostrogoth  TTieodoric  the  Great,  the  ^Dietrich 
of  Bern*  {i.e.  Verona)  of  German  lore  (d.  526).  In  568  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  Lombard  king  Alhoin,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his 
wife  Rosamunde,  daughter  of  the  conquered  ruler  of  Verona,  whom  he 
had  forced  to  drink  wine  out  of  her  father's  skull.  The  Prankish  monarchs 
Pepin,  and,  after  the  Garlovingian  epoch,  Berengainus  I.,  ruled  here.  Verona 
afterwards  headed  the  league  of  Venetian  cities  against  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa.  During  the  fierce  contests  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  the 
terrible  Ezzelino  da  Bomano  endeavoured  to  establish  a  lordship  at  Ve- 
rona. After  his  death  in  1259  Mastino  della  8cala  was  elected  Podest^ ;  and 
the  great  princes  of  his  house  inaugurated  a  glorious  period  for  the  city. 
Mastino  was  assassinated  in  1277,  but  his  brother  and  successor  Albert 
secured  the  supremacy  of  his  line.  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  said  to  have 
loved  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Albert's  son  Bartolommeo  (1301-04).    The 
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greatest  member  of  this  illofitrions  family  was  Can  Francesco^  or  *-Can 
Grande"  (1312-29) ,  who  captured  Vicenza  and  subdued  Padua  after  a  long 
struggle.  His  brilliant  court  numbered  Dante  among  its  guests.  Mastino  II. 
at  first  conquered  Brescia,  Parma,  and  Lucca,  but  his  rule  was  afterwards 
restricted  to  Verona  and  Vicenza  by  a  league  formed  by  Florence,  Venice, 
and  Milan.  Can  Orande  11.^  his  successor,  was  murdered  by  his  brother 
Can  SignoiHo  in  1369;  and  in  1387  the  latter's  son  Antonio^  who  had  also 
endeavoured  to  secure  his  possession  by  fratricide,  was  expelled  by  Oian 
Qaleazzo  Visconti^  Lord  of  Milan.  Through  the  widow  of  Yisconti  the  town 
passed  in  1405  to  the  Venetians,  to  whom,  with  short  interruptions,  it 
remained  subject  down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  history  of  Aechitectukb  Verona  is  important,  both  on  account  of 
its  medieeval  buildings,  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Fra  Qioeondo  (1435-1514),  one 
of  the  most  famous  architects  of  the  early  Renaissance,  whose  works  are  to 
be  found  at  Venice,  Paris,  Treviso  (fortifications),  and  Rome,  and  as  the  home 
of  Michele  Sammicheli  (1484-1559),  the  greatest  military  architect  of  Upper 
Italy,  who  imparted  to  the  palaces  of  Verona  some  of  the  features  of  forti- 
fied castles.  In  judging  of  the  Verona  palaces,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it 
was  customary  here,  as  at  Genoa  and  other  towns,  to  adorn  the  facades 
with  paintings.  The  painted  fagades  of  houses  near  S.  Fermo,  by  the  Porta 
Borsari,  in  Piazza  Erbe,  and  others  partly  recall  the  Paduan  style  of  the  15th 
century.  —  The  earlier  Veronese  Painters  of  the  second  half  of  the  14th  cent, 
were  superior  in  colouring  to  the  Florentine  school  of  Giotto  and  held 
themselves  clear  of  its  influence.  The  chief  of  these  masters  was  J  WtcWert, 
to  whom  is  ascribed  the  fresco  in  S.  Anastasia  (p.  211),  the  only  monument 
of  the  period  in  Verona  (other  frescoes  in  Padua,  see  p.  235).  A  new  period 
of  importance  began  in  the  15th  century.  Among  the  chief  masters  were 
Vittore  Pisano  (d.  ca.  1455),  the  celebrated  medallist;  Liberale  da  Verona; 
Domenico  and  his  son  Franc.  Morone;  Francesco  Caroto  (1470-1546);  Oiro- 
lamo  dai  Libri  (1474-1556);  and  Paolo  Moranda^  surnamed  Cavazzola  (1486- 
1522).  The  artistic  family  of  the  Boni/azios^  though  originating  in  Verona, 
flourished  mainly  in  Venice.  On  the  other  hand  Paolo  Caliari,  surnamed 
Veronese  (1528  88),  also  resident  in  Venice,  owed  his  artistic  development 
mainly  to  the  influence  of  his  native  place.  —  In  the  history  of  Sculptube 
Verona  also  holds  a  place  of  some  importance,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
Romanesque  reliefs  on  the  facade  of  S.  Zeno  (p.  215),  the  font  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Fonte  (p.  212),  and  the  Gothic  monument  of  the  Scaligers  (p.  210). 

a.   Quarters  on  the  Bight  Bank  of  the  Adige. 

The  *PiAzzA  DELLE  Ebbb  (PI.  E,  3),  the  ancient  forum,  now  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  market,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  squares  in 
Italy.  The  Marble  Column  at  the  N.  end  bears  the  lion  of  St.  Mark, 
a  modern  copy  of  the  ancient  cognisance  of  the  Republic  of  Venice. 
Opposite  is  the  Pal.  Trezza  (formerly  Maffei),  built  in  the  baroque 
style  in  1668,  with  a  curious  spiral  staircase  in  the  interior.  The 
Casa  Mazzanti,  at  the  comer  to  the  right,  originally  the  residence  of 
Albertlno  della  Scala  (d.  1301),  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Cavalli, 
an  imitator  of  Giulio  Romano.  The  Fountam,  dating  from  the  time 
of  Berengarius,  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  *  Verona',  partly  antique. 
On  the  houses  opposite  are  frescoes  by  Liberale  (Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  Adam  and  Eve)  and  Girolamo  dai  Libri  (Madonna  and 
saints).  In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  is  the  Tribunaj  with  its  canopy 
home  by  four  columns,  anciently  the  seat  of  judgment.  The  Casa 
dei  Mercanti  (1301),  at  the  corner  of  Via  Pelliciai,  recently  restored, 
now  contains  the  commercial  court/  Opposite  rises  the  Tower  of  the 
Municipio,  273  ft.  in  height,  affording  a  fine  view  (ascent  from  th© 
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court  of  the  Palazzo  della  Ragione,  see  below;  adm.  50  c).  A  short 
street  to  the  left  of  the  latter  leads  to  the  handsomely  paved  — 

*PiAzzA  DEI  SroNOBi  (PI.  E,  F,  3).  Immediately  to  the  right  of 
the  tower  is  the  Palazzo  della  Ragione  (seat  of  the  jury  court), 
founded  in  1183 ;  the  court  (Mercato  vecchio)  contains  a  grand  flight 
of  steps  of  the  14th  century.  Adjoining  the  pinnacled  tower  is  the 
TribunaU^  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Prefettura, 
formerly  residences  of  the  Scaligers.  The  original  architecture  is 
seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  courts ,  which  have  been  restored. 
The  portal  of  the  Prefettura  is  by  Sammicheli.  —  In  the  centre  of 
the  piazza  rises  a  Statue  of  Dante  (by  Zannoni,  1865) ,  who  found 
his  first  asylum  here  with  Bartolommeo  della  Scala  after  his  banish- 
ment from  Florence  in  1303.  —  At  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  piazza 
stands  the  — 

*FaIazzo  del  ConsigliO)  or  Old  Town  Hall,  usually  called  La 
Loggia,  erected  before  1500  from  designs  by  Fra  Oiocondo^  whose 
portrait  in  a  monk's  habit  is  on  the  left  corner-pillar,  originally  with 
statues  surmounting  the  fagade  (restored  in  1873).  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  iu  N.  Italy  in  the  early-Renaissance  style,  which 
was  characterised  by  richness  and  beauty  of  detail  rather  than  by 
strict  harmony  of  composition.  By  the  door  are  two  bronze  statues  by 
Oirol.  Campana^  representing  the  Annunciation.  Over  the  door  is  the 
inscription,  placed  here  by  the  Venetians  :  *Pro  summa  fide  summus 
amor  1592'.  Above  are  statues  of  celebrated  ancient  Veronese : 
Corn.  Nepos,  Catullus,  Vitruvius,  the  younger  Pliny,  and  iEmil. 
Macer,  the  poet  and  friend  of  Virgil.  On  the  wall  are  busts  of 
famous  modern  Veronese.  On  the  upper  floor  are  several  tastefully 
restored  rooms  (custodian  in  the  court). 

The  entrances  to  the  Piazza  dei  Signori  are  spanned  by  arch- 
ways. Above  the  arch  next  the  Loggia  is  a  portrait  of  Oirol.  Fra- 
castoro  (d.  1553)  by  Danese  Cattaneo  (1559) ;  in  the  N.W.  corner 
is  a  Statue  of  Scipione  Maffei,  the  historian  (d.  1755).  Behind,  in 
the  Via  Mazzanti,  are  a  picturesque  Fountain  of  1478  and  the  Volto 
BarbarOy  under  which  Mastino  della  Scala  is  said  to  have  been 
assassinated  in  1277.  Near  it,  on  the  W,  side  of  the  square,  is  the 
old  Palazzo  dc'  Oiureconaulti,  founded  in  1263,  but  rebuilt  in  the 
16th  century. 

The  passage  adjoining  the  Tribunal  leads  to  the  Lombardic  church 
of  S.  Maria  Antica,  with  Romanesque  campanile,  and  the  imposing 
*Tomb8  of  the  Scaligers  {Arche  degli  Scaligeri;  PI.  F,  3),  the  stern 
Gothic  forms  of  which  immortalise  the  masculine  genius  of  the  dyn- 
asty. The  ladder,  their  crest,  often  recurs  on  the  elaborate  railings. 

Over  the  church-door  are  the  sarcophagus  and  equestrian  statue  of  Can 
Grande  della  Scala  (d.  1329);  adjoining  it,  the  wall -monument  of  Giovanni 
della  Scala  (d.  1350)  and  the  sarcophagus  of  Mastino  I.  fd.  12T7).  Next  to 
the  Piazza  Signori  is  the  monument  of  Mastino  II.  (d.  1351),  another  sarco- 
phagus with  canopy  and  equestrian  statue,  designed  by  Perino  da  Milano. . 
The  similar  monument  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  street,  executed  by 
Bonino  da  Campiglione  for  Can  Signorio  (d.  1375)  during  his  life-time,  is  em- 
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belJifllied  with  dtatnea  of  Christiui  heroes  and  yirtues.  The  sarcophagi 
between  these,  bearing  the  same  crest,  have  no  names.  (The  custodian 
lives  in  a  house  to  the  right  of  the  church;  fee  20c.  for  one,  and  10  c. 
more  for  each  additional  person.) 

A  little  to  the  S.E.,  amjd  the  grounds  of  the  Piazza  dell'Indipen- 
denza  (PI.  F,  31,  rises  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Oaribaldiy  in  bionze, 
by  Bordoni  (1887). 

We  now  proceed  to  the  N.  to  the  Cokso  Sant'  Anastasia,  at 
the  E.  end  of  which  rises  *Saxit'  Anastasia  (PI.  F,  2),  a  fine  Gothic 
Dominican  church  begun  about  1261,  with  unfinished  brick  facade, 
a  late-Gothic  portal  in  marble,  with  reliefs  of  the  life  of  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, and  a  fresco  of  the  14th  cent,  in  the  lunette. 

The  Intbriob,  borne  by  12  columns,  is  remarkable  for  boldness  and 
symmetry  of  proportion,  and  for  the  late-Gothic  decoration  of  the  vaulting 
(1437).  On  the  first  column  to  the  left  is  an  ancient  capital,  used  as  a 
Holy  Water  Basin  ^  supported  by  a  hump-backed  dwarf  (Oobbo)  by 
Octbriele  Caliariy  father  of  Paolo  Veronese.  By  the  first  altar  to  the  right 
is  the  monument  of  Fregoso,  the  Venetian  general,  by  Danese  Cattaneo 
(1565).  Above  the  3rd  altar  are  an  Entombment  and  other  frescoes  by 
Liberale.  The  frame-work  of  the  4th  altar  is  an  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Arco  de*  Oavi  in  the  Castel  Vecchio,  removed  in  1805;  altar-piece,  St. 
Martin  by  Caroto.  The  next  small  chapel  contains  excellent  early-Renais- 
sance ornamentation;  a  painted  group  of  the  Entombment,  of  the  14th  cent.; 
a  -wooden  crucifix  of  the  16th  cent.;  and  a  fine  iron  lamp.  —  In  the  right 
transept,  St.  Paul  by  Cattutola^  and  Madonna  with  saints  by  Qirolamo  dai 
Libri,  in  an  elegant  frame.  —  In  the  second  chapel  of  the  choir,  on  the 
right,  are  ancient  Veronese  *Frestoes  of  the  14th  cent,  (probably  by  Alti- 
cT^iert;  erroneously  ascribed  to  Oiotio),  Knights  of  the  Gavalli  family 
kneeling  before  the  Virgin.  The  adjoining  Gapp.  Pellegrini  (on  the  left) 
contains  terracotta  reliefs  of  the  loth  cent. ,  probably  by  a  Florentine 
master;  on  the  outside,  above  the  arch,  a  fresco  of  St.  George,  by  Vittore 
PUano^  in  which  the  chief  figure  has  been  defaced  by  damp.  In  the  choir, 
to  the  left,  is  the  painted  monument  of  General  Sarego  ( 1432),  with  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  deceased  in  the  middle  and  squires  withdrawing 
a  curtain  at  the  side.  Behind  the  high- altar  are  some  fine  stalls  with 
intarsia  work.  —  In  the  adjoining  Gappella  Lavagnoli  (right)  are  frescoes, 
by  BenaffliOf  of  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  the  Grucifixion,  and 
Christ  preaching  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (Lago  di  Garda  in  the  background). 
—  The  left  transept  contains  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  a  picture  by 
Liberale^  Kary  Magdalen  in  clouds.  —  Above  the  4tb  altar  in  the  left  aisle, 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Oiolfino  (1418) ;  above  is  the  same  subject  al 
fresco  by  Afichele  da  Verona.  At  each  side  are  four  statues  of  saints.  Over 
the  2nd  altar,  Christ  with  SS.  Erasmus  and  George  by  Oiolfino.  Over 
the  1st  altar,  painted  sculptures  by  Michele  da  Verona  (about  15(X)). 

In  front  of  the  church  is  a  marble  Statue  of  Paolo  Veronese,  by 
Delia  Torre  and  R.  Cristiani,  erected  in  1888. 

To  the  left  of  the  church,  over  a  gateway,  is  the  marble  sarco- 
phagus of  Count  Guglielmo  da  Castelbarco,  the  Scaligers'  friend, 
at  whose  expense  the  churches  of  S.  Anastasia  and  S.  Fermo  were  in 
great  part  built ;  and  in  the  gateway  are  three  others.  —  The  small 
church  of  S.  Pietro  Martire,  entered  through  the  adjoining  Colle- 
gio  Conyito,  contains  an  allegorical  fresco  by  Falconetto  with  por- 
traits of  Teutonic  knights  (about  1615).  We  now  proceed  to  the 
right  to  the  — 

Cafhedbral  (Duomo;  PI.  F,  1 , 2),  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  14th  cent., 
with  choir  and  Romanesque  facade  of  the  12th  cent,  and  pointed 
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windows  in  the  facade  inserted  later.  On  the  outside  of  the  apse 
are  pilasters  with  an  architrave,  in  the  antique  style.  Behind  the 
columns  and  griffins  of  the  handsome  portal  are  Roland  and  Oliyer, 
the  paladins  of  Charlemagne,  in  rough  half-relief,  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription  by  Nicolaus  (1135).  By  the  side- wall  rises 
an  unfinished  campanile,   designed  by  Sammicheli,  resting  upon 

an  ancient  basis. 

The  Intebior,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  eight  red  marble 
pillars,  contains  an  elegant  rood-loft  of  marble,  designed  by  Sammicheli, 
above  which  is  a  bronze  crucifix  by  Qiambattiita  da  Verona.  The  walls 
adjoining  and  above  the  three  first  altars  on  the  right  and  left  are  adorned 
with  fine  frescoes  by  Falconetto  (about  1603).  The  Adoration  of  the  Kagi, 
over  the  2nd  altar  to  the  right,  is  by  L^erale  da  Verona^  with  wings  by 
Oiolfino.  At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  the  Tomb  of  St.  Agatha,  a 
Gothic  monument  of  1353  enclosed  in  beautiful  Benaiflsance  frame-work 
(1506).  In  the  choir  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  executed  by 
Torhido  from  drawings  by  Qiulio  Romano.  —  Over  the  1st  altar  on  the  left, 
'Assumption  by  Titian^  about  1543  (frame  by  Sansovino)-.  ^striking  for  lt« 
masterly  combination  of  light  and  shade  and  harmonious  colours  with 
realistic  form  and  action'  (C.  d:  C). 

To  the  left  of  the  choir  a  corridor  leads  to  8.  Giovanni  in  Fonte, 
the  ancient  Baptistery,  of  the  12th  cent. ;  the  Romanesque  reliefs 
on  the  font  (about  1200)  show  a  distinct  advance  on  those  on  the 
facade  of  St.  Zeno  (p.  215).  To  the  left  of  the  facade  (2nd  door  on  the 
left)  are  Romanesque  Cloisters^  the  arches  resting  on  double  columns 
of  red  marble.  They  contain  an  antique  column  and  some  interest- 
ing ancient  mosaics  recently  excavated  (fee  60  c).  —  To  the  N.E. 
of  the  cathedral  is  the  Vescovado,  or  bishop's  residence,  with  a 
chapel  containing  three  paintings  by  Liherale  da  Verona.  The 
Palazzo  dei  Canonici  to  the  N.W.  (No.  19)  contains  the  Biblioteca 
Capitolare  vnth  its  precious  MSS.  (palimpsests"),  among  which  Nie- 
buhr  discovered  the  Institutes  of  Gains.  Librarian,  Monsignor 
Giuliari.  (Adm.  in  the  forenoon.)  —  The  adjacent  Ponte  Garibaldi 
(PI.  E,  1),  a  suspension-bridge,  leads  to  the  church  of  S,  Giorgio  in 
Braidaj  in  VeronettA  (see  p.  219). 

We  now  follow  the  Lungadigb  Panvinio  (PI.  E,  D,  2,  3),  a 
broad  and  open  quay  ascending  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige, 
and  soon  turn  to  the  left,  to  visit  the  church  of  Sant'  Eufemia  (PI. 
E,  2,  3),  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  Madonnas  by 
Moretto  (1st  altar  on  the  left;  injured)  and  Dom.  Brusasorci  (3rd 
altar  on  the  right).  Frescoes  by  Caroto^  in  the  Gappella  Spolverini, 
to  the  right  of  the  choir  (injured). 

A  few  paces  to  the  S.  of  S.  Eufemia  is  the  Cobso  Pobta  B6&sari, 
which  begins  at  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe  and  leads  to  the  Porta  de' 
Borsari  (PI.  D,  3),  a  triumphal  arch  or  town-gate,  erected  under 
Emp.  Gallienus,  A.  D.  265,  in  the  poor  later  Roman  style. 

To  the  W.  this  Corso  is  prolonged  by  the  Corso  Cavoxjb  (PI.  D, 
0,  3),  one  of  the  chief  streets  of  Verona,  in  which  several  handsome 
palaces  are  situated.  Immediately  to  the  right  (No.  1)  is  the  Gothic 
Palazzo  Ponzoni  (formerly  Pal.  de'  Medici).    Farther  on,  to  the  left, 
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in  a  small  piazza,  is  the  church  of  S8.  Apostolij  with  very  ancient 
tower  and  Romanesque  apse.  In  front  of  it  stands  a  marble  statue 
by  Zannoni  of  Aleardo  Aleardi,  the  poet  and  patriot,  born  in  Verona 
in  1812  (d.  1878).  —  Also  on  the  left  (No.  19)  is  the  handsome  *Pal. 
Bevilacqua,  by  Sammicheli,  with  large  windows  intended  for  a 
museum.  It  is  now  entirely  neglected  and  is  used  for  storing  coals. 
Opposite  is  the  small  church  of  S.  Lobenzo  (11th  cent.),  a  Roman- 
esque edifice,  with  round  towers  on  the  facade.  The  interior,  restored 
in  1896-98,  has  galleries  supported  alternately  by  pillars  and 
columns.  There  are  remains  of  many  old  frescoes,  and  in  the  apse 
la  an  altar-piece  by  Dowi.  Bntsasorci  (1566).  —  Then,  on  the  right. 
No.  38,  Pal,  Portalupij  and  No.  44,  Pal.  Canossa^  also  by  Sammicheli, 
with  a  fine  portico  and  court,  but  with  an  attica  added  in  1770. 

The  neighbouring  Piazzetta  di  Castel  Vecchio  (PI.  0,  3)  affords 
a  picturesque  view  of  the  imposing  pinnacled  Bridge  of  the  14th 
cent.,  which  connects  the  Castel  VeccMo  (PI.  C,  3),  the  castle  of 
Can  Grande  II.  (14th  cent.),  now  a  barrack,  with  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adige  (open  to  passengers  during  the  day). 

From  the  Castello  to  S.  Zeno,  see  p.  215.  The  Via  S.  Bernardino 
leads  to  the  W.  to  S.  Bernardino  (p.  214),  while  the  Corso  is  pro- 
longed to  the  S.W.  to  the  Porta  del  Palio  (p.  214). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Corso,  and  connected  with  it  by  several  streets, 
lies  the  Piazza  Vittobio  Emanublb  (PI.  D,  4 ;  formerly  Piazza  JBrd, 
from  ^pratum\  meadow),  with  an  equestrian  Statue  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel  II.  j  by  Borghi,  erected  in  1883. 

On  the  E.  side  of  this  piazza  rises  the  famous  ^Amphitheatre 
(^Arena;  PI.  D,  4),  erected  under  Diocletian  about  A.  D.  290,  and 
known  in  German  lore  as  the  abode  of  Dietrich  (Theodoric)  of 
Bern,  106  ft.  in  height,  168  yds.  long,  and  134  yds.  wide.  Of  the 
outer  wall  with  its  four  stories  a  fragment  only  now  exists. 

Around  the  Intebiob  (entr.  from  the  W.  side  by  arcade  No.  V;  adm.  1  fr.; 
closed  at  sunset;  guide  superfluous)  rise  43  tiers  of  steps  of  grey  limestone 
or  reddish-yellow  conglomerate  (often  restored  since  the  end  of  the  16th  cent., 
and  partly  modern),  on  which  20,000  spectators  could  sit.  An  inscription 
on  the  2nd  story  commemorates  the  visit  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1805,  and  the 
restoration  carried  out  by  his  order.  Fine  view  from  the  highest  steps. 
Two  doors  at  the  ends  of  the  longer  diamdter  afltbrded  access  to  the  arena 
itself  (82  by  48  yds.). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Arena,  in  the  small  Piazza  Mura  Gallieno, 
is  a  fragment  of  the  Late-Romarh  Cily  Wall,  brought  to  light  in  1872. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Arena  stands  the  Municipio  (PI.  D,  4 ;  former- 
ly guard-house),  begun  in  1836,  which  bears  several  memorial  tablets 
relating  to  political  events  and  to  the  inundation  of  1882  (p.  216), 

The  wide  Via  Pallonb,  beginning  behind  the  Municipio,  leads  to  the 
S.E.,  skirting  the  Mediaeval  City  Wall  of  the  Visconti  period  (now  used 
as  barracks),  to  the  iron  Ponte  Aleardi  (PL  E,  6)  and  the  Cimitero  (p.  218). 

If  ear  the  Via  Pallone,  within  a  garden  (visitors  ring  at  the  red 
door  in  front,  15-20  c.)  in  the  Vicolo  S.  Francesco  al  Corso,  a  side 
street  of  Via  Cappuccini  (PI.  D,.6),  is  a  suppressed  Franciscan  Monastery, 
where  a  chapel  contains  a  mediseval  sarcophagus  called  the  Tomba  di  Oiu- 
lietia^  or  ^Tomb  of  JuliiV.    The  whole  scene  is  prosaic  and  unattractive. 
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Shakespeare's  play  of  ^Romeo  and  Juliet'  is  founded  on  events  which  actu- 
ally occurred  at  Verona.  'Escalus,  Prince  of  Verona'  was  Bartolommeo  della 
Scala  (d.  1303).    The  house  of  Juliet's  parents,  see  p.  215. 

The  "W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  is  occupied  by  the 
Oran  Quardia  Vecchia  (Pi.  D,  4 ;  now  the  corn-market ;  npper  floor 
used  for  concerts  and  exhibitions),  or  old  guard-house,  begun  in 
1609  by  Dom.  Curtoni,  a  nephew  of  Sammicheli.  Adjacent  are  the 
Portoniy  an  old  gateway  with  a  tower,  probably  another  fragment  of 
the  city-wall  of  Giov.  Galeazzo  Visconti.  —  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
piazza  is  the  spacious  Pal.  Malfatti,  formerly  Ouastaverza  (by  Sam- 
micheli), with  the  Caf^  Vittorio  Emanuele,  mentioned  at  p.  208. 

In  the  street  to  the  right  of  the  gateway  is  the  Teatro  Filarmonico 
(PI.  C,  4).  In  the  arcades  erected  in  1745  is  the  valuable  Museo 
LapidariOj  formed  by  Scipione  Maffei,  containing  Roman,  Greek, 
and  Oriental  Inscriptions,  and  ancient  sculptures.  Two  of  the  best 
reliefs  are  built  into  the  back-walls  of  the  small  houses  adjoining 
the  entrance  (on  the  left,  ^Esculapius  and  Hygieia,  an  Attic  votive 
relief,  4th  cent.  B.C.).  Visitors  ring  at  the  iron  gate  opposite  the 
Gran  Guardia. 

Passing  through  the  gateway,  we  reach  the  Cobso  Vitt,  Ema- 
nuele (PI.  C,  B,  4,  5),  in  which,  at  the  corner  of  the  Strada  di  S. 
Antonio,  is  a  Statue  of  Michele  Sammicheli,  'grande  nella  architet- 
tura  civile  e  religiosa,  massimo  nella  militare',  by  Trojani.  At  the 
end  of  the  Corso  rises  the  handsome  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  B,  6),  by 
Sammicheli.  Outside  this  gate  are  the  Stazicne  Porta  Nuova  (p.  207), 
the  Canale  Jndustriale ,  or  Adige  Canal ,  completed  in  1888 ,  and 
several  factories. 

From  the  Porta  Nuova  an  avenue  leads  to  the  N.W.  to  the 
•Porta  del  Falio  (formerly  Porta  Stuppa;  PI.  A,  4),  by  Sammicheli, 
once  admired  by  Goethe.  Outside  the  gate  is  the  moat  of  the  fortress, 
the  bridge  over  which  affords  a  fine  view.  —  We  now  follow  the 
Stradone  di  Porta  Palio  and  the  second  cross-street  on  the  left  to  — 

8.  Bernardino  (PI.  A,  3 ;  if  closed,  ring  in  the  comer  to  the  left), 

of  the  15th  cent.,  formerly  a  monastery-church.  Above  the  door  in 

the  cloisters  to  the  left  of  the  church  is  a  fresco,  *St.  Bernardinus, 

by  Cavazzola, 

Intebiob.  1st  chapel  on  the  right:  as  altar-piece,  a  copy  of  a  master- 
work  of  Cavazzola  in  the  Gallery  (No.  335,  p.  217).  Frescoes  of  legendary 
subjects  by  Qiolfino.  —  2nd  altar  on  the  right.  Madonna  and  saints  by 
BonsignoH  (1485).  —  4th  chapel  on  the  right:  Domen.  Morone,  ceiling 
frescoes  and  life  of  St.  Anthony  (restored).  —  5th  chapel:  on  the  altar-wall, 
copies  from  Cavazzola  (in  the  Museum);  above,  Christ  on  the  Cross  and 
SS.  John  and  Mary,  by  Fr.  Morone  (1498) ;  on  the  left,  Christ  parting  from 
his  mother  by  Caroto,  and  three  paintings  from  the  Passion  by  Qiolfino.  —  At 
the  end  to  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  *Cappella  Pellegrini,  by  8am- 
micheli  (1657,  restored  1793),  with  beautiful  Renaissance  decoration.  Altar- 
pieces  by  India  (1679).  —  In  the  choir,  to  the  left,  Madonna  with  saints, 
by  Benaglio.  —  Organ  of  1481.  On  the  organ-doors  are  SS.  Bernardino  and 
Francis,  and  (over  the  portal)  SS.  Bonaventura  and  Ludovico,  by  Fr.  Mo- 
rone. —  The  Cloistkbs  and  one  of  the  chapels  contain  frescoes  by  Qiolfino 
(early  works).  —  In  the  Refbotobt  of  the  monastery,  frescoes  by  Dom,  Mo- 
rofi«(?),  accessible  only  from  the  street. 
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To  the  N.  of  this  point  lies  *S.  ZenoHaggiore  (PI.  A,  2;  reached 
by  the  Vicolo  LuBgo  S.  Bernardino  or  also  by  following  the  new  em- 
bankment on  the  Adige,  with  its  fine  views,  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
Castel  Yecchio,  p.  213),  one  of  the  finest  Romanesque  churches  in 
N.  Italy,  of  most  noble  proportions,  lately  restored.  The  nave  in  its 
present  form  was  begun  in  1139;  the  choir  dates  from  the  13th 

century. 

The  PouTAL,  the  coltuDns  of  which  rest  on  lions  of  red  marble,  is 
embellished  with  reliefs  of  Scriptural  subjects  by  Mcolaus  and  Wiligelmus 
(1139).  Below,  to  the  right,  Theodoric,  as  a  wild  huntsman,  is  speeding 
headlong  to  the  devil.  At  the  top  of  the  door-posts  are  the  twelve  months. 
The  doors  are  covered  with  rude  bronze  reliefs  from  the  Bible  and  the 
life  of  St.  Zeno. 

Imtsbiok.  In  the  corner  to  the  right,  an  ancient  octagonal  font;  behind 
it,  a  fresco  of  S.  Zeno  (14th  cent.).  The  holy-water  basin,  by  the  1st  column 
on  the  right,  rests  on  an  inverted  antique  capital.  Opposite  is  an  ancient 
porphyry  vase,  28  ft.  in  circumference;  beyond  it,  a  fine  Gothic  crucifix. 
—  On  the  Choir  Screen  are  marble  statues  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  (13th 
cent.).  —  To  the  left  of  the  choir,  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent.,  under  which  are 
traces  of  others  of  the  12th ;  to  the  right,  frescoes  of  the  11th  and  13th 
centuries.  To  the  right  of  the  steps  to  the  choir  is  an  altar,  flanked  on 
each  side  with  four  columns  of  brown  marble,  resting  on  lions  and 
bulls.  To  the  right,  above,  is  a  painted  marble  figure  of  St.  Zeno ,  a 
fisherman  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Verona  (4th  cent.).  Gothic  choir-stalls. 
Behind  the  high-altar  is  an  admirable  *Picture  (covered)  by  Mantegna 
(1459),  hung  too  high:  Madonna  enthroned,  with  angels  and  saints;  on 
the  left,  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  John,  and  Augustine ;  on  the  right,  SS.  John  the 
Baptist,  Gregory,  Lawrence,  and  Benedict,  in  solemn  attitude  and  full  of 
individuality,  with  remarkably  rich  accessories.  (The  predella  pictures  are 
copies.)  —  The  spacious  Cbypt  contains  the  tasteful  bronze  tomb  of  St.  Zeno, 
from  the  designs  by  the  brothers  Spazzi  (1889),  with  seated  figures  of 
Religion,  Love,  Faith,  and  Hope. 

To  the  left  of  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  adjoining  ^Gloistbbs, 
with  elegant  double  columns,  where  a  small  museum  of  Christian  anti- 
quities has  been  arranged.  —  The  well-informed  sacristan  also  conducts 
the  visitor  to  a  lofty  tower  adjoining  the  cloisters,  the  last  relic  of  a  con- 
vent repeatedly  inhabited  by  the  mediaeval  German  emperors  on  their  jour- 
neys to  Bome.  On  the  upper  floor  are  some  old  B>omanesque  wall-paint- 
ings. —  Fee  Va-l  fr« 

To  the  W.  of  S.  Zeno  is  the  Porta  8.  Zeno  (PI.  A,  1),  erected  in 

1540  by  Sammicheli. 

We  now  return  from  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  213)  to  the 
N.E.  to  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe  by  the  Via  Nuova  Lastbioata  and 
its  prolongation,  the  Via  Nuova  (PI.  E,  3),  together  forming  the 
chief  thoroughfare  of  the  city  (corso  in  the  evening). 

In  the  Via  della  Scala,  one  of  the  S.  side-streets  of  the  Via  Nuova, 
is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala  (PI.  E,  3),  with  an  early-Renais- 
sance portals  and  frescoes  of  the  school  of  Vittore  Pisano  (in  the  bell 
chamber,  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar).  —  This  street  is  prolonged  by 
the  Via  S.  Cosimo,  at  No.  8  in  which  (MarcJiese  Fumanelli)  is  a  good 
replica  of  Seb.  del  Piombo's  so-called  ^Dorothea'  at  Berlin. 

In  the  Via  Cappello,  through  which  the  tramway  runs  S.  from 
the  Piazza  Erbe  (PI.  E,  3),  the  gateway  of  an  old  house  (Nos.  19-25) 
on  the  left  bears  a  marble  tablet  which  is  said  to  indicate  the  house 
of  Juliet's  parents  (Capuletti;  pp.  213,214).  The  street  then  takes 
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the  name  of  Via  S.  Sebastiano  (PI.  E,  3,  4),  in  whicli,  adjoining 

5.  Sebastiano  (PI.  F,  4),  is  the  Biblioteea  Comunale  (open  in  winter 

9-3  and  6-9,  in  summer  9-4),  founded  in  1860,  and  containing 

numerous  records.  —  In  the  Via  Lboni  ,  the  prolongation  of  the 

same  street,  on  the  left.  No.  1,  is  the  Arco  de'  Leoni  (PI.  F,  4), 

part  of  a  Roman  double  gateway,  coeval  with  the  Porta  de'  Borsari 

(p.  112),  but  of  superior  execution,  bearing  an  inscription  partially 

preserved.   Behind  it  are  remains  of  a  still  older  arch. 

Near  this  is  the  Gothic  church  of  S.  Fermo  Maggiore  (PI.  E,  F, 

4),  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent,  for  the  Benedictines 

and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Franciscans.  The  interesting  facade 

is  enriched  with  brick  and  marble.    On  the  left  side  of  the  facade 

is  the  sarcophagus  of  Fracastoro,  physician  of  Can  Grande,  with 

ancient  Veronese  frescoes. 

The  Intsriob,  usually  entered  by  the  left  side- door,  has  no  aisles. 
Part  of  it  is  modernised.  Fine  old  roof  in  larch<wood.  Above  the  main 
entrance  is  a  fresco  of  the  early  Veronese  school,  the  Crucifixion,  in  poly- 
chrome frame.  To  the  left  is  the  monument  of  Brenzoni,  with  sculptures 
by  the  Florentine  Rosso^  an  assistant  ofDonatello  (1420);  above  are  much 
damaged  frescoes  by  Vittore  PisanOy  Annunciation.  —  1st  altar  on  the  left, 
three  saints  by  Torbido.  —  Over  the  side-entrance,  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion ; 
in  the  chapel  to  the  left.  Altar-piece  by  Caroto  (1625),  Madonna,  St.  Anna, 
and  the  Child  in  clouds,  with  four  saints  below.  —  In  an  adjoining  space, 
behind  a  curtain  and  railing,  is  the  monument  of  the  physician  Gir.  della 
Torre,  by  Riccio  (the  bronze  reliefs,  now  in  the  Louvre,  are  here  replaced 
by  copies).  —  Chapel  on  the  left  of  liigh-altar,  St.  Anthony  with  four  other 
saints,  by  Liberale.  —  3rd  altar  on  the  right  in  the  nave,  Trinity,  Madonna 
in  clouds,  Tobias  and  the  angel,  and  a  saint,  by  Franc.  Torbido. 

b.  Left  Bank  of  the  Adige  (Veronetta). 

The  Via  Leoni  ends  at  the  iron  Fonte  delle  Navi  (PI.  E,  4), 
which  was  erected  in  1893  on  the  site  of  two  stone  bridges  destroyed 
by  inundations  of  the  Adige  in  1757  and  1882.  It  affords  a  good 
survey  of  the  choir  and  transept  of  S.  Fermo,  and  also  up  the  river 
to  the  Castello  S.  Pietro  (p.  219).  —  A  little  way  above  the  bridge 
stands  the  spacious  church  of  S.  Tommaso  (PI.  F,  G,  3,  4),  without 
aisles,  and  with  open  roof,  containing  a  fine  altar-piece  by  GiroLdai 
Librij  formerly  attributed  to  Caroto:  SS.  Sebastian,  Bochus,  and 
Job  (last  altar  on  the  right). 

Just  below  the  bridge,  to  the  left,  is  the  noble  *Palaz20  Fompei 
(PI.  F,  5),  erected  lay  Sammicheli  about  1530,  presented  by  tlie 
family  to  the  town  in  1857,  and  now  containing  the  Mus£o  Oivico 
(adm.  in  summer  9-4,  in  winter  9-3,  on  holidays  from  10  a.m.  j  1  fr., 
gratis  on  the  1st  Sun.  of  each  month). 

The  Gbound  Floob  contains  natural  history  collections  (fine  fossils  from 
Monfe  Bolca)  and  antiquities :  Roman  and  Etruscan  bronzes,  marble  sculp- 
tures and  vases,  coins,  Roman  silver-plate,  prehistoric  antiquities  from  the 
lake-dwellings  of  theLagodiGarda,  mediaeval  sculptures  (some  painted),  and 
casts  of  modern  works. 

The  ^'Finacoteca  or  picture-gallery,  on  the  first  floor,  contains  works 
chiefly  of  the  Veronese  school.  Catalogues  for  the  use  of  visitors.  The 
rooms  are  overcrowded,  and  most  of  them  are  poorly  lighted. 
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I.  Boom  :  (right)  TO.  TH'epoZo,  Monastic  saints;  68.  Bonifazio  11.^  Noah  and 
his  sons;  62.  Titian^  Madonna  and  Child  with  John  the  Baptist  (injured); 
49.  Frane.  Torbido  (ascribed  to  Moretto),  Tobias  and  the  angel.  On  the  op- 
posite wall:  34.  School  o/ Pertfjirmo,  Madonna,  Christ,  and  John  the  Baptist, 
with  two  angels;  31.  School  of  Paolo  Veronese,  Baptism  of  Christ  (injured). 

II.  Room  (right):  156.  In  the  style  of  Jacob  Comeliszen  (not  Lucas  van 
Leyden)^  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  148.  Bonsignori^  Madonna ;  166.  Oiac.  Fran- 
eia^  Madonna;  153.  Pannigianino,  Holy  Family;  152.  Oirol.  Benaglio^  Ma- 
donna; 122.  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Madonna;  118.  Cesare  da  Sesto,  Pieta;  116. 
Jf.  Basaiti,  St.  Sebastian ;  114.  Caroto^  Holy  Family  (under  Giulio  Romano's 
influence);  119.  Caroto^  Madonna;  99.  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Madonna  (date, 
1510,  forged);  104.  Style  of  Altdorfer  (not  Amberger\  Portrait  of  the  Vicar 
Kolb;  97.  Sir  A.  More  (Ant.  Mor),  Portrait;  96.  School  of  Raphael  (? ascrib- 
ed by  Morelli  to  Calisto  Piazza)^  Madonna,  St.  Elizabeth,  and  John  the 
Baptist ;  *OT.  Mantegna^  Madonna  and  two  saints ;  102.  P.  Veronese  (?  as- 
cribed by  Morelli  to  Zelotti)^  Allegory  of  music ;  86.  School  of  Perugino^ 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  86.  School  of  Oiov.  Bellini  (signature  forged).  Present- 
ation in  the  Temple;  94.  Unknown  Artist  (wrongly  attributed  to  Fra 
Bartolommeo)^  Portrait;  85.  Cavazzola^  Madonna  with  the  young  Baptist; 
T7.  Oiov.  Bellini  (not  Florentine  School),  Madonna,  an  early  work  (injured); 
92.  CarotOy  Madonna,  an  early  work ;  76.  Bcwt,  Montagna^  Two  canonized 
bishops. 

III.  Boom:  200.  Rondinelli  {noi  Oiov.  Bellini\  Madonna;  199.  Palma  Vec- 
chio  (not  ifore^to).  Madonna  (injured).  —  Next  wall:  above,  180.  i?oman«fJO, 
St.  Jerome;  182.  Francesco  Morone^  Madonna  and  Child;  187,  188,  190, 
191.  Legendary  scenes,  ascribed  to  FalconettOf 

IV.  Room  (on  the  other  sid6  of  Room  I) :  240.  Qiolfino^  Madonna ;  248. 
Paolo  Veronese^  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  and  angels  (injured);  244. 
Ant.  Badile  (teacher  of  P.  Veronese),  Madonna  and  saints;  252.  Oirol. 
dai  Libri^  Madonna  enthroned,  with  SS.  Rochus  and  Sebastian ;  251.  Caroto^ 
St.  Catharine;  263.  Oirol.  daiUbri,  Baptism  of  Christ;  260.  Caroto^  Ador- 
ation of  the  Child  (a  youthful  work) ;  259.  Moi-one^  St.  Catharine  and  the 
donor;  •267.  Paolo  Veronese^  Portrait  of  Guarienti  (1566);  over  the  door, 
271.  Bonsignori,  Madonna  enthroned  (1484). 

V.  Room.  On  the  entrance-wall  are  frames  containing  a  choice  and 
rich  collection  of  miniatuRS  from  choir- books.  Note  those  by  Liberale 
and  especially  those  by  ''Oirol.  dai  lAbri.  Pictures:  *290.  Oir.  dai  Libri^' 
Madonna  and  SS.  Joseph,  Jerome,  and  John  the  Baptist  worshipping  the 
Child,  with  richly  detailed  landscape.  Cavazzola^  294.  St.  Bonaventura, 
*298.  Christ  and  St.  Thomas,  with  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Ascen- 
sion in  the  background.  300.  Caroto,  Christ  washing  the  disciples'* 
feet,  Madonna  and  David  in  the  clouds.  Cavazzola^  *808.  Scourging  of 
Christ,  308.  Christ  crowned  with  thorns.  —  Exit-wall :  330.  Fr.  Morone. 
Trinity,  with  John  and  Mary;  333.  Oirol.  dm  lAbri^  Madonna  and  Child 
in  clouds,  worshipped  by  SS.  Andrew  and  Peter;  336.  Cavattola  Qarge 
altar-piece) ,  Madonna  with  angels,  saints,  and  donor  (1522),  the  master's 
last  work,  recalling  the  school  of  Ferrara  in  its  colouring;  339.  Oirol.  dai 
lAJbri^  Madonna  with  Joseph,  Tobias  and  the  angel  (fine  landscape;  1630). 
Above  the  door,  *343.  Caroto^  Tobias  with  the  three  archangels. 

VI.  Boom  :  *"351.  C.  Crivelli^  Madonna  and  Child  (showing  the  influence 
of  the  Padnan  school);  352.  Lucas  van  Leyden  (copy).  Crucifixion;  359. 
Stefano  da  Zevio.  Madonna  and  St.  Catharine  in  a  rose-garden ;  366.  Jacopo 
Bellini,  Crucifixion  (retouched);  369.  Oirol.  Benaglio,  Madonna  and  saints. 
Opposite :  377.  Liberale.  Descent  from  the  Cross :  *390,  *392,  394.  Cavazeola, 
Gethsemane,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  Bearing  of  the  Cross  (1617);  to 
the  left  of  the  Cross  in  the  middle  picture  is  the  artist's  portrait  and  in 
the  background  are  the  Adige  and  the  Castello  S.  Pietro. 

VII.  Room  ,  entered  from  Room  IV,  unimportant.  —  VIII.  Room  : 
Engravings.  —  IX.  Room,  unimportant.  —  In  an  adjoining  room  on  the 
right  (usually  closed),  medallions  by  Vitt.  Pisano.  Back  -  wall :  fresco 
by  Cavaxtolaf  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  medallions  of  the  Evangelists.  — 
X.  Room,  unimportant.  —  XI.  Room  :  Crucifixion,  attributed  to  AWchieri. 
—  XU.  Boom  :  Frescoes  (sawn  out).   Entrance-wall :  560.  Morone^  Madonna 
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and  Child,  with  saints  (1515).  Opposite  the  windows  :  539>544.  Paolo  Vtronete^ 
Deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great,  etc.,  early  works,  from  the  Palazzo  Con- 
tarini  (ca.  1550).  Exit- wall:  545.  Martino  da  Verona^  Madonna  enthroned 
and  SS.  Zeno,  James,  and  Apollonia;  below,  646-550.  Giolfino^  Allegorical 
subjects,  half-length  figures.  —  The  last  two  rooms  are  unimportant. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Porta  Vittoria  la  the  Cimitero  (PI.  F,  6),  laid 

out  on  a  grand  scale,  with  Its  cypress  avenue  and  handsome  gateway 

adorned  with  groups  In  marble  by  Spazzl.    In  the  Interior  are  Doric 

colonnades,  a  lofty  dome-church,  and  a  number  of  large  monuments 

In  marble.    It  is  open  till  sunset. 

Opposite  the  cemetery  is  the  iron  Ponte  Aleardi^  leading  to  the  Via 
Pal] one  and  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  218).  —  The  avenue  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Adige  leads  to  the  Railway  Bridge^  which  affords  a  fine 
survey  of  the  town  and  environs,  and  from  which  we  may  return  to  the 
Porta  Nuova  (p.  214). 

In  the  Via  Ventl  Settembre,  to  the  E.  of  the  Ponte  delle  Navi, 
rises  S.  Paolo  di  Campo  Mario  (PI.  F,  5),  which  contains  Madonnas 
with  saints  by  Oirolamo  dai  Libri  (3rd  altar  to  the  right),  P. 
Veronese  (right  transept),  and  Bonsignori  (to  the  left).  Over  the 
high-altar.  Madonna  between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  by  Franc,  Caroto, 

Farther  to  the  E.  is  the  Vicolo  Fiumicello,  leading  to  the  left 
along  a  brook  to  SS.  Nas2&ro  e  Celso  (PI.  H,  4),  a  Renaissance 
building  of  the  15th  cent.,  with  traces  of  Gothic. 

In  the  right  transept,  two  ^Paintings  on  panel,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
SS.  Benedict,  Nazarius,  and  Celsus,  by  Bart.  Montagna,  A  Piet&  and 
St.  Blaise  with  St.  Juliana,  in  the  sacristy,  are  by  the  same  artist.  In 
the  choir  are  frescoes  by  Farinato.  In  the  Cappella  di  S.  Biagio  (left 
transept)  is  an  altar-piece,  Madonna  and  saints,  by  Bontignori  (1519),  in 
a  fine  old  frame  (accessories  by  Oirol.  da«' Zi6W,  1627)',  to  the  left,  triptych 
by  Qirol,  Moceto;  in  the  altar-niche,  frescoes  by  Bart.  Montagna  (history 
of  vSt.  Blaise ;  much  damaged) :  in  the  dome,  faded  frescoes  by  Faleonetto 
'  (1493). 

Hence  we  proceed  to  the  N.,  through  the  Via  Muro  Padri,  to  the 
Yia  Giardino  Giusti,  No.  10  in  which,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Pal.  Giusti  and  the  *Oiardino  Oiusti  (PI.  G,  H,  3 ;  ring  at  a 
gate  on  the  right  in  the  court;  fee  50  c).  This  beautiful  garden 
contains  a  few  Roman  antiquities  and  numerous  cypresses,  some  of 
them  400-500  years  old  and  130  ft.  in  height.  The  loftily  situated 
view-terrace  (ascent  through  the  turret  at  the  back  of  the  garden) 
commands  a  beautiful  view  of  Verona,  the  distant  Apennines, 
Monte  Pizzocolo  on  the  Lago  di  Garda  (p.  200)  and  the  Brescian 
Alps  (evening-light  favourable). 

A  little  to  the  N.E.,  in  the  wide  Interrato  dell'  Acqua  Morte,  the 
flUed-in  canal  that  till  1895  separated  the  island  of  the  Adige  from 
Veronetta,  lies  *Santa  Maria  in  Org^o  (PI.  G,  3),  a  very  ancient 
church,  rebuilt  by  Sammicheli  in  1481 ,  with  unfinished  facade  of  1592. 

Interiob  (if  main  portal  is  closed,  try  side-door  in  the  Via  S.  Maria 
in  Organo).  In  the  nave  are  *Frescoe8  by  Franc.  Morone^  representing 
(right)  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Flood,  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  Joseph  sold  by  h!a 
Breihren,  (left)  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Mofes  receiving  the  Tables  of  the 
Law,  David  and  Goliath,  Elijah  in  the  Fiery  Chariot.  Third  altar  on 
the  left.  Madonna  and  Child,  with  SS.  Martin,  Augustine,  and  two  angels, 
by  Morone  (1503)  *,  4th  altar  on  the  left.  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Savoldo 
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(1583).  Chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  fresco  of  the  Besorrection  by  Dom. 
Bruseuorei.  The  seats  in  front  of  the  high-altar  are  embellished  with 
landscapes  by  Cavtutola  and  Brutasord.  Behind  it  is  a  carved  ebony  and 
walnat  Candelabrum  by  Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona^  who  belonged  to  the  mon- 
astery of  this  church.  *Choib  Stalls  with  intarsia  (views  of  the  town  above, 
ornamentation  at  the  sides  and  below),  of  1499,  by  the  same  master.  Chapel 
on  the  right  of  the  choir:  Ascension,  a  fresco  by  Giolfino.  In  the  right  transept 
are  an  altar-piece,  St.  Francesca  Romana,  by  Ouercino^  and,  on  the  left  widl 
in  front,  frescoes  by  Cav€utola  (St.  Michael,  and  St.  Raphael  with  Tobias). 
—  The  Sacbistt  contains,  on  the  right,  intarsias  by  Fra  Giovanni^  injured 
by  water;  the  ceiling  and  friezes,  with  half-length  ^Portraits  of  monks 
and  popes,  are  hy  Francesco  Morone ;  ^Madonna  delLimone,by  Girol.  daiLibri, 

From  the  end  of  the  Via  S.  Maria  in  Organo  the  Via  S.  Giovanni 
in  Valle  ascends  to  the  right  to  the  ancient  little  chnrch  of  8,  Oio- 
vanni  in  Valle  (PI.  G,  H,  2\  a  flat-roofed  basilica,  borne  by  columns 
with  very  early  capitals.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  fresco  by  Stefano 
da  Zevio,  and  in  the  crypt  are  two  early -Christian  sarcophagi.  — 
The  Vicolo  Borgo  Tascherio  leads  from  this  point  back  to  the  main 
thoroughfare. 

Beyond  the  Via  Redentore,  to  the  right,  on  a  rising  ground,  is 
the  little  church  of  88.  Siro  e  Libera,  dating  from  the  time  of  Beren- 
garius.  —  In  the  vicinity  are  remains  of  an  antique  Theatre  (PI.  G,  2), 
excavated  in  the  midst  of  private  houses  (boy  will  fetch  custodian). 

Opposite  the  Ponte  della  Pietra,  built  by  Fra  Giocondo,  of  which 
the  two  arches  next  the  left  bank  are  Roman,  begins  the  ascent  to 
the  Castel  San  Fietro  (PI.  G,  2;  permission  at  No.  67,  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanuele),  a  modern  barrack  on  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Theodoric 
the  Great  (p.  208)  and  the  Visconti,  ruins  of  which  are  still  trace- 
able. Splendid  view,  which,  however,  is  almost  equally  good  from 
a  Httle  before  the  entrance. 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  bridge  is  the  venerable  church  of 

Santo  Stefano  (PI.  G,  1),  rebuilt  by  Theodoric.  Facade  probably  of 

the  1 1th  century.    The  interior  has  a  flat  roof  and  a  raised  choir, 

with  the  episcopal  throne  at  the  back ;  in  front,  to  the  left,  statue 

of  St.  Peter  (14th  cent.).  Pictures  by  Caroto  and  D.  Brusasorci,  — 

From  this  point  the  Via  Alessio  leads  to  the  W.  to  the  church  of 

San  Giorgio  in  Braida  (PI.  F,  1;  if  the  front-gate  is  closed,  entrance 

by  side-door  on  the  N.),  reconstructed  in  the  16th  cent,  with  the  aid 

of  Sammicheli.    The  interior  contains  an  admirable  collection  of 

well-preserved  paintings  by  Veronese  and  Brescian  masters. 

W.  wall,  over  the  door:  Tintoretto^  Baptism  of  Christy  Ist  altar  on  the 
left,  Caroto,  St.  Ursula  (1546);  3rd  altar  on  the  left,  Caroto,  88.  Rochus 
and  Sebastian,  with  predelle  (centre  figure  of  St.  Joseph  modern) ;  above. 
The  Apostles  healing  a  possessed  man,  by  D.  Brusasord;  in  the  lunette, 
Transfiguration,  by  Caroto;  4th  altar  on  the  left,  Giroldmo  dai  Libri^  'Ma- 
donna enthroned,  between  SS.  Zeno  and  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  with  three 
*Angels  vdth  musical  instruments  at  the  foot  (1529);  6th  altar  on  the  left, 
MorettOj  ^Madonna  with  holy  women  (15^),  one  of  this  master'^s  best  works, 
with  delicate  colouring  in  a  silvery  tone.  At  the  sides  of  the  organ  and 
opposite,  JRomanino  of  Brescia,  Martyrdom  of  St.  George  (1640),  originally 
the  panel  of  an  organ.  By  the  choir-pillars,  Caroto,  Annunciation.  To  the 
right  in  the  choir,  Farinato,  Miracle  of  the  Five  Thousand  U608);  to  the  left, 
F.  Brusasord,  the  Shower  of  manna.    High-altar-piece  (generally  covered), 
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*P.  Veronese,  Martyrdom  of  St.  George,  a  masterpiece  of  the  highest  rank, 
in  which  the  horrors  of  the  scene  are  mitigated  hy  nobility  of  outline  and 
richness  of  colour.  4th  altar  on  the  right:  F.  Brtiseuorei,  Madonna  with 
archangels.  The  beautiful  holy-water  basin  is  enriched  with  bronze  figures 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  George  by  Joseph  de  Levi*  aQd  A.  de  Rttheis. 

From  this  point  by  the  Porta  S.  Oiorgio  (1525)  and  the  adjoin- 
ing grounds  to  the  Ponte  Oaribaldi  (Pi.  E,  1;  toll  2  c),  see  p.  212. 

Fboh  Verona  to  Cologna,  steam-tramway  in  2V4-3  hrs.,  starting  out- 
side the  Porta  Vescovo.  —  2  M.  San  Hichele,  the  birthplace  of  the  archi- 
tect Miehele  Sammicheli  (p.  209),  with  the  round  church  of  Madonna  di 
Campagna^  planned  by  bim  (splendid  Alpine  view  from  the  dome).  Near 
the  church  rises  tbe  pinnacled  castle  of  MontaHo,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  Scaligers.  The  tramway  then  passes  S,  Martino  (p.  226),  Caldiero 
(p.  226),  S.  Bonifacio  (p.  227),  and  Lonigo  (p.  227),  and  reaches  the  little  town 
of  Cologna  Venela,  with  2200inhab.,  who  are  busily  engaged  in  the  culture 
of  silk,  hemp,  and  yines. 

(From  Caldiero  a  steam-tramway  runs  to  the  N.  to  (1  hr.)  Tregnago, 
whence  we  may  visit  the  Tredici  Comuni,  once  a  German  ^enclave"'  on  Italian 
soil,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Monti  LesHni ,  between  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
and  the  Val  d'Astico  (p.  231).  The  chief  village  is  Oiazza.  Numerous 
fossils;  a  rocky  defile  (Ponte  di  Veja);  basaltic  cliflFs  near  Vestena.] 

From  Verona  to  Caprino,  21»/«  M.,  riulway  in  about  2  hrs.  (fares  3  fr. 
75,  2  fr.  70,  1  fr.  70  c).  The  train  starts  from  the  Stazione  Porta  S.  Giorgio 
(PI.  E,  1)  and  ascends  the  Adige  near  its  left  bank  to  (1 M.)  Quinzano  and  (3  M.) 
Parona  alP  Adige  (p.  20),  and  then  beyond  (4V2  M.)  Arbizzano  and  (5  M.) 
Negrar  enters  the  Valpolicella,  a  pleasant  upland  region,  between  the  S. 
spurs  of  the  Monii  Lessini  (p.  SK26)  and  the  Adige,  noted  for  its  wine.  — 
51/2  M.  Pedemonte;  TSl.  8.  Floriano;  8  M.  8.  Pietro  Jncariano;  9'/^  M.  Oar- 
gagnago;  iOVsM.  8.  Ambrogio.  —  We  now  descend  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
to  (12  M.)  Domegliara  (p.  20),  where  our  line  crosses  the  Brenner  railway 
(stations  about  V*  M.  apart),  and  cross  the  river  just  before  reaching  (13V«  M.) 
Sega.  Hence  tbe  line  runs  in  a  N.W.  direction  across  the  fertile  upland 
district  that  separates  the  Lago  di  Garda  from  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  — 
16  M.  Affi;  iVf^li.  AJharii  19  M.  Costermano,  the  station  for  Garda,  2V2'M. 
to  the  W.  (p.  201).  We  skirt  the  S.  slope  of  the  Monte  Baldo,  still  in  a 
N.W.  direction,  and  beyond  (20  M.)  Pesina  reach  (2172  M.)  Caprino.  —  From 
Caprino  to  Ferrara  di  Monte  Baldo  and  ascent  of  the  Monte  Maggiore, 
see  p.  202. 


38.  From  Verona  to  Mantna  and  Modena. 

63  M.  Railway  in  2-3V2  hrs.  (fares  11  fr.  55,  8fr.  10,  5fr.  20  c.  \  express 
12  fr.  70,  8  fr.  95  c.)-,  to  Mantua  (25V2  M.)  in  V4-IV4  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  50,  3  fr. 
15  c,  2  fr. ;  express  5  fr.  10,  3  fr.  60  c).  —  This  will  continue  to  be  the  ex- 
press route  to  Florence  and  Rome  untU  the  new  direct  line  between  Dosso- 
buono  (see  below)  and  Bologna  is  completed. 

Verona,  see  p.  207.  The  line  traverses  a  rich  plain,  dotted  with 

trees.   Near  Mantua  are  fields  of  rice.  —  7  M.  Dossobuono, 

Dossobuono  is  the  junction  of  a  new  direct  line  to  Bologna,  still  un- 
finished, and  of  the  Verona  and  Roviqo  Railway  (62V2  M.,  in  3V»  hra.). 
Stations  unimportant.  —  33^/2  M.  Legnago,  a  town  of  3600  inhab.,  for- 
tified by  the  Austrians  after  1815  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Adige,  is 
also  a  station  on  the  Mantua  and  Monselice  line  (p.  225).  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Qiov.  Bait.  Cavalcaselle  (1827-97),  the  art  critic.  —  62V«  M.  Rovigo, 
see  p.  334. 

11  M.  Villafranca  di  Verona  (Alb.  del  Sole),  with  a  ruined  castle 
of  the  Scaligers,  where  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  between  France 
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and  Austria  were  concluded  on  llth  July,  1859,  after  the  battle  of 
Solferino.  About  5  M.  to  the  N.W.  lieB  Custozza^  where  the  Italians 
were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  in  1848  alid  1866.  A  monument 
to  the  fallen  was  erected  here  in  1879.  —  i^^/2  M.  Mozzecane; 
18  M.  Roverbella;  23  M.  S,  Antonio  Mantovano. 

The  train  now  passes  the  Citadel  of  Mantua^  where  Andreas 
Hofefj  the  Tyrolese  patriot,  was  shot  by  the  French  on  20th  Feb., 
1810.  The  citadel  and  the  town  are  connected  by  the  Argine  Mu- 
lino  (a  bridge  constructed  in  1257),  which  divides  the  lakes  formed 
here  by  the  Mincio  into  the  Lago  Superiore  (W.)  and  the  Lago  di 
Mezzo  (E.). 

251/2  M.  Mantua.    Station  to  the  W.  of  the  town  (PI.  A,  3,  4). 

Mantua.  —  Hotels.  Aquila  d'0»o,  Via  Sogliari  (PI.  B,3),  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
SVa,  omn.  */<  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  *Senonek,  near  the  post-office,  also 
restaurant,  with  electric  light,  R.  2,  omn.  1/2  f'*  —  Travellers  should  avoid 
spending  a  night  at  Mantua  in  summer,  as  the  mosquitoes  are  troublesome.  — 
A  stay  of  4-5  hrs.  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  this  interesting  town.  The 
traveller  should  engage  a  cab  at  the  station  for  1  hr.,  drive  to  the  (12  min.) 
Palazzo  del  Te,  which  may  be  seen  in  V2  ^^-i  &nd  then  to  S.  Andrea  or 
the  Cathedral. 

Gafe:  Caffi  Veneziano^  near  the  church  of  Sanf*  Andrea;  Commercio^ 
Piazza  Purgo. 

Photographs  at  FremV*,  Portico  8.  Carlo  4,  opposite  the  Aquila  d'Oro. 

Post  Office,  Via  della  Posta,  near  the  Via  Sogliari  (PI.  B,  3). 

Cab  per  drive  75c.,  first  hr.  1  fr.  50c.,  each  following  1/2  ^r.  50c. 

Mantua  (70  ft.),  Ital.  Mantova,  a  very  ancient  town  founded  by  the 

Etruscans,  with  2i8,000  inhab.  (3000  Jews),  is  a  provincial  capital 

and  a  strongly  fortified  place,  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Lago 

Superiore  J  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Lago  di  Mezzo  ^  on  the  E.  by  the  Lago 

Jnferiore,  and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  marshy  land,  which  in  case 

of  a  siege  can  be  laid  under  water. 

Mantua  is  mentioned  in  ancient  times  as  the  home  of  Virgil^  who  was 
bom  at  the  ancient  Andes  (supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
village  of  Pietole^  3  M.  to  the  S.E.,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
him  in  1884),  but  it  was  not  a  place  of  importance  till  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  conflicts  of  the  Hohenstaufen  period  the  town  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  Guelphs.  In  1328  the  citizens  elected  Luigi,  Lord  of  Oontaga ,  as 
'Capitano  del  Popolo',  and  to  his  dynasty  the  town  owed  its  prosperity. 
The  Gonzagas  fought  successfully  against  Milan  and  Venice,  and  extended 
their  territory,  while  they  were  liberal  patrons  of  art  and  science.  Oio- 
vanni  Francesco  II.  (1407-44),  the  first  marquis,  invited  the  learned  Vit- 
torino  da  Feltre  to  Mantua,  and  through  him  made  his  court  a  renowned 
centre  of  culture  and  education.  The  beautiful  and  accomplished  Isabella 
d^Este  (1474-1539),  sister  of  Alphonso ,  Duke  of  Ferrara ,  and  mother  of 
Eleonora  of  Urbino,  was  the  wife  of  Giovanni  Francesco  III.  (1484-1519). 
She  carried  on  a  lively  correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  her 
time,  and  with  judicious  taste  collected  valuable  books,  pictures,  and 
antiquities.  In  lo30  Federigo  II.  (d.  1540)  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  duke 
by  Charles  v.,  and  in  1536  he  was  invested  with  the  marquisate  ofMonte- 
ferrato;  a  monument  of  his  reign  is  the  Palazzo  del  T^  (p.  225).  In  1627, 
when  Charles  de  Nevers,  a  member  of  a  French  collateral  line,  ascended 
the  throne,  the  Mantuan  war  of  succession  broke  out,  and  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand III.  declared  the  fief  forfeited.  On  18th  July,  1630,  Mantua  was 
stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Austrians.  Although  the  emperor,  hard  pressed 
by  the  Swedes ,  was  obliged  to  conclude  peace  in  1631 ,  the  town  never 
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recovered  from  this  blow.  Carlo  IV.,  the  last  dnke,  taking  the  French 
side  in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession ,  was  declared  an  outlaw  in  1703  ; 
Monteferrato  was  awarded^  to  Piedmont,  and  Mantua  to  Atuitia,  of  whose 
supremacy  in  Italy  it  became  the  chief  support.  After  a  long  and  obstinate 
defence  by  Cteneral  Wurmser  the  fortress  capitulated  to  the  French  on  2nd 
February,  1797.  By  the  Peace  of  Villafranca  the  Austrians  retained  Mantua 
although  deprived  of  the  rest  of  Lombardy,  but  they  were  compelled  to 
cede  it  to  Italy  in  1866. 

In  the  history  of  A&ohitsotubb  Mantua  is  of  importance  on  account 
of  the  buildings  of  Leon  BaUUta  Alberti  (p.  420),  one  of  the  greatest  archi- 
tects of  the  Renaissance  (churches  of  S.  Andrea  and  S.  Sebastiano). 
—  Mantua  also  witnessed  the  labours  of  two  great  Renaissance  Paint- 
ess.  Andrea  Mcmtegna  (p.  232)  entered  the  service  of  Lodovico  6on- 
zaga  in  1463.  In  vigour  of  conception  and  in  the  fidelity  of  his  char- 
acters he  rivals  his  best  contemporaries,  while  he  surpasses  them  in  ac- 
curacy of  perspective  and  in  his  refined  taste  for  beauty  of  landscape.  He 
died  at  Mantua  in  1506,  and  was  succeeded  as  court-painter  in  the  to\\<9¥T- 
ing  year  by  Lorenzo  Costa  (comp.  pp.  337,  344).  When  RaphaeFs  pupils 
were  dispersed  after  his  death,  Giulio  Romano  (1492-1546),  the  greatest  of 
them,  settled  at  Mantua,  where  he  attained  so  high  a  reputation  as  an  ar- 
chitect and  painter,  that  Mantua  has  been  called  the  ^town  of  Giulio  Ro- 
mano". After  the  example  of  RaphaePs  work  in  the  Farnesina,  he  com- 
posed mythological  decorative  paintings,  which,  though  far  inferior  to 
their  prototype,  attract  by  the  richness  of  the  motives  and  sensuous  mag- 
nificence of  composition,  and  .are  important  owing  to  the  influence  they 
exercised  on  later  art.  Prmiatiecio  and  Niceolb  delV  Abbaie,  pupils  of 
Giulio  Romano  who  were  educated  here,  were  afterwards  summoned  to 
Fontainebleaa,  and  thus  formed  a  link  between  the  French  and  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  Giulio  Romano'*s  works  must  also  have  influenced  the  style 
of  Rubens.,  who  spent  several  years  at  Mantua. 

The  traffic  of  the  town  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  arcades  of  tlie 
Via  Sooliabi  (PI.  B,  3),  continued  westwards  by  the  Corso  di  Porta 
Pradellay  now  Vitt.  Emanuele  (leading  to  the  rail,  station),  and  to 
the  Piazza  dellb  Ebbe  (PI.  C,  3),  to  the  E.  of  the  former  street. 
In  this  piazza,  where  a  Statue  of  Dante  was  erected  in  1871,  are 
situated  the  principal  churches. 

*Sa]Lt'  Andrea  (PI.  C,  3"),  a  church  of  imposing  proportions,  was 

begun  in  1472  from  designs  by  the  Florentine  Leon  Battista  Albertij 

but  afterwards  much  altered,  while  the  present  dome  was  not  added 

till  1782.    The  white  marble  fa^de,  with  its  spacious  portico,  is 

classic  in  style ;  adjoining  it  is  a  square  tower  of  red  brick,  with  an 

elegant  octagonal  superstructure  and  a  Gothic  spire. 

The  Intbbiob,  110  yds.  in  length,  is  covered  with  massive  barrel 
vaulting,  the  sunk  panels  partly  painted.  The  1st  chapel  on  the  left  contains 
frescoes  by  Franc.  Maniegna  (1516);  the  tomb  of  the  painter  Andrea  Man- 
tegna  (d.  1506),  with  his  bust  in  bronze  by  Bart,  di  Virgilio  Meglioli  (not 
Sperandio);  also  three  paintings  of  the  School  of  Mantegna,  Holy  Family, 
Baptism  of  Christ,  and  Pietk  (restored  in  1890).  —  2nd  Chap,  on  the  left: 
Altar-piece,  Madonna  enthroned  and  saints,  by  Lorenzo  Costa  (1525;  much 
damaged).  —  1st  Chap,  on  the  right :  Arrivabene,  St.  Anthony  admonishing 
the  tyrant  Ezzelino  (painted  in  1846).  At  the  sides.  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Paradise,  from  Dante,  by  B.  Pagni  (1570).  —  3.  Cappella  8.  Longino,  on 
the  left:  Sarcophagus  with  the  inscription:  ^Longini  ejus,  qui  latus 
Ghristi  percussit,  ossa\  On  the  right  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Gregorius  of 
Nazianzus.  The  frescoes,  designed  by  Oiulio  Romano^  represent  the  Cru- 
cifixion; below  is  Longinus;  on  the  opposite  side,  the  finding  of  the 
sacred  blood,  of  which  the  saint  is  said  to  have  brought  some  drops 
hither.  —  The  Right  Tbansbpt  contains   the  monument  of  Bishop  An- 
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dreasi  (d.  1549),  executed  in  1551  by  Clementi,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  swan  is  the  heraldic  emblem  of  Mantua.  —  Left  Transept.  Chapel 
on  the  left:  (right)  Monument  of  Pietro  Strozzi  (1529),  with  caryatides, 
designed  by  Oiulio  Romano  (best  seen  from  the  middle  of  the  nave).  The 
other  monument,  with  recumbent  figure  of  Count  Andreasi,  was  also  de- 
signed by  O,  Romano.  —  Choir:  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  a  fresco  by 
Anselmi^  an  imitator  of  Correggio,  in  the  apse.  In  the  corner  to  the  left 
by  the  high-altar  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  Duke  Guglielmo  Gonzaga,  founder 
of  the  church.  The  Crypt,  beneath  the  high-altar,  where  the  drops  of  the 
sacred  blood  were  preserved,  contains  a  marble  crucifix  and  a  statue  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child  carved  in  wood. 

A  little  farther  on  is  the  Piazza  Sordello  (PI.  C,  2),  in  the 
centre  of  which  rises  a  monument  to  the  political  martyrs  of  the 
year  1851.  Here  are  situated  the  Cathedral,  the  Palazzo  Vescovile, 
and,  on  the  right,  the  former  palace  of  the  Gonzagas. 

The  Cathedral  of  S.  Pietro  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  with  double  aisles, 
domed  transept,  and  two  rows  of  domed  chapels,  has  a  baroque  facade 
(1756)  and  an  unfinished  Romanesque  tower.  The  interior,  skil- 
fully remodelled  from  designs  by  Oiulio  Romano^  has  a  fine  fret- 
ted ceiling.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  an  ancient  Christian 
sarcophagus,  and  on  the  right  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  Cappella 
dell'  Incoronata  is  a  bust  of  Ant.  Capriano,  1587.  In  the  Chapel  of 
the  Sacrament  (at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle)  is  a  painting  (on  the 
right)  by  Paolo  Farinato  of  Verona,  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 

The  N.E.  angle  of  the  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  old  ducal  palace 
of  the  Gonzagas,  now  called  the  *CorteBeale  (PI.  D,2),  and  partly 
used  as  barracks.  Begun  in  1302  by  Guido  Buonacolsij  it  was  after- 
wards altered  and  embellished  with  frescoes  by  Giulio  Romano  by 
order  of  Federigo  II. 

The  custodian  is  to  be  found  under  the  second  large  arched  gateway 
to  the  left  (fee  1  fr.).  On  the  Upper  Floor  is  a  large  saloon  containing 
portraits  of  the  Gonzagas  by  Bibbiena.  Then  the  Staitzs  dsll**  Impera- 
TRics,  once  hung  with  BaphaePs  tapestry  (now  at  Vienna;  copies  of  the 
hangings  in  the  Vatican).  The  Dining  Room  is  adorned  with  allegorical 
figures  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  around  Mantua ;  the  windows  look  into  a 
garden  on  the  same  level.  The  Sala  dello  Zodiaco  has  allegorical  and 
mythological  representations  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  by  Oiulio  Romano. 
Kapoleon  I.  once  slept  in  the  next  room.  Then  three  Stanzb  dbll**  Im- 
PBBATORB,  containing  copies  of  the  tapestry  formerly  here,  painted  by 
Can^.  The  Picture  Gallery  contains  nothing  worthy  of  note ;  to  the 
left,  by  the  door,  a  good  bust  of  a  Gonzaga  by  Bernini.  The  Ball  Boom 
(8ala  degli  JSpeechi)  is  embellished  with  frescoes  by  the  pupils  of  Oiulio 
Romano.  —  In  another  part  of  the  palace  is  the  charming  Gauerino 
CFaradiso^)  of  Isabella  cTEste  (p.  221)  i  in  an  adjoining  room,  her  motto, 
*'nec  spe  nee  metu\  We  observe  here  particularly  the  intarsia,  the  beauti- 
ful reliefs  on  the  marble-door,  and  the  delicate  ceiling- decoration.  We 
next  pass  through  richly  decorated  rooms,  some  in  sad  disrepair:  the 
Sala  dei  Giurambnto  del  Priho  Capitano;  two  rooms  with  wooden 
ceilings ;  a  small  apartment  with  stucco-work  by  Primaticcio ;  the  Sala  di 
Tboja  ,  with  frescoes  by  Oiulio  Romano  (much  restored) ;  the  Sala  dei 
Marmi,  so  called  from  the  busts  it  once  contained  ^  lastly  a  Loggia,  with 
a  view  of  the  lake.  The  Dwarfs'  Apartments,  adapted  to  the  size  of 
their  inmates,  are  also  worthy  of  a  visit. 

On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  palace  is  the  Reale  Teatro  di  Corte 
(PI.  D,  2).  The  vaulted  passage  between  the  two  leads  to  the  Piazza 
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della  Fiera,  in  which  rises  the  Castello  di  Corte  (PI.  D,  2),  the 
old  castle  of  the  Gonzagas. 

Part  of  the  castle  is  now  used  as  Abchives  (open  during  office-hours 
only;  gratuity  y^fr.).  Most  of  the  frescoes  by  Andrea  Mantegna  (1474) 
which  once  adorned  the  rooms  are  obliterated,  bat  those  on  two  walls 
of  the  Camera  degli  Sposi  (first  floor),  which  are  among  his  finest  creations, 
were  badly  restored  in  1877.  Three  scenes  on  the  entrance-wall  represent 
*Ludovico  Gonzaga  meeting  his  son  Cardinal  Francesco  near  Borne.  Above 
the  door  is  a  tablet  with  an  inscription,  borne  by  beautiful  *Putti  with 
butterflies'*  wings.  On  the  other  wall  is  the  Family  of  the  Gonzagas  with 
their  court:  on  the  left,  Lodovico  Gonzaga  with  his  wife  Barbara.  On 
the  ceiling  are  portraits  of  Roman  emperors  in  grisaille;  on  the  pendentives 
are  small  mythological  scenes }  and  in  the  centre  is  an  illusive  painting 
of  an  apparent  opening,  at  which  Cupids  and  girls  are  listening. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Corte  Reale,  and  belonging  to  the  same  impos- 
ing pile  of  buildings,  is  the  church  of  Santa  Babbara  (PI.  D,  2), 
a  handsome  Renaissance  building  by  Qiov,  Batt.  Bertano  (1565), 
a  pupil  of  Giullo  Romano.  Over  the  high-altar,  the  Beheading  of 
St.  Barbara,  by  Dom,  Brusasorci.  By  the  same  master  are  the  angel 
musicians  on  the  wall  to  the  left  and  angels  with  torches  on  the 
right.  The  organ -wings  and  two  pictures  over  side -altars  were 
painted  by  Lor,  Costa  the  Younger. 

In  the  vicinity  to  the  N.W.  is  a  vast  space,  planted  with  trees 
and  bounded  by  the  Lago  di  Mezzo  on  the  N.  (drill-ground),  called 
the  Piazza  Vikgiliana  (PI.  C,  2),  with  a  handsome  arena,  the 
Teatro  Virgiliano,  beyond  which,  from  the  parapet  towards  the  Lago 
di  Mezzo,  a  view  of  the  Alps  is  obtained.  Adjoining  the  Piazza  delle 
Erbe  (p.  222)  on  the  N.E.  is  the  little  Piazza  Broletto,  from  which 
a  long  vaulted  passage  leads  to  the  Piazza  Alighiebi,  with  a  monu- 
ment of  Dante  (1871).   In  this  square  is  the  — 

Accddemia  Virgiliana  di  Scienze  e  Belle  Arti  (PI.  D,  3),  with  a 
facade  restored  in  1891,  containing  frescoes,  sculptures,  and  casts  of 
little  value.  Behind  it  is  the  Liceo,  with  a  Library  (^^  room  in  the 
upper  story  of  which  contains,  above  the  doors,  an.early  work  by 
RubenSj  cut  into  two  parts,  representing  the  Gonzaga  family,  rever- 
ing the  Trinity;  1604)  and  the  Mnseum  (^Museo  Civico;  PI.  0,  3). 

The  museum  contains  some  very  valuable  antiques  from  Rome.  By 
the  entrance,  *336.  Bust  of  Euripides ;  2.  Replica  of  Praxiteles'^s  bust  of 
Eubuleus,  the  Eleusinian  infernal  deity,  erroneously  called  Virgil ;  3.  Julia 
Domna;  5.  Torso  of  Minerva  i  12.  Marcus  Aurelius;  13.  Leda;  16.  Sarco- 
phagus with  Medea  in  relief;  25.  Faustina  (given  by  Mantegna  to  Isabella 
d'Este)^  *26.  Torso  of  Eros  (Greek);  27.  Antoninus  Pius;  31.  Greek  tomb 
relief,  funeral  supper  and  sacrifice;  36.  Female  torso;  38.  Domitian; 
37.  Hadrian;  43.  Satyr  and  Nymph  (Greek);  46.  Matidia;  58.  Fragment 
of  a  Greek  altar;  56.  Sarcophagus  relief,  destruction  of  Troy;  6U,  62. 
Tiberius;  64.  Livia(?);  '^69.  Sarcophagus  reliefs  (marriage,  sacrifices, 
and  barbarians  before  an  emperor).  In  the  middle:  198.  Torso  of  Venus, 
on  an  altar  with  Bacchic  figures;  176.  Sleeping  Cupid  (modern).  —  In 
the  adjoining  room ,  on  the  right ,  the  so-called  *seat  of  Virgil'  and  in- 
scriptions. We  now  return  to  the  hall.  Window-wall,  148.  Greek  tomb 
relief.  Side-wall,  161.  Attic  tomb-relief;  158,  164.  Bacchic  reliefs;  174. 
Relief  with  attributes  of  Jupiter ;  172.  Lid  of  sarcophagus ;  171.  Sarco- 
phagus relief,  Endymion ;  180.  Torso  of  a  warrior  (Greek) ;  187.  Sarcophagus 
relief,  vintage;   186.  Fight  between  Romans  and  Gauls;  188,  190.  Roman 
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portrait-busts;  192.  Harcus  Aurelins  as  a  boy  wearing  the  cap  of  the  8alir; 
•201.  Torso  of  Venus  ?  219.  Flute-playing  Satyr ;  269,  276.  Greek  tomb-reliefs. 
—  In  the  centre,  *1210.  Apollo,  a  marble  copy  of  a  Greek  bronze  of  the 
5th  cent.  B.  G. ;  below,  reliefs  of  Cupids ;  225.  Attic  sepulchral  urn ',  237. 
Youthful  Hermes  (portrait- statue).  —  By  the  wall :  281.  Head  of  Aphro- 
dite; 287.  Homer*,  309.  Greek  tomb-relief;  318.  Sarcophagus  relief,  Venus 
and  Adonis ;  328.  Muse  as  Caryatide ;  333.  Lucius  Verus.  —  The  lower 
rooms  of  the  Accademia  contain  sculptures,  including  interesting  busts  in 
terracotta,  and  a  relief  with  two  portraits  from  a  chimney-piece. 

The  neighbouring  Museo  Pairio  contains  prehistoric  and  medi- 
aBval  objects^  with  a  few  antiques. 

Near  the  Porta  Pusterla  is  8,  Sebastiano  (PI.  B,  4;  no  ad- 
mission), the  earliest  Renaissance  church  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
Greek  cross,  erected  in  1469  from  the  designs  ofLeon.Batt.  Albert!. 

Outside  the  gate  is  the  *Falazzo  del  T^  (PI.  A,  B,  5 ;  contracted 
from  Tajetto),  erected  by  Oiulio  Romano ,  and  containing  his 
frescoes  and  grotesques,  specially  interesting  for  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  adapted  to  the  size,  shape,  and  purposes  of  the 
rooms  (fee  1  fr.). 

Antbohambeb,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  Sun  and  Moon.  1st  Roou 
to  the  left,  the  favourite  Horses  of  Duke  Frederick  Gonzaga.  —  2nd  Room, 
*Myth  of  Psyche  and  Bacchanalians  (the  latter  restored,  the  upper  paint- 
ings are  in  better  preservation).  Opposite  the  entrance,  Polyphemus.  — 
3bd  Room,  in  the  lower  ovals,  Fishing,  Market-place,  Gladiatorial  combats, 
etc.  On  the  ceiling,  mythological  and  symbolical  subjects,  and  represent- 
ation of  the  zodiac.  — 4th  Room,  Fall  of  Phaeton  and  many  smaller  pictures ; 
also  imitations  of  ancient  busts.  Then  a  fine  open  ""Loogia,  and  several 
rooms  with  beautiful  friezes  in  stucco  (Triumphal  procession  of  Emp. 
Sigismund,  and  Children)  by  Primaticcia;  next  the  8ala  de"  Oiganti,  ex- 
tolled by  Vasari,  with  walls  fantastically  adapted  to  the  painting,  which 
was  executed  chiefly  by  BinaJdo  Mantovanoy  but  has  been  much  restored 
(representing  the  Fall  of  the  Giants,  figures  14  ft.  in  height).  Lastly  several 
Cabinbts,  with  charming  Raphaelite  decoration,  and  an  oblong  bath-room 
with  shell-ornamentation. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  garden  is  the  Catino  delta  Orotta,  with  its 
exquisite  little  rooms  and  its  grotto  encircling  a  small  garden. 

Oiulio  Romanovs  Houaej  and  the  Pal.  della  Oiustitia  built  by 

him,  with  its  colossal  Herma,  are  No.  14,  Via  Carlo  Poma  (PI.  A,  B,  4). 

From  Mantua  to  Cremona^  see  p.  180.  Tramways  to  Brescia  (p.  187), 
Asola,  Viadana  (p.  186),  and  Ottiglia, 

Fbom  IfANTUA  TO  MoNSBLicB,  62V«  M.,  railway  in  2Vr3V4  hrs.  (fares 
9  fr.  50,  6  fr.  65,  4  fr.  3D  c).  At  (24  M.)  Cerea  we  join  the  Verona  and 
Rovigo  line  (p.  220),  which  we  follow  to  Legnago  (p.  220). 

sl^i'M..  Hontagnana  ( Arena  f  TrentinoL  a  town  of  3200  inhab.,  the  well 
preserved  medieeval  fortifications  of  whicii  with  its  pinnacled  walls  and 
towers  amply  repay  a  visit.  In  the  picturesque  Piazza  stands  the  Gothic 
Cathedraty  with  Renaissance  door  and  choir,  two  altar-pieces  by  Buon* 
consiglio  (1511  and  1513 ;  retouched),  etc.  The  neighbouring  Pal,  del  Mu- 
nieipio  is  ascribed  to  Sammicheli  and  contains  a  painting  by  Buonconsiglio 
in  the  large  hall  (spoiled  by  restoration).  Kear  the  Port^  S.  Zeno  is  the  Pal. 
Pisaniy  containing  a  chapel  with  the  tomb  of  the  Venetian  admiral  Pisani. 

41  M.  SaUtta;  45  M.  Ospedaletlo  Euganeo. 

471/2  M.  Eete  (CavalUno ;  Albergo  Ctntrale^  R.  l-l^/s  fr.),  the  ancient 
AteitCi  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Euganean  hills,  contains  the  extensive,  but 
now  ruinous  ancestral  residence  of  the  House  of  Este  (p.  386),  a  spacious 
piazza  surrounded  with  arcades;  the  Porta  Vecchia  with  a  clock-tower; 
the  Museo  Civico  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  (containing  several  inter'- 
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etting  Roman  inscriptions);  the  Museo  Euganto  Preisiorieo  (with  a  valaable 
collection  of  antiqi^ties) ;  the  Cathedral^  of  elliptical  plan  with  a  lofty 
choir  (with  a  painting  by  Tiepolo);  and  the  church  of  8,  liartino^  with  a 
le&ning  tower.  The  Ca$a  Benvenuti  (risitors  ring)  conunands  a  view  of 
the  Alps,  and  in  clear  weather  of  the  Apennines.  —  From  Este  to  Arqud 
PetrarcOy  see  p.  884. 

SS^/s  M.  Monselicef  station  on  the  Padua  and  Bologna  line  (p.  334). 


The  train  crosses  the  Po  beyond  (32  M.)  BorgofortCy  an  unimpor- 
tant place  dominated  by  an  old  castle,  the  fortifications  of  which 
were  blown  up  by  the  Austrians  in  1866.  —  334/2  M.  Ponte  di  Borgo^ 
forte f  34  M.  Motteggiana,  —  37  M.  Suttara. 

From  Sozzaba  to  Pabma,  27Vs  M.,  railway  in  iVf-S  hrs.  (fares  6  fr., 
3  fr.  50,  a  fr.  50  c).  The  chief  station  is  (8  M.)  GuastaUa  (Alb.  Leon  cTOro)^ 
a  small  town  near  the  Po,  with  2600  inhab.,  which  in  the  16th  cent,  gave 
its  name  to  a  principality  of  the  GK>nsagas,  Dukes  of  Mantua,  who  became 
extinct  in  1746.  In  the  market-place  is  the  bronze  Statue  of  Ferdinand  I. 
Gonzaga  (d.  1557  at  Brussels),  by  Leone  Leoni.  From  Quastalla  to  Reggio, 
see  p.  320.  —  2772  M.  Parma,  see  p.  321. 

Fbom  Suzzaba  to  Fbbsaka,  51  M.,  railway  in  2yt-3V4  hrs.  The  chief 
station  is  (30  M.)  Sertnide.  —  51  M.  Ferrara^  see  p.  336. 

42  M.    Oonxaga-Reggiolo ;  461/2  M.  Rolo-Novi  di  Modtna,  — 
54  M.  Carpi  (Ltont  d*  Oro,  in  the  market-place),  a  town  of  6000 
inhab.,  with  an  old Poiace,  which  from  the  14th  cent,  was  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Pio  family.   Alberto  Pio  (^1475-1531),  a  pupil  of 
Aldus  Manutius  and  a  patron  of  Arlosto,  built  the  handsome  Patoce 
Court  (in  the  chapel  frescoes  by  Bernardino  Losco) ,  and  began 
the  New  Cathedral  in  the  Piazza  after  plans  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi 
(ca.  1614).   In  the  interior,  to  the  left,  a  Christ  by  Begarelli,  two 
statues  by  Prospero  Clementl,  and  a  pulpit  of  the  11th  century. 
The  Loggia  on  the  other  side  of  the  Piazza,  the  Colonnades,  and  the 
fortifications  also  testify  to  the  taste  and  energy  of  this  prince,  who 
was  expelled  by  Charles  V.  in  1525.  A  street  leads  from  the  Loggia 
to  the  Franciscan  church  otS.  Niccolh,  founded  in  1493.  Behind  the 
palace  is  the  early-Romanesque  Old  Caihedral  (Chiesa  Sagra),  of 
which  the  choir  and  tower  alone  remain.   The  ancient  portal  has 
been  inserted  in  the  facade  designed  by  Peruzzi. 

From  Carpi  to  Correggio  and  Reggio,  see  p.  821. 

58  M.  Soliera;  61  M.  Villanova.  —  63  M.  Modena  (p.  328). 

39.  From  Verona  to  Venice.  Vicenza. 

71  V«  M.  Railway  in  l»/4-4hr8.  (fares  13  fr.  15,  9  fr.  20,  5  fr.  90c. ;  express 
14  fr.  46,  10  fr.  10  c).    Finest  views  generally  to  the  left. 

Verona  (Porta  Vescovo) ,  see  p.  207.  The  line  traverses  an 
extremely  fertile  district,  planted  with  vines,  mulberries,  and 
maize,  and  intersected  with  irrigation-trenches.  —  4M.  8,  Martino, 
with  the  handsome  Villa  Musella,  amidst  cypresses;  5*/2  M.  Vago- 
Zevio,  —  The  mineral  springs  of  (71/2  M.)  Caldiero,  which  attract 
visitors,  were  known  to  the  Romans.  Excursion  to  the  Monii  Ltsswi^ 
see  p.  220. 
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We  next  pass  Soave,  once  belonging  to  the  Soallgeis,  on  the  slope 
to  the  left ,  presenting  a  good  picture  of  a  medisval  fortified  town. 

I2V2  M.  8,  Bonifacio  (p.  220).  On  a  hill  to  the  N.  is  Monte- 
forte.  ArcoUj  3Y2  M.  to  the  S.,  was  the  scene  of  the  hattles  of 
15-17th  Nov.,  17%,  between  the  Anstrians  under  Alvinczy  and 
the  French  under  Bonaparte,  Mass^na,  Augereau,  and  Lannes.  — 
16  M.  Lonigo  (steam-tramway  to  the  village,  4Y2  M.  to  the  S.E.,  see 
p.  220).  To  the  right  appear  the  Monti  Bertci,  a  chain  of  volcanic 
Mils,  with  large  quarries  worked  from  antiquity  to  the  present  day. 

—  20  M.  Montehello  Vicentino.  Beautiful  view  towards  the  moun- 
tains (left).  The  handsome  chateau  belongs  to  Count  Arrighi.  To 
the  left,  on  the  hiQ,  the  ruined  castle  of  Montecchio  (p.  230) ;  then 
(25  M.)  Tavernelle  (steam-tramway  to  Valdagno  and  to  Arzignano^ 
gee  p.  280). 

30  M.  Yicenza.  —  Hotels.  ^Boma,  Gorso  Principe  Umberto,  near  the 
t'ortaGastello,  with  trattoria  and  small  garden,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  from  2,  omn.  Vsfr* 

—  Tbb  GaeofIni,  well  spoken  of;  *Gban  Pabigi,  B.  &  A.  IV2,  omn.  V2  fr.» 
both  in  the  Via  delle  Due  Buote,  a  side-street  of  the  Gorso  \  Gatallktto, 
Piazza  delle  Blade;  Quattbo  Psllegbini,    Gorso  Principe  Umberto. 

Gafes.    Nazionale,  in  the  Gorso ;  Oar^aldij  Piazza  de'  Signori. 

Oab  from  station  to  town  75  c;  first  hr.  I72,  each  additional  hr.  lV4fr* 

Vicenza  (106  ft.),  the  ancient  Vicetia,  capital  of  a  province  and 
see  of  a  bishop,  with  24,300  inhab.,  lies  at  the  N.  base  of  the  Monti 
Berici  (see  above),  on  both  sides  of  the  Baechiglione,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Retrone,  Although  closely  built,  the  town  possesses 
many  interesting  palaces,  to  which,  with  the  picturesque  environs, 

a  short  visit  may  profitably  be  devoted. 

Vicenza,  like  most  of  the  larger  towns  of  N.  Italy,  boasted  in  the  i5th 
cent,  of  a  School  of  Paintino,  which,  though  it  was  strongly  influenced 
by  Mantegna  (bom  here  in  1431,  but  active  in  Padua  and  Mantua  alone), 
and  never  produced  masters  of  the  highest  rank,  yielded  results  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  earliest  master  of  note  was  Oiovanni  Speranxa^  who, 
however,  was  soon  surpassed  by  Bartolommeo  Montagna  (1450-1523).  The 
gallery  and  the  churches  (Gathedral,  S.  Gorona,  S.  Lorenzo)  of  Vicenza 
contain  works  by  the  latter,  and  he  is  represented  at  Padua  and  Verona 
also.  His  compositions  are  strongly  realistic,  and  he  shows  a  predilection 
for  muscular  figures,  and  for  colouring  of  a  rich  brownish  tint.  His  drap- 
ery is  ungraceful,  but,  like  that  of  Diirer,  boldly  defined.  His  son,  Bene- 
detto Montiigna^  was  unimportant,  but  his  contemporary  Oiovanni  Biumcon- 
tiglio,  sumamed  Mareeealco  (d.  1530),  resembling  the  Venetians  both  in 
conception  and  colouring,  has  produced  some  pleasing  works  {e.g.  the  Pietii 
in  the  Museum,  p.  229,  and  the  Madonna  at  S.  Bocco,  p.  230>.  In  the  16th 
eent.  Vicenza  lost  its  importance  as  a  school  of  painting,  but  attained  a  high 
reputation  in  the  province  of  Abohitbctubb,  having  given  birth  to  Andrea 
Palladio  (1518-80),  the  last  great  architect  of  the  Benaissance,  the  chief 
sphere  of  whose  operations  was  his  native  town.  By  his  study  of  the  antique 
in  Rome  he  was  enabled  to  effect  a  revival  of  what  may  be  termed  the  ancient 
language  of  forms,  and  he  made  it  his  endeavour  to  exhibit  in  his  buildings 
the  organic  connection  between  the  different  members.  The  chief  character- 
istic of  his  school  consists  in  a  stildious  adherence  to  impressive  simplicity 
of  form,,  and  a  very  sparing  indulgence  in  the  lavish  enrichments  in  which 
the  early-Benaissance  was  too  apt  to  revel.  His  finest  churches  are  at 
Venice,  but  his  most  numerous  palaces  are  at  Vicenza,  to  which  they 
impart  a  uniform  and  handsome  appearance. 

16* 
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We  enter  the  town  by  the  W.  gate,  Porta  del  CasieUo  (PI.  B,  3), 
near  wMch  rises  a  monnment  to  Garibaldi  by  Ferrari,  erected 
in  1887.  On  tbe  left  are  the  Palcaao  JBorUni  (formerly  TUne)y  by 
Marcantonio  Tiene,  and  tbe  Palazzo  Muxzan ;  to  tbe  rigbt ,  in  tbe 
S.W.  angle  of  tbe  Piazza  Castello ,  is  tbe  Ca^a  del  Diavolo  (Pal, 
Qiulio "  Porto)  f  a  large  unfinisbed  palace  by  Palladio,  with  two 
stories  united  by  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns  with  a  rich  cornice.  — 
We  follow  tbe  long  Gobso  Pbincipb  Umbe&to.  On  tbe  left  is  tbe 
new  church  of  8.  Filippo  Neri(Vl.  B,  3 J,  opposite  which  is  the  Palazzo 
Loschi^  with  a  Bearing  of  the  Cross  described  as  an  early  work  of 
Giorgione  (fee  ^2  ^r-)«  —  The  next  cross-street  on  tbe  rigbt  leads 
to  tbe  Dnomo  (PI.  B,  o),  consisting  of  a  broad  and  low  nave  with  wide 
vaulted  arches,  side-chapels  in  place  of  aisles,  a  choir  much  raised 
and  covered  with  a  dome,  and  a  crypt  below  it.  In  tbe  4th  chapel 
to  the  left  is  a  Madonna  by  Bart.  Montagna^  in  an  old  frame;  in  tbe 
5tb  to  the  rigbt  is  a  Death  of  tbe  Virgin  by  Lor,  Veneziano  (1366), 
—  To  tbe  rigbt  in  the  piazza  is  the  Veseovado^  or  episcopal  palace, 
a  handsome  Renaissance  building  (1543),  the  court  of  which  to  the 
rigbt  contains  an  elegant  little  early-Renaissance  arcade  (1494).  Tbe 
piazza  is  embellished  with  a  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II,-  by  Ben- 
venuti,  erected  in  1880. 

We  may  proceed  hence  direct  by  tbe  Via  Garibaldi,  or  we  may 
continue  to  follow  tbe  Corso  (where  No.  2140  on  tbe  rigbt,  Pal, 
Trissino,  now  Porto,  by  Scamozzi,  1688,  deserves  notice),  and  go 
through  tbe  Via  del  Monte,  to  tbe  rigbt  (opposite  which  is  tbe  Via 
Porti  with  numerous  palaces),  to  tbe  handsome  Piazza  db'  Sionobi, 
with  two  columns  of  tbe  Venetian  period.  Here  rises  the  **Ba8ilica 
Palladiana  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  with  its  grand  colonnades  in  two  stories, 
tbe  lower  Doric,  tbe  upper  Ionic,  surrounding  tbe  Palazzo  delta 
Ragione  (town-ball),  an  earlier  building  in  tbe  pointed  style.  These 
colonnades,  begun  in  1549,  are  one  of  PaUadid's  earliest  works. 
On  the  first  floor  is  a  large  hall  with  a  finely  vaulted  wooden  roof  (not 
always  open).  Tbe  slender  red  tower  is  265  ft.  in  height.  Adjacent 
is  tbe  Tribunate.  —  Opposite  tbe  Basilica  is  tbe  MunicipiOy  formerly 
Palazzo  del  Capitanio,  also  by  Palladio  (1571),  adjoining  which  is 
tbe  Monte  di  Pietia  (1553  and  1620).  —  By  tbe  Basilica  rises  a 
Statue  of  Palladio  in  marble,  by  Oajassi  (1859). 

We  return  to  the  Corso,  in  which,  to  tbe  left,  is  the  Pal.  Schio, 
Gothic,  with  Renaissance  portal.  —  On  tbe  left,  at  tbe  E.  end  of 
tbe  Corso,  is  tbe  Casa  di  Palladio ,  with  facade  once  painted.  We 
next  reach,  on  tbe  rigbt,  in  tbe  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  tbe  — 

*Muieo  Civico  (PI.  C,  2),  established  in  tbe  Pal,  Chierieatij  one 
of  PaUadid's  finest  edifices,  seriously  injured  in  1848,  but  restored 
in  1855  (open  daily  11-2,  free;  9-11  and  2-4,  fee  V2-I  &.). 

Gbound  Floob:  Roman  antiquities  fr(Hn  an  ancient  theatre.  —  The 
Uppeb  Floob  contains  tbe  ^Pinaooteoa.  Ante -chamber :  1.  Tiepolo,  Madonna; 
2.  Jac.  Basiano,  Senators  before  the  Madonna;  opposite,  no  number,  iSh^ssi^ 
Christ  with  Simon  the  Pharisee.    The  cabinets  contain  ancient  terracottas 
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and  bronzes,  medieeval  coins,  etc.  —  Boom  I :  (right)  17.  dgnaroU,  Madonna 
and  Child  worshipped  by  saints  ^  *6.  Van  Dycky  The  four  ages.  —  Room  II. 
Entrance-wall,  38.  Titian^  Resurrection  of  Christ:  opposite,  10.  Oirol, 
Mocetto^  Madonna;  12.  Paolo  Veronese,  Madonna  and  two  saints  (injured). 

—  Boom  III.  Entrance-wall,  Antonello  da  Messina,  16.  Portrait  (copy),  17. 
Ecce  Homo;  22.  School  of  Perugino^  Marriage  of  the  Virgin;  20.  Marco  Pal- 
mezzanoy  Piet ji ;  18.  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Madonna  in  an  arbour,  the  earliest 
signed  work  of  this  master  (1489,  tempera) ;  beside  the  window,  10.  Byzan- 
tine (attributed  to  St.  Luke  by  an  inscription),  Madonna  and  Child;  31. 
Amberger  (or  MemJingf),  Portrait;  8.  Memlinff{7),  Crucifixion,  with  saints 
and  monks ;  opposite  the  window,  28.  Paolo  da  Venezia,  Altar-piece  (1333). 

—  Boom  lY  contains  the  chief  works  of  the  Yicenza  School.  Montagna, 
*2.  Madonna  and  four  saints,  with  predella;  3.  Adoration  of  the  Child, 
both  early  works,  in  tempera;  5,  6.  Madonnas;  8.  Presentation  in  the 
Temple ;  17.  Madonna  between  SS.  Onuphrius  and  John  the  Baptist.  Buon- 
consiglioy  21.  St.  Catharine,  *22.  Pieta,  an  early  work  in  tempera,  very 
impressive;  23.  Speranza,  SS.  Jerome  and  Thomas  worshipping  the  Virgin; 
24.  IbgoUno,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (much  damaged).  —  V.  Boom.  Portraits. 

—  The  following  rooms  contain  engravings ;  in  the  last  but  one,  fine  glass 
from  Murano;  in  the  last,  drawings  and  manuscripts  of  Palladio.  —  On 
the  other  side  of  the  ante-room  are  rooms  with  inferior  pictures ;  one  of 
them  (usually  closed)  contains  water-colours  by  Tito  Perlotto  (d.  1858),  of 
Vicenza.  —  The  I^atdbal  Histobt  Collection  contains  valuable  fossils: 
a  fish,  a  palm,  a  crocodile,  etc.,  most  of  them  found  near  Vicenza. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  *Teatro  Olimpico  (PI.  G,  2 ;  custodian  to 
the  left,  behind  the  theatre,  Leva  degli  Angeli,  No.  987;  fee  1/2  fr.), 
designed  by  Palladio ,  completed  in  1584,  aftei  his  death,  and 
inaugurated  by  the  performance  of  the  'OEdipus  Tyrannus'  of 
Sophocles.  Palladio  adhered  generally  to  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius 
as  to  the  construction  of  ancient  theatres ,  but  the  building  is  far 
from  being  a  mere  imitation.  The  perspective  of  the  stage  is 
curiously  deceptive.  The  orchestra  in  front  of  it  is  5  ft.  below  the 
seats  of  the  audience. 

Returning  to  the  Corso ,  we  follow  the  first  cross-stre.et  on  the 
right  to  the  Dominiean  church  of  Santa  Corona  (PI.  G,  2),  a  Gothic 
brick  edifice  with  a  plain  Lombardic  facade. 

Entrance-wall:  fresco  by  Bperanza,  Madonna  and  donor;  2nd  altar  on 
the  left.  Five  saints  by  Bart.  Montagna,  beside  it,  Angels  by  Speranza, 
frescoes;  Srd  altar  on  the  left,  S.  Antonio  giving  alms,  by  Leandro  Bassanc\; 
4th  altar,  Madonna  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  angels  by  FogoUno  (ca.  1530) ;  5th 
altar,  "Baptism  of  Christ  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  in  a  fine  frame,  a  late  work 
(about  1510).  Chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  two  fine  Gothic  mural  mon- 
uments (15th  cent.). 

A  street  opposite,  a  little  to  the  right,  leads  to  Santo  Stefano 
(PI.  G,  2) ;  in  the  left  transept ,  *Palma  Vecchio ,  Madonna  with 
St.  Lucia  and  George,  an  admirable  example  of  his  middle  period. 

Opposite,  at  the  corner  to  the  left,  stands  the  Pal.  Tiene, 
the  front  designed  by  Palladio,  the  back  part  (Banca  Popolare), 
facing  the  Via  Porti,  being  an  early-Eenaissance  structure.  Oppo- 
site to  it  rises  the  imposing  Palazzo  Porto-Babbabano  (PI.  C,  2), 
by  Palladio  (1570),  and  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  Gothic  Pal. 
PortO'Colleoni  (PI.  G,  2),  with  a  handsome  vestibule.  Retracing 
our  steps  to  the  Corso,  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Via  S.  Lorenzo, 
in  which  stands  the  Palazzo  Valmaeano  (PI.  B,  2),  by  Palladio, 
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At  the  end  of  this  street  is  the  fine  Gothic  chnrch  of  8.  Lorenzo 

(PL  B,  2\  containing  the  tomh  of  Bart.  Moniagna  (p.  227),  who 

painted  the  altar-piece  on  the  3rd  altar  to  the  right  (SS.  Lorenzo 

und  Vincenzo^.    In  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  are  good, 

though  sadly  damaged,  frescoes. 

In  the  W.  part  of  tbe  town  is  8.  Rocco  (PL  A,  3),  with  a  Mgh>a1tar- 
piece  by  *Buonconsifflio^  Madonna  enthroned  with  SS-  Sebastian,  Bernard, 
Peter,  and  Paul,  remarkable  for  its  fine  colouring  (150iQ. 

The  route  to  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Madonna  del  Monte  on 
MoNTB  Bebico  is  either  through  the  Porta  S.  Giuseppe  (hefore 
passing  through  which  we  ohserve  the  Ponte  S.  Michele,  PI.  0,  3, 
crossing  the  Retrone,  hy  Palladiol;  or  to  the  right  from  the  railway 
station,  past  Villa  Arrigoni  (PI.  0,  4)  and  across  the  railway,  to  the 
arcade  leading  to  the  church.  This  passage,  which  rests  on  180 
pillars,  and  is  715  yds.  long,  was  sharply  contested  in  1848  hy 
Italian  irregular  troops,  who  had  fortified  the  hill  with  its  villas, 
and  the  Austrians.  At  the  cross-roads  (PI.  E,  6)  a  fine  ♦View  is 
ohtained  of  the  town  and  the  Venetian  Alps.  The  church  of  IfaAonna 
del  Monte  (PI.  C,  6"),  a  little  farther  up,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross  with  a  dome.  The  present  left  transept  was  the  original  church 
(1428) ;  over  the  altar  to  the  right  of  the  high -altar:  *Bart,  Montagna^ 
Mourning  over  the  body  of  Christ  (1500).  The  old  refectory  of  the 
monastery  (shown  hy  the  sacristan)  contains  the  Banquet  of  Gregory 
the  Great  hy  P.  Veronese  (1572),  torn  to  pieces  in  1848,  hut 
restored  with  the  aid  of  the  copy  in  the  Pinacoteca.  Behind  the 
church  is  a  monument  to  those  who  fell  here  in  1848 ;  to  the  right 
of  it  is  It  Oenio  delV  Insurrezione^  a  statue  dedicated  to  them  hy 
the  municipio  of  Vicenza.  Adjacent  is  the  ^Trattoria  del  Belvedere 
(R.  2  fr.). 

From  the  ahove-mentioned  cross-roads  a  road  leads  to  the  E. 
along  the  hill  (comp.  PI.  0,  D,  5),  ftom  which  a  (2  min.)  foot- 
path diverges  to  the  right,  passing  the  Villa  Fogazzaro  and  the  Villa 
Valmarana  (with  frescoes  hy  Tiepolo),  to  the  famous,  hut  now 
dilapidated  *Bot02ida,  or  ViUa  RotondaPalladiana(Vl.'D,  5),  which 
lies  10  min.  farther  on,  at  the  E.  hase  of  Monte  Berico.  It  is  a 
square  huilding  with  Ionic  colonnades  surmounted  with  pediments. 
In  the  centre  is  a  circular  domed  hall.  Visitors  aro  generally  ad- 
mitted (except  on  Sun.)  hy  the  door  of  the  farm,  to  the  right  of  the 
main  entrance  (knock  j  fee  V2  ^r.).  —  The  return  may  he  made  by 
the  highroad  or  (preferably)  by  the  same  way  as  the  arrival. 

The  CimiterOy  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town  (through  the  Borgo  Scroffa, 

PI.  D,  1),  contains  the  tomb  of  Palladio  (d.  1580). 

Fbom  Vicenza  to  Bsooabo,  27  M.  Steam  Tramway  to  Valdagno,  20  M., 
in  2  brs.  (fares  2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  20  c.),  starting  nenr  tbe  railway -station. 
Principal  stations-  5M.  Tavemelle  (p.  227);  7M.  Monteechio  Maggiore  (Alb. 
Rosa  d'Oro),  with  3800  inhab.  and  tbe  imposing  VUla  Gordellina  (frescoes 
by  Tiepolo ;  to  the  right),  commanded  by  two  ruined  castles  j  8  M.  8.  Vitale, 
whence  a  branch-line  goes  to  Arxignano  (IIV2  M.,  in  iV4  hr.).  20  M.  Val- 
dagno (870  ft. ;  Mb.  A1pi)y  a  small  town  with  3400  inhabitanti.  —  Hilly  road 
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thenee  (TM.t  earr.  inSi^hn.)  to  the  elialybeate  Baths  of  Reeoaro((7<or- 
geta,  Beale  Stabilimento,  at  the  springs;  EuropOy  TreUenero^  Tre  Corone. 
BonuMy  Oenova^  Maltamo^  etc.,  in  the  village),  visited  annually  by  7-8000 
persons.  Beautiful  excursions.  The  Vicentine  section  of  the  Italian 
Alpine  Club  has  published  a  ^Guida  Alpina  di  Recoaro^  and  has  established 
a  station  for  guides  here. 

A  Bailwat  (20  M.,  in  1  hr. ;  fares  3  fr.  85,  2  fr.  M,  1  fr.  50  c.)  runs 
from  Vicenza  to  the  N.  by  (8  H.)  Dueville  and  (14  M.)  Thiene  (Alb.  della 
Luna),  with  a  chateau  containing  frescoes  by  P.  Veronese^  to  Bchio  (665  ft. ; 
Oroee  eTOrc^  Stella  d'Oro),  a  town  wih  7400  inhab.  and  extensive  wool 
factories.  The  largest  of  these  belongs  to  Sign.  A.  Rossi,  who  has  founded 
a  workmen*s  colony,  rebuilt  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  Abbate,  and  erected 
the  statue  of  a  Weaver  (by  Monteverde).  The  cathedral  of  S.  Pietro  is 
of  the  18th  century.  The  cemetery  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  Bchio  is  a  good 
starting-point  for  excursions.  —  From  Schio  a  steam-tramway  runs  N.  to 
(12  V.)Arsi€ro  (1165  ft.;  Alb  Bortolan),  the  chief  place  in  the  Vai  d'Astico 
(road  from  Arsiero  vii  Caldoncuto  to  Pergine  and  Levicoy  see  p.  18);  an- 
other to  the  W.  to  (3  M.)  TorrebeMdnOy  whence  a  good  road  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Leogra  to  the  Pa$$o  del  Pian  della  Fugatta  (3820  ft.),  the 
boundary  between  Italy  and  Tyrol,  and  then,  descends  the  valley  of  the 
Leno  to  Rover eto  (25  M.  from  Torre ;  p.  19). 

From  Vicenza  to  TrevitOy  see  p.  240. 


Between  Vicenza  and  Padua  are  (841/2  M.)  Lerino  and  (40  M.) 
Poiana  di  Oranfion.   To  the  S.,  the  Monti  Euganel  (p.  333). 

49  M.  Fadiiay  see  below.  From  Padua  to  Venice  via  Fusina, 
see  p.  240. 

To  the  left,  as  the  train  proceeds,  are  seen  the  distant  Venetian 
Alps.  At  (5272  M.)  Ponte  diBrenta  we  cioss  the  Brenta.  —  5872  M. 
Dolo  (p.  240).  —  Near  (61  M.)  Marano  an  ann  of  the  Brenta  is 
crossed. 

66  M.  Mestre  (BaUway  Bettaurant),  a  town  with  4500  inhab. , 
Is  the  junction  for  the  lines  vi&  Treviso  and  Udine  to  Pontebba  and 
Vienna  (R.  6)  and  to  Gorizia  and  Trieste  (R.  43  a),  for  the  new 
line  yi%  Portogruaro  and  Monfalcone  to  Trieste  (R.  43  b),  for  the 
Venice -Portograaro-Casarsa-Qemona  line  (p.  22;  opened  at  pre- 
sent to  Spilimbergo),  and  for  the  steam-tramway  to  (3V2  ^0  ^^^•' 
eontenta  (p.  240).  —  Venice,  rising  from  the  sea,  now  comes  into 
view.  The  train  passes  Fort  Malghera  on  the  left,  and  reaches  the 
Bbidob  (222  arches  of  30  ft.  span;  length  21/3  M.)  by  which  the 
train  crosses  the  Lagune  in  8  minutes. 

71 V2  M.  Venice,  see  p.  242. 

40.    Padua. 

Bailway  Stations.  1.  Principal  Station  (PL  D,  1),  outside  the  Port« 
Godalunga,  for  the  Verona- Venice  (R.  39)i  Padua-Barsano  (B.  41),  and 
Venice-Bologna  (B.  49)  routes.  —  2.  Statione  8.  Sofia  (PI.  E,  3),  for  the 
lineo  to  Fusina  and  Venice  (p.  240),  to  Padua  and  Piove,  and  to  Padua, 
Gonselve,  and  Bagnoli. 

Hotels.  Fanti  Stella  d'Obo  (PI.  a;  D,  3),  Piazza  Garibaldi,  B.,  L.,  & 
A.  3-4,  B.  IVt,  d<i.  8,  D.  4,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Crocb  d'Obo  (PI.  b ;  D,  4),  Piazza 
Cavour,  B.,  L.,  k  A.  5,  omn.  *U  'r*^  each  with  good  trattoria.  —  Also 
several  moaest  inns,  some  of  them  without  cuisine  (^hotel  garnf,  ^locanda^)  : 
Aqdila  Nsju.  (PI.  c ;  D,  4),  Piaaza  Cavour ;  Dub  Gbooi  Bianohb,  beside 
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8.  Antonio,  B.  IVs  fr.f  well  ipoken  of;  Solb  d'ObO)  Via  8.  Hfttteo  1160 
(PI.  G,  D,  3);  8PSBANZA,  near  the  station. 

Cafte.  *Pedrocchi  (PI.  C.Pj  D,  4),  opposite  the  University,  an  im- 
posing edifice  with  marble  halls  and  columns  \  Potta^  opposite  Pedrocchi^s  ; 
VitUnia ,  Piaua  Unita  d'ltalia.  —  Bestanranta  at  the  hotels  (see  ja.  231)  ; 
QcuparottOy  in  the  Via  S.  Canziano,  near  the  Piazza  delle  Brbe  (PI.  G,  D,  4) ; 
StaU  Unitij  Via  Maggiore  702.  —  Wins  at  {fuerrana's^  at  the  comer  of  the 
Piazza  Garibaldi  (PI.  D,  3). 

Cabs.  *^BrouffhaiHS^  with  one  horse :  to  or  from  the  station  1  fr.,  lug- 
gage 40  c,  1  hr.  IVs  fr.,  each  additional  hour  1  fr. ;  drive  in  the  town 
60  c,  at  night  25  c.  more. 

Tramway  from  the  main  station  through  the  principal  streets  to  8.Groce 
(10  c).  —  Omnibus  from  the  main  station  to  the  Piazza  Gavour  (PI.  D,  4). 

Bookseller.  LibreHa  aW  Univertith^  in  the  University  (p.  283).  —  Peat 
Offlee  near  the  Piazza  Gavour  (PI.  D,  4). 

Chief  Attractions  (IVs  dfty)-  Ist  Day.  Morning :  Piaeta  dei  Frutti  and 
Piazza  delle  Erhe,  with  the  Balone  (p.  233);  Piazza  deW  Unitd  d' Italia 
(p.  283))  Piazza  del  Banto,  with  the  church  of  8ant"  Antonio  (p.  234)  ^  Museo 
dvico  (p.  236).  Afternoon :  Seuola  del  Santo  (p.  236)  i  Cappella  Ban  Giorgio 
(p.  236);  Botanic  Garden  (p.  237);  Banta  GiusHna  (p.  23S).  —  2nd  Day.  Ma- 
donna deiV  Arena  (p.  239);  Eremitani  (p.  233). 

Padua  (40  ft.),  Ital.  Padova,  Lat.  Patavium^  the  capital  of  a 
province  and  see  of  a  bishop,  with  47,300  inhab.,  lies  on  the  Bae- 
ehiglione,  which  flows  through  it  in  several  branches.  Its  tortuouB 
streets  are  generally  flanked  with  low  and  narrow  ^PorticV  or  ar- 
cades, but  the  chief  thoroughfares  have  recently  been  widened  by 
the  removal  of  the  portici.  The  outer  quarters  consist  largely  of 
gardens.    Some  of  the  numerous  bridges  over  the  different  arms  of 

the  river  date  from  the  Roman  period. 

Padua  traces  its  origin  to  Antenor,  the  mythical  King  of  Troy,  brother 
of  Priam,  and  under  Augustus  was  the  wealthiest  town  in  Upper  Italy. 
All  the  ancient  monuments  were  afterwards  destroyed  during  the  immi- 
gration of  the  barbarian  hordes.  In  the  middle  ages  the  town  sided  with 
the  Guelphs,  and  in  1318  it  appointed  Jaeopo  da  Carrara  to  the  Signoria. 
The  princes  of  this  family  were  much  harrassed  by  the  8calas  of  Verona 
and  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  at  length  succumbed  in  1405,  when  Padua 
was  annexed  to  Venetia.  The  University^  founded  by  Bishop  Giordano  in 
1222,  and  extended  by  Emp.  Frederick  II.  in  1238,  rendered  Padua  a  very 
famous  seat  of  learning  throughout  the  middle  ages. 

In  the  HisTOBT  of  Abt  Padua  is  also  an  important  place,  its  reputa- 
tion as  the  chief  seat  of  Italian  learning  having  attracted  many  artists.  The 
Florentine  masters  Giotto^  Donatello^  Pra  Filippo  Lippi^  and  Uceello  found 
abundant  occupation  here.  The  native  artiste  were  introduced  to  the  an- 
tique by  the  classical  scholars ;  and  the  school  of  art  founded  here  by  Bquar- 
done  in  the  flrsthiJf  of  the  15th  cent,  exhibits  a  peculiar  doctrinaire  character. 
Squarcione,  though  not  a  professional  artist,  made  a  valuable  collection  of 
works  of  art  during  his  travels,  and  employed  young  artists  to  make  draw- 
ings from  these  models.  The  greatest  Paduan  master  was  Andrea  Man- 
tegna  (p.  222),  and  the  school  materially  influenced  that  of  Venice.  The 
austere  style  peculiar  to  the  Paduan  pictures  is  perhaps  due  to  the  doc 
trinaire  training  of  the  artists  and  to  the  severe,  Albrecht-Diirer-like  char- 
acter of  Mantegna.  A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  school  is  its 
predilection  for  richness  of  decoration,  for  which  8quarcione''s  collection 
doubtless  supplied  abundant  models. 

From  the  Main  Railway  Station  (PI.  D,  1)  we  follow  the  tram- 
way-line through  the  former  Porta  Codalvn^a  and  across  the  piazza 
of  that  name  (PI.  C,  2)  to  the  Piazza  del  Carmine,  in  the  middle 
of  which  rises  a  monument  to  Petrarch,  erected  by  the  town  on 
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18th  June,  1874,  the  500th  anniversary  of  his  death.  —  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  piazza  stand  the  small,  aisleless  Church  of  i  Carmini  and 
the  Senola  del  Carmine  (PI.  G,  2;  now  a  baptistery;  sacristan  in  the 
cloisters),  with  sadly-damaged  frescoes  from  the  lives  of  Christ  and 
St.  Joachim,  Anna,  and  Mary. 

Left  of  the  altar:  attributed  to  Titian,  Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna, 
executed  before  the  frescoes  in  the  Scuola  del  Santo  (p.  236 ;  badly  injored) ; 
Oirolamo  da  Santa  Oroce,  Birth  of  Mary,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Purifi- 
cation, and  Sposalizio  \  on  the  end-wall,  Dom.  Campagnola,  BirUi  of  Christ 
and  Adoration  of  the  Magi^  the  others  by  inferior  masters.  Altar-piece, 
'Madonna  and  Child  in  an  attitude  of  benediction,  by  Palma  Veechio  (?). 

Near  the  Piazza  del  Carmine  are  the  Ponte  Molino  (PI.  C,  3) 
and  a  Tower ^  bearing  the  (modem")  inscription,  'mesto  avanzo  di  ne- 
fanda  tirannia :  Ezzelino  eresse  1250',  which  recalls  the  tyranny  of 
EzzeHno  da  Romano  (p.  208).  From  the  bridge  the  Via  Maggiore 
leads  direct  to  the  Piazza  dtlV  Unitct  d^ Italia  and  the  Cathedral 
(p.  234). 

In  the  meantime  we  follow  the  tramway  to  the  left,  traversing 
the  Via  S.  Fermo  and  the  Via  S.  Matteo,  from  the  latter  of  which 
a  side-street  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Madonna  dell'  Arena  and  the 
Eremitani  (p.  238).  The  Via  S.  Matteo  brings  ns  to  the  Piazza 
Garibaldi  (Pl.  D,  3)  and  the  Piazza  Cavoub  (PI.  D,  4),  which,  with 
the  neighbouring  Via  dei  Servi  (PI.  D,  C,  4, 6),  now  form  the  chief 
centre  of  life  and  business. 

In  the  Via  dei  Servi,  to  the  left,  stands  the  TTniyersity  (PI.  D,  4 ; 
about  1300  students),  occupying  a  building  called  '/i  Bh\  from  a 
tavern  with  the  sign  of  the  ox  which  once  existed  in  the  vicinity. 
In  the  handsome  colonnades  in  the  court,  erected  in  1552  by  Jac, 
SansovinOj  are  numerous  names  and  armorial  bearings  of  distin- 
guished ^eives  aeademicV. 

Opposite  are  two  streets  leading  to  the  W.  to  the  Piazza  dei 
Fbutti  and  the  Piazza  dellb  Ebbb.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  latter 
is  the  Palazzo  del  Municipio  (PI.  C,D,  4),  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  on 
the  S.  side  the  modern  Palazzo  delleDebite.  Between  the  two  Piazzas 
rises  the  Palazzo  della  Ragione  (PI.  C,  4),  briefly  called  the  Salone, 
a  ^  Juris  Basilica^  as  the  inscription  records,  erected  in  1172-1219. 
The  logge  (containing  Roman  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities) 
were  added  in  1306.  The  name  *  Salone'  it  derives  from  its  great 
Hall  with  vaulted  wooden  ceiling,  formed  in  1420, 91  yds.  in  length, 
30  yds.  in  breadth,  and  78  ft.  in  height. 

At  the  entrance  (Via  del  Municipio  1,  by  the  iron  gate ;  fee  V«  ^'O 
are  two  colossal  Egyptian  statues  of  Neith,  brought  to  Padua  by  the  Italian 
Egyptologist  Belzoni.  The  Great  Hall  contains  a  wooden  model  of  Dona- 
telhys  horse  in  the  monument  of  Gattamelata  (copied  from  the  ancient 
horses  of  St.  Mark''s  at  Venice,  p.  255).  Behind  the  horse  is  the  tombstone 
of  T.  Livius  Halys,  a  freedman  of  the  family  of  the  historian  Livy,  who 
is  believed  to  have  been  born  at  Abano  (p.  833).  The  walls  are  adorned 
with  300  frescoes,  painted  after  14!%)  by  CHov.  Miretto  and  others  (much 
retouiihed),  representing  the  influence  of  the  constellations  and  the  seasons 
on  mankind. 

Adjacent,  in  the  Piazza  dbll'  Unita  d'lTALiA  (formerly  P.  de* 
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Signori ;  PI.  G,  4),  rises  the  Loggia  del  OonsigliOf  by  BiagU>  BoMeffi, 
a  fine  early-Renaissance  work,  consisting  of  an  open  arcade  above  a 
broad  flight  of  steps,  and  containing  a  statne  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
by  Tahnechi.  In  front  of  it  stands  an  ancient  Column  with  the  Lion 
of  St.  Mark.  At  the  end  of  the  piazza  is  the  Pal.  del  Capitano,  with 
a  clock-tower,  once  the  seat  of  the  Venetian  governor,  with  a  portal 
by  Falconetto,   Behind  is  the  University  Library, 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  B,  4),  with  a  plain  facade ,  was  built  by 
Righetto  and  Delia  ValU  about  1550,  in  the  late-Renaissance  style. 
The  Treasury  (Tesoro)  contains  miniatures  of  the  12- 15th  centuries 
and  handsome  ecclesiastical  vessels.  Adjoining  the  cathedral  on 
the  N.  is  the  Baptistery  (PL  B,  0,  4),  an  elegant  brick  structure  of 
the  12th  cent.,  adorned  with  frescoes  of  1380,  ascribed  to  Giusto 
Padovano  (opened  by  the  sacristan).  —  In  the  adjacent  Episcopal 
Palace  is  a  hall  with  portraits  of  the  archbishops,  painted  in 
fresco  by  Montagnana^  including  a  portrait  of  Petrarch.  The  vesti- 
bule and  the  adjacent  library  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  each  contain 
an  interesting  painting  by  Semitecolo  of  Venice  (1367). 


From  the  Via  dei  Servi  (p.  233)  a  side-street,  skirting  the  S.  side 
of  the  university,  leads  to  the  PorUe  8.  Lorenzo  (PI.  D,  4),  No.  3359 
in  which  is  Dante's  House  (comp.  p.  239).  In  front  of  it  is  a  medisval 
sarcophagus,  said  to  contain  the  bones  of  the  Trojan  Antenor,  who, 
according  to  Virgil,  was  the  founder  of  Padua. 

A  few  paces  farther  on  (finger-post,  *al  Santo')  is  the  Selciato 
del  Santo,  leading  to  the  right  direct  to  the  Piazza  dbl  Santo 
(PI.  D,  5). 

♦Sant'  Antonio  (PI.  D,  E,  5),  the  sepulchral  church  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua  (d.  1231 ;  an  associate  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi) ,  com- 
monly called  ^n  8anto\  was  begun  in  1231 ;  the  principal  part  was 
completed  in  1307,  and  the  remainder  in  1475  (when  the  domes 
were  raised).  The  church  was  restored  in  1749  after  a  fire.  This 
huge  structure  with  its  six  domes  is  126  yds.  long,  60  yds.  across 
the  transepts,  336  yds.  in  circumference,  and  123  ft.  high  in  the 
centre.  The  combination  of  the  elaborate  Byzantine  dome  (after  the 
style  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice)  with  the  Gothic  basilica  produces  an 
effect  that  can  hardly  be  styled  happy. 

The  modem  bronze  doors,  by  CamiUo  Boito  (1895),  replace  the  ancient 
doors  of  wood.  Four  rich  Gothic  niches  in  the  central  portal  contain 
statuettes,  hy  Auff.  FeUci^  of  SS.  Francis,  Louis  of  Toulouse,  Anthony,  and 
Bonaventura,  ihe  chief  saints  of  the  Franciscan  order.  In  the  lunette 
above  are  SS.  Bernardino  and  Antonio  holding  the  monogram  of  Christ,  a 
fresco  by  Mantegna  (1452). 

The  Interior  has  been  whitewashed.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  borne 
by  twelve  pillars;  the  semicircular  choir  has  eight  clustered  columns,  an 
ambulatory,  and  a  series  of  eight  chapels.  —  On  the  entrance-wall,  to  the 
right,  is  the  tomb  of  Ant.  Trombetta,  with  a  bronze  bust  of  the  deceased 
by  Rieeio  (1522).  On  the  right  and  left  near  the  beginning  of  the  nave 
are  two  b^nitiers ,  with  statuettes  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ,  by  Tiz. 
Atpetti  (16th  eent.). 
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Bight  Aislb.  By  the  Ist  pillar,  a  *]if  adonna  enihroiied  with  88.  Peter, 
Paul,  Bernard,  and  Anthony,  an  altar-piece  by  Antonio  Boselli  of  Bergamo. 
'—  lit  Chapel :  on  the  left,  the  sarcophagus  of  General  6attamelat«  (p.  236), 
and  on  the  right,  that  of  his  son,  probably  by  Bart.  BeUano  of  Padua,  a 
pupil  of  Donatello. 

Bight  Transept.  Cappella  S.  Felice,  formerly  8.  Jacdpo.  erected  in 
1872,  restored  in  1773,  with  a  fine  altar  of  1503,  and  *Frescoes  by  Altichieri 
and  Jac.  Avanzi  (1376),  chief  representatives  of  the  earlier  Verona  School. 
Behind  the  altar,  a  Crucifixion,  in  three  parts.  In  the  lunettes  above  and 
on  the  side- walls,  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  James. 

Left  Tbansept.  *  Cappella  del  Santo,  a  florid  Benaissance  edifice  be- 
gun by  Oiov.  Minelh  after  Biecio^s  design  (1500)  and  continued  by  Jac. 
Sansovino  and  Faleonetto,  with  four  columns  in  front,  and  two  elegant 
comer-pillars  with  reliefs  by  Matteo  and  Tommaso  Qauro;  between  the 
arches  are  the  Evangelists.  Walls  embellished  with  nine  reliefs  of  the 
16th  cent..  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Anthony:  (beginning  to  the  left  of 
the  altar)  1.  Ordination  of  St.  Anthony,  by  Antonio  Minello  (1512);  2. 
Murder  of  a  woman,  afterwards  resuscitated  by  the  saint,  by  Giovanni 
Bentone;  3.  Besuscitation  of  a  youth,  by  Qirolamo  Campagna;  4.  Resusci- 
tation of  a  suicide  surrounded  by  women,  by  Jae.  Sansovino;  5.  Besus- 
citation of  a  child,  begun  by  Minello,  completed  by  Sansovino  (1528);  6, 
7.  TuUio  Lombardo  (1525),  Discovery  of  a  stone  in  the  corpse  of  a  miser 
instead  of  a  heart,  and  Cure  of  a  broken  leg;  8.  Miracle  with  a  glass, 
begun  by  Oian  Maria  da  Padova,  finished  by  Paolo  Stella  (1529);  9.  St.  An- 
thony causes  a  child  to  bear  witness  in  favour  of  its  mother,  by  Antonio 
Lombardo  (1505;  beautiful,  but  somewhat  cold,  and  inspired  by  a  study  of 
Greek  sculpture).  The  bones  of  the  saint  repose  beneath  the  altar,  which 
is  adorned  with  many  votive  tablets.  Two  magnificent  silver  candelabra, 
borne  by  angels  in  marble.  Beautiful  white  and  golden  ^Ornamentation  on 
the  vaulting.  To  the  right,  in  the  ambulatory,  is  the  early-Renaissance  tomb 
of  the  jurist  Baffaello  Fulgoso  (d.  1427).  Behind  is  the  Cappella  del  Beato 
Luca  BeUudi,  with  frescoes  by  Gixuto  Padovano  (1382;  retouched). 

Left  Aisle.  Adjoining  the  Cap.  del  Santo  is  the  monument  of  the  Ven- 
etian admiral  Caterino  Comoro  (d.  1674),  with  two  figures  as  supporters, 
two  prisoners  in  fetters,  and  his  lifesize  statue  by  Oiusto  le  Curt;  to  the 
left  is  the  monument  of  the  jurist  Antonio  Boielli  (d.  1466),  in  the  early 
Benaissance  style,  by  BeUano. 

Choib.  The  marble  screen  was  designed  \>jDonaiello;  on  its  inner 
side  are  twelve  reliefs  in  bronze,  from  the  Old  Testament,  ten  by  Bart. 
BeUano  (1484-88),  two  (♦David  before  the  Ark.  ♦Judith  and  Holofemes;  the 
3rd  and  5th  to  the  left)  by  Andrea  Riccio  (1507).  The  full-length  portrait 
of  St.  Anthony,  by  the  exit  on  the  left,  is  said  to  be  the  best  likeness.  — 
The  ♦High  Altar,  executed  in  1444-49  by  Donatello  and  his  pupils  and 
removed  in  lo76  to  make  room  for  an  altar  by  Giro!.  Campagna,  was 
restored  from  a  design  of  Camillo  Boito  in  1895  and  adorned  wi  h  the  orig- 
inal sculptures  by  Donatello.  Below  are  twelve  charming  angels  with 
musical  instruments,  a  fine  Deposition  in  the  Tomb  (terracotta),  and  the 
symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  (studio -pieces).  On  the  antependium 
are  a  Pieta  and  four  exquisite  reliefs  in  bronze  (Miracles  of  St.  Anthony). 
On  the  altar  is  a  brazen  crucifix,  with  the  Virgin,  the  tutelars  of  Padua, 
and  four  other  saints.  —  By  the  altar  is  a  bronze  ♦Candelabrum,  IIV2  ft. 
high,  by  Andrea  Eiccio,  with  a  variety  of  Christian  and  heathen  represent- 
ations (1507-16). 

Nave.  By  the  2nd  pillar  on  the  left,  ♦Monument  of  Aless.  Contarini 
(d.  1553),  Venetian  general,  with  six  slaves  as  supporters,  by  Al.  Vittoria 
and  others.  By  the  opposite  pillar  (2nd  on  right),  the  simple  and  chaste 
monument  of  Cardinal  Pieiro  Bembo  (d.  1547);  by  the  4th  pillar  on  the 
left,  monument  of  the  Venetian  admiral  Eieron.  Michael  (d.  1557). 

The  Sacristy  contains  mosaics  in  wood  executed  from  SquareioneU 
desi«fns  by  Lor.  and  Crietof.  da  Lendinara.  The  marble  decoration  is  by 
Bart.  BeUano  (1469-72)  —  The  adjoining  Cappella  del  Capitolo  contains 
some  firagmentary  frescoes  by  Oiotto. 
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The  Gothic  Gloivtbbs,  entered  from  the  S.  aisle,  with  their  wide  and 
lofty  pointed  arches,  contain  many  ancient  tombstones. 

The  Sasctdabt  (adm.  S^/t  fr.  for  one  or  more),  in  the  ambulatory, 
added  to  the  church  in  1690.  contains  a  collection  of  admirable  *Oold' 
smith's  Work  of  the  15th  and  i6th  cent,  including  the  marshaPs  baton  of 
Gattamelata,  a  reliquary  with  the  tongue  of  St.  Ajathony,  a  Gothic  censer, 
and  a  credence  plate. 

In  front  of  the  church  rises  the  equestrian  *8tatue  of  Oatta- 
melata  (Eraamo  da  Nami ;  d.  1443),  general  of  the  army  of  the  Re- 
public of  Yenice  in  1438-41,  \)y  Donatello^  the  first  great  specimen 
of  bronze-casting  of  the  modem  Italian  period,  completed  in  1453 
(comp.  p.  235). 

The  Soaola  del  Santo  (PI.  D,  E,  6) ,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Piazza  del  Santo,  the  hall  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Anthony,  Is  adorn- 
ed with  seventeen  frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  like  those  in 
the  Capp.  del  Santo  (p.  235).  Three  of  them  are  by  Titian  (1511), 
who  had  settled  in  Padua  probably  in  consequence  of  the  depressed 
state  of  Venice  after  the  war  with  the  League  of  Gambrai  (1508). 
Written  catalogue.   Best  light  in  the  afternoon ;  fee  50  c. 

By  the  entrance,  to  the  right :  ''I.  Titian^  St.  Anthony  giving  speech  to 
an  infant  to  enable  it  to  prove  its  mother^s  innocence  (retouched)  \  II.  &  III. 
by  Dom.  Campagnola;  IV.  by  an  unknown  early  Paduan  master;  V.  by  a 
pupil  of  Titian;  VI.  by  Oiov.  ContarxM;  VII.  A  IX.  by  Qirol.  d9l  Santo; 
VIII.  &  X.  by  Filippo  da  Verona;  XI.  TiHan^  Jealous  husband,  who  has 
slain  his  wife;  in  the  background  St.  Anthony  promises  her  resuscitation 
to  the  penitent ;  *XII.  Titian^  A  youth,  who  has  struck  his  mother  in  anger, 

Sunishes  himself  by  cutting  off  his  own  foot,  while  the  mother  calls  upon 
t.  Anthony;  XIII.  ft  XIV.  disfigured;  XV.  painted  in  1776;  XVI.  also  by 
a  later  artist;  XVU.  by  Dom.  Campagnola. 

The  adjacent  Cappella  S.  Giorgio  contains  twenty-one  ^Frescoes 
by  Jacopo  Avanzi  and  AUichieri  (1377). 

To  the  right,  below.  Legend  of  St.  Lucia;  above.  Legend  of  St.  Cath- 
arine; to  the  left,  above  and  below,  Legend  of  St.  Oeorge.  Altar-wall: 
Crucifixion,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  Wall  of  the  door :  Flight  into  Egypt, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Nativity.     Afternoon-light  best. 

To  the  right  of  the  Scuola  del  Santo  is  the  Museo  Civico  (PI.  D, 

E,  6) ,  rebuilt  in  1881  by  BoitOy  with  a  fine  facade  and  staircase, 

containing  the  civic  Library,  Archives,  and  Pinacoteca  (fee). 

In  the  Cloisters  are  columns,  friezes,  and  other  remains  of  a  Roman 
temple,  excavated  near  the  Caf^  Pedrocchi  (see  p.  232) ;  also  numerous  Ro- 
man tombstones,  the  ^Monument  of  the  Volumnii  (discovered  at  Honselice 
in  1879),  medieval  coats-of-arms,  memorial  stones,  etc. 

On  the  upper  floor,  to  the  left,  is  the  Municipal  Pictubb  Gal- 
XEBY,  containing  numerous  paintings,  though  few  of  importance. 
No.  1215,  a  Madonna  by  Romanino,  is  the  gem  of  the  collection. 

We  first  enter  the  Sala  Emo-Capodilista  :  entrance-wall ,  to  the  left, 
1.  Oirol.  da  Santa  Croce^  Madonna  in  clouds;  to  the  right,  127.  Oirol.  da 
Santa  Croce,  Holy  Family  with  God  in  glory  i  36.  Fr.  Morons,  Madonna 
and  Child;  opposite  the  windows,  21.  Bonifatio.  Adoration  of  the  Child; 
480.  School  of  Palma  Veeehio  (forged  signature),  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
donors ;  29.  Vincenso  Catena,  Madonna  with  saints,  and  worshipping  priests, 
an  early  work;  12.  School  of  Lotto,  Madonna,  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and 
Catharine ,  and  donor ;  *18.  Marco  Bastriti , .  Madonna  worshipping  the 
Child,  between  88.  Peter  and  Liberale;  8.  Boccaccino^  Madonna  and  two 
saints ;  8.  Bon^fazio  II.,  Madonna  and  four  saints;  275.  Attributed  to  Titian 
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(Pari*  Bordone  according  to  Morelli),  Christ  meeting  his  mother  (much 
iiyured);  106.  Boccaccino^  St.  Agatha.  —  The  Five  Adjoining  Boohs,  to 
the  left,  contain  the  collection  presented  hy  Count  Cavalli  in  1890.  Room  I. 
Exit-wall:  1370.  Parit  Bordone  (7),  Christ  and  the  Virgin;  142a.  Roger  vam 
der  Weydm^  Pieta;  1423.  Previtali^  HadouDa  and  donor.  Room  II:  to  the 
right,  1387.  Ercole  de''  Roberti^  mythological  scene ;  1411.  Vine.  Catena^  Ma- 
donna and  two  saints.  Rooms  III  &  lY.  Drawings,  engravings,  etc. ;  also 
a  small  collection  of  gems.  Room  V.  Sculptures,  etc.  At  the  window, 
7.  Virgin  Mary,  2.  Mary  Magdalen,  half-figures  by  Riceio  (1530*,  from  S.  Can- 
ziano).  Also,  1604.  Oiov.  Bellini  (?),  Madonna.  —  Passage  to  Labge  Hall  : 
1.  Ant.  Bonazza^  Pietk,  in  Carrara  marble.  —  The  corridor  to  the  right 
contains  a  small  collection  of  majolica,  cameos,  church  plate,  etc.  —  Lakoe 
Hau.:  End-wall,  Flemish  tapestry  representing  a  procession  of  knights. 
Opposite  the  entrance,  Dom.  Campagnola^  Beheading  of  the  Baptist-,  975. 
Dom.  Campagnola^  Baptism  of  a  saint  before  the  Madonna.  —  III.  Hall: 
710.  Oaro/alo,  Holy  Family;  282.  Romanino^  Last  Supper  (1613);  659.  Tor- 
bido.  Half-length  portrait  of  a  youth  with. a  wreath  (injured);  654.  TiepolOf 
St.  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Ireland,  healing  a  sick  man ;  1217.  Oaleazxo  Campi 
(attributed  to  Boceaccino)^  Madonna;  "^1215.  Romanino^  Madonna,  large  altar- 
piece  in  a  handsome  frame  from  S.  Giustina  (1513);  568.  Style  of  Paolo 
Veronese,  Martyrdom;  582.  Luca  Longhi,  St.  Justina;  765.  Romanino^  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  with  two  saints  (1521);  615.  Petrits  Paulus  Sasso/errato^ 
Madonna  between  SS.  Sebastian  and  Peter  (1497).  —  Bottacin  Collection  : 
Water-colours  and  sculptures ;  articles  once  belonging  to  Emp.  Maximilian 
of  Mexico.  —  Cabinet  of  Coins:  Complete  and  valuable  collection  of 
coins  and  medals  of  Padua.  Then  a  room  with  modem  paintings  and 
sculptures.  —  Librabt:  Books  relating  to  Padua.  —  Abchives:  Original 
documents  concerning  the  canonisation  of  St.  Anthony  and  Francis;  a 
*Baccolta  Dantesca\  a  *Raccolta  Petrarchesca*,  etc.  We  return  by  a  pass- 
age containing  antiquities  discovered  at  and  near  Padua  ^nd  some  Egypt- 
ian antiquities. 

In  the  Via  del  Santo,  No.  3950  (E.  of  S.  Antonio),  in  a  neglected 
garden,  stands  the  dilapidated  Palazzo  Giustiniani  (PI.  E,  5),  built 
by  Falconetto  in  1524,  with  interesting  frescoes  and  stucco-work. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  del  Santo  lies  the  Botanic  Ga&dbn 
(PI.  D,  E,  6),  founded  hy  the  Republic  of  Venice  in  1545  at  the 
suggestion  of  Prof.  Bonafede,  and  thus  the  oldest  in  Europe  (guide 
provided).  It  contains  a  Vitex  agnus  castua  planted  in  1550;  a 
superb  palm  (ChamaeropB,  Palma  di  OoetkeJ^  planted  about  1580, 
visited  and  described  by  Goethe  in  1787,  and  enclosed  within  a 
building  of  its  own  since  1876;  also  a  huge  hollow  plane-tree, 
planted  in  1680;  an  arauearia  50  ft.  high,  dating  from  1829;  and  a 
grove  of  exotic  trees  planted  in  1760,  including  a  hickory  (Carya) 
117  ft.  high. 

To  the  S."W.  of  the  Piazza  del  Santo  lies  the  large  Piazza  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele  (PL  C,  D,  6),  formerly  the  Prato  della  ValUy  orig- 
inally  a  grassy  dale,  now  a  shady  promenade  adorned  with  a  double 
series  of  82  statues  of  illustrious  men  connected  with  Padua.  In 
the  inner  row  to  the  left,  No.  76.  Steph.  Bathorij  75.  John  Sohieski  ; 
in  the  outer  row  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Petrarch^  Oalileo,  Oustavus  Adolphiu^ 
Livy^  Morosinij  etc.  A  few  only  possess  artistic  value,  such  as  those 
of  Poleni  and  Capello  by  Canova.  This  spacious  Piazza  presents  a 
busy  scene  at  the  time  of  the  fair  (flera),  which  begins  on  the  fes- 
tival of  St,  Anthony  (13th  June)  and  lasts  for  three  days.  —  On  the 
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"W.  side  of  the  Prato  Is  the  Loggia  Amulea  (PI.  0,  6),  a  modem 
Gothic  structure,  used  by  the  judges  at  the  horse-races  held  on  the 
Prato  annually  on  12th  June.  Below  are  marble  Statues  of  Dante 
and  OiottOj  by  Vincenzo  Vela  (1865). 

At  the  S.£.  angle  of  the  Piazza  is  ^anta  Oiostiiia  (PI.  D,  7),  a 
church  of  imposing  proportions  (132  yds.  long),  begun  by  Iticcio 
in  1616,  continued  by  Al.  Leopardi  in  1520-22,  and  completed  after 
1532  by  Aforone  of  Bergamo.  The  brick  facade  is  approached  by  a  hand- 
some flight  of  twelve  steps.  The  interior  consists  of  nave  and  aisles, 
flanked  with  rows  of  chapels;  it  is  364  ft.  long  and  98  ft.  wide,  with 
a  transept  250  ft.  long.  The  aisles  are  roofed  with  barrel  vaulting, 
the  nave  with  three  flat  domes.  The  transept  and  choir  terminate 
in  semicircular  recesses  and  are  surmounted  by  four  lofty  cupolas. 

The  church  is  paved  with  coloured  marble.  In  the  left  transept  is  the 
sarcophagus  of  St.  Luke,  In  the  right  transept  that  of  St.  Matthew.  Over  the 
high-altar,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Justina  (d.  808),  is  the  *llartyr- 
dom  of  St.  Justina,  by  Paolo  Veronese.  Beautifully  carved  *Choir  Stalls 
from  drawings  of  CampagnQla  (1560),  in  50  sections,  l^ew  Testament  sub- 
jects above,  and  Old  Testament  below.  In  the  chapel  on  the  right  of  the 
choir,  a  Pietit,  a  large  group  in  marble  by  Parodi  (ITth  cent.).  The  old 
choir,  the  only  remnant  of  the  original  church  (entrance  by  door  on  the 
right  of  high-altar)  also  possesses  fine  carved  stalls  with  intarsia-work.  — 
The  cloister-courts  are  now  inaccessible,  being  used  for  military  purposes. 

In  the  Via  delle  TorricelU  (PI.  C,  5,  6),  which  leads  back  from 
the  Piazza  Yitt.  Emanuele  to  the  Piazza  Cavour,  near  a  small  bridge 
over  the  Bacchiglione,  is  a  round  marble  tablet  in  the  wall,  mark- 
ing the  spot  where  Ezzelino  doffed  his  helmet  and  kissed  the  town 
gate  on  capturing  Padua  in  1237  (modem  inscription). 


To  the  N.E.  of  the  town  is  the  Isolated  group  of  buildings 
consisting  of  the  Eremitani  and  the  Madonna  deW  Arena. 

The  Eremitani  (PI.  D,  3),  an  Augustine  church  of  the  middle 
of  the  13th  cent.,  judiciously  restored  in  1880,  is  a  long  building 
with  painted  vaulting  of  wood,  containing  *Fke8Cobs  by  Andrea 
Mantegna  and  his  contemporaries  of  the  school  of  Squareiont^  which 

are  among  the  most  important  examples  of  Northern  Italian  art. 

On  the  right  and  left  are  two  Gothic  monuments  of  Princes  of  Carrara, 
the  ancient  lords  of  Padua,  in  a  style  peculiar  to  this  town.  By  the  en- 
trance-wall are  two  painted  altars  of  terracotta,  probably  by  Qiov.  MineUoy 
that  to  the  right  with  a  fresco  of  1512.  In  the  centre  of  the  left  wall  is 
the  tomb  of  Count  Benavidus  (d.  1582).  by  the  Florentine  B.  Ammanati.  — 
On  the  walls  of  the  Choib  are  poor  frescoes  by  Ouariento  (beginning  of 
15th  cent.).  Scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Augustine  Order. 

The  Cappblla  S.  Jacopo  b  Cbistofobo,  adjoining  the  right  transept, 
is  embellished  with  celebrated  frescoes,  now  damaged,  yet  still  very  at- 
tractive ,  with  ornamentation  showing  the  indebtedness  of  the  School  of 
Squareione  to  its  study  of  the  antique.  The  Evangelists  on  the  ceiling  are 
the  poorest,  and  probably  the  earliest  part  of  the  work.  The  four  upper 
sections  on  the  wall  on  the  right  are  also  by  inferior  artists;  the  St.  Chris- 
topher with  the  Infant  Christ  is  by  Bono  of  Ferrara;  the  two  highest 
scenes,  representing  St.  James  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  St.  James  be- 
fore the  king,  are  by  an  unknown  master  (Marco  Zoppot);  the  adoration 
of  the  giant  saint  (central  section  on  the  right)  is  by  Antuino  da  Forli,  The 
paintings  on  the  wall  and  vaulting  of  the  recesses  of  the  choir  are  by  Ifie- 
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eolb  Pixsolo,  an  able  Padnan,  who  died  young.  By  far  the  most  important 
are  the  'Pictures  with  which  Amdbsa  Hamtegna  completed  the  cycle  be- 
tween 1460  and  1460.  The  left  wall  presents  to  us  the  life  of  St.  James 
from  his  call  to  his  execution.  The  lower  scenes  exhibit  greater  ability 
and  maturity  than  the  upper,  so  that  we  can  almost  trace  the  master^s 
progress  step  by  step.  The  Execution  and  Burial  of  St.  Christopher,  the 
lowest  pictures  on  the  right  wall,  subsequently  added  by  Mantegna^  are 
sadly  injured.  —  The  large  terracotta  altar-relief  of  the  Madonna  and  saints 
is  by  Qiov,  da  Pisa,  a  pupil  of  Donatello  (p.  232),  but  hafl  been  spoiled  by 
a  modern  coat  of  paint. 

Chapel  on  the  right  of  the  high-altar :  Coronation  of  Mary,  School  o/Oiotto. 

The  Sacbibtt  (entrance  from  the  choir,  to  the  left)  contains  an  altAr- 
piece  with  John  the  Baptist  by  Onido  Reni  (covered),  and  aE  Pieta  by  Canova^ 
on  the  monument  of  a  Prince  of  Orange  who  died  at  Padua  in  1799. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  the 
entrance  (a  pinnacled  iron  gate;  if  closed,  ring;  adm.  9-4,  1  fr. ; 
holidays  9-2,  20  o. ;  on  high  festiyals,  free)  to  the  ^Madonna  dell' 
Arena  (^Annunziata;  PL  D,  2,  3),  situated  in  an  oval  garden  which 
shows  the  outlines  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre.  The  chapel,  oblong 
in  form,  was  erected  by  the  Paduau  Scrovegno  in  1303.  Its  walls 
and  vaulting  are  completely  covered  with  a  series  of  **Frescoes  by 
QiottOj  most  of  them  well  preserved  (restored  by  Botti).  The  period 
of  their  execution  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  Dante  and  Giotto 
met  at  Padua  in  1306  (comp.  pp.  xl  et  seq.).  Morning-light  best. 
Catalogues  are  provided  for  the  use  of  visitors. 

These  frescoes  represent  the  Uistort  of  thb  Viboin  and  Chbut,  from 
the  apocryphal  Proto-Evangelium  and  the  New  Testament,  and  end,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom ,  with  the  Last  Judgment  paintea  on  the  entrance 
wall.  The  lower  part  of  this  last  work,  much  injured,  was  probably  exe- 
cuted chiefly  by  Giotto's  pupils ,  but  the  master-hand  is  revealed  in  the 
youthful  Christ  at  the  top ,  surrounded  by  apostles ,  angels ,  and  saints. 
The  paintings  on  the  side-walls  are  arranged  in  four  rows,  one  above 
another.  The  Uppermost  Row  (beginning  to  the  right  of  the  choir-arch) 
relates  the  history  of  the  Virgin  from  the  rejection  of  Joachim''s  sacrifice 
to  Mary's  bridal  procession.  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin  and  Uie  Presentation 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple  show  scrupulous  fidelity  to  nature.  —  The  Sec- 
ond Row  begins  with  the  Annunciation  (choir-arch),  and  depicts  the  youth 
of  Christ  and  his  ministry  up  to  the  driving  of  the  money-changers  out 
of  the  Temple.  The  finest  scenes  are  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Flight 
to  Egypty  and  the  Bnti'y  into  Jerusalem,  —  The  grandest  flight  of  Giotto's 
imagination  is  seen  in  some  of  the  paintings  in  the  Tbibd  Row,  mainly 
devoted  to  the  Passion.  The  representation  of  Christ's  sorrows  as  begin- 
ning with  the  Corruption  of  Judas  (to  the  left  of  the  choir-wall)  is  a  fine 
dramatic  touch.  In  the  Crucifixion  Giotto  has  not  only  surpassed  his 
predecessors  in  the  nobility  of  his  conception  of  the  Sufferer,  but  has 
added  a  most  effective  and  paUietic  feature  in  the  cherubs,  who  show 
every  degree  of  sympathy  and  sorrow.  The  gem  of  the  series ,  however, 
is  the  /Ye<d,  or  Christ  wept  over  by  the  Virgin  and  his  friends,  its  tone 
of  composition  being  in  admirable  keeping  with  its  tragic  content.  —  The 
LoMTBST  Row  consists  of  allegorical  figures  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  in 
grisaille,  and  leads  up  to  the  Last  Judgment,  the  Vices  standing  on  the 
side  of  Hell,  the  Virtues  on  that  of  Paradise.  The  Christ  enthroned  with 
angels,  above  the  choir-arch,  shows  that  Giotto  was  as  much  at  home  in 
the  domain  of  placid  gracefulness  as  in  that  of  emotion  and  passion. 
—  The  FBB8COB8  IN  THB  Cboib  (Death,  Assumption,  and  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin)  are  by  a  later  hand,  and  of  little  importance.  By  the  rear 
wall  is  the  monument  of  the  founder  of  the  church  (d.  1336)  On  the  altar, 
in  front  of  this,  is  a  figure  of  the  Madonna  by  Oiooanni  Pisano,  to  whom 
the  statue  of  Scrovegno,  in  the  sacristy,  to  the  left,  may  also  be  ascribed. 
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From  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  two  churches  we  may  proceed 
either  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Via  S.  Matteo  and  the  Piazza  Garihaldi 
(p.  233),  or  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Porta  Codalunga  (p.  232). 

Fboh  Padua  to  Venicb  via  Fdsina,  26  M.,  steam-tramway  and  steamer 
in  2V2  hrs.  (fares  3  fr.  5. 2  fr.  10, 1  fr.  35  c).  —  Most  of  the  tramway-stations 
are  unimportant.  At  (4  M.)  Ponte  di  Brenta  (p.  231)  we  cross  the  Brenta 
and  then  skirt  the  Canale  cU  Brenta.  —  7  M.  Strdi,  with  the  large  Villa 
Nazionale,  built  about  1720  for  the  Pisani  family  by  Couf^  Frigimelica  and 
F,  M.  Pretty  and  bought  in  1807  by  Napoleon  I.  for  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  It  has  now  been  declared  a  national  monument.  The 
magnificent  ball-room  contains  a  huge  ceiling-painting  by  Tiepolo:  the  Glori- 
fication of  the  Pisani  (1762).  There  is  also  a  beautiful  garden.  —  11  M. 
Dolo  (Alb.  Garibaldi),  also  a  railway-station  (see  p.  231).  —  14  M.  Mira 
Taglio^  with  the  villas  of  many  Venetian  families.  The  Pal.  CorUarini 
contains  frescoes  by  Tiepolo.  —  I8V2  M.  Malcontenta^  connected  with  Mestre 
(p.  281)  Jbj  steam-tramway.  —  22  H.  Fusina  is  the  terminus  of  the  tramway. 
Steamer  to  Venice,  see  p.  245. 

41.  From  Yicenza  to  Treviso.  From  Padua  to 

Bassano. 

Fboh  Vioenza  to  Tbbviso,  87V8  U*,  railway  in  2V4  I^rs.  (fares  5  fr.  50  e., 
4  fr.,  2  fr.  40  c). 

Vicenzaj  see  p.  227.  — 8  M.  -Sf.  Pietro  in  OU;  10  M.  Carmig' 
nano^  beyond  which  the  Brenta  is  crossed ;  I21/2  M.  Fontaniva, 

14  M.  CittadellafilZ6.  Ca|>|>c«o;,  with  4000  inhah.,  junction  of  the 
Padua  and  Bassano  railway  (p.  241).  The  town,  with  its  walls,  tow- 
ers, and  moat,  was  founded  in  1220  for  protection  against  theTrevis- 
ans,  who  had  built  Oastelfranco  in  1218.  The  Cathedral  contains  a 
Last  Supper  by  Jacopo  Bassano,  the  Chiesa  del  Torresino  an  Entomb- 
ment  of  the  School  of  Mantegna.  — 18  M.  8.  Martino  di  Lupari, 

22  M.  Castelfranco  Veneto  (180  ft.;  *Alb,  della  Spada,  prettily 

situated,  R.  &  A.  2  fr. ;  Alb.  e  Tratt.  al  Vapore;  Caffh  del  Qenio^  at 

the  Spada,  clean),  a  pleasant  country- town  with  3800  inhab.,  in 

the  centre  of  which  rise  the  towers  and  walls  of  its  old  castle,  was 

the  birthplace  of  the  painter    Qiorgio  Barharelli,  suinamed  Jl 

Qiorgione  (about  1477-1512),  a  marble  statue  of  whom  by  Benve- 

nuti  adorns  the  piazza  (1882).  Behind  the  high-altar  of  the  Caihe- 

dral  is  a  ^Madonna  with  SS.  Francis  and  Liberalis  by  that  master 

(1504;  restored);  in  the  sacristy  are  frescoes  of  Justice,  Prudence, 

Time,  Fame,   and  four  Cupids,  by  Paolo  Veronese^  early  works 

brought  from  the  Villa  Soranza  (painted  in  1551). 

From  Castelfranco  (or  better  from  Cornuda,  p.  S05)  a  visit  may  be  paid 
to  the  Villa  Giacomelli,  near  Masir,  which  may  be  reached  by  carriage 
(10-12  fr.)  in  1^/4  hr.  (A  pleasant  detour  may  be  made  by  Fanzolo,  p«  241.) 
—  The  *  Villa  Giacomelli  (formerly  Manin;  open  on  week-days  in  fine 
weather  only),  often  called  Villa  Masir,  erected  by  Palladia  (1565-80).  is 
celebrated  for  its  ••Frescoes  by  Paolo  Veronese^  executed  in  1566-68  for  the 
Venetian  patrician  Marcantonio  Barbaro,  and  ranking  among  the  master^s 
best  works.  They  consist  of  mythological  representations  and  scenes 
from  social  life,  grandly  conceived,  while  some  of  the  illusive  figures  so 
common  in  the  later  period  of  art  are  introduced.    Thus,  by  the  entrance, 
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a  girl  and  a  page,  who  tbrough  a  half-opened  door  apparently  watch 
the  persons  entering.  In  the  dining-room ,  upon  its  fantastically  painted 
architecture,  are  seated  Ceres  with  her  train  and  Cupids.  The  ceiling 
of  the  great  hall  is  decorated  with  the  Councils  of  the  Gods  and  the 
Feast  of  the  Gods  on  Mount  Olympus.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  good 
idea  of  a  patrician  abode  of  the  luxurious  16th  cent,  should  not  omit 
this  excursion.  The  chapel  attached  to  the  villa  contains  stucco-work 
by  Al.  Vittoria.  —  About  AVa  M.  to  the  W.  of  Mas6r,  on  a  prominent  ridge 
a  little  above  the  road  to  (14  M.)  Bcusano  (see  below),  lies  Asolo  (Jnn),  the 
city  (now  with  9(X)  inhab.  only)  to  which  the  widowed  queen  Catharine 
Comaro  retired  on  her  abdication.  Catharine  retained  her  title  and  ^signed 
herself  Queen  of  Cyprus,  Jerusalem,  and  Armenia,  and  Lady  of  Asolo.  There 
she  lived,  dispensing  justice,  founding  a  pawnshop  for  the  assistance  of 
the  poor,  distributing  corn,  gratis,  in  years  of  distress,  listening  to  the 
cuurtly  conversation  of  Cardinal  Bembo ,  and  amusing  herself  in  the  gar- 
dens of  her  summer-house  on  the  plain'  (Horatio  F.  Brown).  The  Parish 
Church  contains  a  fine  altar-piece  (Madonna  with  SS.  Anthony  Abbas  and 
Basil)  by  Lorenzo  Lotto  (early  work;  1506). 

2572  M.  Albaredo;  30  M.  Istrana;  33  M.  Paese;  37V2  M.  Trt- 
viaOj  see  p.  303. 

Fbom  Padua  to  Bassano,  30  M. ,  railway  in  1^/4-2  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  20, 
3  fr.  15,  1  fr.  95  c). 

Padua  J  p.  231.    The  train  crosses  the  Brcnia.    3M.  Vigodar^ 

zert;  7M.  Campodarsego ;  9  M.  S.  Giorgio  dtlU  Perticht.  —  12  M. 

Camposampiero . 

Fbom  Camposamfiebo  to  Montebblluna,  18  M.,  railway  in  1  hr.  (fares 
3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  25,  1  fr.  50  c).  —  Vh  M.  Ca  tel/ranco  Veneto  (p.  240);  12  M. 
Fanzolo,  with  the  Villa  Emo,  containing  good  frescoes  by  Paolo  Veronese 
and  Batt.  Zelotti  (1551).  ~  18  M.  Montebelluna,  see  p.  804. 

16  M.  Villa  del  Conte;  2OV2  M.  Cittadella  (see  p.  240) ;  25  M. 
Rossano ;  26  M.  Ro8h, 

30 M.  Bassano  (* 8.  Antonio;  Mondo;  Stella  d'Oro),  a  charmingly 
situated  town  of  6100  inhab.,  with  old  ivy-clad  walls.  The  houses 
of  the  long  market-place  show  traces  of  early  facade-painting. 

Near  the  market  is  the  Civic  Museum  (10-3,  in  autumn  10-4; 

at  other  times,  fee),  containing  a  number  of  works  by  the  Da  Ponte 

family,  surnamed  Bassano  from  their  birthplace. 

B^oul:  Francesco  Bassano  (father  of  Jacopo),  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  (1509) ;  Jacopo  Bassano  (1510-92  *,  the  most  eminent  of  this  group 
of  artists,  who  all  paint  in  his  manner),  Nativity-  of  Christ,  and  St.  Val- 
entine baptising  a  dumb  girl ;  Leandro  Bassano  (d.  1623 ;  son  of  Jacopo), 
Portrait  of  the  Podest^  Capello.  —  Room  II :  Vooffd^  Landscape,  once  the 
property  of  Canova.  —  Boom  III:  The  original  models  of  Cano»a'»  Venus 
and  Hebe,  and  casts  of  Canova^s  works.  An  adjoining  room  contains  a 
collection  of  memorials  of  that  master  and  drawings  by  eminent  artists. 

The  Cathed&al,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  beyond  the  Piazza 
del  Terraglio,  contains  paintings  by  Jacopo  Bassano :  right,  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin ,  with  portraits  of  Charles  V. ,  the  Doge  of 
Venice ,  the  Pope,  etc. ;  left  of  the  high-altar,  Adoration  of  the 
Child ;  right,  Martyrdom  of  Stephen.  —  The  old  palace  of  Ezzelino 
(p.  208)  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  arciprete  (dean).  The  promen- 
ades encircling  the  town  command  beautiful  views  of  the  Alps  and 
of  the  brawling  Brenta,  spanned  by  a  picturesque  timber  bridge. 
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The  Villa  Rezzonica ,  IV2  ^*  ^^om  the  town,  contains  a  bas- 
relief  by  Canova  (Death  of  Socrates)  and  other  works  of  art.    In 

the  suburb  Borgo  Leone  is  the  Villa  Parolini^  with  a  beautiful  park. 

Bonaparte  defeated  the  Austrians  under  Wurmser  at  Bassano  on  8th 
Sept.,  1796,  four  days  after  the  battle  of  Rovereto,  having  marched  hither 
from  Trent  in  two  days.  The  covered  timber  bridge  over  the  Brenta 
occupies  the  place  of  one  blown  up  by  the  French  on  that  occasion.  — 
In  1^09  Napoleon  erected  the  district  of  Bassano  into  a  duchy  and  con- 
ferred it  upon  Marety  his  secretary  of  state. 

Foggagno  (Alb,  Socal)^  Canova's  birthplace,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
base  of  Monte  Grappa^  10  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Bassano,  is  reached  by  a  good 
road  (diligence  daily)  passing  Romano,  the  birthplace  of  Ezzelino ,  and 
Cre^ano.  The  domed  church,  in  the  style  of  the  Pantheon,  designed  by 
Canova,  contains  his  tomb,  an  altar-piece  painted  by  him,  and  a  fine  bronze 
relief  of  the  Entombment.  The  church  and  the  bridge  at  Grespano  (see 
above),  which  crosses  the  river  by  a  single  arch  118  ft.  in  span,  were 
built  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Canova  for  the  purpose.  The  Palazxo,  as 
his  house  i&  ciJled,  contains  models  and  casts  of  his  works. 

From  Bassano  to  Cormtda  vi&  Atolo  and  Mathr^  see  pp.  241,  304;  (o 
Trent^  see  p.  18. 

42.  Venice. 

The  Bailway  Station  (PI.  B,  C,3-,  caf^,  mediocre)  Is  on  the  N.W.  side 
of  the  town,  at  the  end  of  the  Canal  Grande  (the  town-office  is  at  Piazza 
di  S.  Marco  118,  in  the  Old  Procuratie).  —  Gondolas  (p.  244;  with  one 
rower  1  fr.,  at  night  1  fr.  80  c,  with  two  rowers  double  fare;  each  light 
article  of  luggage  6  c,  heavy  box  20  c.)  and  ^omnibus-boats*  (not  recom- 
mended ;  to  the  Piazzetta  25,  at  night  85,  luggage  as  above,  fee  5  c.)  are 
always  in  waiting.  The  small  steamers  mentioned  at  pp.  244,  245  ply  till 
11.30  p.m.  (charge  for  luggage  as  above).  The  gondolas  and  omnibus-boats 
generally  follow  the  side-canals  in  preference  to  the  Grand  Canal. 

Arrival  by  Sea.  The  sea-going  steamers  (p.  245)  anchor  in  the  Bacino 
di  San  Marco,  opposite  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni;  the  P.  &  0.  steamers 
at  the  Zattere.  Gondola  from  the  steamer  to  the  quay  (Piazzetta),  with 
the  prescribed  two  rowers,  40  c. ;  luggage  as  above 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xix).  *H6tel  Royal  Danieli  (PI.  a*,  H,  5),  in  the 
old  Pal.  Dandolo,  E.  of  the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  with  the  d^pendance 
Beaurivage;  HStel  de  l'Eubopb  (PI.  b;  G,  6),  in  the  Pal.  Oiustiniani,  rn 
the  Grand  Canal,  opposite  the  Dogana  del  Mare,  entr.  Calle  del  Bidotto, 
R.,  L.,  A  A.  from  5,  B.  2,  d^j.  4,  D.  5  fr.;  •Ghand  H6tbl  (PI.  o;  F,  6),  in 
the  old  Pal.  Ferro,  opposite  8.  Maria  della  Salute,  d^j.  4,  D.  5  fr.;  *HdTSL 
Bbitannia  (PI.  c;  G,6),  in  the  Pal.  Zucchelli,  opposite  S.  Maria  della  Salute, 
R.  3-5,  L.  V4,  A.  1,  B.  l»/4,  d^.  3V»,  D.  6,  pens,  from  12  fr.,  well  managed, 
all  of  the  first  rank.  —  *Hotbl  d'Italib-Badbb  (PI.  h;  G,  6),  Campo 
S.  Moisfe,  Via  Ventidue  Marzo,  with  its  S.  side  facing  the  Grand  Canal, 

Satronized  by  Germans,  R.  2V2-4,  L.  »/4,  A.  V4,  B.  iVa,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens. 
-16  fr. ;  ^HoT.  DB  Rous  bt  Pens.  Suisse,  Hdx.  Milan  bt  Pens.  Anglaibb, 
both  on  the  Grand  Canal,  opposite  S.  Maria  della  Salute,  entr.  Calle  Tra- 
ghetto;  Victoria  (PI.  g;  G,  5),  in  the  Pal.  Molin^  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
R.,  L.,  A  A.  2V2-4,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4V»,  pens,  from  9fr.;  Ldna  (PI.  f; 
Gf  6),  to  the  W.  01  the  royal  garden,  close  to  the  S. W.  side  of  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  4,  B.  IV4,  D.  4,  pens.  9-10  fr.;  Bellbvub  (PI.  d; 
G,  H,  5),  Piazza  of  St.  Mark ,  entr.  Calle  Largo  S.  Marco,  with  electric 
light,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  8-4,  D.  4,  pens.  8-11  fr.,  English.  —  S.  Maroo  (PI.  e; 
G,  5),  near  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  hdtel  garni,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2Vs-6  fr. ; 
HdTBL  D'AifaLETBRRE  (PI.  k ;  H,  5),  Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  R.,  L.,  4;  A. 
3-5,  B.  1V«,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  4,  pens.  7-10  fr.;  CittI  di  Monaco  (PI.  1;  G,  6), 
Canal  Grande,  Calle  Valleresso,  not  far  from  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  R., 
Ly  A  A.  8-8V«,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  2»/a,  D.  4,  pens.  8-10  fr.  —  Less  pretentious: 
♦H6t.  MftTBOPOLB  (PL  m;  I,  6),  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4149,  with  d^pen- 
dance  Cata  Kirsch  (PI.  n;  I,  6),  R.,  L.,  A  A.  from  2,  B.  1,  d^j.  2,  D.  8, 
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pens.  5-7  fr. ;  H6t.  Sandwibth  (PI.  q ;  I,  5),  Rlva  degU  Schiavoni,  unpretend- 
ing; Bkstaubamt  Nbumakn  (see  below),  B.  2,  pens.  6fr.  —  Good  sec* 
end-class  hotels,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  trattorie:  *Albeboo  Obibntalb 
B  Cappbllo  Nbbo,  Procnratie  Vecchie,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  2-2i/i,  pens,  from 
7fr.;  *Vapobb  (PI.  i;  G,  5),  Ponte  Baratteri  S.  Marco,  near  the  Merceria; 
Gavallbtto  (PI.  8;  G,  5),  Ponte  Gavalletto,  near  the  Piazza  S.  Marco, 
B.  from  2,  pens.  7  fr. ;  La  Caloina  (a  haunt  of  John  Raskin's),  Fonda- 
menta  dell  a  Zattere  782  (PI.  E,  7),  convenient  for  visitors  to  the  Academy 
and  frequented  by  artists,  unpretending. 

FeniionB  (see  p.  xix;  even  for  a  short  stay).  Auroba  (Pl.p;  1,5), 
Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4133,  R.  2-4,  L.  V»>  A.  Va*  B.  1,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  3V?, 
pens.  7-9  fr. ;  Maison  Babbieb,  Pal.  Venier  (p.  274),  S.  Vio,  Fondamenta 
Venier  708,  Grand  Canal,  with  garden,  R.  2-6,  pens.  5fr.;  Gbeoobt,  Pal. 
Barbarigo  (p.  276),  Grand  Canal,  well  spoken  of,  7-9  fr.;  Pens.  Lewald, 
Fondamenta  8.  Vio  746,  with  garden ,  near  the  Academy,  5-8  fr. ;  Pens. 
Andbczzi,  Zattere  51;  Peks.  Cbntbale  Hebing,  S.  Luca,  Corte  del  Risi 
4306,  Italian ;  Deutsches  Heim,  Piazza  S.  Marco  150  (third  floor),  near  the 
clock-tower,  entr.  in  the  Merceria,  unpretending,  R.  from  2V27  pens.  4-8  fr. 

Private  Apartments  (distinguished  by  a  white  placard  on  the  shutters ; 
list  at  the  Agentia  Mercurio^  8.  Marco  Calle  Ganonica),  easily  obtained,  are 
dearest  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Riva  degli  aehiavoni.  The  Fonda- 
menta delle  Zattere  (PI.  D,  E,  7)  is  quiet  and  pleasant,  though  somewhat 
remote  from  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark.  R.  1-3  fr.  per  day,  30-50  fr.  per  month. 
The  following  are  recommended  even  for  a  short  stay:  Bril-Da-Rii^  Tra- 
ghetto  S.  Gregorio,  Canal  Grande;  Signora  Placeo^  Riva  degli  Schiavoni 
(entrance,  Calle  8.  Zaccaria  46b8)-,  Frau  OrUndel^  Palazzo  Barbaro,  S. 
Stefano;  Signora  Scarpa^  Catacumeni,  Via  dell  a  Salute  140;  Casa  Fuma- 
galliy  Calle  del  Ridotto,  near  the  Calle  S.  Mois^  (PI.  O,  6);  Casa  Zulianiy 
8.  Vio,  Fondamenta  Venier  709 ;  Signora  Vianello  -  C/iiodo^  Casa  Petrarca. 
Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4146;  Frau  Rambu$eck-Adami^  Riva  degli  Schiavoni 
4150 ;  Frl.  EUller^  Fondamenta  della  Fenice  2551.  it  is  usual  to  pay  for  a 
fortnight  in  advance,  before  which  the  tenant  should  take  care  that  every 
necessary  arrangement  is  made,  ^tutto  eompre*o\  —  From  June  to  Oct. 
the  mosquifoes  are  very  troublesome  at  Venice.  Travellers  should  then 
see  that  their  beds  are  provided  with  mosquito-curtains  (zantarieri)  and 
should  keep  their  windows  closed  at  dusk  and  when  there  is  a  light  in  the 
room.  The  pastilles  (fidihu*  contra  le  xanzare,  ckiodi)  sold  by  the  chemists 
afford  some  protection,  but  many  people  find  their  fumes  unpleasant. 

Sestanranta  (Trattorie).  *Bauer-Or<imoald,  Via  Ventidue  Marzo,  by 
the  Hdtel  dltalie  (p.  242) ,  with  seats  outside ,  expensive  but  much  fre- 
quented; *Caffi  Quadri^  with  restaurant  on  the  first  floor  (see  below),  d^j. 
2V«-4 ,  D.  4-6  fr.  —  Less  pretentious :  "Reetaurant  PiUen^  in  the  old  Sel- 
vatico,  near  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Piazza  8.  Marco,  with  a  small  garden; 
Nemnann^  8.  Biagio  2033,  Biva  degli  Schiavoni  (PI.  K,  6).  In  the  Italian 
style:  ^Cappello  Nero^  in  the  Merceria  (see  above);  ^Vapore  (see  above); 
Cavalletto  (see  above),  mediocre  but  inexpensive;  La  Panada^  Calle  dei 
Specchierl 647,  near  8.  Marco,  often  crowded  in  the  evening;  Citti  di  Firenxe^ 
good  wine,  Calle  del  Ridotto,  near  the  Calle  S.  Mois6  (PI.  G,  6),  wiih  a 
small  garden,  well  spoken  of;  Bella  Venezia  (with  beds),  Calle  dei  Fabbri 
(PI.  G,5);  Alle  Campane^  same  street,  plain ;  Aeeademia,  Rioterrit  di  S.  Agnese ; 
La  Caleina  (see  above),  these  two  convenient  for  visitors  to  the  Academy; 
Restaurants  on  the  Lido  (see  p.  245j.  —  Cyprus  and  other  wines  are  sold 
by  Qiacomuxzi^  Calle  Vallaresso,  near  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Piazza  of 
8t.  Mark  (not  for  ladies),  and  others. 

Beer.  Bauer -OrUnwald  (see  above);  ^Restaurant  Pilsen  (see  above), 
Munich  and  Pilsen  beer;  Birreria  Psehorr^  Campo  S.  Angelo  (PI.  F,  5), 
with  a  garden;  AlV  Antico  TrwHstore^  Campo  8.  Bartolommeo  (Pi.  G,4). 

Oaf^s.  In  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark ,  8.  side :  Florian,  the  best-known 
caf^,  good  ices,  numerous  newspapers,  high  charges  t  Cafi  Aurora.  N.  side : 
*Quadri  (see  above).    After  sunset  hundreds  of  chairs  and  small  tables  are 

S laced  in  front  of  these  caf^s  for  the  use  of  customers.  —  Ca/d  Oriental^  Riva 
egli  Schiavoni,  much  frequented  in  the  morning,  somewhat  cheaper. 
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The  0«nd51as  take  the  place  of  cabs  at  Venice.  Their  ^stands*  are  at 
the  different  hotels  and  traghettos,  and  many  are  always  waiting  at  the 
Holo  in  front  of  the  Piaztetia  (p.  25S;  PI.  H,  6).  The  light  Venetian 
OondolaSy  with  a  low  black  cabin  (felxe)  and  black  leather  seat,  hold  6 
persons.  They  are  first  heard  of  in  a  document  of  1094  and  are  painted 
black  in  conformity  with  a  law  passed  in  the  15th  century.  The  Barca 
or  Battello  is  a  larger  craft,  without  felzes^  covered  with  coloured  mater- 
ial ,  and  carrying  o  persons.  The  heavy  indented  iron  prow  (ferro)^  re- 
sembling a  halberd,  is  partly  intended  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of 
the  rower,  and  partly  as  a  measure  of  the  height  of  the  bridges,  which 
cannot  be  passed  unless  the  f€rro,  the  highest  part  of  the  craft,  clears 
them.  The  rower  himself  is  hailed  as  ''Poppe\  from  the  poppa  on  which 
he  stands.  ^Cavar  il  felxe'  means  *to  remove  the  cabin  or  coverlng\  The 
shouts  of  the  gondoliers  on  turning  a  comer  are  weird  and  melancholy. 
When  about  to  turn  to  the  right  they  cry  'stai',  to  the  left  'premr,  each 
of  these  being  usually  preceded  by  *8a*  ('you  know')  or  followed  by  *oh*  ('sa 
premi%  *stai  oh!\  etc.).  'Scia'  means  ^stop\  and  *lungo  eh*  indicates  that 
the  gondola  is  about  to  keep  straight  on  past  the  mouth  of  a  lateral  canal. 

The  Tabipf  must  be  shown  on  demand.  Gondola  for  1-4,  or  a  barca 
for  1-6  persons,  with  one  rower  CVemo"),  for  the  first  hour  1  fr.,  by  night 
1  fr.  80  c,  for  each  additional  half  hour  60c.  This  rate  covers  the  whole 
city,  including  the  Giudecca,  8.  Giorgio  M aggiore,  and  the  Gimitero  (S.  Mi- 
chele).  For  trips  to  the  Lido,  S.  Lazzaro,  Murano ,  etc.,  prices  are  better 
arranged  beforehand.  For  a  whole  day  (10  hrs.)  the  charge  is  6  fr.  For 
long  distances  a  bargain  should  be  made.  For  a  second  rover  double  the 
ordinary  fare  is  charged ^  but  a  bargain  may  be  made.  One,  however, 
suffices  for  trips  in  the  town  Cbasta  uno'').  For  public  festivities  bargain- 
ing is  necessary.  The  old  pensioned  gondoliers  who  assist  passengers  to 
disembark  (known  as  ganzieri  or  *hookers\  from  their  hooked  poles)  ex- 

fiect  2-5  centimes.  The  gondolas  are  called  in  order  as  cabs  at  a  stand, 
f  the  gondola  is  hired  by  the  hour,  which  is  best  for  sight-seeing,  the 
passenger  shows  his  watch,  saying  *^alV  ora\  In  addition  to  the  fare  a 
small  fee  is  always  expected  (for  half-day  V2-I  fr*)'  1^  ^^^V  difficulty  arises 
it  is  best  to  apply  to  a  policeman  (Quardia  municipale). 

F£BBiB8  (Traghetti).  Across  the  Grand  Canal  (traghetto  diretio)  for 
1-2  pers.  5,  8-4  pers.  10  c.  \  oblique  crossing  (traghetto  tratversale)  10  and 
15  c.  From  the  Molo  (Piaszetta)  to  the  Dogana  or  to  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore 
for  1-2  pers.  15  c.,  3-4  pers.  20  c.;  to  the  Giudecca  ^c. ;  from  the  Spirito 
Santo  or  the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere  to  the  Giudecca  15  c. ;  from  the 
Molo  to  the  Giardini  Pubblici  (evening  included)  50  c. ;  from  the  Giardini 
Pubblici  to  the  Lido  60  c. ;  from  the  Fondamenta  Nnove  to  the  Cimitcro 
or  to  Murano  80  c.  The  tariff  is  binding  only  at  the  fixed  points  shown 
on  the  Plan;  travellers  should  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  when  they 
wish  the  'traghetto'  only.  The  passenger  usually  deposits  the  fare  on  the 
gunwale  on  landing. 

[An  interesting  account  of  the  gondolier,  the  guilds  of  the  traghetti,  the 
manner  of  making  a  gondola,  and  so  on  will  be  found  in  JI.  F.  Brotm^s 
'Life  on  the  Lagoons\] 

Steamers.  Since  1888  the  increasing  traffic  in  the  canals  has  been 
partly  met  by  the  small  steamboats  (Vaporeiti^  also  c&Ued  Tramway)  of 
the  Soeietdi  di  Navigazione  Lagunare.  On  the  main  line  (Oiardini  Pubblid- 
Canal  Grande)  these  boats  ply  every  10  min.  (1st  Nov.  to  31st  March  every 
12min.)  from  6.45  a.m.  till  dusk;  fare  10  c.  for  each  stage  or  for  the 
whole  distance.  Between  the  Riva  del  Carbon  and  the  Railway  Station  they 
run  till  11.80  p.m.  When  the  Industrial  Exhibitions  (p.  289),  are  open, 
the  steamers  also  ply  between  JSan  Marco  and  the  Oiardini  Pubblici  every 
20  min.  from  sunset  till  midnight  (20  c).  —  Stations  (comp.  the  Plan) :  1. 
Giardini  Pubblici  (PI.  L,7);  —  2.  Veneta  Marina  (PI.  K,  6),  for  Via  Garibaldi 
and  the  Arsenal;  —  3.  S.  ZaceaiHa  (PI.  H,  5),  on  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni; 
—  4.  S.  Marco  (PI.  G,  6),  by  the  Calle  Vallaresso,  near  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark;  —  5.  Aecademia  (PI.  E,  6),  for  the  picture-gallery  of 
the  Academy;  —  6.  S.  TomH  (PI.  E,  5),  for  the  church  of  the  Frari;  — 
7.  B.  Angelo  (PI.  F,  5);  —  8.  8.  Silvestro  (W.  F,  4,  6) ;  —  9.  Carbon  and  Rialto 
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CPl.  O,  4) ,  for  the  church  of  S.  Salvatore  and  the  Rialto  Bridge  (Oarhon 
for  travellers  towards  the  railway-stationf  Bialto  for  those  going  towards 
the  Piazza  S.  Marco);  —  10.  CA  cTOro  (PI.  F,  3),  for  S.  Caterina  and  Ma^ 
donna  dell'  Orto;  —  11.  Museo  Oivieo  (PI.  E,  3) ;  —  12.  .Sf.  Qeremia  (PI.  E,  3) ; 
—  13.  Scalxi  (PI.  D,  3)  and  8,  Luda  (PI.  D,  4),  for  therailway-station,  the  former 
for  those  going  towards  the  Piazza  S.  Marco,  the  latter  for  those  arriving 
at  the  station ;  —  14.  S.  Chiwa  (PI.  C,  4),  for  the  Giardino  Papadopoli. 

Other  steamers  of  the  same  company  ply  as  follows :  1.  From  the  Riva 
degli  Schiavoni  (PI.  H.  5,  6)  to  8.  Giorgio  Maggiore  (p.  299),  8.  Croce  (for 
the  Bedentore,  p.  3(X)),  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere  (PI.  E,  7),  8.  Ett/emia 
(PI.  D,  7),  the  Cotonificio  (PI.  B,  6),  and  the  8(azicne  Marittima  (PI.  A,  6)5 
hourly,  from  6  a.m.  till  sunset  (10  c).  —  2.  From  the  Fondamenta  delle 
Zattere  (PI.  E,  7)  to  the  Oiudecca  (PI.  E.  8),  every  5-10  min.  from  5  a.m. 
till  10  p.m.  (in  summer  till  11  p  m.  •,  10  c).  —  3.  From  the  Riva  degli  8chia' 
voni  (Pl.H,  5,  6)  to  the  Lido  (8.  Maria  Flisabetta)^  see  helow.  —  4.  Frcm  the 
Riva  degli  Schiavoni  to  the  Lido  (8.  Mcold)^  hourly  from  7.30  a  m.  till  sunset 
(10  c. ;  of  little  interest  to  strangers).  —  5.  From  the  Fondamenta  Nuove  (PI. 
H,  3)  to  the  Cimitero  and  Murano  (p.  301).  —  6.  From  the  Fondamenta  Nuove 
to  Burano,  Toreello^  and  Gavazuc<^ierina  (see  p.  302).  —  7.  From,  the  Rialto 
(PI.  G,  4;  see  above)  to  San  Giuliano  and  i/e.«;re,  every  IV2  hr.  (50  c,  on 
Sun.  and  holidays  60  c).  —  8.  From  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  to  Uie  Fon- 
damenta delle  Zattere  and  Fusina^  five  times  daily  in  35  min.  (40  and  25  c). 
Steam-tramway  from  Fusina  to  Padua^  see  p.  240.  —  9.  From  the  Riva 
degli  Schiavoni  to  Malamocco^  Pellestrina^  and  Chioggia,  see  p.  303. 

Bea-going  Steamers  (ccmp.  p.  xviii).  Austrian  Lloyd  (agency  in  the 
Libreria,  Piazzetta)  thrice  weekly  to  Trieste  in  6V2  hrs.  (fares  10  and  6  fr., 
there  and  back  15,  9  fr.).  Also  excursion-steamers  on  Sun.  in  summer.  — 
Hungarian  Steamship  Co.  (agent?,  Fischer  &  Recbsteiner,  see  below)  twice  a 
week  in  summer  and  once  a  week  in  winter  to  Fiume  (for  Buda-Pest)  in 
10  hrs.  (fares  18, 14,  7V2  fr.).  —  Navigazione  Oenerale  Italiana  (Florio  Rubat- 
tinof  agency,  Via  Ventidue  Marzo  2413)  once  a  week  to  Trieste^  once  a 
week  to  Ancona,  Brindisi^  and  Gorfii^  and  once  a  fortnight  to  Brindisi  and 
Valona.  —  Peninsular  A  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (agency  in  the  Lib- 
reria) every  third  Thurs.  to  Brindisi^  Alexandria^  and  Port  Said. 

American  Consul,  ff.  A.  Johnson^  Esq.^  Ponte  delle  Ballotte  4700.  — 
British  Consul,  Signor  E.  de  Zuccato^  Traghetto  S.  Felice,  Grand  Canal. 

Bankers.  Blumenthal  ik  Co.,  S.  Benedetto,  Calle  del  Traghetto  3945 
(register  of  American  visitors) ;  Cook  A  Son,  see  below ;  Jesurum  Brothers, 
Ponte  Canonico:  Fischer  dt  Rechsteiner,  Ponte  delle  Ballotte  4700;  Levi  Jacob 
<£r  80ns,  S.  Maria  Formosa,  Calle  Casselleria  5314;  Papadopoli  Brothers, 
S.  Silvestro.  Calle  Malvaaia  1364;  Treves  A  Co.,  8.  Maria  del  Giglio,  Corte 
Barozzi  2156;  Banca  Veneta,  Calle  deir  Ascension  1255.  —  Money  Changers: 
Drog,  Leis,  ds  Co.,  Bocca  di  Piazza  1239,  opposite  the  Telegraph  Office; 
Venice  Art  Co.,  S.  Moisfe  1473. 

Goods  Agents.  Semmler  &  Gerhardt,  S.  Maria  Formosa,  Borgo  loco 
6117;  Fischer  &  Rechsteiner,  8.  Salvatore,  Ponte  delle  Ballote  4700;  Jud  A 
Moro,  next  door  to  the  Luna  Hotel  (p.  2i2). 

Tourist  Agents:  Thos.  Cook  Jb  Son,  in  the  Procuratie  Vecchie,  Piazza 
San  Marco. 

Baths  of  every  kind  (galleggiante  or  floating  baths)  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Grand  Canal,  but  muddy  except  at  high  tide.  The  excellent  *Lido 
Ska  Baths  are  much  pleasanter  (season  from  June  to  Sept. ;  temperature  of 
the  water  70-80"  Fahr.).  In  summer  a  steamboat  plies  every  hour  in  the 
morning  and  every  half-hour  in  the  afternoon  (on  Sun.  and  holidays  every 
20  min. ;  in  winter  four  times  daily)  between  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  (near 
the  Ponte  della  Paglia;  PI.  H,  6)  and  the  Lido  in  12  min.  (tickets  must  be 
taken  before  embarking,  fare  15,  there  and  back  30  or,  inch  adm.  to  the 
StahUimento  dei  Bagni,  50  c;  the  fame,  incl.  tramway,  60c.;  the  same,  incl. 
bath,  Ifr.  30  c.).  From  8.  Maria  ElisahtUa,  the  landing-place  (ca/4s),  a  tram- 
way runs  across  the  island  to  (Vs  M.)  the  Stabilimento  dei  Bagni,  with  a 
concert-rcom,  a  terrace  overlooking  the  sea,  and  a  caf^-restaurant  (d^j.  2-2V2» 
I>*  4£r.).    Bath  1  fr.  (ladies  to  the  left,   gentlemen  to  the  right);  less  to 
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•nbscribers  *,  for  taking  care  of  valuables  10  c.^  fee  to  attendant  10  c.  Connect* 
ed  with  the  baths  are  chalets  for  lodging  visitors  (R.  5  fr. ;  also  pension)  and 
an  open-air  theatre  (tickets  on  board  the  steamer).  —  Wabm  Baths  at  most 
of  the  hotels  (for  guests  only) ;  also  in  the  Luna  (p.  242  \  salt  and  fresh  water  ; 
2fr.)  and  at  the  Stabilimento  Idroterapico,  Pal.  Orseolo,  S.  Gallo  1092 
(PI.  G,  5).  —  LiBcx  d''Ai8ance  {luogo  comodo ;  10  c),  Calle  dei  Fabbri,  near 
Piazza  S.  Marco,  K.  side,  and  Campo  S.  Bartolommeo,  by  the  Ponte  Bialto. 

Post  Offlce,  in  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi  (PI.  G,  4;  p.  277),  near  the 
Bialto  Bridge,  open  from  8  a.m.  till  9  p.m.  Branch-office,  Campo  S.  Moisfe, 
adjoining  the  Hotel  d'ltalie  (p.  242).  —  Telegraph  Offlce  (PI.  G,  6),  to 
the  W.  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark. 

Theatres.  La  Fenice  (PI.  F,  5,  6),  the  largest  in  Venice,  holding  3000 
spectators,  is  rarely  used.  The  following  are  open  throughout  the  year: 
Ooldoni  (PI.  G,  5),  prettily  fitted  xip,  Rossini  (PI.  F,  5),  and  JfaZ»6ran  (PI.  G,4; 
popular).  In  winter  Marionette  Theatre^  Via  Ventidue  Marzo  (6-9  p.m.)  The 
box-office  for  all  the  theatres  is  at  No.  112,  under  the  Procuratie  Vecchie. 
^Facanapa%  a  popular  Venetian  stage-character,  may  be  seen  at  the  Mario- 
nette Theatre.  ^Pantaloon''  (Tautoleone')  on  the  Venetian  stage  is  a 
respectable  medical  man.  —  Afusie  Hall  at  the  Pschorr  Brewery  (p.  243). 

Booksellers.  Ongania  (successor  to  MUnster),  with  lending-library,  Pi- 
azza of  St.  Mark,  S.W.  corner ^  Olsc7ikt\  Procuratie  Huove  71  and  Biva 
del  Vin  678  (PI.  G,  4),  rare  books  and  MSS.  —  Beading  Booms  in  the  Lib- 
rary of  8t.  Mark  (p.  283;  free)  and  in  the  Pal.  Quenni  (PI.  H,  4,  5i  p.  285), 
with  library,  open  11-5  (Sun.  and  holidays  9-12  j  adm.  free,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  librarian).  Also  Ateneo'  Veneto^  Campo  S.  Fantin  (PI.  F,  5),  with 
periodicals  and  library  (adm.  25  c).  —  Newspapers.  Qazzttta  di  Venezia, 
La  Dlfesa  (clerical),  and  L^Adriatico. 

Photographs:  Ifaya.  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  75,  views  of  all  sizes,  from 
the  smaUest  at  about  50  c.  to  the  large  and  expensive  size  (28  by  36 
inches);  AUnari,  Salizzada  S.  Mois^  1349;  Balviati  (architectural  pieces); 
Spinelli.,  Bertoja^  Qajo  (Anderson's  photographs).  Ant.  Oenova,  etc.  —  Photo- 
graphers :  Vianelli  Brothers^  Campo  S.  Provolo  4(11 ;  Bcattola^  Campo  S.  Bar- 
tolommeo ;  Contarini^  S.  Mois^. 

Shops.  (The  recommendations  and  even  the  attendance  of  guides  or 
boatmen  increase  the  prices ;  comp.  Introd.  xxiii.)  The  best  are  in  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark  (generally  dearer  than  elsewhere),  in  the  Merceria  (p.  280), 
in  the  Frezzaria^  entered  from  the  W.  end  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  op- 
posite the  church,  and  in  the  Oalle  Ban  Moish  (p.  297).  The  Venetian  glass, 
wood-carving,  lace,  jewellery,  mosaics,  etc.,  are  excellent  of  their  kind. 

The  Venetian  Glasg  Industry  is  described  at  p.  802.  The  chief  manu- 
factories, all  at  Murano  (p.  801),  with  shops  and  offices  in  Venice,  are 
those  of  the  Compagnia  de*  Vetri  e  Musaici  di  Venezia  e  Murano  (manager, 
G.  Castellani),  Campo  S.  Vio  731,  on  the  Canal  Grande,  and  A.  Balviati  d; 
Co.f  Pal.  Bernardo,  S.  Polo  (p.  276),  on  the  Canal  Ghrande,  with  two  shops 
in  the  Piazza  S.  Marco  (branch  in  London);  Testolini^  Piazza  S.  Marco  (also 
carved  furniture).  —  Among  many  smaller  manufactories  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Qiov.  Valt^  Calle  S.  Moise;  Bedendo,  Pal.  Tron,  Canal  Grande.  — 
Venetian  Ornaments :  Dedo  Podio.,  Campo  8.  1464 ;  PalloUi^  Procuratie  Vec- 
chie 132.  —  Beads :  Weherbeck  tt  Co.^  Fondamenta  della  Sensa  8217.  —  Lace : 
M.  Jesurum  d:  Co.,  SS.  Filippo  e  Giacomo  (PI.  H,  5),  with  interesting  ex- 
hibition of  ancient  and  modern  lace  (fixed  prices);  Melville  &  Ziffer^  Pal. 
Gritti,  S.  Maria  Moeenigo  (PI.  F,  6;  p.  274). 

Sculptors  (in  wood):  Besarel,  S.  Bamaba,  Canal  Grande;  F.  Cadorin, 
S.  Maria  del  Carmine,  Fond.  Briati  2534;  Qirardi  A  Oapon^  S.  Giobbe  923, 
Cannaregio  (in  connection  with  the  Industrial  Home  for  Destitute  Boys;  see 
p.  247).  —  Antiquities  and  Objects  of  Art :  M.  Ouggtnheim^  Pal.  Balbi,  on 
th3  Canal  Grande  (p.  275);  Zi»6er,  Pal.  Pisani,  8.  Btefano;  Venice  Art  Co.^ 
Calle  S.  Moi>&;  Riechetti^  Pal.  Garzoni,  S.  Samuele3146;  and  many  others. 
-  Painters.  Italian :  E.  Tito,  8.  Trovaso,  Toletta,  Campiello  dello  Squero 
1171;  Prpsdocimi  (water-colours),  S.  Trovaso,  Campiello  Grotto  1040;  P. 
Fragiacotno,  S.  Angelo  Bafaelle,  F.  Briati  2537 ;  0.  Oiardi,  8.  Bamabi,  Ponte 
dei  Pttgni,  F.  Gerardiui  2834;  N.Bordignon,  S.  Bamaba,  Ponte  dei  Pugni,  F.. 
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Oerardini  2834;  Miiesif  F.  Ognisfanti  1463;  L.  Nono,  Zattere  1486;  A.ttS. 
Rota,  Ponte  Lungo  929,  Zattere.  American :  C,  O.  Dyer^  Grand  Hotel.  Ger- 
man: Prof.  Bleias,  S.  Angelo  Rafaelle,  Calle  dei  Guardiani  2^06 A;  Prof. 
L,  Passini,  F.  Carmine  3462;  Ruben,  Gampiello  delle  Masche  82,  S.  Panta- 
leone;  A.  Wolf^  S.  Trovaso,  Fond,  deir  Eremite. 

Permanent  Exhibition  of  Art  of  the  Societh  Veneta  Promotriee  di  Belle 
ArtU  Pal.  Beale.  —  International  Art  Exhibition  held  every  tw^o  years 
(1899,  1901,  etc.)  in  the  Giardini  Pubblici  (p.  289),  from  April  to  Oct.  (adm. 
1  fr.,  monthly  ticket  3  fr.). 

B^gious  S^nrices.  English  Church,  Gampo  S.  Vio  731;  services  on  Sun. 
at  8,  10.30,  and  3.30  (in  snmmer  6.W).  Rev.  A.  E.  Carey,  M.  A.,  San  Vio 
725.  —  acoUish  Church,  Piasza  S.  Marco,  Sottoportico  del  Cavalletto ;  serv. 
Sun.  11  and  3.    Rev.  Alex.   Robertson,  D.D.^  Casa  Struan  30,  Gatecumeni. 

—  Italicm  Episcopal  Methodist  Churchy  Gampo  Manin  4233.  —  Italian  Baptist 
Church  .^  S.  Haria  Mater  Domini  2122.  — Italian  Evangelical  Church,  Gampo 
8.  Margherita.  —  Waldensian   Churchy   S.   Maria  Formosa,  Pal.  Gavagnis. 

—  German  Church,  88.  Apostoli.  —  Ch'eek  Church,  8.  Giorgio  dei  Greci 
(p.  288;  Sun.,  10  a.m.).  —  Sailors''  Institute,  Fondamenta  Minotto  156,  at 
the  back  of  the  Ghurch  of  Tolentini ;  Missionary,  Mr.  Henson.  —  Industrial 
Home  for  DesHtvie  Boys,  S.  Giobbe  923,  Gannaregio;  secretary,  Miss  Roll 
(visitors  welcome;  articles  in  carved,  wood,  see  p.  246). 


The  Climate  of  Venice  is  tempered  by  the  sea  and  the  Lagune,  though 
cold  N.£.  winds  are  not  uncommon  in  winter.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is  SeVa*  Fahr. ;  that  of  January,  the  coldest  month,  37" ;  of  February 
40* ;  March  46";  April  66";  May  65";  June,  July,  and  August  72-77";  Sep- 
tember 68";  October  59";  November  47i/»" ;  December  39".  The  air  is  very 
humid,  and  often  favourable  to  catarrhal  affections,  but  rheumatism  is 
prevalent.  Its  perfect  immunity  from  dust  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  Venice,  and  nervous  patients  will  find  another  in  its  noiseless  highways. 
The  water-works  completed  in  1890  supply  good  drinking-water  from  the 
district  of  Gastelfranco  (p.  240).  Invalids  who  intend  wintering  in  Venice 
should  choose  rooms  with  a  southern  aspect.  The  warmest  parts  of  the  town 
are  the  Biva  degli  Schiavoni  and  the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere.  —  Ohemistg : 
Zampironi,  Gdlle  S.  Moisfe  (PI.  G,  6);  Bdtner,  Ponte  S.  Antonio  3305  (also 
mineral  waters) ;  Maniovani,  Calle  Larga  S.  Marco ;  at  the  Ponte  dei  Barat- 
teri.  —  Fhytioiant:  Dr.  E.  H.  Van  Someren  (English),  Pal.  da  Mula,  San 
Vio,  Canal  Grande  (consultation-hours,  2.30-4.30  p.m.)-,  Dr.  Keppler,  S.  Polo, 
Calle  Corner  (PI.  F,  5),  Palazzo  Barbarigo  della  Terrazza  2765  B  (2  p.m.); 
Dr.  Kurz,  8.  Marco,  Ponte  dei  Ferali,  Calle  Fiubera  951,  near  the  Merceria 
(2-3  p.m.) ;  Prof.  Barker  (English  oculist,  from  Oct.  to  May  only) ;  Dr.  Mas- 
saria,  S.  Mols^,  Campiello  Teatro  2243;  etc.  —  International  Clinical  Insti- 
tute (Poliambulanta  Internazionale)  in  the  Gampo  S.  Polo,  Calle  del 
Marzer  2009,  under  the  management  of  Drs.  Cavagnis  and  Keppler  (3  p.m.). 
—  Dentists.  De  Essen,  S.  Marcuola,  Pal.  Gritti;  Rogers,  8.  Moisfe  1303; 
Sternfeld,  Via  Ventidue  Marzo ,  Calle  del  Pestrin  2316. 

Plan  of  Visit.    For  a  stay  of  3-4  days  the  following  is  recommended. 

Afternoon  or  Evening  of  arrival.  Preliminary  Voyage  from  the  Piazzetta 
through  the  Orand  Canal  (p.  273)  to  its  extremity;  then  under  the  iron 
bridge  to  the  Canareggio ,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the  Jews'  quarter  (the 
Ghetto')',  back  hence  by  the  Grand  Canal  to  the  Ponte  Rialto,  where  we 
land;  lastly  walk  through  the  Merceria  to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark:  an  ex- 
pedition of  2-21/2  hrs.  in  all. 

1st  Day.  S.  Marco  (p.  254) ;  Palace  of  the  Doges  (p.  258) ;  8.  Giorgio 
Maggiore  (p.  299;  ascend  campanile) ;  iZedentore  (p.  300);  S.  ^e&axttano  (p.  296). 

2nd  Day.  J3.  Maria  della  Salute  (p.  298) ;  Aecademia  di  Belle  Arti 
(p.  266);  Frari  (p.  298);  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco  (p.  295).  Better  distributed 
between  two  days,  if  time  permit. 

3rd  Day.  8.  Zaccaria  (p.  284);  8.  Giorgio  degli  Schiavoni  (p.  287);  8. 
Maria  Formosa  (p.  S84);  88.  Giovanni  e  Padlo  (p.  285);  8.  Francesco  della 
Vigna  (p.  287);  Arsenal  (p.  288) ;  Giardini  Pubblici  (view ;  p.  289). 
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4th  Day.  8.  Salvatore  (p.  280)',  S.  Cfioponni  Orisostomo  (p.  281);  8.  Maria 
de^MiracoU  (p.  287);   Museo  Civico  (p.  291). 

Lastly  ascend  the  Campanile  of  8.  Marco  (p.  257). 

Those  who  stay  longer  may  visit  the  Lido  (sea-baths,  p.  300),  Murano 
(p.  301),  Burano  and  Torcello  (p.  302),  Malamoeco^  PeHestrina,  and  Chioggia 
(p.  803). 

Adhission  is  generally  obtained  to  the  Churches  from  6  a.m.  till  12 
or  1  o'clock,  after  which  apply  to  the  sacristan  (tagreetano^  50  c).  St. 
Mark's  and  S.  Salvatore  are  open  all  day.  At  the  Frari,  Salute,  SS.  Gio- 
vanni e  Paolo,  and  (generally)  S.  Sebastiano  visitors  knock  at  the  door; 
at  the  other  churches  one  of  the  officious  loungers  may  be  sent  for  the 
sacristan  (5  c).  For  iS.  Bocco,  see  below.  During  the  fortnight  before 
Easter  the  altar-pieces  are  not  shown. 

** Academy  (p.  266) :  week-days,  9-3,  1  fr. ;  on  Sun.  and  holidaya,  10-2, 
gratis;  closed  on  national  holidays  (v-  xxiii). 

Arsenal  (p.  288) :  week-days,  10-3.30,  closed  on  Sun.  and  holidays. 

**Palace  of  the  Doges  (p.  253):  week-days,  9-3,  1  fr.  20c.,  including  the 
Pozzi;  Sun.  and  holidays,  10-2,  gratis;  closed  on  New  Year'*s  Day,  Eastei 
Sunday,  and  Christmas  Day.  The  tickets  are  in  four  parts  and  are  valid 
for  one  day  only.  Guide  wholly  unnecessary.  The  attendants  are  ready 
to  give  what  information  is  required. 

Museo  Civico  (p.  291) :  daily,  9-3,  1  fr. ;  Sun.  and  holidays  free.  The 
Museum  is  a  steamboat-station  (p.  245). 

Palatzo  Reale  (p.  254):  Sun.  &  Thurs.,  12-3;  fee  1  fr. 

The  Private  Palaces  (  Vendrdmin,  PapadopoU^  Rezzonico)  are  generally 
shown  between  9  and  4,  in  some  cases  by  written  permission  only  (pp.  278, 
276,  275).    Fee  to  attendant  1  fr. 

8cuola  di  8an  Rocco  (p.  295),  dally,  9-5  in  summer,  9-4  in  March,  April, 
Sept.,  A  Oct.,  10-3  in  winter;   1  fr.,  incl.  the  Church  of  8.  Rocco. 

8eminario  Patriarcale  (p.  299),  daily  9-11  and  after  midday,  V«  f'- 

The  gondoliers  name  the  palaces  and  churches  as  they  pass.  Interest- 
ing walks  may  also  be  taken  with  the  aid  of  the  plan.  Some  of  the  chief 
routes,  e.  g.  from  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  to  the  station  and  the  post-office, 
are  indicated  by  notices  on  the  street-comers.  In  case  of  doubt  a  boy  may 
easily  be  found  to  show  the  way  (5-10  c).  —  Guides  (comp.  p.  xvi)  are  in 
most  cases  quite  needless,  and  few,  if  any,  can  be  trusted  to  treat  their 
clients  fairly  and  squarely. 

The  Carnival,  which  formerly  presented  a  gayer  and  lighter  scene  at 
Venice  than  in  any  other  city  of  Italy,  has  of  late  entirely  lost  its  signi- 
ficance. —  The  city  authorities  sometimes  give  8erenades^  i.e.  concerts  with 
illuminations  on  ihe  Canal  Grande.  —  The  Regattas  held  periodically  on 
the  Grand  Canal  are  characteristic  and  interesting.  The  course  is  from 
the  Public  Gardens  to  the  Railway  Station  and  back  to  the  Pal  Foscari. 
—  The  Festa  del  Redentore  (3rd  Sun.  in  July)  is  also  interesting. 

Streets  and  Divisions.  Venice  is  divided  into  the  six  districts  ('sestieri') 
of  CastellOf  8an  Marco,  Canareggio,  8anta  Crocc  8an  Polo^  and  Dorsoduro; 
and  the  houses  are  numbered  by  these  districts.  Thus  ^Fondamenta  Carmine 
3462'  means  house  No.  3462  of  Ihe  *sestiere'  of  Dorsoduro,  in  the  Fonda- 
menta  Carmine.  'Calle'  means  a  street  between  two  rows  of  houses,  ^fonda- 
menta*  is  a  street  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  canal,  *corte'  is  a  court,  'ruga' 
or  'rughetta'  is  a  street  with  shops.  'Salizzada'  is  a  paved  street,  'rio  terra', 
one  made  by  filling  up  a  canal  Crio'),  'piscina',  a  broader  street  made  by 
filling  up  a  fish-pond.  'Campo'  (comp.  p.  253)  is  a  square  or  open  space, 
'campiello'  a  small  square.  Comp.  Boerio's  ^Dizionario  del  Dialetto  Veneto'. 


Hiatory.  For  the  early  history  of  Venice,  see  p.  206.  The  foundation 
of  the  Eastern  supremacy  of  Venice  was  laid  by  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo 
(1192-12(^),  who  conquered  Constantinople  in  1204.  In  consequence  of  this 
Venice  gained  possession  of  numerous  places  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Levant,  from  Durazzo  to  Trebisond,  and  of  most  of  the  Greek 
islands,  including  Candia.  During  the  conquest  and  administration  of 
these  new  territories  there  arose  a  class  of  nobles,  who  declared  themselves 
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hereditary  in  1297  and  excluded  the  rest  of  the  people  from  all  share  in 
the  government.  The  supreme  authority  lay  with  the  Great  Council  (Con- 
siglio  Maggiore),  which  consisted  of  all  members  of  the  Ndbili  above  twenty. 
The  executive  was  vested  in  a  Doge,  or  Duke,  and  six  counsellors,  with 
whom  was  associated  the  Council  of  the  Pregadi,  The  Pregadi  were  after- 
wards united  with  the  higher  officials  to  form  the  Senate.  The  duty  of 
the  Awogadori  di  Comune  was  to  see  that  the  public  officials  governed 
constitutionally.  After  the  conspiracy  of  Bajctmonte  Tiepolo  (1310)  the 
chief  power  was  vested  in  the  Council  of  Ten  (Consiglio  dei  Died),  elected 
yearly  by  the  31  aggior  Consiglio ;  and  this  tribunal,  from  which  the  State 
Inquisition  was  developed  in  the  16th  cent.,  controlled,  in  conjunction 
with  the  doge  and  his  councillors,  every  department  of  government. 

With  her  rival  Genoa  the  Republic  came  repeatedly  into  violent 
conflict,  losing  many  of  her  conquests  in  the  East  \  but  the  Genoese  were 
at  length  totally  defeated  by  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  in  1352.  His  successor 
Marino  Falieri  plotted  for  the  overthrow  of  the  aristocracy,  but  his  scheme 
was  discovered,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  17th  April,  1355.  During  the 
regime  of  Andrea  Contarini  (1367-82)  Padua,  Verona,  Genoa,  Hungary,  and 
Naples  formed  an  alliance  against  Venice.  In  1379  the  Genoese  captured 
Chioggia.  but  they  were  surrounded  in  the  Lagune  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render, 24th  June,  1380.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1381.  In  1386  Antonio  Venter 
(1382-14(X))  occupied  the  island  of  Corfu,  and  afterwards  Durazzo,  Argos, 
etc.  Under  Michele  Bteno  (1400-1414)  the  Venetian  general  Malateita  con- 
quered  Yicenza,  Belluno,  Feltre,  Verona,  and  Padua  (1405);  in  1406  the 
Republic  gained  possession  of  Lepanto  and  Patras,  and  in  1409  of  Guastalla, 
Gasalmaggiore,  and  Brescello.  In  1421  Tommaeo  Mocenigo  waged  war  suc- 
cessfully against  Hungary.  In  1416  the  Venetian  fleet  under  Loredan  defeated 
the  Turkish  at  Gallipoli,  and  in  1421  it  subdued  all  the  towns  of  the  Dal- 
matian coast,  so  that  Venice  now  held  the  entire  coast  from  the  estuary 
of  the  Po  to  the  island  of  Corfu.  Mocenigo''s  successor  was  Francesco  Fos- 
eari  (1423-57).  In  1426  Brescia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  general 
Carmagnola;  but  in  1431  fortune  turned  against  him,  he  was  arraigned  for 
treason ,  and  in  1432  executed  (p.  47).  In  1449  the  Venetians  took  Crema, 
but  were  unable  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  Sforza  to  the  dukedom  of  Milan 
(1450).    A  sad  ending  awaited  the  long  and  glorious  career  of  Foscari.  Sus- 

Sected  by  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  weakened  by  contentions  with  the  Lore- 
ani  and  other  private  feuds,  he  was  deposed  in  1457  and  died  a  few  days 
afterwards.  —  Under  Cn'sto/oro  Moro  (1462-71)  the  Turks  conquered  the 
Morea,  where  a  few  fortresses  only  were  retained  by  Venice.  In  1483  the 
Republic  acquired  Zante,  and  in  1489  Cyprus  also,  which  was  ceded  by 
Catharine  Comaro,  wife  of  King  James  of  Cyprus. 

The  15th  cent,  witnessed  the  zenith  of  the  glory  of  Venice.  It  was  the 
focus  of  the  commerce  of  Europe,  numbered  200,000  inhab.,  and  was  univer- 
sally respected  and  admired.  The  events  of  1492  made  many  Jews  from 
Granada  and  other  Moorish  towns  seek  refuge  in  Venice.  Its  annual  ex- 
ports were  valued  at  10  million  ducats ,  4  millions  being  clear  profit.  It 
possessed  3(X)  sea-going  vessels  with  8000  sailors,  3(XX)  smaller  craft  with 
i7,(XX)  men,  and  a  fleet  of  45  galleys  carrying  11,000  men,  who  maintained 
the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Republic.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  cent. 
an  evil  omen  occurred :  Constantinople  was  captured  by  the  Turks  in  1453, 
and  the  supremacy  of  Venice  in  the  East  was  thus  undermined.  The  crown 
ing  blow,  however,  was  the  discovery  of  the  new  sea-routes  to  India  at  the 
close  of  the  century,  by  which  its  commerce  was  diverted  to  the  Portuguese. 
Yet  Hhe  arts,  which  had  meanwhile  been  silently  developing,  shed  a  glor- 
ious sunset  over  the  waning  glory  of  the  mighty  Repnhlic\ 

The  opening  of  the  16th  cent,  brought  new  losses.  In  1503  Venice 
signed  a  humiliating  peace  with  Bs^azet  II.,  to  whom  she  ceded  the  whole 
of  the  Morea.  The  League  of  Cambrai,  formed  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Aragon  against  Venice  in  1506,  and  the  victory 
of  the  French  at  Agnadello  in  15(^  occasioned  serious  losses  to  the  Republic. 
The  wars  between  Emp.  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France  (1521-30)  were 
also  prejudicial  to  Venice,  but  her  power  was  most  seriously  impaired  by 
her  continuous  struggle  against  the  Osmans.    In  1540  she  lost  Nauplia,  the 
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islanda  of  Chios,  Pftros,  and  others,  and  in  1571  Cyprus  also,  notwith- 
standing its  brave  defence  by  Brckgadino.  In  the  navid  battle  of  Lepanto 
(Ist  Oct.,  1671)  the  Venetian  fleet  distinguished  itself  greatly.  In  1659  the 
island  of  Candia  was  conquered  by  the  Tnrks.  The  Venetians,  however, 
under  Francesco  Morosini  CPelopotmuiaeus*)  and  Kdniffsmarck,  were  victor- 
ious in  the  Morea  in  1684,  and  conquered  Coron,  Patras,  Corinth,  etc. ;  in 
1696  and  1698  they  again  defeated  the  Turkish  fleets  and  by  the  Peace  of 
Carlowitz  in  1709  they  regained  the  Morea  \  but  the  Turks  reconquered  the 
peninsula  in  1715,  and  in  1718  were  confirmed  in  their  iK>ssession  by  the 
Peace  of  Passarowitz. 

From  this  period  Venice  ceases  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in 
history.  She  retained  her  K.  Italian  possessions  only,  remained  neutral 
in  every  war,  and  continued  to  decline  in  power.  Oh  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution  Venice  at  first  stoutly  opposed  the  new  principles;  on 
the  victorious  advance  of  the  French  she  endeavoured  to  preserve  her 
neutrality,  and  repeatedly  rejected  Bonaparte''s  proposals  of  alliance. 
Irritated  by  this  opposition,  he  broke  off  his  negotiations  and  took  possession 
of  the  city  on  16th  May,  1797.  The  last  doge  was  Lodotfico  Manin  (1788-97). 
By  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio  (1797)  Venetia  was  assigned  to  Austria,  by 
that  of  Pressburg  (1805)  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  in  1814  to  Austria. 
At  length  in  1848  Venice  declared  herself  a  Republic  under  the  presidency 
of  Daniele  Manin ;  but  after  a  siege  of  15  months  she  was  taken  by  Radetzky 
in  Aug.,  1849.  Lastly,  the  war  of  1866  led  to  the  union  of  Venetia  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  See  H.  F.  Brown's  *History  of  Venice',  mentioned  at  p.  252. 

In  the  History  of  Art  Venice  has  shown  herself  as  independent  of 
the  mainland  as  in  situation  and  political  history.  The  surprise  of  the 
traveller  who  beholds  Venice  for  the  first  time,  even  after  having  seen 
the  rest  of  Italy,  will  also  be  felt  by  those  who  study  her  art.  The  earliest 
monuments  of  Venice  at  once  betray  the  fact  that  her  greatness  was 
founded  on  her  Oriental  commerce.  The  church  of  St.  Mark  is  in  the 
Btzantinb  style,  the  oldest  mosaics  bear  a  Byzantine  impress,  and  the 
same  type  is  observable  in  other  branches  of  art.  The  Palazzi  Farsetti, 
Loredan,  and  Zorzi,  and  the  Fondaco  dei  Turchi  are  Bohanesqub.  Even 
during  the  period  of  Gothic  Abt  the  Venetians  differed  in  their  style  from 
the  rest  of  Italy,  although  several  architects  from  the  mainland  (including 
perhaps  Mccolb  Pisano}  appear  to  have  aided  in  building  their  churches. 
Their  palaces,  which,  as  generally  in  Upper  Italy,  are  the  chief  Gothic 
buildings,  possess  a  still  more  marked  individuality,  and  foremost  among 
them  is  that  of  the  Doges,  They  possess  a  large  entrance  -  colonnade ;  a 
loggia  (portego)  on  the  upper  floor,  with  windows  close  together  in  the 
middle )  wings,  treated  chiefly  as  surfaces  for  painting;  and  everywhere  a 
wealth  of  decoration  and  colour.  Such  are  the  CA  d^Oro,  the  Palazzo 
Foscari,  and  many  others  on  the  Canal  Grande.  Still  more  zealously  did 
the  Venetians  cultivate  the  Renaissance  Arcbitectdbe,  naturalised  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  cent.,  much  later  than  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  In  point  of 
size  the  early-Renaissance  buildings  in  Venice  cannot  compare  with  those 
of  Tuscany,  but  they  are  more  richly  decorated,  and  retain  the  articula- 
tion peculiar  to  the  earliest  period.  At  a  later  period  Venetian  architecture 
may  justly  boast  of  holding  out  against  the  rococo  style  longer  than  Cen- 
tral Italy.  (Thief  among  Venetian  architects  were  several  of  the  Lombardi 
family  (immigrants  from  Carona,  on  the  Lago  di  Lugano),  Jacopo  Bansovino 
of  Florence  (1477-1570),  Antonio  da  Ponte^  and  lastly  Andrea  Palladio  of 
Vicenza  (1518-80),  who  inaugurated  a  new  era,  especially  in  church-archi- 
tecture, by  limiting  the  facade  to  a  single  range  of  massive  columns. 
Palladio''s  chief  successors  were  Vincenzo  Scamozti  (1552-1616)  and  Baldassare 
Longhena. 

In  the  province  of  Sculpture  the  city  possessed  at  the  end  of  the  14tb 
cent,  two  important  masters  in  the  brothers  Massegne.  The  Judgment  of 
Solomon,  on  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  (p.  259),  was  the  most  famous  sculp- 
ture of  the  late-Gothic  period  in  Venice.  From  the  middle  of  the  16th 
cent,  onwards  the  growing  taste  for  monumental  tombs  gave  abundant 
employment  to  the  sculptors,  and  led  to  the  execution  of  those  magnificent 
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monuments  which  still  fill  the  chorches  of  Venice.  The  names  of  the 
Bmm^  of  Antonio  Ritxo  of  Verona,  of  the  Lotnbardi  (p.  250),  and  of 
AUuandro  Ltopardi  (d.  1522)  are  the  most  important.  After  1627  Jaedpo 
Samovino^  sculptor  and  architect,  was  the  leading  master.  His  works, 
though  often  designed  for  pictorial  effect,  are  more  pleasing  than  those  of 
Michael  Angelo''8  school.  His  pupils  were  Oirolamo  Oampoffna  and  Alessan- 
dro  VUtoria  (d.  1608). 

Vkmetiam  Painting  did  not  begin  to  attract  universal  attention  till 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.  (comp.  p.  Ix).  In  the  14th  cent,  it  was 
far  inferior  to  that  of  other  Italian  schools,  and  though  Giotto  was  en^ 
gaged  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Padua,  it  remained  unaffected  by  his 
influence.  In  1365  Ouariento  of  Verona,  and  in  1419  the  Umbrians  OentiU 
da  FetbiHano  and  Vittore  Pitano^  were  invited  to  Venice  to  decorate  the 
doges*  palace.  In  the  15th  cent,  the  most  noted  masters  were  Oiovanni 
(also  named  Alemannus)^  Antonio^  Bariolommec,  and  AlvUe  (Luigi)  Vivarini, 
known  as  the  Muranesi^  Jaedpo  Bellini^  fkther-in-law  of  Hantegna,  who 
influenced  the  Paduan  school  (p.  232),  and  Cktrlo  Orivelli.  Anionello  da 
Messina  introduced  painting  in  oils  into  Venice  about  1473,  and  the  new 
method  contributed  powerfully  to  the  development  of  the  first  purely 
Venetian  artists  in  GentUe  (1427-1507)  and  Oiovanni  Bellini  (142S-1516),  the 
sons  of  Jacopo.  Giovanni  Bellini,  who  had  many  pupils,  is  with  llantegna 
the  most  important  master  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  N.  Italy.  Alike  in 
composition  (as  in  the  ^santa  conversaftione\  a  peaceful,  yet  expressive 
group  of  saints  with  the  Madonna),  in  his  love  of  colour  and  appreciation 
of  landscape,  and  in  his  conception  of  female  figures,  he  may  be  regarded 
as  the  precursor  of  the  glorious  prime  of  Venetian  painting.  One  of  his 
contemporaries  was  Vittore  Carpaccio  (d.  after  1519),  a  lively  pictoriid 
narrator,  and  to  his  school  belonged  Oima  da  Conegliano  (about  1489-1508), 
Catena^  Bissdlo^  Niccolb  RondineUi^  and  Andrea  Previtali. 

The  first  of  the  ereat  masters  of  the  late  Renaissance  was  CHorgione 
iBarbarelliy  1477? -1510),  but  unfortunately  only  the  altar-piece  at  Castel- 
franco  (p.  240)  is  thoroughly  authenticated  as  his  work  *,  though  at  Venice 
a  Famiglia  in  the  Pal.  GiovanelH  (p.  282)  and  an  Apollo  and  Daphne  in  the 
Seminario  Patriarcale  (p.  299)  are  attributed  to  him.  The  peculiar  glow 
of  his  colouring,  an  attribute  which  seems  natural  rather  than  acquired, 
imparts  even  to  his  isolated  half-figures  unwonted  life  and  poetical  charm. 
The  first  artist  who  fully  developed  that  type  of  female  beauty  in  which 
simple  enjoyment  of  life  is  so  admirably  expressed  was  Jacopo  Paltna 
{VeccMo,  1480-1528).  Surpassing  all  his  fellows  in  celebrity,  in  fertility, 
and  in  the  length  of  his  career,  next  comes  the  great  Tiziano  Vecelli 
(14777-1576).  His  finest  frescoes  are  in  the  Scuola  del  Santo  and  Scuola 
del  Carmine  at  Padua,  and  though  his  oil-paintings  are  distributed  through- 
out the  galleries  of  Europe ,  several  of  his  most  striking  works ,  chiefly 
religious  compositions,  are  still  preserved  at  Venice. 

Such  was  the  vitality  and  vigour,  and  so  great  were  the  resources  of 
the  Venetian  School,  that  even  masters  of  secondary  rank  frequently  pro- 
duced works  of  the  highest  excellence.  Foremost  among  these  are  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo  (1485-1547),  who  afterwards  yielded  to  the  fascinating  influence 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Rocco  Marconi^  the  dreamy  Lorenzo  Lotto  (d.  ca.  1556), 
Bonifatio  I.CBoni/atio  Veronese";  comp. p. 209),  Oiovanni  Antonio  (da)  Porde- 
none  (d.  1539),  whose  carnation-tints  are  unsurpassed,  and  Paris  Bordone 
(1500-1570),  whose  portraits  rival  those  of  Titian.  To  a  younger  generation 
belongs  Jacopo  Tintoretto  {Robusti^  1518-94),  who  squandered  excellent  abili- 
ties on  superficial  works  (Vasari  calls  him  41  plu  terribile  cervello,  che 
abbia  avuto  mai  la  pittura'),  and  in  his  eagerness  for  effect  lost  the  golden 
tints  of  his  school.  Paolo  Caliari,  surnamed  Veronese  (1528-86),  on  the  other 
hand,  though  more  realistic,  maintains  the  best  traditions  of  his  school.  Last 
among  the  masters  of  note  were  the  Bassano'^s,  Palma  Oiovane^  and  Padova- 
nino.  To  the  18th  cent,  belong  Qiov.  BaU,  Tiepolo  (ca.  1693-177()),  a  spirited 
decorative  artist,  Antonio  CanalCy  an  architectural  painter,  and  his  pupil 
Bern.  Belotto,  both  sumamcd  Canaletto,  all  much  admired  by  their  con- 
temporaries. 
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Visitors  to  Venice  should  be  proyided  with  ^Life  on    the  Lagoons* 
(2nd  edit.,  London,  1894),  by  Horatio  F.  Broton,  an  excellent  little  book, 
which  furnishes  answers  to  most  of  the  questions  about  Venice  that  sng- 
gest  themselves  to  the  intelligent  visitor.    The  same  author'^s  ^Venice:  an 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Republic'  (1893)  and  'Venetian  Studies'  (1887)  are 
also  reconnnended.  It  is,  of  course,  well  to  be  familiar  with  Ruskin^t^ Stones 
of  Venice',  or  at  least  with  the  'Introductory  Chapters  and  Local  Indices, 
printed  separately  for  the  use  of  travellers'  (in  3  octavo  vols. ;  1881).    His 
'St.  Mark's  Rest,   the  History  of  Venice  written  for  the  help  of  the  few 
travellers  who  still  care  for  her  Monuments'  is  issued  in  the  same  form 
as  the  better-known  'Mornings  in  Florence'.    The  'Venice'  of  iff.  /.  C. 
Hav  (3rd  edit. ,    1891)  is   an   interesting  and  convenient   manual  \    the 
'Venetian  Life'  of  Mr.   W.  D.  HowelU  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books 
of  its  kind.    Bernhard  Berenxon^M   'Venetian  Painters   of  the  Renaissance, 
with  an  index   to   their  works'  (189i),  will  be  found  usefal  by  the  art- 
lover.    The  Rev.   Dr.  Alex.  Robertson's  'Fpa  Paolo  Sarpi*  (2nd  edit.,  1894) 
deals  with  a  critical  epoch  of  Venetian  history,  and  his  newly  published 
'Bible  of  St.  Mark,  the  Altar  and  Throne  of  Venice'  deals  exhaustively 
with  the  history,  mosaics,  and  sculptures  of  St.  Mark's  Church.    'See  also 
the  'Renaissance  in  Italy',  by  /.  A.  Symonde;  'Venice,  by  the  Hon.  Alethea 
Wiel  ('Story  of  the  Nations  Series';   1894);  and  'The  Makers  of  Venice', 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  —  Mr.  Ruskin  advises  the  traveller  who  is  fond  of  paint- 
ings to  devote  his  principal  attention  'to  the  works  of  Tintoret,  Paul  Ve- 
ronese,  and  John  Bellini;  not  of  course  neglecting  Titian,  yet  remember- 
ing that  Titian  can  be  well  and  thoroughly  studied  in  almost  any  great 
European   gallery,  while   Tintoret  and  Bellini  can  ba  judged  of  only  in 
Venice,  and  Paul  Veronese  ....  is  not  to  be  fully  estimated  until  be 
is  seen  at  play  among  the  fantastic  chequers  of  the  Venetian  ceilings'. 

Venice^  Ital.  Venezia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Its  own  name, 
a  commercial  and  naval  port,  and  the  seat  (since  1451)  of  an  arch- 
bishop with  the  title  of  Patriarch,  lies  in  45^27' N.  latitude,  21/2  M. 
from  the  mainland,  in  the  Lagune,  a  shallow  bay  of  the  Adriatic 
about  25  M.  in  length  and  9  M.  in  width.  Its  15,000  houses  and 
palaces,  chiefly  built  on  piles,  and  about  61/2  M.  in  circumference, 
stand  on  117  small  islands,  formed  by  more  than  150  canals,  and 
connected  by  378  bridges,  most  of  which  are  of  stone.  The  canals 
(rii)j  generally  passable  by  small  boats  only,  sometimes  lap  the 
very  walls  of  the  houses  and  are  sometimes  separated  from  them 
by  narrow  paths.  Among  these  houses  extends  a  labyrinth  of  lanes 
(ccUliy  la  caUeJj  paved  with  stone,  brick,  or  asphalt,  and  alive  with 
picturesque  and  busy  throngs.  The  population,  which  had  dwindled 
from  200,000  to  96,000  after  its  dissolution  as  an  independent  state 
(1797),  amounted  in  1890  to  158,000  (including  the  suburbs).  The 
industry  of  Venice  is  practically  confined  to  ship-building,  the  mak- 
ing of  cotton  and  torpedoes,  and  the  flourishing  production  of  art- 
objects  (p.  246)  for  its  enormous  annual  invasion  of  strangers.  Its 
trade,  almost  entirely  of  goods  in  transit,  has  somewhat  improved 
since  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  harbour  consists  of  the  Baeino 
di  San  Marco  (38  ft.  deep)  and  the  new  Baeino  deUa  Staziont  Ma- 
rittimaj  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Giudecca  Canal,  connected  by  rails 
with  the  railway-station.  —  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  chain  of 
strong  forts  (see  the  small  map  in  the  comer  of  the  Plan,  and  also 
pp.  300,  301,  and  303). 
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Froln  tLe  moutli  of  the  Piave  and  Gortellazzo  on  thdN.  to  Bron- 
dolo  on  the  S.  tlie  Lagoons  are  protected  from  the  open  sea  by  long 
sand-hills  fltdij,  strengthened  at  their  narrowest  parts  with  bulwarks 
(murazzi)  of  masonry  (Istrian  marble),  30  ft.  in  height  and  40-50  ft. 
in  width.  On  the  side  next  the  Lagoons  the  Murazzi  are  perpen- 
dicular, while  towards  the  sea  they  descend  in  four  terraces.  The 
murazzi  on  the  lidi  of  Pellestrina  and  Sottomarina  (near  Chioggia ; 
p.  303)  date  from  the  last  period  of  the  Republic.  The  Diga  of 
MaZamocco ,  a  pier  1 1/4  M.  long,  extending  into  the  open  sea,  was 
constructed  by  the  Austrian  government,  after  1825,  to  protect 
Venice  from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  A  new  mole,  4^2  M. 
long,  has  lately  been  completed  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Lido.  The 
Lagoons  are  connected  with  the  open  sea  by  four  entrances,  of 
which  those  of  the  Lido  and  Malamoceo  are  the  most  important. 

The  Lagoons  consist  of  the  ''laguna  viva\  and  the  Haguna  morta\ 
which  are  of  about  equal  extent.  In  the  former  the  tide  rises  and 
falls  about  2Y2  ft- ;  the  latter,  shallower,  and  nearer  the  main- 
land, is  but  slightly  affected  by  the  tide  and  consequently  somewhat 
stagnant.  Venice  is  situated  in  the  laguna  viya^  here  about  5  M. 
in  widtK  At  high  water  innumerable  stakes  (*pali'),  rising  from  the 
water  in  curious  groups  (best  seen  from  the  tower  of  St.  Mark),  mark 
the  navigable  channels  which  surround  the  city,  forming  a  com- 
plicated network.  When  the  wind  blows  strongly,  the  surface  of 
the  Lagoons  is  often  agitated  enough  to  cause  sea-sick-ness.  In 
winter  spring-tides  (alta  marea)^  accompanied  by  a  continuous  east- 
wind,  sometimes  raise  the  level  of  the  water  about  8  ft.,  so  that 
even  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco  is  flooded  and  has  to  be  traversed  by 
gondola.  See  the  first  chapter  of  Horatio  F.  Browni's^  Life  on  the 
Lagoons'. 


a.  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  and  Environs.  Biva  degli  Schiavoni. 

The  ♦•Piazza  of  St.  Mark  (PI.  G,  5),  usually  called  'La  Piazza' 
(the  other  open  spaces  being  'campV^y  a  square  paved  with 
trachyte  and  marble,  192  yds.  in  length,  on  the  W.  side  61 ,  and 
on  the  E.  90  yds.  in  breadth ,  affords  the  most  striking  evidence 
of  the  ancient  glory  of  Venice.  'The  Place  of  St.  Mark  is  the  heart 
of  Venice,  and  from  this  beats  new  life  in  every  direction,  through 
an  intricate  system  of  streets  and  canals ,  that  bring  it  back  again 
to  the  same  centre'  (HoweUs).  On  three  sides  it  is  enclosed  by 
imposing  buildings ,  which  appear  to  form  one  vast  marble  palace, 
blackened  by  age  and  the  elements;  on  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Church  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Piazzetta  (p.  258).  The  palaces  on 
the  N.  andS.  side  were  once  the  residence  of  the  nine  'procurators', 
the  highest  officials  of  the  Republic  after  the  Doge ,  whence  their 
name  Proeuratle.  The  Proeuratie  Vecekiej  or  N.  wing,  were  erected 
in  1496-1520  by  Pietro  Lombardo,  Bartolommeo  Buon  the  Youngtry 
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and  QugUdmo  Berganuueo,  The  Ptoeuratie  Nuove,  or  S.  wing,  l)e- 
gun  by  Seamosxi  in  1584,  together  with  the  adjoining  bnilding 
(formerly  the  Library,  p.  268),  now  form  the  Palaszo  Rtale^  and 
contain  handsome  modern  apartments  with  ancient  and  modem 
pictures  (adm.,  see  p.  248 ;  entrance  in  the  Piazzetta).  The  edifice 
on  theW.  side,  the  Aino,  or  Nuova  FabhrUa^  was  erected  in  1810, 
partly  on  the  site  of  the  chnrch  of  S.  Geminiano.  The  gronndfloors 
of  these  stractnres  consist  of  arcades,  and  contain  the  caftfs  and  shops 
mentioned  at  pp.  243,  246. 

The  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  is  the  grand  focus  of  attraction  at  Yen- 
ice.  On  snmmer-eyenings  aU  who  desire  to  enjoy  fresh  air  con- 
gregate here.  The  scene  is  liyeliest  when  the  military  band  plays 
(Sun.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.,  7.30-9.30  or  8-10),  and  possesses  a  charm 
all  its  own.  In  winter  the  band  plays  on  the  same  days,  2-4  p.m., 
and  the  Piazza  is  then  a  fashionable  promenade.  By  moonlight  the 
piazza  is  strikingly  impressive.  Indeed,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more 
fascinating  spot  in  Europe  than  this  huge  open-air  drawing-room. 

A  large  flock  of  Piobons  (Colombi)  enlivens  the  Piasza.  In  accordance 
with  an  old  custom  pigeons  were  sent  out  from  the  churches  on  Palm  Sunday, 
and  nestled  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  surrounding  buildiligs.  Down 
to  the  close  of  the  Republic  they  were  fed  at  the  public  expense,  but  they 
are  now  dependent  upon  private  charity.  Towardis  evening  they  perch  in 
great  numbers  under  the  arches  of  St.  Mark's.  Grain  and  peas  may  be 
bought  for  tiie  pigeons  from  various  loungers  in  the  Piazza;  and  those 
whose  ambition  leans  in  that  direction  may  have  themselves  photographed 
with  the  pigeons  clustering  round  them. 

The  three  richly  decorated  *Pedestals  of  the  flag-staffs  in  front 
of  the  church  were  executed  by  Alesa.  Ltopardi  in  1505.  The 
banners  of  the  Republic  which  once  wared  here  are  now  succeeded 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  by  those  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  nucleus  of  ♦♦San  Marco  (PI.  17;  E,  4),  the  Church  of 
St.  Mark,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Venice,  whose  bones  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  Venetians  from  Alexandria  in  829 ,  is  a  Roman- 
esque brick  basilica,  begun  in  830  and  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  976. 
In  the  11th  and  following  centuries  it  was  remodelled  in  a  Byzant- 
ine style ,  and  decorated  with  lavish  and  almost  Oriental  magnifi- 
cence. The  fanciful  effect  of  the  facade  was  enhanced  by  the  Gothic 
additions  it  received  in  the  16th  century.  The  edifice  (250  fU  long, 
168  ft  wide)  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  (with  equal  arms), 
covered  with  Byzantine  domes  in  the  centre  and  at  the  end  of  each 
arm.  Around  the  W.  and  part  of  the  N.  transept  is  a  vestibule  covered 
with  a  series  of  smaller  domes.  On  the  S.  side  this  contains  the  trea- 
sury, baptistery,  andCappella  Zeno;  and  on  the  W.  side  it  forms  the 
facade.  Above  it  a  gallery  runs  round  the  upper  part  of  the  church. 
Externally  and  internally  the  church  is  adorned  with  five  hundred 
marble  columns  (mostly  Oriental),  with  capitals  in  an  exuberant 
variety  of  styles.  The  mosaics  cover  an  area  of  45,790  sq.  ft.,  and 
the  interior  is  profusely  decorated  with  gilding,  bronze,  and  Oriental 
marble.  The  mosaics,  some  of  them  said  to  date  from  the  10th  cent., 
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belong  chiefly  to  the  period  between  the  12th  and  16th  cent.,  and 
afford  interesting  evidence  of  the  aptitude  of  the  Venetians  for  pic- 
torial composition.  —  Since  1807  St.  Mark's  has  been  the  cathedral  of 
Venice,  a  dignity  which  once  belonged  to  S.  Pietro  di  Castello  (p.  289J. 

Mr.  Buskin,  in  the  ^Stones  of  Venice"*,  lays  great  stress  upon  the  colour- 
ing of  St.  Mark''8,  reminding  the  reader  Hhat  the  school  of  incrusted  archi- 
tecture is  the  only  one  in  which  perfect  and  permanent  chromatic  decoration 
is  pos8ible\  And  again :  —  Hhe  effects  of  St.  Hark^s  depend  not  only  upon 
the  most  delicate  sculpture  in  every  part ,  but ,  as  we  have  just  stated, 
eminently  on  its  colour  idso,  and  that  the  most  subtle,  variable,  inexpressible 
colour  in  the  world ,  —  the  colour  of  glass ,  of  transparent  alabaster ,  of 
polished  marble,  and  lustrous  gold*. 

Over  the  principal  portal  are  *Foijb  Hobses  in  gilded  bronze,  5  ft.  in 
beight,  which  are  among  the  finest  of  ancient  bronzes,  and  the  sole  exist- 
ing specimen  of  an  ancient  quadriga.  They  probably  once  adorned  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Nero,  and  afterwards  that  of  Trajan.  Gonstantine  sent 
them  to  Constantinople,  whence  the  Doge  Dandolo  brought  them  to  Venice 
in  1204.  In  1797  they  were  carried  by  Napoleon  to  Paris,  where  they 
afterwards  graced  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  in 
1815  they  were  restored  to  their  former  position  by  Emp.  Francis. 

Facade.  "^Mosaics:  below,  over  the  principal  entrance,  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, executed  in  1836  \  on  the  right,  Smbarkation  of  the  body  of  St.  Mark 
at  Alexandria ,  and  its  Arrival  at  Venice ,  both  of  1660 ;  on  the  left,  the 
Veneration  of  the  saint,  of  1728,  and  Deposition  of  the  relics  of  the  saint 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  of  the  i3th  century.  —  Above,  on  the  left  and 
right,  are  four  mosl&ics  of  the  17th  cent.,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  Christ  in 
Hades,  Resurrection,  Ascension.  —  The  quaint  Sgolptubes,  especially  at 
the  main  entrance  (allegorical  representation  of  the  months,  etc.),  and  the 
Byzantine  reliefs  in  the  walls  deserve  notice.  Above  are  statues  of  the 
Evangelists  under  canopies;  at  the  end,  the  Annunciation;  above  the 
large  central  arch,  a  statue  of  Christ. 

Vestibule  (Atrio),  The  Mosaics  in  the  vaulting,  of  which  the  older 
are  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  the  18th  cent. ,  represent  Old  Testament 
subjects,  beginning  on  the  right :  1st  Dome,  Creation  of  the  World,  and 
Fall  of  Man;  in  the  following  arch,  the  Deluge;  2nd  Dome,  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  church,  St.  Mark,  executed  in  1545  by  the  brothers  Zuccati. 
—  The  three  red  slabs  in  the  pavement  commemorate  the  reconciliation 
between  Emp.  Fred.  Barbarossa  and  Pope  Alexander  III.,  effected  here 
on  23rd  July,  1177,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Doge  Seb.  Ziani.  Accord- 
ing to  an  old  tradition  the  emperor  kneeling  before  the  pope  said,  ^non 
tibi  sed  Petro\  to  which  the  pope  replied,  '«<  mihi  et  Petro\  —  In  the  next 
arch,  Noah,  and  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  3rd  Dome ,  History  of  Abraham ; 
4th  (comer)  Dome,  Joseph's  dream,  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren,  and  Jacob'^s 
lament;  5th  and  6th  Domes,  Joseph  in  Egypt;  7th  Dome,  History  of  Moses. 

The  middle  and  right  Bronte  Doors  are  adorned  with  figures  of 
saints  in  enamel  (niello)  work,  and  are  of  Byzantine  origin. 

The  ^'Interior  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  crossed  by  a  transept  with 
aisles,  with  five  domes  and  an  apse.  Its  charm  consists  in  the  beauty  of 
the  main  lines,  the  noble  perspectives,  and  the  magnificent  decoration. 
The  Pavement  of  stone  mosaic  dates  from  the  12th  century.  The  Mosaics 
have  lost  their  venerable  appearance  by  recent  restoration,  but  have  gained 
in  magnificence.  Above  the  door  are  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Mark 
(13th  cent.);  in  the  arch  above,  the  Apocalypse  by  Zueeato  (1579).  The 
foot  of  the  Binitier  on  the  right  is  enriched  with  fine  antique  reliefs. 
The  Mosaics  in  the  right  aisle  represent  Christ  in  Gethsemane,  with 
legends  of  the  Apostles  above  (12th  cent.);  ist  Dome,  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  in  the  left  aisle.  Paradise,  and  Martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
(16th  cent.).  At  the  entrance-door  of  the  left  aisle  is  a  gilded  Byzantine 
relief  of  the  Madonna  (10th  cent.),  and  the  Altar  by  the  central  pillar 
has  an  elegant  Byzantine  canopy.  The  Mosaics  in  the  central  dome  of 
the  nave  represent  the  Ascension,  and  those  on  the  S.  and  W.  ribs, 
scenes  from  the  Passion  (12th  cent.).    The  other   mosaics  are  chiefly  of 
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the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  By  the  screen,  right  and  left  of  the  approach 
to  the  high-altar,  are  two  Pulpits  (ambones)  in  coloured  marble,  one  placed 
on  nine,  the  other  on  eleven  columns.  On  the  Screen  are  fourteen  Statues 
in  marble  by  the  brothers  Mauegns  (1393):  St.  Mark,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Apostles,  with  a  gilded  Crucifix.  On  the  Rood  Arch  above,  ^Mosaics  by 
Tintoretto.  —  Left  Tbansspt  :  above,  on  the  left,  a  Mosaic  of  1542,  repre- 
senting the  genealogy  of  Mary;  fine  Benaissance  Altar ^  and  two  bronze 
Candelabra^  dating  from  1520.  Below  is  the  entrance  to  the  Capp$lla  di 
S.  Jsidoro,  with  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  admirably  restored.  —  The  Right 
Tkans£PT  also  contains  two  bronze  Vandelabra ,  of  tiie  end  of  the  16th 
century.  —  In  the  corner  is  the  entrance  to  the  Treasury  (see  below). 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  Choik  is  tasteful  Benaissance  panelling, 
above  which  are  six  reliefs  in  bronze  (three  on  each  side),  by  Jae.  San»o- 
vino^  from  the  life  of  St.  Mark.  To  the  left  is  the  new  throne  (Sedia 
Fatriarcale)  of  the  archbishop,  by  Saccardo  (1895).  —  On  the  balustrade  of 
the  Stalls  are  (centre)  the  four  Evangelists  in  bronze,  by  Sansovino^  and 
(sides)  four  Fathers  of  the  church,  by  Oirolamo  Caliari  (1614). 

The  Bigh  Altar  (Altare  Maggiore)  stands  beneath  a  canopy  of  verde 
antico,  borne  by  four  columns  of  marble  with  reliefs  of  the  11th  century. 
The  *Fala  d''Oro,  enamelled  work  with  jewels,  on  plates  of  gold  and  silver, 
executed  at  Constantinople  in  1105  for  the  front  of  an  altar,  forms  the 
altar-piece  i  it  was  re-arranged  in  the  i4th  cent,  and  furnished  with  Gothic 
additions.  It  is  uncovered  at  Easter  only,  but  is  shown  daily,  12-2, 
by  tickets  (25  c.)  obtained  on  the  first  floor  of  the  *Fabbrica'  of  St.  Mark's, 
reached  from  the  chapel  adjoining  the  choir  on  the  left  (tickets  for  the 
treasury  are  also  obtained  here).  Under  the  high-altar  repose  the  re- 
lics of  St.  Mark,  as  the  marble  slab  at  the  back  records.  —  Behind  the 
high-altar  is  a  second  Altar  with  four  spiral  columns  of  alabaster,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  of  which  the  two  white  ones  in 
the  middle  are  semi-transparent.  The  Mosaics  in  the  Dome  represent  Christ 
surrounded  by  Old  Testament  saints^  those  of  the  apse,  Christ  enthroned 
(1506).  The  door  leading  from  the  high-altar  to  the  sacristy  bears  reliefs 
of  the  Entombment  and  Besurrection  of  Christ,  and  admirable  heads  of 
Evangelists  and  Prophets  (said  to  be  portraits  of  the  leading  Venetian 
artists  of  the  time)  executed  in  bronze  by  Sansovino  (1556). 

The  Saobisty  (Sagrestia)^  to  the  left,  contains  some  fine  mosaics  on  the 
vaulting  (1524).  In  the  lunette  above  the  door  is  a  Madonna  by  M.  L.  Rixzo 
(1530).    Cabinets  with  inlaid  work  of  1523.  —  Crypt^  see  p.  257. 

To  the  right  of  the  high-altar :  Cappblla.  di  S.  Clbmbntb  ,  with  altar 
relief  of  the  16th  cent.,  representing  SS.  Ificholas,  James,  and  Andrew, 
and  the  Doge  Andr.  Gritti. 

In  the  right  aisle,  close  to  the  principal  entrance,  is  the  Battistero 
(closed,  Vs  fr)i  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  font  of  1545.  The  bronze 
lid,  adorned  with  fine  reliefs  by  Titiano  Minio  of  Padua  and  Desiderio  of 
Florence,  bears  a  bronze  statue  of  John  the  Baptist ,  by  Francesco  Segala 
(1565).  Opposite  the  door,  the  monument  of  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  (d.  1354). 
The  stone  over  the  altar  is  from  Mt  Tabor.  To  the  left  of  the  altar,  the 
Head  of  John  the  Baptist,  of  the  15th  cent.  ^  below  it  is  the  stone  on  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded.  The  mosaics  in  the  vaulting  date  from 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  In  the  central  dome,  Christ  commanding  his 
disciples  to  baptize  the  Gentiles  in  his  name  \  the  other  mosaics  are  chiefly 
from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist.  —  From  the  Baptistery  we  enter  the 
Oappella  Zeno,  containing  the  handsome  ^Monument  of  Cardinal  Giam- 
battista  Zeno  (d.  1501),  entirely  in  bronze,  designed  like  the  altar  by  the 
Lombard!  and  Aless.  Leopardi  (1505-15);  on  the  sarcophagus  is  the  figure 
of  the  cardinal,  over  lifesize ;  below  are  the  six  Virtues  by  Faolo  Savin. 
The  handsome  altar  and  canopy  are  also  cast  in  bronze,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  frieze  and  the  bases  of  the  columns.  Over  the  altar  are  groups 
in  bronze,  of  the  ^Madonna,  St.  Peter,  and  John  the  Baptist,  and  above,  a 
relief  of  God  the  Father ,  executed  by  the  Lombardi  and  cast  by  P.  0. 
Campanato  (1516);  on  the  altar  itself,  a  relief  of  the  Besurrection.  To  the 
right  and  left,  two  lions  in  coloured  marble. 

In  the  right  transept  is  the  entrance  to  the  Treasury  (  Tesoro  di  S.  Marco ; 
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open  daily,  except  festivals,  12-2^  25  c;  see  p.  25S):  in  front,  an  episcopal 
throne  of  the  7th  cent.,  with  symbolical  reliefs,  said  to  be  fiom  Grado 
(p.  311);  in  a  glass-case  to  the  left,  valuable  Byzantine  book-covers.  On 
the  table  to  the  left,  two  Gtothic  silver  candelabra;  adjacent,  to  the  right, 
bast  of  John  the  Baptist,  perhaps  of  the  11th  cent.  (?).  By  the  rear-wall 
is  an  antependium  in  beaten  silver  (14th  cent.).  In  the  cabinets  are  the 
sword  of  the  Doge  Horosini  (p.  250),  sumptuous  church-furniture,  works 
in  rock  crystal,  agate,  and  turquoise. 

The  (hypts,  recently  restored,  are  amongst  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
edifice  (entr.  from  the  Sacristy).  They  contain  a  multitude  of  short 
columns  of  Greek  marble,  and  in  the  middle  is  an  enclosure  with  marble 
railings  of  the  early  Christian  period.  (See  Robertson's  ^Bible  of  St.  Mark\) 

The  visitor  is  strongly  recommended  to  walk  round  the  Gallest  in- 
side the  church  in  order  to  inspect  the  mosaics  more  closely.  Ascent 
from  the  principal  portal  (adm.  SOc.)*  The  gallery  outside  the  church 
should  then  be  visited  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  bronze  horses. 

On  the  N.  side  of  St.  Mark's ,  under  the  arch  of  the  transept, 
is  the  marble  sarcophagus,  borne  by  lions,  of  Daniele  Maniny  pre- 
sident of  the  republic  in  1848  (d.  at  Paris,  1867).  —  Beyond  this 
the  Palazzo  Patriarcale,  occupied  by  the  Archbishop  since  1807 
(comp.  p.  256). 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  church  are  two  short  square  *PUasUr8^ 
with  Greek  monograms,  hrought  In  1256  from  the  church  of  St.  Saha 
at  Ptolemais  (6th  cent) ,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Venetians. 
From  the  Pieira  delBando,  a  block  of  porphyry  at  the  S.W.  comer, 
the  decrees  of  the  Repuhlic  were  promulgated.  Two  curious  Reliefs 
In  porphyry,  Immured  by  the  entrance  to  the  Palace  of  the  Doges, 
represent  two  pairs  of  knightly  figures  embracing  each  other.  They 
}ire  said  also  to  have  been  brought  from  Ptolemais  and  are  the  sub- 
ject of  Yarlous  more  or  less  apocryphal  legends  (see  Hare>* Venice', 
3rd  edit.,  p.  22). 

Opposite  St.  Mark's,  to  the  S.W.,  rises  the  isolated  square 
Oampanile  (di  S.  Marco),  322  ft  in  height  It  was  begun  in  888, 
rebuilt  in  1329,  provided  with  a  marble  top  in  1417,  and  in 
1617  crowned  with  the  figure  of  an  angel  nearly  16  ft.  high.  — 
The  Loggeita,  or  yestibule,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  campanile, 
erected  by  Sansovino  in  1540  and  lately  restored,  was  once  a  rendez- 
vous of  the  Nobili  and  afterwards  a  waiting-room  for  the  guards 
during  the  sessions  of  the  great  Council.  The  bronze  statues  of 
Peace,  *Mercury,  Apollo,  and  Pallas,  and  the  fine  reliefs  on  the  cop- 
ing, by  SanaovinOj  and  the  Bronze  Oateij  cast  in  1750,  deserve  in- 
spection.  In  the  interior  is  a  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John,  in 

terracotta  (formerly  gilded),  by  Sansovino. 

The  tower  is  always  open  (15  c.  for  each  person).  The  ascent  by  a 
winding  inclined  plane  of  8o  bends,  and  lastly  by  a  few  steps,  is  easy  and 
well-lighted.  At  the  top  is  stationed  a  fire-watchman  with  a  telescope. 
The  *View  embraces  the  city,  the  Lagune  (comp.  p.  253),  the  Alps,  and 
part  of  the  Adriatic;  W.  the  Monti  Eaganei  near  Padua  (p.  38^;  E.  in 
very  clear  weather  the  Istrian  Mts.,  rising  above  the  Adriatic,  a  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  early  in  the  morning  or  towards  sunset.  An  unexpected 
feature  in  the  view  is  that  but  one  of  the  canals  of  Venice  is  visible. 

The  Clock  Tower  (La  Torre  delV  Orologio),  on  the  opposite  side, 

at  the  E.  end  of  the  Old  Procuratie,  erected  in  1496,  probably  from 
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designs  by  the  Veronese  arcMtect  and  scnlptor  Ant,  Rizzo ,  rises 
over  a  lofty  gateway,  whicli  fonns  the  entrance  to  the  Merceria 
(p.  280).  On  the  platform  are  two  giants  in  bronze ,  who  strike 
the  hours  on  a  bell.  The  custodian  of  the  clock  explains  the  me- 
chanism (Y2^r.)}  entrance  under  the  archway  to  the  left,  Indicated 
by  a  notice. 

From  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Lagnne 
extends  the  *Pia»etta  (PL  H,  5,  6),  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Library,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Palace  of  the  Doges. 

The  former  **Library  (Ltbrerla  Vecchia),  now  united  with  the 
Procuratie  Nuove  to  form  the  royal  palace  (p.  264),  begun  by  San- 
sovino  In  1536,  Is  a  magnificent  building  of  the  16th cent.,  and  one 
of  the  finest  secular  edifices  In  Italy.  In  plan  It  consists  of  a  double 
colonnade  with  arches  and  embedded  columns.  In  the  upper  col- 
onnade the  arches  rest  upon  a  series  of  smaller  fluted  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order.  The  effect  is  so  fine  as  to  justify  certain  liberties 
Sansovino  has  taken,  such  as  that  of  enlarging  the  metopes  at 
the  expense  of  the  triglyphs  and  architrave.  The  caryatides  at 
the  main  portal  are  by  Al.  Vittoria.  The  Interesting  Interior  con- 
tains a  large  hall  with  celllng-palntlngs  by  P.  Veronese^  Schiavone, 
and  others,  and  wall-paintings  by  Tintoretto  and  Molinaru 

*The  Library  of  St.  Mark  remains  the  crowning  triumph  of  Venetian 
art  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  its  noble  doable  row  of  open  arches 
without  echoing  the  judgment  of  Palladio,  that  nothing  more  sumptuous 
or  beautiful  had  been  invented  since  the  age  of  ancient  Rome"  (J.  A.  Symonds), 

In  the  direction  of  the  Lagune  are  two  Qranite  Columns^  from 
Syria  or  Constantinople,  erected  here  In  1180;  one  of  them  bears 
the  Winged  Lion  of  St.  Mark  (shattered  at  Paris  in  1816,  but  put 
together  again  in  1893) ;  the  other,  St.  Theodore  on  a  crocodile, 
patron  of  the  ancient  republic,  placed  here  In  1329.  This  used 
to  be  the  place  of  execution,  and  for  centuries  was  shunned  as  a 
spot  of  ill  omen.  The  Venetian  phrase  '/Va  Marco  e  Todaro'  cor- 
responds to  our  'between  hammer  and  anvil'.  —  On  the  Lagune, 
between  the  Library  and  the  Royal  Garden,  Is  the  old  Zecea  (hence 
'zecchlno'  or  'sequin')  or  Mint,  also  built  by  Sansovino  in  1536. 
It  is  now  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  beautiful  Court  Is  always 
open. 

The  **Palace  of  the  Doges  (Palazzo  Ducale;  PI.  H,  5),  the  W. 

side  of  which  (82  yds.)  faces  the  Plazzetta,  and  the  S.  side  (78  yds.) 
the  Molo  and  the  Lagune,  Is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  814 
for  the  first  Doge  of  Venice,  afterwards  destroyed  five  times,  and 
as  often  re-erected  In  grander  style.  The  exterior,  lined  with  small 
slabs  of  coloured  marble,  and  with  two  pointed  arcades  of  107 
columns  (36  below,  71  above),  one  above  the  other,  was  thoroughly 
restored  In  1875-89.  The  S.  part  dates  from  the  14th  cent.  (1309 
et  seq.j  large  window,  1404),  while  the  W.  facade  Is  said  to  have 
been  built  In  1421-38  by  Giovanni  Buon  and  his  sons  Pantaleone 
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and  Bartolommeo  Buon  the  Elder,  The  upper  arcade^  called  'La 
Loggia\  is  remarkably  ricli.  From  between  the  two  colnmns  of 
red  marble  (9tli  and  lOtb  from  the  principal  portal)  the  Republic 
caused  its  sentences  of  death  to  be  proclaimed.  The  capitals  of 
the  short  columns  below  (which  have  no  bases)  are  richly  decorated 
^th  foliage,  figures  of  men,  and  animals.  On  the  corner-pillar 
oext  the  portal  are  interesting  figures  of  Numa  Pompilius,  Scipio, 
Emperor  Trajan  judging  the  cause  of  a  widow,  Justice,  Moses, 
etc. ,  all  with  inscriptions.  The  group  aboYe  these  is  the  ^Judgment 
of  Solomon  by  two  unknown  Florentines  (comp.  p.  260).  At  the 
corner  towards  the  Lagune,  Adam  and  Eve.  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  gives 
an  elaborate  description  of  these  sculptures  in  his  *Stones  of  Venice*, 
affirms  that  the  capital  under  this  group,  'in  the  workmanship  and 
grouping  of  its  foliage',  is,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  he  knows  in 
Europe.  At  the  S.E.  angle,  the  sin  of  Noah.  All  these  are  Gk)thic. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Piazzetta  facade  is  an  alto-relief  of  the  Lion  of 
St.  Mark  with  a  kneeling  figure  of  Doge  Andrea  Gritti  (1523-38), 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Radicals  in  1797  and  restored  by  Vr^ 
bano  Bottasso  in  1897.   Adjacent  is  a  Venetia  enthroned. 

The  transition  from  late-Gothic  to  Renaissance  forms  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fine  portal  adjoining  St.  Mark's,  built  in  1438-43 
by  Oiov.  and  Bart,  Buon  the  Elder.  It  is  called  *Porta  delta  Carta 
from  the  placards  which  announced  the  decrees  of  the  Republic 
here.  The  figure  of  Temperance,  below  to  the  left,  the  charming 
Putti,  climbing  among  the  Gothic  foliage  of  the  tympanum,  and  the 
figure  of  Justice,  above^  are  especially  attractive.  The  relief  of  the 
Lion  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Doge  Franc.  Foscari,  above  the  portal,  is 
modem  (comp.  p.  206). 

The  magnificent  *GonBT  was  begun  about  1486  by  Ant.  Rixzo^ 
continued  in  the  following  century  by  Pietro  Lombardo  and  Ant.  Sear^ 
po^tno,  but  only  partly  completed.  The  fiorid  facade  on  the  E.  side 
is  probably  by  Rizzo.  The  little  •Facade  adjoining  St.  Mark's  at  the 
N.E.  comer,  by  Otigl.  Bergamasco  (1520),  is  less  gorgeous,  but 
more  happily  proportioned.  Within  one  of  the  highest  windows  to 
the  left  was  the  prison  of  the  poet  Count  Silvio  Pellico  in  1822, 
before  he  was  removed  to  the  Spielberg  at  Briinn.  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  are  two  Cistem  Fronts  in  bronze,  of  1556  and  1559.  On 
the  fa^de  of  the  Clock  Tower j  to  the  right,  is  a  statue  of  the  Ven- 
etian general  Duke  Francis  Maria  I.  of  Urbino  by  the  Florentine 
sculptor  O,  Bandini,  The  other  statues  are  antique,  but  freely 
restored. 

The  richly  ornamented /fifca^a  dei  Oiganti,  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  palace,  derives  its  name  from  the  colossal  statues  of  Mars  and 
Neptune  at  the  top,  by  Sansovino (i66iy  On  the  highest  landing  of 
these  steps,  in  the  later  period  of  the  Republic,  the  doges  were 
crowned.  Opposite  are  beautiful  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve,  by  An- 
Umio  Rmo  (1462). 
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The  ♦Intbbiob  (admission,  see  p.  248 ;  office  on  tlie  first  floor, 
to  the  right)  is  another  prominent  specimen  of  Venetian  art. 
While  the  earliest  native  painters  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  the  great  masters  of  the  15th  and  16th  cent, 
were  chiefly  engaged  in  the  Palace  of  the  Doges.  As,  however, 
their  works  were  unfortunately  destroyed  hy  the  great  fire  of  1577, 
the  palace  now  forms  a  museum  of  later  masters  only,  such  as 
Tintoretto,  Palma  Oiovane,  and  Paolo  Veronese,  hut  it  still  presents 
a  most  hrilliant  display  of  Venetian  painting,  so  far  as  executed  for 
hehoof  of  the  state.  The  excellent  condition  of  the  paintings  is 
noteworthy  j  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  P.  Veronese  is  nowhere  hetter 
Illustrated.  Lists  of  the  pictures  are  placed  in  each  room  (except 
on  Sun.  and  holidays;  printed  description  50  c). 

We  ascend  the  Scala  dei  Giganti.  Around  the  upper  colonnade 
are  modern  busts  of  Venetian  scholars,  artists,  and  doges.  Tickets 
of  admission  are  sold  opposite  the  staircase  (see  p.  248).  To  the 
right  is  the  richly  decorated  Scala  d'Oro  of  Sansovino,  completed 
in  1577,  once  accessible  to  those  only  whose  names  were  entered 
as  *Nobili*  in  the  Golden  Book.  The  stucco-work  is  by  Al.  Vittoria, 
the  paintings  by  O,  B.  Franco.  By  this  staircase  we  ascend  on 
week-days  direct  to  the  upper  story.  —  The  next  staircase,  the  Scala 
dei  Censori,  is  the  entrance  on  Sundays  and  festivals  (p.  262). 

The  Ufpsb  Floob  contains  the  apartments  in  which  the  author- 
ities of  the  Republic  held  their  meetings,  and  which  retain  much 
of  their  ancient  splendour.  We  first  enter  a  small  anteroom,  the  — 

I.  Atmo  Quadrato,  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Tintoretto,  Doge 
Priuli  receiving  the  sword  of  justice.  On  the  walls,  portraits  of  sen- 
ators, also  by  Tintoretto.  —  To  the  right  is  the  — 

n.  Sala  dellb  Quattbo  Pobtb,  restored  in  1869 ;  architectonic 
decorations  hyPalladio,  1575.  Entrance-wall,  in  the  centre:  *Doge 
Ant.  Grimani  kneeling  before  Religion,  by  Titian  (a  late  work ;  ca. 
1555);  the  figures  at  the  sides  are  by  Marco  Vecelli,  The  side 
pictures  are  by  Titian's  pupils :  left,  Verona  conquered  by  the  Ven- 
etians in  1459,  by  Oiov.  Contarini.  Over  the  windows  in  the  en- 
trance-wall :  Neptune  strewing  the  treasures  of  the  deep  at  the  feet 
of  Venezia,  by  Tiepolo,  Exit-wall :  Arrival  of  Henry  HI.  of  France 
at  Venice,  hy  Andrea  Vicentino;  Doge  Oicogna  receiving  the  Persian 
ambassadors  in  1585,  by  QdbritU  Caliari,  son  of  P.  Veronese.  Mag- 
nificent ceiling :  stucco-work  by  Sansovino,  painting  by  Joe,  Tin- 
toretto and  others.  —  Next  we  enter  the  — 

in.  Anticollboio,  opposite  the  Atrio  Quadrate.  Architectonic 
decoration  and  fine  chimney-piece  designed  by  <S^camo«zt.  Opposite 
the  windows,  *Rape  of  Europa ,  by  P.  Veronese ;  Jacob's  return  to 
Canaan,  by  Bassano.  Wall  to  the  right:  Forge  of  Vulcan,  Mercury 
with  the  Graces ;  opposite  wall,  Minerva  driving  back  Mars ,  and 
Ariadne  and  Bacchus,  all  by  Jac.  Tintoretto. 

IV.  Sala  dbl  CoiiiiBoio.    On  the  left,  chimney-piece  with  sta- 
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tues  of  Hercules  and  Mercury,  by  Campagna.  Over  the  door,  Nup- 
tials of  St.  Catharine  (with  a  portrait  of  Doge  Franc.  DonJi)  ;  to  the 
left,  Virgin  in  glory  (with  Doge  Niccold  da  Ponte),  Adoration  of  the 
Saviour  (with  Doge  Alvise  Mocenigo),  all  by  Jac.  Tintoretto;  over 
the  throne,  a  memorial  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Lepanto,  ^Christ  in 
glory  (below,  Doge  Venier,  Venetia,  St.  Mark,  St.  Justina,  etc.), 
by  P.  Veronese;  opposite,  Prayer  of  Doge  Andrea  Gritti  to  the 
Virgin,  by  Tintoretto.  Ceiling-paintings  (considered  the  finest  in 
the  palace),  Neptune  and  Mars,  Faith,  •Venetia  on  the  globe  with 
Justice  and  Peace,  all  by  P.  Veronese. 

*Tlie  roof  Is  entirely  by  Paul  Veronese,  and  the  traveller  who  really 
loves  painting  ought  to  get  leave  to  come  to  this  room  whenever  he  chooses 
and  should  pass  the  sunny  summer  mornings  there  again  and  again  .... 
He  will  no  otherwise  enter  so  deeply  into  the  heart  of  Venice'.  —  Ruskin. 

V.  Sala  del  Senato.  Over  the  throne,  Descent  from  the 
Cross  by  Jac.  Tintoretto,  with  portraits  of  the  Doges  Pietro  Lando 
and  Marc  Antonio  Trevisano ;  on  the  wall,  to  the  left,  Doge  Seb. 
Venier  before  Venetia,  Doge  Cicogna  in  presence  of  the  Saviour, 
Venetia  on  the  Lion  against  Europa  on  the  Bull  (an  allusion  to  the 
League  of  Cambrai,  see  p.  249),  all  by  Palma  Oiovane;  Doge  Pietro 
Loredan  imploring  the  aid  of  the  Virgin,  by  Jac.  Tintoretto.  Above 
the  exit,  Christ  in  glory,  with  Doges  Lorenzo  and  Girolamo  Priuli, 
by  Palma  Giovane.  Central  ceiling-painting :  Venice,  Queen  of  the 
Sea,  by  Dom.  Tintoretto. 

Beyond  this  room  (to  the  right  of  the  throne)  is  the  Anti- 
CHiESBTTA  to  the  chapol  of  the  Doges,  containing  two  pictures  by  J. 
Tintoretto  J  SS.  Jerome  and  Andrew,  and  SS.  Louis,  Margaret,  and 
George.  —  In  the  Chapel,  over  the  altar,  a  Madonna  by  Sansovino. 
On  the  entrance-wall,  Bonifazio  II.  (Previtali?),  Israelites  crossing 
the  Red  Sea;  Bonifazio  II.,  Christ  teaching  in  the  Temple;  after 
Oiorgione  (?),  Christ  in  Hades.  Exit-wall,  In  the  Style  of  Bcceac^ 
cino,  Madonna;  School  of  Qiov.  Bellini,  Madonna,  in  an  elaborate 
landscape  (retouched) ;  Paris  BordZne  (?),  Body  of  Christ,  with  two 
angels;  above,  P.  Veronese,  Forest  -  landscape ;  Early  Netherlands 
School,  Mocking  of  Christ.  —  We  return  through  the  Sala  del  Sen- 
ato, and  from  the  Sala  della  Quattro  Porte  pass  through  an  anteroom 
(left)  to  the  — 

VI.  Sala  del  Consiolio  dei  Dieoi  (comp.  p.  249).  Entrance 
wall :  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  Doge  Ziani  (p.  255),  the  conqueror 
of  Emp.  Fred.  Barbarossa,  by  Jac.  Bassano;  opposite,  the  Peace  of 
Bologna  between  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  Emp.  Charles  V.,  1529, 
by  Marco  Vecelli.  Back-wall:  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Aliense. 
Ceiling-paintings,  partly  copies  of  Veronese  and  partly  by  Zelotti  and 
others ;  the  *01d  Man  supporting  his  head  with  his  hand  (at  the 
back)  is  by  P.  Veronese  himself. 

VII.  Sala  DELLA  BrSBOLA,  ante-chamber  of  the  three  Inquisitors 
of  the  Republic.  On  the  entrance-wall  (the  present  egress)  an  opening, 
formerly  adorned  with  a  lion's  head  in  marble,  into  the  mouth  of  which 
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(Boeea  di  Leone)  secret  notices  were  thrown.  This  room  contains 
two  pictures  by  Aliense:  on  the  entrance- wall,  Taking  of  Brescia, 
1426,  opposite,  Taking  of  Bergamo,  1427 ;  chimney-piece  by  Sanso- 
vinoj  opposite.  Doge  L.  Donate  kneeling  before  the  Madonna,  by 
Marco  Vecelli,  On  the  ceiling,  St.  Mark  surrounded  by  angels,  by 
Paolo  Veronese  (a  copy).  —  The  room  to  the  right  is  the  — 

VIII.  Sala  dbi  Capi  (the  three  heads  of  the  Council  of  Ten). 
Central  ceiling- painting,  an  angel  driving  away  the  vices,  of  the 
school  of  Paolo  Veronese;  chimney-piece  by  SansovinOj  with  carya- 
tides by  Pietro  da  Salb,  To  the  left,  PietJi  by  Oiov,  Bellini  (1472). 
On  the  entrance-wall :  Madonna  and  Child,  two  saints,  and  Doge 
Leon.  Loredan,  by  Vine.  Catena. — We  now  return  to  the  Sala  della 
Bussola  and  descend  to  the  — 

Cbntbal  Floob,  to  which  the  Scala  del  Censor!  leads  direct  (on 
Sun.  and  holidays,  see  p.  260).  To  the  right  is  the  Archaeological 
Museum  (p.  264),  to  the  left  is  the  Library  (p.  258),  and  in  front 
is  the  — 

Sala  dbl  Maooiob  Consiolio,  55  yds.  long,  26  yds.  broad, 
47  ft.  high,  which  was  the  assembly-hall  of  the  Oreat  Council,  The 
balcony  affords  a  ♦View  of  the  lagoons,  with  the  islands  of  S.  Giorgio 
and  the  Giudecca  opposite,  and  the  Lido  to  the  left.  The  ceiling 
paintings,  which  represent  battles  of  the  Venetians,  are  by  P.  Vero- 
nese, Franc.  BassanOyJac.  Tintoretto  J  and  Palma  Qiovane;  the  best 
are  *Venice  crowned  by  Fame  (in  the  large  oval  next  the  entrance) 
by  Paolo  Veronese,  and  Doge  Niccol5  da  Ponte  in  the  presence  of 
Venice,  with  the  senate  and  ambassadors  of  the  conquered  cities 
(in  the  rectangle  in  the  centre),  by  Jac.  Tintoretto.  On  the  frieze 
are  the  portraits  of  76  doges,  beginning  vdth  Obelerio  Antenoreo 
(d.  810),  —  On  the  E.  wall,  above  Guariento's  frescoes  (p.  251), 
Jac,  Tintoretto^ s  Paradise,  the  largest  oil-painting  in  the  world, 
with  a  bewildering  multitude  of  figures,  many  of  the  heads  of 
which  are  admirable.  —  On  the  walls  are  21  large  scenes  from  the 
history  of  the  Republic  by  Leandro  and  Francesco  Bassano,  Paolo 
Veronese,  Jacopo  and  Domenico  Tintoretto,  etc.  These  pictures  con- 
sist of  two  series.  The  first  illustrates  in  somewhat  boastful  fashion 
the  life  of  Doge  Sehastiano  Ziani  (1173-79),  who  accorded  an  asylum 
to  Pope  Alexander  III.  (comp.  p.  265)  and  (in  league  with  the 
towns  of  Lombardy)  resisted  the  imperial  demands;  the  second 

depicts  the  exploits  of  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo  (p.  248). 

The  first  series  begins  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  to  the  right  of 
the  entrance,  and  runs  to  the  left  towards  the  opposite  end:  1.  Meeting 
of  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  Doge  Ziani  at  the  Monastery  della  Carit&^ 
2.  Parting  audience  of  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Pope  and  the  Doge  on  their 
departure  for  Parma,  both  by  Pupil*  of  Paolo  Veronese;  3.  (above  the 
window)  Presentation  of  the  consecrated  candle,  by  Leandro  Bastano;  4. 
Ambassadors  of  the  Pope  and  the  Doge  presenting  to  Emp.  Fred.  Barba- 
rossa  a  petition  for  cessation  of  hostilities,  by  Jac.  Tintoretto  i  5.  The 
Pope  presenting  a  sword  to  the  Doge,  by  Franc.  Bassano;  6.  (above  the 
window)  Departure  of  the  Doge  with  the  papal  benediction,  by  Paolo 
Fiammingof  7.  Battle  of  Salvore  (Pirano),  defeat  of  the  Imperial  fleet,  and 
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capture  of  Otho,  the  Emperor's  son,  1177,  by  Dom.  Tintoretto;  8.  (above 
the  door)  The  Doge  presenting  the  captive  Otho  to  the  Pope,  by  Andrea 
Vicentino;  9.  Pope  Alexander  permits  Otho  to  repair  to  his  lather  in  order 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  by  Paltna  Oiovane;  10.  Fred.  Barbarossa  kneeling 
before  the  Pope  (p.  255),  by  Federigo  Zuecaro;  11.  (above  the  door)  Con- 
clusion of  peace  between  the  Pope,  Doge,  and  Emperor  at  Ancona,  by 
Oirolamo  Oambarato.  —  On  the  end-wall,  12.  The  Pope  presents  gifts  to 
the  Doge,  including  the  ring,  the  symbol  of  supremacy  with  which  the 
Doge  annually  *  wedded  the  Adriatic**,  1177,  by  Cfiulio  dal  Moro. 

The  series  of  pictures  in  honour  of  Doge  Dandolo  also  begins  on  the 
entrance-wall,  to  which  we  return  after  seeing  the  hrst  series.  They  run 
from  left  to  right :  1.  The  Doge  and  French  Crusaders  swear  alliance  at 
St.  Mark's  in  1201  for  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Land,  by  Giov.  Le  Clerc; 

2.  Storming  of  Zara  in  1202,  by  Andrea  Vicentino;  3.  Surrender  of  Zara 
in  1202,  by  Dom.  Tintoretto  (over  the  door  to  the  balcony) ;  4.  Alexius, 
son  of  the  dethroned  Greek  Emp.  Isaac  Angelus ,  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
Venetians  for  his  father  in  1202,  by  Andrea  Vicentino ;  5.  Taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Venetians  and  French,  1208,  by  PaUna  Oiovane;  6. 
Second  capture  of  Constantinople,  in  1204,  by  Dom.  Tintoretto;  7.  Count 
Baldwin  of  Flanders  elected  Greek  Emperor,  1204,  by  Andr.  Vicentmo; 
8.  Coronation  of  Baldwin  by  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo,  1204,  h'y  Alienee.  (Above 
this  a  black  tablet  on  the  frieze  among  the  portraits  of  the  Doges  bears 
the  inscription:  Hie  est  locus  Marini  Faleihri  decapitaii  pro  eriminibus; 
comp.  p.  249.)  —  Lastly:  9.  Return  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Contarini  from  his 
victory  over  the  Genoese  fleet  near  Chioggia,  1880,  by  Paolo  Veronese, 

The  CoBRiDOB  contains  a  bust  of  the  Emp.  Francis  and  por- 
traits of  several  senators.  —  The  Sala  dello  Sobutinio,  or  Voting 
Hcdl,  is  decorated  similarly  to  the  preceding  room.  The  balcony 
affords  a  good  yiew  of  Sansoyino's  Library. 

On  the  frieze  are  portraits  of  the  last  39  doges,  from  Pietro  Loredan 
(1567-70)  down  to  Lod.  Manin  (1797).  Entrance-wall:  Last  Judgment,  by 
Palma  Oiovane^  with  portraits  of  his  wife  (in  blue)  in  Heaven,  Purgatory, 
and  Hell;  above,  Prophets,  by  A.  Vicentino.  Left  wall,  towards  the  Piaz- 
zetta:  1.  Victory  over  King  Roger  of  Sicily,  1148,  by  M.  Vecelli;  2.  (beyond 
the  door)  Subjugation  of  Tyre  under  Domenico  Hichieli  in  1125,  by  Alienee; 

3.  Victory  of  Hichieli  over  the  Turks  at  Jaffa,  1123,  by  Sante  Peranda; 

4.  Victory  in  the  Lagoons  over  Pepin,  son  of  Charlemagne,  in  815;  5.  Siege 
of  Venice  by  Pepin  in  809,  both  by  A.  Vicentino.  —  Opposite  the  entrance: 
Jfonument  to  Doge  Francesco  Morosini  *Peloponnesiacus\  who  in  1684-90 
conquered  the  Horea  and  Athens  (p.  250).  —  Kieht  wall:  6.  Lazzaro  Moce- 
nigo  defeats  the  Turks  near  the  Dardanelles,  1656,  by  P.  Liheri;  7.  (over 
the  window  towards  the  court),  Destruction  of  Margaritino,  1571,  by  Pietro 
Bellotti;  8.  Battle  of  Lepanto,  1571;  9.  (over  the  second  window),  Conquest 
of  Cattaro  during  the  war  against  Genoa,  1378,  both  by  A.  Vicentino; 
10.  Recapture  of  Zara,  1346,  by  /.  Tintoretto.  —  On  the  ceiling,  other 
scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

The  celebrated  Lib&aby  of  St.  Mabk  {Bibliotheca  Marciana ; 
open  daily,  9-4,  in  summer  9-5 ;  special  permission  necessary  for 
the  MSS.  and  codices)  contains  350,000  printed  yolumes  and  about 
10,000  MSS.  Among  the  treasures  exhibited  in  the  show-cases  are 
«ome  splendid  Byzantine  book-covers  of  the  9-1 1th  cent.,  a  copy 
of  Dante  of  the  second  half  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  numerous  minia- 
tures, and  the  *Breviario  Qrimani,  a  famous  early-Flemish  breyiary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  with  beautiful  miniatures  by 
Gerard  Horenbout  and  Lievin  yan  Lathem.  On  the  ceiling,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Paolo  Veronese,    Above  the  door  is  a  portrait  of 
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Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (p.  282),  by  Da  Ponte,  —  The  reading-room  is  open 
to  the  public. 

The  Abohaologioal  Musbum,  founded  in  1846,  occupies  the 
rooms  in  which  the  doges  resided  down  to  the  close  of  the  16th 
century.  It  contains  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  sculptures  in  marble, 
most  of  them  brought  home  as  booty  by  the  Venetians  from  their 
campaigns,  and  also  many  more  recent  acquisitions. 

I.  Boom  (Galleria  dlngreaso).  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  two  can- 
delabram-baaea  with  armed  Cupids  \  Apollo  resting,  a  large  figure  \  Bacchus 
and  satyr.  Opposite  Ihe  entrance,  Colossal  Heads  of  a  male  and  female 
satyr.    By  the  exit.  Statues  of  two  Muses. 

II.  Boom  (Camera  degli  Scarlatti).  Fine  wooden  ceiling.  Chimney 
piece  by  Pietro  Lotnbardo.  Three  pictures  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  by 
Jacobelh  del  Fiore  (1416),  Donato  (1459).  and  VUt.  Carpaceio  (1516).  Por- 
traits of  Doges,  including  one  of  Marino  Grimani  by  Tintoretto.  Busts 
of  the  Dogea  Andrea  Vendramin  and  Franc.  Foscari,  the  latter  a  frag- 
ment of  the  reliefs  over  the  Porta  della  Carta  (p.  259),  demolished  by  the 
Badicals  in  1797. 

III.  Boom  (Sala  dello  Scudo).  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  closed 
Sala  dei  Filosofi,  the  famous  *Map  of  the  world  by  the  Camaldulensian 
monk  Fra  Mauro,  1457-59;  adjacent,  to  the  right,  six  tablets  of  carved  wood 
from  the  planisphere  of  Hadji  Mehemet  of  Tunis  (1559),  captured  by  the 
Venetians  in  the  17th  century.  On  the  walls,  other  old  maps.  —  The 
door  to  the  left  leads  into  the  — 

IV.  Boom  (Sala  dei  Busti),  with  a  fine  wooden  ceiling  and  chimney 
piece  (16th  cent.).  Numerous  basts  of  Boman  emperors  (the  best  Vitellius, 
opposite  the  entrance).  —  We  now  pass  in  a  straight  direction  into  the  — 

V.  Boom  (Sala  dei  Bronzi),  also  with  chimney-piece  and  ceiling  of  the 
16ih  century.  Small  sculptures  in  marble,  bronze,  and  ivory.  Dies  for 
Venetian  coins.  Greek  vases.  In  the  middle,  Egyptian  antiquities.  By 
the  window,  a  narwhal-horn,  with  carvings. 

VI.  Boom  (Stanza  degli  Stucchi),  decorated,  like  B.  VII,  with  stucco 
reliefs  of  the  18th  century.  Pictures:  Jac.  Tintoretto  (?),  Henri  III.  of 
France;  Bonifaxio  II..  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  —  To  the  right  is  the  — 

vn.  Boom  (Sala  aei  Filosofi).  From  the  steps  of  the  staircase  by  the 
right  wall  we  see  an  interesting  'Fresco  of  St.  Christopher,  by  Titian^ 
painted  about  1524.  In  the  wall  of  an  adjacent  corridor  is  a  memorial  of 
the  monument  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  banished 
by  Bichard  II.  The  Duke  died  at  Venice  in  1399  and  was  buried  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  S.  Marco  (p.  256).  His  body  was  removed  to  England  in  1533,  while 
his  monumental  tombstone  remained  in  situ  till  1840,  when  it  also  was  taken 
to  England.  —  The  door  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  this  room  leads  to  the  — 

VIII.-X.  Booms  (Stanze  del  Doge).  Bound  the  walls  of  the  first  rooms 
are  bronze  sculptures  of  the  Benaispaiice:  Tiziano  A$petti^  Busts  of  Marc- 
antonio  Bragadin  (p.  250)  and  Marco  Barbarigo  (d.  1571);  Al.  Leopardi(^\ 
Assumption  and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  reliefs  from  the  destroyed  mon- 
ument of  the  Doges  Marco  and  Agost.  Barbarigo  in  the  Carit4;  EicciOy 
Four  scenes  from  Ihe  legend  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  (opposite)  Tabernacle 
door  from  the  church  of  St.  Servus  (destroyed  in  1812);  Ricdo,  St.  Martin; 
Camelio,  Battle-scenes.  Tullio  Lombardo,  Tomb-relief  in  marble;  Doge^s 
hat  (corno  ducale).  In  the  show-cases  are  plaques  by  Pisanello,  Matteo  de* 
Pasti^  SperandiOf  Leone  Leoni^  and  others;  Venetian  coins.  In  the  middle, 
coins  (oselle,  p.  291)  from  Murano,  ivory  reliefs,  and  cameos  (among  them, 
Zeus  Aigiochos).  —  In  the  next  room  is  a  chimney-piece  by  Fietro  Lorn- 
hardo.  Antiquities :  so-called  Odysseus,  by  the  window  of  the  entrance 
wall;  oppo5>ite  the  windows,  Bape  of  Ganymede,  a  Boman  work,  ftreely 
restored;  Leda  with  the  Swan;  Apollo.  By  the  exit-wall,  three  *Con- 
quered  Gauls,  resembling  the  Dying  Gladiator  at  Bome  and  similar  statues 
at  Naples,  ancient  copies  of  the  groups  erected  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
by  AtUlus,  King  of  Pergamum,  about  B.C.  239,  after  his  victory  over  the 
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Gauls  at  Sardes.  Cupid  bending  his  bow,  perhaps  after  Lypippus.  —  The 
third  room  also  contains  ancient  marbles.  By  the  entrance-wall,  indif- 
ferent reproduction  of  the  archaistic  Diana  at  Naples;  lower  part  of  a 
colossal  seated  female  figure,  of  the  Augustan  or  Hellenistic  period.  — 
We  now  pass  through  the  Sala  dello  Scudo  into  the  — 

XI.  Boom  (Stanza  dei  Bassorelievi).  Entrance-wall,  immediately  to 
the  right,  Fragment  of  a  Greek  tomb-relief.  Farther  on,  "'Fragment  of  an 
Attic  frieze  of  a  naval  battle,  belonging  to  the  similar  relief  mentioned  at 
p.  189;  above  it,  Front  of  a  child's  sarcophagus,  with  the  story  of  Cleobis 
and  Biton,  restored  at  the  top  and  bottom.  In  the  comer,  'Square  Altar, 
perhaps  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  with  charming  representations  of  satyrs. 
On  the  exit-wall,  in  the  middle,  Front  of  a  Boman  sarcophagus,  represent- 
ing the  death  of  the  children  of  Niobe;  to  the  left.  Warrior  sacrificing; 
Greek  votive-relief  to  Theseus,  unfinished,  and  partly  retouched;  other 
reliefs  and  inscriptions. 

We  now  descend  the  staircase  and  beyond  the  Scala  dei  Gensorl 
(p.  260)  pass  throngh  the  second  door  to  the  right  (marked  'Prigl- 
oni'),  from  which  a  narrow  passage  leads  to  the  lofty  Bridge  of 
Sighs  (^Ponte  dei  Sospiri;  PI.  H,  5),  which  was  constructed  by 
Ant,  Contino  in  1596-1606  and  connects  the  Palace  of  the 
Doges  with  the  Carceri  or  Prigioni  Criminali,  built  in  1512-97  by 
Ant,  da  Ponte.  These,  the  prison  for  ordinary  criminals,  are  still 
in  use,  while  the  notorious  Piomhiy  or  prisons  under  the  leaden  roof 
of  the  Palace,  were  destroyed  in  1797.  A  staircase  descends  from 
the  above-mentioned  passage  to  the  Pozzi,  a  series  of  gloomy  dun- 
geons, with  a  torture-chamber  and  the  place  of  execution  for  po- 
litical criminals.  Too  much  sentiment  need  not  be  wasted  on  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  as  the  present  structure  —  that  'pathetic  swindle' 
as  Mr.  Howells  calls  it  — ,  serving  merely  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Criminal  Courts  and  the  Criminal  Prison,  has 
probably  never  been  crossed  by  any  prisoner  whose  name  is  worth 
remembering  or  whose  fate  deserved  our  sympathy. 

A  good  survey  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  and  of  the  handsome  E. 
side  of  the  Doges'  Palace,  more  harmonious  in  appearance  than  the 
W.  side,  with  a  basement  of  facetted  stone,  is  obtained  from  the 
small  piazza  in  front  of  the  Pal.  Trevisani  (see  p.  283)  or  from  the 
Fonte  delta  Paglia,  which  connects  the  Molo  with  the  adjacent  Biva 
degli  Schiavoni  (PI.  H,  I,  5),  a  quay  paved  with  unpolished  marble. 
This  quay  presents  a  busy  scene,  being  the  most  popular  lounge  in 
Venice.  In  1887  It  was  embellished  with  an  equestrian  Statue  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  II,,  by  E.  Ferrari ;  at  the  back  of  the  pedestal  is 
Venetia  enslaved ,  in  front  Venetia  liberated.  The  Uttel  Danteli 
(p.  242)  was  the  home  of  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Georges  Sand  in 
1833.  —  Beyond  the  next  bridge  rises  the  church  of  S.  Maeia  della 
PiBTA  (PI.  I,  5):  in  the  high-choir,  above  the  principal  entrance, 
♦Christ  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  by  Moretto;  on  the  ceiling, 
Victory  of  the  Faith,  by  Tiepolo.  Near  this  church  is  the  Casa  del 
Peirarca^  presented  by  the  Republic  to  Petrarch  in  1362. 

For  the  adjoining  churches  of  S.  Zaccaria,  S.  Giorgio  dei  Oreci, 
and  S.  Giovanni  in  Bragora,  see  pp.  284,  288 ;  for  the  Arsenal, 
8.  Biagio,  and  the  Qiardini  Pubblici,  see  pp.  288^  289. 
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b.   The  Academy. 

The  **Aecademia  di  Belle  Arti  (PI.  E,  6)  occupies  the  old 
Scuola  di  S,  Maria  della  Carit^,  the  assembly-hall  of  this,  the  oldest 
brotherhood  in  Venice  (founded  1260),  which  lies  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  close  by  the  iron  bridge  (steamboat-station,  p.  244),  and 
may  be  reached  on  foot  from  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  in  10  min. 
(comp.  p.  297).  The  entrance  is  to  the  right,  under  a  figure  of 
Minerva  with  the  lion,  whence  we  ascend  the  staircase.  (Admission, 
seep.  248;  catalogue  1  fr.)  Permission  to  copy,  free  tickets  for 
artists,  etc.,  obtained  at  the  office  (court  of  the  doge's  palace,  first 
floor,  on  the  right).  The  numbers  over  the  doors  apply  in  each  case 
to  the  following  rooms. 

The  gallery,  which  was  founded  in  1798,  chiefly  contains 
pictures  by  Venetian  masters.  The  ordinary  visitor  will  be  most 
interested  in  those  of  the  Bellini  and  the  great  masters  of  the 
following  period.  The  historical  paintings  by  Oentile  Bellini  and 
Carpaccio  in  Rooms  XV  and  XVI  present  a  lifelike  picture  of 
ancient  Venice,  while  the  brilliance  of  their  colouring  makes  us 
forget  the  poverty  of  their  execution  and  the  want  of  individ- 
uality in  their  figures  and  groups.  It  is  instructive  to  compare 
the  Venetian  manner  with  the  mode  in  which  contemporary  Flor- 
entine artists  arrange  their  groups  and  describe  historical  events. 
In  the  case  of  the  numerous  pictures  of  Giovanni  Bellini  (Room 
II,  No.  38 ;  Room  XVII,  No.  596,  etc.)  the  attention  is  chiefly  ar- 
rested by  his  'santa  conversazione'  (p.  251),  by  the  beauty  of  his 
nude  figures,  and  by  his  vigorous  though  not  very  saint-like  male 
figures.  A  picture  by  Boecaceino  da  Cr«mona (Room XVII,  No.  600), 
a  little-known  master  of  the  earlier  school,  is  one  of  the  best  of  that 
j>eriod.  Palma  Vecchio  is  not  represented  here  by  his  best  works. 
On  the  other  hand  Roeco  Marconi's  Descent  from  the  Cross  (R. 
VII,  No.  166)  is  one  of  his  finest  efforts.  Titian's  masterpiece,  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (R.  II,  No.  40),  requires  no  comment ; 
the  glowing  rapture  of  the  apostles,  the  jubilant  delight  of  the 
angels,  the  beaming  bliss  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  colouring  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  eye  of  every  beholder. 
The  gallery  comprises  what  is  perhaps  the  earliest  known  work  of 
this  master ,  and  his  last ,  uncompleted  creation :  the  Visitation 
and  the  Piet^.  His  Presentation  in  the  Temple  (R.  XX,  No.  626) 
is  also  very  attractive  owing  to  the  spirited  grouping  and  the  beauty 
of  the  individual  figures.  Bonifaxio  Vs  wealth  of  colour  is  displayed 
in  the  Story  of  Dives  (R.  X,  No.  291),  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
(R.  X,  No.  319),  and  his  small  Madonna  (R.  X,  No.  269).  The 
Miracle  of  St.  Mark  (R.  II,  No.  42)  by  Tintoretto^  and  the  Supper 
in  the  house  of  Levi  (R.  IX,  No.  203)  by  Paolo  Veronese^  are  spe- 
cially interesting. 

The  ticket-office  is  in  the  hall  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  on  the 
right.    The  double  staircase  ends  in  — 


Room  I  (Maestri  Piimitlvt).  The  finely  mveil  Renslgeance  celling 
(end  of  10th  eeut.)  is  ladomed  with  piintings  by  Paolo  VcToncie 
itTilDmi.  Campagnala.   Pictnree  of  the  lj-15thceut.,  eome  in  fine 


(Paolo  Veronese) 


origiuftl  flames.  On  the  eutr&nce-wall:  16.  Jaeohtllo  del  Fiore, 
Allegory  of  Justice.  To  the  right;  10.  Lorenzo  Venesiano,  Altar-piece 
In  eectloDa  (in  the  centre  the  Annunciation,  1358;  above  it,  God 
thePathet  by  Franc.  Biiiolo');  1.  Jac.  del  Fiore,  Cotonatioii  of  the 
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Virgin ;  33.  Ant.  Vharini  and  Oiov.  Alemarmo,  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  in  an  aBsembly  of  saints,  in  the  centre  'pntti'  with  instru- 
ments of  torture  (1440 ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  original ; 
comp.  the  picture  in  S.  Pantaleone,  p.  296).  To  the  left:  24.  Mich. 
iamftertini  (Bologna ;  16th  cent.),  Altar-piece,  with  scenes  from  the 
Legend  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  predelle. 

Room  II  (Sala  dell' Assunta) :  **1.  Titian,  Assumption  ('As- 
sunta*),  painted  in  1516-18  for  the  Frari  (p.  293),  whose  high- 
altar  it  once  adorned,  and  several  times  restored. 

^There  is  nothing  so  remarkable  in  this  enchanting  picture  as  the  con- 
trast between  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  results,  and  the  science  with 
which  these  results  are  brought  about.  Focal  concentration  is  attained  by 
perspective  science,  applied  alike  to  lines  and  to  atmosphere,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  deep  and  studied  intention  is  discoverable  in  the  subtle 
distribution  of  radiance  and  gloom.  .  .  .  Something  indescribable  strikes 
us  in  the  joyful  innocence  of  the  heavenly  company  whose  winged  units 
crowd  together  singing,  playing,  wondering  and  praying,  some  in  light, 
some  in  half  light,  others  in  gloom,  with  a  spirit  of  life  moving  in  them 
that  is  quite  delightful  to  the  mind  and  the  eye.  Like  the  bees  about 
their  queen  this  swarm  of  angels  rises  with  the  beauteous  apparition  of 
the  Virgin,  whose  noble  face  is  transfigured  with  gladness,  whose  step  is 
momentarily  arrested  as  she  ascends  on  the  clouds,  and  with  upturned 
face  and  outstretched  arms  longs  for  the  heaven  out  of  which  the  Eternal 
looks  down.  To  this  central  point  in  the  picture  Titian  invites  us  by  all 
the  arts  of  which  he  is  a  master.  . .  .  The  apostles  we  observe  are  in 
shade.  An  awfully  inspired  unanimity  directs  their  thoughts  and  eyes 
from  the  tomb  round  which  they  linger  to  the  circle  of  clouds  beauti- 
fully supported  in  its  upward  passage  by  the  floating  shapes  of  the 
angels.  The  lifelike  semblance  of  nature  in  these  forms,  and  the  marvellous 
power  with  which  their  various  sensations  of  fear,  devotion,  reverent 
wonder,  and  rapture  are  expressed,  raise  Titian  to  a  rank  as  high  as  that 
held  by  Raphael  and  Michaelangelo.''  —  G.  dt  C. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  36.  Cima  da  Conegliano ,  Madonna 
enthroned,  with  saints  and  angels  making  music;  ♦37.  Paolo  Vero- 
n«8c.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints. — *38.  Giov.  Bellini^  Madonna 
enthroned,  in  a  richly  decorated  niche,  with  SS.  Sebastian  and 
Dominic  and  a  bishop  to  the  right,  and  Job,  St.  Francis,  and  John 
the  Baptist  to  the  left;  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  are  three  angels. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  artist  —  *39.  Marco  Basaiti, 
Call  of  James  and  John,  the  Sons  of  Zebedee,  dating  from  1510  and 
marking  with  No.  69  in  Room  V,  painted  the  same  year,  the  highest 
level  reached  by  Basaiti  under  the  influence  of  Giov.  Bellini.  — 
On  the  right  wall,  ♦42.  Jac,  Tintoretto^  St.  Mark  rescuing  a  slave; 
43.  Tintoretto,  Fall  of  Man.  On  the  entrance-wall,  44.  Carpaccio, 
Presentation  in  the  Temple.  Over  the  door,  46.  Paolo  Veronese, 
Ceres  offering  her  gifts  to  the  enthroned  Venetia.  —  The  steps 
lead  to  — 

Room  III  (Scuole  Varie  Italiane).  Entrance-wall :  47.  Piero  deUa 
Francesco ,  St.  Jerome  with  the  donor ;  62.  Spagnoletto,  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  Opposite :  66.  Qa/rofalo,  Madonna  in  clouds, 
with  four  saints  (15181.  — The  door  opposite  the  entrance  leads  to  — 

Room  IV  (Disegni),  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Benedetto  Caliari 
(Assumption)  and  Tintoretto  (Allegories).    By  the  entrance- wall. 
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in  Case  62,  are  drawings  by  Albert  Diirer^  Hans  Baldung  Grien,  etc. 
In  the  centre,  in  Gases  33-42,  is  the  so-called  ^Sketch  Book  of 
RaphaeV  (of  doubtful  genuineness).  By  the  back-wall,  in  the  show- 
cases: B.  Raphael,  Apollo  and  Marsyas;  4  and  7.  Drawings  by  Michael 
Angela.  Farther  on,  ♦Drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ,  including 
some  of  his  famous  caricatures.  —  "We  now  return  to  Room  III  and 
pass  to  the  left  into  — 

Room  V  (dei  Belliniani).  Entrance-wall:  68.  Ma^eo  Basaiii, 
SS.  James  and  Anthony;  ♦69.  Ba$aitif  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives 
(see  No.  39,  in  Room  II);  70.  Andrea  PrevUali,  Madonna  with  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Catharine.  To  the  left:  no  number,  Basaifi, 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  (1620?);  76.  Marco  Marziaie,  Supper 
atEmmaus  (1506);  93.  Franc.  BUsolo,  Presentation  in  the  Temple; 
80.  Bart.  Montagna,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  SS.  Sebastian  and 
Jerome ;  82.  Bened.  DianUj  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints ;  89- 
Carpaccio,  Martyrdom  of  the  10,000  Christians  on  Mt.  Ararat  (1515); 
95.  Titian,  Visitation  (early  work) ;  90.  Carpacdo,  Meeting  of  Anna 
and  Joachim  (1616).  Carlo  CriveUi,  103.  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  Jerome, 
and  Gregory;  105.  SS.  Roch,  Sebastian,  Emydius,  and  Bernard. 
108.  Baaaiti,  Dead  Christ  mourned  by  angels.  —  W€  now  pass 
til  rough  the  first  door  to  the  right  into  — 

Room  VI  (del  Callot).  136.  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris;  139.  Market  at 
Impruneta  near  Florence,  a  large  picture  enlivened  by  many  figures, 
both  after  engravings  by  Jacquei  Callot.  138.  W.  van  de  Velde, 
Sea-piece. 

Room  VII  (dei  Friulani).  Entrance-wall,  166.  Oiov.  da  Vdine(f), 
Madonna  with  saints.  On  the  left  wall,  ♦I 66.  Rocco  Marconi,  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  the  group  in  the  centre  of  great  beauty.  Exit-wall, 
169,  170.  Oirol.  da  Santa  Croee,  SS.  Gregory  and  Augustine,  St. 
Prosdocimus. 

Room  VIII  (dei  Fiamminghi).  Entrance-wall:  176.  A,  van  Dyck, 
Christ  on  the  Cross;  J.Steen,  178.  Grace  before  meat,  180.  Astrologer; 
ids.  Sir  A.  More,  Portrait;  i9Q.  Metm,  Woman  asleep.  Opposite: 
187.  B.  van  Orley,  The  Magdalen ;  189.  Mending  (?),  Crucifixion, 
with  saints  and  donors  (original  in  Vicenza,  p.  229);  191.  Roger  van 
der  Weyden  (ascribed  to  Hugo  van  der  Ooea),  Portrait  of  a  man.  — 
We  now  return  to  R.  V  and  ascend  the  steps  to  — 

Room  IX  (di  Paolo  Veronese).  On  the  wall  to  the  right,  ♦203. 
Paolo  Veronese,  Jesus  in  the  house  of  Levi  (1573),  a  masterpiece  of 
the  artist,  who  has  used  the  historical  incident  as  a  pretext  for 
delineating  a  group  of  handsome  figures  in  the  unfettered  enjoyment 
of  existence  (much  damaged).  —  To  the  left,  207.  Paolo  Veronese, 
Establishment  of  the  Feast  of  the  Rosary  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
(1571).  Jac.  Tintoretto,  233.  Doge  Alvise  Mocenigo;  234.  Andrea 
Cappello  (restored);  2o6.  Antonio  Cappello  (date  1623,  probably  a 
forgery).  246.  Titian  (Tintoretto?),  Portrait  of  Soranzo  (1514); 
above,  Palma  Oiovane^  226.  Vision  from  the  Apocalypse,  238.  The 
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Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse;  252.  Ft<me.  and  Leandro  Bat- 
sano,  Baising  of  Lazams ;  260.  Paolo  Veronete^  Annnnclation. 

Room  X  (dei  Bonifazi).  To  the  left:  269.  Bonifazio  /.,  Madonna 
with  saints  (early  work);  272.  Franc.  Torbido,  Old  woman;  278. 
Bonifazio,  The  Woman  taken  in  adultery;  Bonifazio  IIL,  277.  SS. 
Anthony  and  Mark,  280.  SS.  Bernard  and  Sehastian;  Bonifazio  /., 
284.  Christ  enthroned,  with  saints  (1630),  *^%i,  Banqnet  of  Dives; 
295.  Bonifazio  II.,  Judgment  of  Solomon  (1533) ;  298.  Pordenone  (?), 
Portrait  of  a  man ;  301.  Palma  Vecchio  (?),  Portrait  of  a  woman 
(spoiled);  302.  Palma  Vecchio,  St.  Peter  enthroned,  with  six  saints 
(retouched);  304.  Pordenone,  Portrait  of  a  woman;  310.  Palma 
Vecchio,  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Canaan;  309.  Bonifazio  II.,  Christ 
and  the  Apostles ;  317.  Rocco  Marconi,  Christ,  with  St.  Peter  and 
the  Baptist;  315.  Palma  Vecchio,  Assumption. 

316.  Pordenone,  S.  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  with  John  the  Baptist, 

St.  Francis,  St.  Augustine,  and  three  other  figures. 

*Tlie  composition  unites  all  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  master,  and 
we  can  see  that  a  supreme  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a  grand  im- 
pression. The  work,  however,  cannot  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  great 
creations  of  Titian*.  —  C.  dt  C. 

314.  Titian,  The  Baptist  in  the  wilderness;  Bonifazio  I.,  318. 
St.  Mark,  319.  Massacre  of  the  Innocents;  ♦320.  Parit  Bordone^ 
Fisherman  presenting  the  Doge  with  the  ring  received  from  St.  Mark, 
prohably  the  most  beautiful  ceremonial  picture  in  existence  (Burck- 
hardt);  321.  Pordenone,  Madonna  of  the  Carmelites,  with  saints; 
Moretto,  331.  St.  Peter,  332.  John  the  Baptist.  —  In  the  recess  in 
the  end-wall,  Canova,  Original  model  for  the  group  of  Hercules  and 
Lichas.  —  We  now  pass  into  the  — 

Loggia  Palladiana,  with  a  few  sculptures.  By  the  exit.  Bust 
of  Card.  Scipione  Borghese,  by  Bernini.  The  numbering  of  the  pic- 
tures, most  of  which  are  Dutch,  begins  at  the  opposite  end,  to 
the  right:  344,  345.  Hondecoeter,  Chickens,  Victorious  cock;  346. 
Fyt,  Dead  game  (1642);  above,  343.  0.  B.  Tiepolo,  The  Brazen  Ser- 
pent; 364.  Nieulandt,  John  the  Baptist  preaching  (1653);  368. 
Elsheimer,  Peters  Denial;  376.  M.  J.  Mierevelt,  Marshal  Frederick 
of  Orange  (studio-piece);  377.  Le  Brun,  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalen. 
—  We  then  pass  into  — 

Room  XI  (dei  Bassani).  On  the  wall  to  the  right,  ♦400.  Titian, 
Pietk,  his  last  picture,  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  his  99th  year,  completed  by  Palma  Qiovane  in  1576, 
as  the  inscription  records. 

*It  may  be  that  looking  closely  at  the  'Pietlt',  our  eyes  will  lose 
themselves  in  a  chaos  of  touches^  but  retiring  to  the  focal  distance,  they 
recover  themselves  and  distinguish  all  that  Titian  meant  to  convey.  In 
the  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Christ  —  a  group  full  of  the  deepest  and 
truest  feeling  —  there  lies  a  grandeur  comparable  in  one  sense  with  that 
which  strikes  us  in  the  'Pieta'  of  Michaelangelo.'  —  C.  d:  C. 

This  room  also  contains  pictures  of  Fraru:e9co  Bassano,  Jacopo 
Bassano,  and  Leandro  Basiano. 
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•     Room  XII  (del  SecoU  XVH  &  XVni).    To  the  left  and  right  of 
the  exit,  Five  pastels  by  Rofalba  Carriera, 

Room  XIIl  (del  Paesisti).  To  the  left,  452,  465.  ZuccareUi, 
Landscapes  with  the  Holy  Family  and  Mary  Magdalen. 

Room  XIV  (del  Tiepolo).  Opposite  the  entrance,  462.  Tiepolo, 
St.  Helena  finding  the  Holy  Cross,  one  of  the  master's  finest  ceiling 
paintings  (restored).  Below  it,  463.  Franc.  Gwardi,  Palace-court; 
464-469.  Paintings  by  Pietro  Longhi,  of  interest  on  acconnt  of  their 
iUustration  of  Venetian  costumes  and  cnstoms  in  the  18th  century. 
On  the  left  wall,  484.  Tiepolo,  St  Joseph  with  the  Holy  Child  and 
four  saints;  494.  AnL  Canape  (Canaletto)^  Scuola  di  S.  Marco;  several 
pastels  by  Bomlba  Carriera.  —  We  next  pass  through  the  Loggia 
Falladiana  into  — 

CoBKiDOB  I.  To  the  right,  516.  Pdlma  Vecchio  (?),  Storm  (re- 
touched). —  To  the  left  is  — 

CoBBXDOB  II.  To  the  right,  541.  Padovanino,  Madonna  in  clouds. 
From  the  last  window,  fine  view  of  Palladio's  building  (see  p.  273). 
—  The  adjacent  door  leads  to  Room  XIX  (closed),  containing  carved 
furniture  and  paintings  by  Andrea  Bnutolon  (18th  cent.).  —  The 
middle  door  (right)  leads  into  — 

Room  XV  (Gentile  Bellini),  with  pictures  from  the  Scuola  di  S. 
Giovanni  Evangelista  (p.  294)  and  elsewhere.  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance ,  563.  Oentile  BeUini,  High-altar-piece,  with  adoration  of  a 
fragment  of  the  Cross ;  564.  Oiov,  Manmeti^  Miracle  of  the  Holy  Cross ; 
♦566.  Carpaecio,  Cure  of  a  lunatic,  with  the  Rialto  Bridge  in  the 
background.  OerUile  Bellini,  *567.  Procession  in  the  Piazza  S.  Marco 
(1496),  where  the  piazza  differs  somewhat  from  its  present  form ; 
568.  Miraculous  finding  of  a  fragment  of  the  *True  Cross',  which  had 
fallen  into  the  canal  (1500) ;  570.  S.  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  a  tempera 
painting  on  canvas  (1465),  much  Injured.  —  In  the  apse  in  front  of 
us :  569,  571.  Oiov.  Mansueti,  Miracles  of  St.  Mark.  —  We  now  re- 
turn to  Room  XV  and  enter  — 

Room  XVI  (Carpaccio),  with  nine  ♦Scenes  from  the  legend  of 
St.  Ursula,  painted  by  Vittore  Carpaccio  in  1490-95  for  the  Scuola 
di  S.  Ursnla  in  Venice. 

Beginning  to  the  right  of  the  exit :  672.  The  ambassadors  of  the  pagan 
king  of  England  bring  to  King  Manrns,  father  of  St.  Ursula,  the  proposals 
of  their  master  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter ;  673.  The  ambassadors  depart 
with  the  answer  that  the  bride  desired  the  postponement  of  the  marriage 
for  three  years,  in  order  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  674.  Return  of 
the  ambassadors  to  England  and  their  report  to  the  king;  675.  Double 
picture,  representing  the  Departure  of  the  English  monarch,  who  has  re- 
solved to  share  in  the  pilgrimage,  and  his  Meeting  with  Ursula  (on  ship- 
board); 576.  Apotheosis  of  St.  Ursula;  577.  Ursula,  her  companions,  and 
the  prince  receive  the  blessing  of  Pope  Gyriacus  \  578.  The  saint^s  dream 
of  her  martyrdom ;  679.  Arrival  of  St.  Ursula  at  Cologne ;  580.  Martyrdom 
of  the  saint  and  her  virgins,  who  are  pierced  with  arrows.  —  The  style  in 
which  the  legend  is  narrated  is  almost  too  simple,  but  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  admirable  perspective  and  faithful  rendering  of  real  life.  The 
traveller  who  has  visited  Belgium  cannot  fail  to  compare  this  work  with 
ihe  celebrated  shrine  of  St.  Ursula  at  Bruges,  painted  by  Hans  Memling 
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about  the  same  time  (1489)  for  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  there.  The  ex* 
ecution  of  the  northern  artist  is  tender  and  graceful,  almost  like  minia- 
ture-painting, while  the  extensive  canvases  of  his  Venetian  contemporary 
are  vigorous,  iJmost  coarse  in  character. 

Through  the  adjoining  Ybstibulb,  -with  some  modern  sculptures, 
we  reach  — 

Room  XVII  (Giovanni  Bellini).  In  the  centre,  Dsdalus  and 
Icarus,  the  work  of  Canova  when  21  years  of  age.  —  To  the  left, 
581.  Bart.  Vivarini,  Altar-piece  In  sections,  with  an  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  in  the  middle  (1476;  damaged);  584,  586.  Bart,  Vivarini^ 
Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Barbara  (1490);  582.  Jac.  Bellmif  Madonna 
(restored);  no  number,  Coaimo  Tura^  Madonna;  583.  Qiov,  Bellim^ 
Madonna  (early  work) ;  586.  Antonello  da  Messina  (?),  Portrait  of  a 
man;  ♦588.  Mantegna,  St.  George,  grandly  conceived,  and  executed 
with  the  delicacy  of  a  miniature ;  A.  da  Messina^  589.  Ecce  Homo,  590. 
Madonna  praying ;  591.  Qiov.  Bellini,  Madonna  (retouched) ;  ♦592. 
Cima  da  Conegliar^,  Tobias  with  the  angel  and  two  saints;  593.  Alvise 
(Luigi)  Vivarirhij  St.  Clara;  Qiov.  Bellini^  ♦594.  Madonna  in  a  beauti- 
ful landscape,  ♦595.  Allegorical  paintings  from  the  artist's  later 
period,  some  with  delightful  landscapes,  ♦596.  Madonna  of  the  Two 
Trees  (1487);  597.  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Madonna;  ♦600.  Boccaccino 
da  Oremona,  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter,  John  the  Baptist,  Catharine, 
and  Rosa,  a  richly-coloured  picture  with  beautiful  landscape ;  599. 
Style  of  Boccaccino,  Christ  washing  the  feet  of  his  Disciples  (1500) ; 
602.  Buonconsiglio  (called  Marescalco),  SS.  Benedict,  Cosmas,  and 
Thecla,  fragments  of  a  large  altar-piece;  Cima  da  Conegliano^  603. 
Madonna  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Paul,  604.  Entombment ;  606, 
608.  Ant.  Vivarini,  Annunciation;  607.  Alvise  Vivarini,  Madonna  en- 
throned, with  saints  (1480);  ♦610.  Qiov.  Bellini,  Madonna  with  SS. 
Paul  and  George  (after  1483) ;  ^611.  Cima  da  Coriegliano,  Christ  with 
SS.  Nicholas  and  Thomas;  Qiov.  BeUini,  612.  Madonna,  ♦613.  Ma- 
donna, Mary  Magdalen,  and  St.  Catharine  ('the  three  women  are 
characterised  by  an  extraordinary  union  of  dignity,  earnestness,  and 
beauty'.  C.  ^  C.);  615.  Bajri.  Vivarxni,  Madonna  with  four  saints 
(1464).  —  In  the  adjoining  cabinet  (XVIII) :  623.  Cima  da  Cone- 
glianoy  St.  Christopher.  —  We  return  through  the  Vestibule  and 
descend  the  stairs  to  the  left  to  — 

Room  XX  (della  Presentazione) ,'  with  carved  wooden  ceiling 
decorations  of  the  15th  century. 

On  the  exit- wall,  ^626.  Titian^  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
painted  in  1539  for  this  room,  then  the  Sala  dell'  Albergo  of  the 
Brotherhood  della  Caritit  (damaged). 

^It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Titian  should  go  deeper  into  the  per* 
iod  from  which  he  derived  his  gospel  subject  than  other  artists  of  hia 
time.  ...  It  was  in  the  nature  of  Titian  to  represent  a  sul»ect  like  this 
as  a  domestic  pageant  of  his  own  time,  and  seen  in  this  light  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly touching  and  surprisingly  beautiful.  Mary  in  a  dress  of  celesti- 
al blue  ascends  the  steps  of  the  temple  in  a  halo  of  radiance.  She  pauses 
on  the  first  landing  place,  and  gathers  her  skirts,  to  ascend  to  the  sec- 
ond. .  . .  Uniting  the  majestic  lines  of  a  composition  perfect  in  the  baU 
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ance  of  its  masses  with  an  effect  unsurpassed  in  its  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade,  the  genius  of  the  master  has  laid  the  scene  in  palatial  archi- 
tecture of  grand  simplicity.  .  .  .  The  harmony  of  the  colours  is  so  true 
and  ringing,  and  the  chords  are  so  subtle,  that  the  eye  takes  in  the  scene 
as  if  it  were  one  of  natural  richness,  unconscious  of  the  means  by  which 
ihat  richness  is  attained.  ...  In  this  gorgeous  yet  masculine  and  robust 
realism  Titian  shows  his  great  origineJity,  and  claims  to  be  the  noblest 
representative  of  the  Venetian  school  of  colour'.  —  C.  d;  C. 

By  the  entrance-door,  to  the  right,  ♦626.  Ant,  Vivarini  and  Qiov. 
Alemanno ,  Madonna  enthroned ,  with  four  Fathers  of  the  Church 
(1446),  a  masterpiece  of  the  early  Venetian  school  and  also  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  peculiar  architecture. 

Adjoining  the  Academy  on  the  left  is  the  Beale  Istitnto  di 
Belle  Arti.  To  the  left  of  the  first  court  is  a  second,  with  the 
inner  •Facade  of  Palladio's  unfinished  Convent  of  Caritd  (1561), 
enthusiastically  described  by  Goethe. 


c.   Canal  Grande. 

The  **Orand  Canal,  or  Canalazzo,  the  main  artery  of  the  traffic 
of  Venice,  fully  2  M.  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  75  yds. 
and  a  depth  of  16  ft.,  intersects  the  city  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and 
resembles  an  inverted  S  in  shape.  It  is  crossed  by  three  bridges, 
the  PonU  di  Ferro  (PL  E,  6),  the  Ponte  di  Bialto  (PI.  G,  4),  and 
the  Ponte  alia  Stazione  (PI.  D,  3),  while  small  steamers  and  hun- 
dreds of  gondolas  and  other  craft  are  seen  gliding  In  every  direction. 
Handsome  houses  and  magnificent  palaces  rise  on  the  banks,  for 
this  is  the  street  of  the  Nobili,  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  Venice. 
A  trip  on  the  canal  is  extremely  interesting ;  3/^  hr.  at  least  should 
be  devoted  to  it  in  order  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  principal  palaces. 
The  gondolier  points  out  the  chief  edifices;  comp.  also  the  Album 
by  Ongama  (1  fr.;  p.  246).  The  posts  (pali)  are  painted  with  the 
heraldic  colours  of  their  proprietors.  The  following  list  bfegins  at 
the  Piazzetta. 


Lbpt. 


Punta  della  Salute  and  Dogana 
di  Mare  (PI.  G,  6),  the  principal 
custom-house,  erected  by  Qius, 
Benom  in  1682 ;  the  vane  on  the 
tower  is  a  gilded  Fortuna.  —  A 
little  back,  the  SeminarioPatriar- 
caU  (p.  299). 


Babubkbr.  Italy  I.  11th  Edit. 


Right. 

Zeeca  (PI.  H,  6),  see  p.  258 ; 
farther  on,  beyond  the  Giardino 
Reale,  is  the  steamboat-station 
8.  Marco  (PI.  G,  6;  see  p.  244). 

Palazzo  Giustiniani ,  now  H6- 
tel  Europa  (PL  b;  G,  6),  in  the 
pointed  style  of  the  14th  century. 
Chateaubriand,  George  Eliot,  and 
Wagner  are  among  the  names  con- 
nected with  this  palace.  The  last 
wrote  *Tristram  and  Isolde*  here. 

Pal.  Emo-Trevea,  ascribed  to 
Longhena  (1680).     It   contains 

18 
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S.  Maria  deUa  Salute  (PI.  F, 
G,  6),  see  p.  298. 

Pal.  Dario,  in  the  style  of  the 
Lombardi  (15th  cent.), with  inlaid 
circular  slahs  of  coloured  marble. 

Pal.  Venier  (now  'Maison  Bar- 
bier'),  consisting  simply  of  the 
groundfloor  of  a  building  planned 
on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence. 

Pal.  Da  Mula,  pointed  style 
of  the  i5th  century.  Adjacent 
are  the  Yenezia-Murano  mosaic 
works. 


Pal.  Loredan^  residence  of  Don 
Carlos. 

Pal.  Zichy-Esterhaty. 

Pal.  Manzoni  -  Angarani  J  by 
TuUio  Lombardo  (i5th  cent.), 
now  a  store. 

Steamboat-station  Accademia 
(PI.  E,  6),  see  p.  244. 

Ponte  di  Ferro  or  Ponte  deW Accademia  (PL  E,  6;  p.  266),  con- 
structed in  1854,  between  the  Campo  della  Caritd.  and  the  Campo 
San  Vitale, 


Hector  and  Ajax,  over  lifeslze, 
Canova's  last  works  (fee  1/2*^  ^^O* 

Pal.  Tiepolo-Zucchelli  J  now 
Hotel  Britannia  (PI.  c ;  G,  6). 

Pal.  Contarini,  15th  century. 

*Pal.  Contarini'Fasan^  Gothic 
(14th  cent),  the  so-called  'House 
of  Desdemona,'  once  occupied  by 
Signora  Eleonora  Duse. 

Pal.  FerrOy  now  the  Grand 
n6tel  (15th  cent.). 

Pal.     Fini'  Wimpffen,     now 
united  with  the  Grand  H6tel. 
Pal,  QrUti,  Gothic  (14th  cent.). 
*Pal.  Comer  della  C^  Grande, 

built  by  Jac.  Sansovino  in  1532, 

with  spacious  court,  now  seat  of 

the  Prefecture  and  the  Consiglio 

ProYinciale. 

The  hall  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil, built  in  1896-97,  is  adorned  with 
ceiling- paintings  (Triumph  of  Venice, 
etc.)  and  a  frieze,  140  u.  long  (Pro- 
cession of  the  Doges  in  the  Plasza 
di  8.  Marco),  by  Oim.  Viztotto-Alberti 
and  Vine.  i)«'  Ste/ani. 

Pal.  Barbaro,  in  the  pointed 
style  of  the  14th  century. 

Pal.  Cavalli  (now  Franchetti), 
in  the  pointed  style  of  the  15th 
cent,  (restored),  with  fine  win- 
dows and  a  handsome  new  stair- 
case. 

Church  of  S.  Vitale. 


Lbpt. 
Accademia  di  Belle  Artiy   see 
p.  266. 

Pal.  Contarini  degli  Scrigni, 

one  by  Scamozzi(i^09)Ai\  the  late- 
Renaissance  style  (loth  cent.), 
the  other  Gothic  (15th  cent.). 

Pal.  Duraxto  or  delV  AmhaS' 
eiatore,  15th  cent.,  with  two  sta- 


RlOHT. 


Pal.  Giustiniani-Loliny  of  the 
17th  century. 

Pal.  Falter  (Gothic),  occupied 
for  some  time  by  Mr.  W.  D.  How- 
ells. 

Cd  (i.e,  Ca$a)  del  Duca^  a  plain 
house  on  the  grand  foundations  of 
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Left. 
tues  on  the  facade  ascribed  to 
Pletro  Lombardo  (German   em- 
bassy in  the  18th  cent.). 

*Pal.  Bezzonico, « large  edifice 
of  the  17  18th  cent.,  with  arched 
windows  and  pillared  balconies, 
erected  by  Longhena  and  Giorgio 
Massari.  This  is  the  house  in 
which  Robert  Browning  died  in 
1889,  and  is  now  occupied  by  his 
son  (visitors  admitted).  Memorial 
tablet  on  the  wall  facing  the  side 
canal. 

Two  Pal.  Giustiniani,  in  the 
Gothic  style  (15th  cent.);  now  a 
mosaic-factory  In  the  first  of 
these  Mr.  Howells  wrote  his 
*  Venetian  Life'. 

♦Pal.  Foacari  (called  Pal.  Gius- 
tiniani  before  the  addition  of 
the  upper  story  by  Doge  Fran- 
cesco FoscM),  pointed  style  of 
15th  cent,  (restored  in  1867),  a 
handsome  structure,  situated  at 
the  point  where  the  Canal  turns 
to  the  E.,  containing  the  Scuola 
Superiore  di  Commercio. 

Pal.  Balbi,  Renaissance,  erect- 
ed by  Aless.Vittoria(i582),  now 
occupied  by  Guggenheim,  the 
dealer  in  antiquities  (p.  246). 

Pal,  GrimanifaS,  Tornd.),  late- 
Renaissance. 

Steamboat -station  S.  Tomct 
(PI.  E,  5) ;  see  p.  244. 

Pal.  Persico. 

Goldoni  (170T98),  the  writer  of 
Italian  comedies,  was  born  in  the  in- 
teresting Gothic  house  (good  staircase) 
behind  this,  at  the  corner  of  Ponte 
8.  Tom^  (bust  and  inscription). 

Pal.  Tiepolo,  beginning  of  16th 
century. 

*Pal.  Fitaxd  a  8.  Polo,  in  the 
pointed  style  of  the  14th  century. 

Pal.  Barbarigo  della  Terratza. 

Pal.   CappellO'Layardy  at  the 


Right. 
a  palace  begun  for  Francesco 
Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  but  left  un- 
finished by  order  of  the  Republic. 
Pal.  MalipierOy  rebuilt  in  the 
17th  century. 

Campo  8.  8amueUf  with  a 
church  of  that  name. 

Pal.  Grassi^  by  G.  Massari  (18th 
cent.),  restored  by  the  late  Baron 
Sina.  Frescoes  in  the  staircase  by 
P.  Longhi, 


Pal.  Moro-Lin  (PI.  E,  5),  a 
late-Renaissance  edifice  by  Seb. 
Mazzoni  (16th  cent.). 

Pal.  Contarini  dtllt  Figure, 
early-Renaissance  (1504),  with 
trophies  on  the  walls. 


Pal.  MocenigOy  three  contiguous 
palaces,  that  in  the  centre  occu- 
pied by  Lord  Byron  in  1818.  The 
second  and  third  of  these  palaces 
date  from  1580,  and  the  court  of 
the  last  contains  an  interesting 
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Lbpt. 
comer  of  the  side- canal  Rio  di  S. 
Polo,  the  residence  of  the  late 
Sir  A.  H.  Layard  (d.  1894). 

It  contains  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  including  specimens 
of  Ercole  Grandi,  Savoldo,  Ousima 
Tura.  Moretto,B<  ccaccino,  Gio v.  Bel- 
lini. Garpaccio,  Gima  da  Gonegliano, 
Gentile  BelUni  (portrait  of  Saltan 
Mahomet  II.  i,  and  others  (visitors  not 
alwayfl  admitted). 

Pal.  Orimaniy  erected  by  one 
of  the  Lomhardi,  Renaissance. 

Pal  Du  Bois  (17th  cent.). 

Pal.  Bernardo,  Gothic  (16th 
cent.),  now  the  mosaic  factory  of 
A.  Salviatl  &  Co. 


Pal.  Papadopoli,  formerly 
Tiepolo,  a  Renaissance  edifice  of 
the  16th  cent.,  rebuilt  in  1874 
et  seq.  and  sumptuously  fitted  up 
in  the  styles  of  the  16-18th  cent, 
by  Michel  aDgelo  Guggenheim 
(p.  246 ;  visitors  admitted).  Adm. 
only  in  absence  of  the  owner,  on 
special  recommendation. 

Pal.  Pianni-Moretta. 


Steamboat-station  8.  Silvestro 
(PI.  F,  5,  4),  see  p.  245. 


Right. 
potto,  or  well,  with  Byzantine 
sculptures. 

Pal.  Oartoniy  15th  century. 

Steamboat-station    8.    Angelo 
(PI.  F,  5) ,  see  p.  246. 


*Pal.  Comer  Spinelli,  early- 
Renaissance,  in  the  style  of  the 
Lombardi. 


Pal,  Bewon, 

Pal.  Memmo,  now  the  German 
consulate. 

Pal.  Cavallini,  Gothic  style  of 
15th  century. 

*Pal.  Grimani,  Renaissance, 
chef  d'oBuvre  of  Michele  8ammi-' 
ehelij  middle  of  16th  cent. ,  now 
the  Corte  d'Appello;  'the  prin- 
cipal type  in  Venice,  and  one  of 
the  best  in  Europe ,  of  the  cen- 
tral architecture  of  the  Renais- 
sance schools'  (Buskin), 

*Pal.  Farsetti  (originally  Dan- 
dolo^y  Romanesque  style  of  12th 
cent. ,  now  occupied  (like  the  fol- 
lowing) by  the  municipal  offices 
(Municipio). 

*Pal.  Loredan,  coeval  with  the 
last,  once  the  residence  (14th 
cent.)  of  King  Peter  Lusignan  of 
Cyprus,  husband  of  Catharine 
Comaro,  whose  armorial  bearings 
are  seen  on  different  parts  of  the 
edifice. 

'This  palace,  though  not  conspi- 
cuous,   will  be  felt  at  last,  by 

all  who  examine  it  carefully,  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  palace  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Grand  Ganal\ 
—  Rtuiin, 

Pal.    Dandolo ,    early-GK>thic, 


Canal  Grande. 
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Lbpt.  Riqht. 

part  of  the  residence  of  the  cele- 
brated Doge  Enrico  Dandolo  (p. 
248 ;  caf^  on  the  groundfloor). 

Pal.  Bemhoy  pointed  style  of 
14th  century. 

Steamboat-station  Carbon  (PL 
G,  4),  see  p.  245. 

Pal.  Manin,  with  facade  by 
SanaovinOj  16th  cent.,  belong- 
ed to  the  last  Doge  Lod.  Manin 
(p.  260) ;  now  Banca  d'ltalia. 

Steamboat-station  Rialto  (PI. 
G,  4) ,  see  p.  246. 

The  *Ponte  di  Bialto  (i.e.  *di  rivo  alto' ;  PI.  G,  4), 
built  in  1588-92  by  Antonio  da  Ponte,  158  ft.  long,  90  ft.  wide, 
consists  of  a  single  marble  arch  of  74  ft.  span  and  32  ft.  in  height, 
resting  on  12,000  piles.  It  is  situated  midway  between  the  Dogana 
di  Mare  and  the  railway-station,  and  down  to  1854  was  the  sole 
connecting  link  between  the  E.  and  W.  quarters  of  Venice.  The 
bridge  is  flanked  by  shops.  —  Description  of  the  quarter  near  the 
Ponte  Rialto,  see  pp.  280-283  and  p.  290.  The  Bialto  or  Rivoalto 
was  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Venice  (comp.  p.  206,  and 
chap.  ii.  of  H.  F.  Brown*$  history),  and  it  is  the  district  (not  the 
bridge)  that  Shylock  speaks  of  in  the  ^Merchant  of  Venice'. 


Pal.  de'  Camerlenglii,  early- 
Renaissance,  erected  by  Ougliel- 
mo  Bergamasco  (1525),  once  the 
residence  of  the  chamberlains  or 
treasurers  of  the  Republic. 


Erberia ,  vegetable  market  (p. 
290). 

Pescheria  (PI,  F,  4),  fish-mar- 
ket, an  ugly  iron  structure.  Be- 
hiiii  it  are  the  remains  of  the 
Go  hie  Pal.  Querinl  (1 3th cent.?). 


Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi,  a  Ger- 
man warehouse  from  the  13th  cent, 
onwards,  now  the  General  Post- 
office.  After  a  fire  in  1505  it  was 
re-erected  by  the  state  from  a 
design  by  Oirolamo  Tedesco  and 
again  let  to  the  Germans.  The  ex.- 
terior  and  the  turrets  (removed) 
were  decorated  with  frescoes  by 
Oiorgione  and  Titian^  completed 
in  1508,  of  which  only  slight 
vestiges  remain  on  the  side  fac- 
ing the  canal  (high  up). 

Pal.Civran^  by  G.Massari  (1701). 

Corte  del  Remer,  13th  century. 

Pal.  Semagiotto^  by  Benvenuti. 

Cd.  da  MostOy  12th  century. 

Pal.  Mangilli-Valmaranaflixiilt 
by  Visentini  (1760). 

Pal,  Michiel  del  Brush,  orig- 
inally Gothic. 
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Left. 


FaL    Comer    della    Begina, 

erected  by  Rossi  in  1724,  on  the 
site  of  the  house  in  which  Catha- 
rine Cornaro,  Queen  of  Cyprus 
(p.  249),  was  bom;  now  the 
'ifonte  di  Pieti'  or  pawn-offlce. 

*Fal.  Pes&rOy  now  Bevilacqua, 
Renaissance,  of  the  17th  cent.,  by 
Longhena  (not  shown  at  present). 
Some  of  the  grotesque  sculptures 
on  the  exterior  are  clever,  and 
the  building  as  a  whole  is  *a 
singularly  picturesque  piece  of 
palatial  architecture'  (Fergusson). 

Church  of  8.  Eustachio  ('8. 
8tae')j  buUt  about  1680,  with  rich 
baroque  facade. 

Pal.  Tronj  16th  century. 

Pal.  Battagia,  by  Longhena. 


7ondli6o  de'  Turchi,  Roman- 
esque style  of  11th  cent.  (?),  once 
(after  1621)  a  Turkish  depot,  en- 
tirely Restored  of  late  and*  fitted 
up  for  the  Museo  Civico(jp.  291). 

Steamboat-station  Museo  Civieo 
(see  p.  245). 

Pal.  Correr,  Renaissance  (16th 
cent.). 


Right. 

Pal.  Michiel  delle  Colonne,  now 
MartinengOj  Gothic,  but  rebuilt 
in  the  17th  century. 

This  palace  contains  some  fine 
tapestry ,  pictares  by  Longhi ,  old 
glass,  etc.,  which  are  sometimes 
shown  in  the  absence  of  the  family. 

Pal.  8agredOy  pointed  style  of 
14th  century. 

*C«i  Doro  (Pl.F,  3  j  p.  250),  the 
most  elegant  of  the  palaces  in  the 
Gothic  style,  was  built  by  Oiov. 
and  Bart,  Buon  in  1424-30;  in- 
terior lately  restored  by  Baron 
Franchetti.  The  popular  reading 
of  the  name  (Ch  d'Oro)  is  alleged 
to  be  based  on  the  original  gild- 
ing of  the  ornamentation  of  the 
facade.  Steamboat-station(p.245). 

Pai.Fontana,late-RenaisBance, 
Here  Pope  Clement  Xlll.  (1758- 
69;  Carlo  Rezzonico)  was  bom. 

Pal.  Grimani  della  Vida,  16th 
cent.,  in  theBtyleof  Sammicheli. 

Pal.  Erizzo,  pointed  style  of 
15th  century. 

*Pal.VdndrliminCalergi,  early- 
Renaissance  style,  erected  in  1481 
by  Pietro  Lomhardo ,  one  of  the 
finest  palaces  in  Venice,  is  the 
property  of  the  Duca  della  Grazia. 

Motto  on  the  exterior,  *nof»  nobis, 
Domine,  non  nobis*.  The  interior 
(shown  only  during  the  absence  of 
the  family,  June-Nov.  ^  comp.  p.  248) 
contains  some  fine  old  paintings 
(frieze  by  Palma  Oiovane,  Triumph 
of  Ccesar),  and  modern  works.  —  Ri- 
chard Wagner,  the  composer,  died 
in  this  house  in  1883. 

Church  of  8.  Marcuola^  con- 
taining an  early  work  by  Titian: 
The  boy  Christ  between  SS.  An- 
drew and  Catharine  (to  the  left 
of  the  S.  entrance). 

Farther  on,  beyond  the  Canna- 
regio  (see  p.  279),  the  church  of 
8.  Qeremia  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  dating 
from   1753    (steamboat- station. 
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see  p.  245).  Behind  are  the  Pal. 
Labia  and  the  Ghetto  Vecchio  (see 
below). 

Pal.  Flangini ,  Renaissance 
(nnflnished). 

*GU  Scalsi  (PI.  D,  3;  steam- 
boat-station, see  p.  246) ,  built 
in  1649-89,  is  perhaps  the  most 
imposing  specimen  of  the  Yen* 
etian  baroque  style  (facade  by 
Sardi),  It  was  much  damaged  by 
the  bombardment  of  1849,  but  was 
restored  in  1860. 

The  ceiling  is  decorated  yriHi  a 
large  fresco  by  Tiepolo^  representing 
the  miraculous  removal  of  the  house 
of  the  Virgin  to  Loreto.  The  high- 
altar,  with  its  eight  twisted  columns, 
is  a  characteristic  example  of  the 
architectonic  errors  of  the  age  of  its 
construction. 

Adjoining  the  Scalzi  is  the  Ponte  alia  Stazione  (PI.  D,  3),  or 
railway-bridge,  completed  in  1858. 


Stazione  della  Strada  Ferrata 
(Rail.  Station),  see  p.  242. 

Steamboat- station  S.  Lucia  (PI. 
D,  4),  see  p.  245. 


8.  Simeone  PiceUo  fPl.  D,  3, 
4),  erected  in  1718-38,  is  an 
imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  —  Adjacent  is  a  house 
with  a  painted  facade. 

To  the  left,  near  the  point  where  the  Canal  turns  to  the  N.W., 
is  the  well-kept  Oiardino  Papadopoli  (PI.  C,  D,  4;  permesso  at 
the  Pal.  Papadopoli,  p.  276).  Farther  on  is  the  last  steamboat 
station,  8.  Chiara  (PI.  C,  4;  see  p.  245). 

The  church  of  8.  Simeone  Orande  (PI.  D,  3),  dating  from  the  10th  cent., 
contains  a  painting  by  Vine.  Catena,  and  a  statue  of  St.  Simeon  by  Marco 
Romano  (1317). 

In  the  Oannareoio,  which  diverges  from  the  Canal  Grande  at 
6.  Geremia,  rises,  on  the  left,  the  Pal.  Labia  (PI.  D,  E,  3;  adm. 
1  fr.),  of  the  17th  cent. ,  with  *Frescoe8  by  Tiepolo  in  the  prin- 
cipal hall  on  the  first  floor  (Antony  and  Cleopatra).  —  Farther  on, 
to  the  left,  is  the  Pal.  Manftin^  formerly  celebrated  for  its  picture 
gallery. 

Opposite,  on  the  right  side  of  the  canal,  is  the  Ghetto  Vecchio 
(PI.  D,  E,  2),  with  its  high,  many-storied  houses,  long  the  quarter 
of  the  Jews,  who  were  originally  settled  in  the  Giudecca.  The 
Tmpto  hraelitico  8pagnuolo  (PI.  E,  2),  or  synagogue  of  the  Spanish 
Jews  (p.  2i9),  was  rebuilt  by  Longhena  in  1655.  Following  the 
Cannaregio  farther,  we  pass  Pal.  8avorgnan  on  the  left,  and  reach — 
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♦S.  Oiobbe  (PI.  C,  2 ;  open  till  9  a.m.),  built  In  the  early-Renais- 
sance style  by  Pietro  Lombardo  soon  after  1462.  It  has  a  fine  portal. 

Left  Aislb.  Ilie  first  chapel  on  the  left,  constructed  by  Pietro  OrimatU 
(d.  1553),  is  embelli.shed  with  nne  stone-carving.  The  second  diapel,  built 
by  a  Florentine  (perhaps  Ant,  RossetUno)^  has  a  handsome  marble  altar  and 
a  ceiling  adorned  with  glazed  terracotta  reliefs  of  the  Evangelists,  from 
the  workshop  of  Luea  delta  Robbia  —  In  the  Choib  and  in  the  recess  to 
the  leh  are  charming  ^Ornamentation  and  Beliefs  by  Piet'o  Lombardo;  on 
the  floor,  the  tombstone  of  Doge  Crinto/oro  Moro  (d.  1471).  founder  of  the 
church.  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  is  an  Adoration  of  the 
Hagi,  by  Savoldo.  —  In  the  adjacent  Sackistt:  Ant.  Vivariniy  Annunciation, 
wiUi  SS  Anthony  and  Michael;  Frevitali^  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine;  portrait 
of  Doge  Cristoforo  Moro,  of  the  school  of  BeUinif  terracotta  bust  of  St.  Ber- 
nard (i5th  cent.). 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  former  Botanic  Garden  (PI.  C,  2,  3), 
with  gigantic  cacti,  now  a  nursery-garden;  and  nearly  opposite  is 
the  Protestant  House  for  Boy$  (p.  247).  —  The  house  No.  968  Fon- 
damenta  deUe  Penitente  (PI.  G,  2)  was  occupied  by  J.  J.  Rousseau 
In  1743-44. 


d.  From  the  Piaua  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Bialto  Bridge  and  the 

Horthem  Quarters. 

The  Merceria  (PL  G,  6\  which  enters  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark 
under  the  clock-tower  (p.  267),  is  the  principal  business-street  of 
Yenice ,  containing  attractive  shops.  It  leads  direct  to  the  Rialto 
Bridge.    In  the  second  short  street  to  the  right  is  — 

8.  Oiolia&o  (^^8an  Zulian*;  Pi.  G,  5),  erected  by  Sansovino  in 
1553.  The  bronze  statue  of  the  founder,  Thomas  of  Ravenna,  In  a 
sitting  posture,  Is  by  the  same  master. 

iNTBBioa.  1st  Altar  to  the  left:  Boeeaecino  da  Cremona^  Madonna  and 
four  saints.  Chapel  to  the  left  uf  the  high-altar :  Qirolamo  Campagna^s  Dying 
Christ  supported  by  angels,  a  relief  in  marble;  adjacent,  theVirgin  and  St.  John, 
bronze  statues,  also  by  Campagna;  school  of  Paolo  Veronese^  Last  Supper. 
Above  the  high-altar:  Girol.  da  Santa  Croee^  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. — 
Good  light  necessary. 

Returning  to  the  Merceria ,  we  soon  observe  the  lofty  choir  of 
S.  Salvatore  appearing  between  the  houses. 

*S.  Salvatore  (PI.  G,  5;  comp.  p.  248),  by  Giorgio  Spavento 
and  Tullio  Lombardo,  completed  in  1534  (facade  1663)  and  recent- 
ly restored,  is  surmounted  by  three  fiat  domes  resting  on  circular 
vaulting,  which  is  supported  In  turn  on  square  domed  comer-spaces. 

Buickhardt  styles  It  the  finest  modern  church  in  Venice. 

Bight  Aisle.  Between  the  1st  and  2nd  altars :  Monument  of  Proc. 
Andrea  Dolfin  (d.  1602)  and  his  wife;  on  the  2nd  altar:  Madonna  with 
angels,  by  Campagna;  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  altars:  'Monument  of 
Doge  Franc.  Venier  (d.  1556),  with  a  fine  figure  of  Hope  (r.).  by  Sansovino. 
Over  the  3rd  altar  *Titian^t  Annunciation,  executed  in  iiis  89th  year, 
in  which  Hue  grandeur  attained  brings  the  painter  as  near  to  Michael- 
angelo  in  conception  as  it  was  possible  for  Titian  to  come'  (C.  it  C);  the 
frame  is  by  Sansovino.  —  Bight  Transept.  On  the  right  the  monument  of 
Catharine  Cornaro  (d.  1510),  Queen  of  Cyprus,  who  abdicated  in  1489  in 
favour  of  Venice  (see  p.  249).  —  Choie.  Transfiguration,  high- altar-piece  by 
Titian,  painted,  like  the  Annunciation,  about  1560  (injured^  best  light  at 
midday)^   the  chased  silver  altar-covering  with  27  Scriptural  represent- 
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ations,  executed  about  1290,  is  seen  only  on  high  festivals.  —  Chapel  on 
the  left:  *Christ  at  Emmaus,  by  Vitt.  Carpaeeio  (covered*,  ascribed  by  Mr. 
Buskin  to  BeUint).  —  Lsvt  T&ansbpt.  Monument  of  three  cardinals  of  the 
Comaro  family;  below,  Baptism  of  Christ  by  If,  Renieri,  —  Lsrr  Aisls. 
By  the  altar  to  the  right  of  the  organ,  statues  of  SS.  Bochus  and  Sebastian, 
by  Al.  Vittoria;  over  the  altar  to  the  left,  a  statue  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Tullio 
Lombardo.  S8.  Augustine  and  Theodore  on  the  wings  of  the  organ  are  by 
Franc.  Vecelli.  Lofty  architectural  monument  of  the  doges  Qirolamo  (d.  1567) 
and  Lorenzo  Priuli  (d.  1559),  with  gilded  recumbent  figures  of  the  brothers ; 
above,  bronze  statues  of  SS.  Lawrence  and  Jerome  by  OiuHo  dal  Mora. 

Then  to  the  right  (N.)  to  the  Gampo  S.  Babtolommbo,  in  which 
a  bronze  statue ,  modelled  by  Dal  Zotto ,  was  erected  in  1883  to 
Carlo  Ooldoni,  the  dramatist  (^1707-93).  For  the  church  of  S.Bab- 
TOLOMHBO,  otherwise  uninteresting,  Durer  painted  his  celebrated 
Madonna  and  Child  with  the  garlands  of  roses  (now  in  Prague). 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  organ,  SS.  Louis  and  Sinibald,  and  to 
the  right  and  left  in  the  aisles,  SS.  Sebastian  and  Bartholomew,  ail 
by  Sebastian  del  Fiombo  (under  Giorgione's  inilaence).  —  The  street 
to  the  E.  leads  past  the  church  of  S.  Lie  (PI.  G,  H,  4 ;  over  the  first 
altar  on  the  left  Titian's  St.  Jago  de  Composteiia,  1565)  to  8.  Maria 
Formosa,  see  p.  284.  The  Fonte  Rialto  lies  to  theW.  of  the  Gampo 
S.  Bartoiommeo  (p.  277). 

We  cross  the  piazza  in  a  straight  (N.)  direction,  pass  the  Fon- 
daeo  de'  Tedeschi  (p.  277)  on  the  left,  and  reach,  on  the  right  — 

8.  Oiovanni  CriBOBtomo  (Pi.  G,  4),  erected  in  the  Renaissance 
style  after  1483  by  Aforo  Lombardo, 

Second  altar  on  the  left,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles,  re- 
liefs by  Tallio  Lombardo.  Altar  on  the  right,  "Oiov. Bellini ,  SS.  Jerome,  Chris- 
topher, and  Augustine  in  a  mountainous  landscape  (his  last  signed  work,  in 
his  86th  year,  1513;  restored  in  1^95):  ^John  Bellini  is  the  only  artist  who 
appears  tome  to  have  united,  in  equal  and  magnificent  measures,  justness 
of  drawing,  nobleness  of  colouring,  and  perfect  manliness  of  treatment,  with 
the  purest  religious  feeling'  (Buskin).  At  the  sides  are  two  saints  by  Oirol. 
da  Santa  Croce^  formerly  the  panels  of  an  organ  ^  two  others  are  in  the  aisle 
to  the  left,  in  the  chapel  next  the  high-altar.  —  High-altar  (good  light  only 
at  midday),  */9«&.  del  Fiombo,  St.  Chrysostom  with  SS.  Augustine,  John  the 
Baptist,  Liberale,  Catharine.  Agnes,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  the  master's  most 
important  work  while  unaer  the  influence  of  Oiorgione,  painted  about 
15W,  immediately  before  his  departure  for  Borne:  ^ there  is  much  to 
characterise  Sebastian  in  the  ideal  sensualism  and  consciously  attractive 
bearing  which  distinguish  the  females  on  the  left  foreground'  (C.  dt  C). 
Base  of  the  altar.  Entombment,  a  relief  by  an  unknown  master  of  the  17th 
century. 

Beyond  the  church  is  the  Teatro  Malibran  (PI.  G,  4).  Adjacent, 
in  the  Corte  della  Sabbionera,  is  the  Falazzo  dei  Folo  (12th  cent.), 
the  birthplace  of  the  traveller  Marco  Polo  (1269-1323).  Farther  on, 
beyond  the  second  bridge,  is  the  church  of  the  — 

Santi  ApoBtoU  (PI.  G,  3),  rebuUt  in  1672,  but  including  the 
CappeUa  Comer,  which  belonged  to  the  earlier  church,  erected  by 
Ougl,  Bergamaseo  in  1630.  It  contains  two  monuments  of  the  Corner 
family  and  a  beautiful  altar-piece  by  liepolo,  Communion  of  St.  Lu- 
cia (restored).  To  the  right  in  the  choir :  Cesar e  da  Conegliano,  Last 
Supper ;  left,  Faolo  Veronese,  Shower  of  Manna. 
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Opposite  is  the  old  Seuola  deW  Angdo  Custode  (PI.  G,  3,  4 ; 
iOerman  Prot.  church);  containing  a  Christ  by  Titian (f).  —  The  Pa- 
latxo  Falier,  to  the  right  of  the  church,  incorporates  some  remains  of 
the  hoase  of  Marino  Falieri  (p.  249),  including  a  13th  cent,  window. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Campo  SS.  Apostoli  runs  the  new  Conso 
ViTTOMO  Emakvblb  (PI.  F,  G,  3),  the  broadest  street  in  Venice, 
by  which  we  may  proceed  past  the  church  of  S.  Felice  and  the 
two  canals  of  the  same  name  to  the  — 

Palazzo  Oiovanelli  (PI.  F,  3  ;  adm.  only  by  special  introduc- 
tion), of  the  15th  cent.,  with  sumptuously  furnished  modem  apart- 
ments, a  handsome  ball-room  (with  family-portraits),  and  a  room 
with  modern  pictures.  In  the  boudoir,  6iov.  Bellini  (according  to 
Morelli,  Niccolb  Bondinelli^y  Madonna;  *Oiorgione,  Landscape  (*La 
Famiglia  di  Giorgione');  AntoneUo  da  Messina,  Portrait;  Mcwco 
Basaiti,  St.  Jerome ;  Paris  Bordone,  Madonna  and  saints. 

A  few  yards  farther  on  is  the  Camfo  S.  Fosca  (Pi.  F,  3),  with 
the  church  of  that  name  and  a  bronze  Statue  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi 
(1652-1623),  the  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  Marsili.  The 
monument,  which  is  close  to  the  bridge  where  Fra  Paolo  was  set 
upon  by  the  papal  assassins,  was  decreed  by  the  Republic  of  Venice 
in  1623  and  erected  in  1892  (see  Dr.  Alex.  Robertsons  *Fra  Paolo 
Sarpi',  and  T.  A.  TroUope's  'Paul  the  Pope  and  Paul  the  Friar').  — 
Proceeding  to  the  right  from  this  point  and  crossing  two  bridges,  we 
reach  the  Campo  S.  Marziale,  with  the  church  of  — 

S.  Marciliano  (PI.  F,  2 ;  open  till  10  a.m.),  which  contains  a 
*Tobias  and  the  Angel  by  Titian  (ca.  1540;  above  the  Ist  altar  on 
the  left),  and  Tintoretto^ s  last  work ,  St.  Marcilian  with  SS .  Peter 
and  Paul  (2nd  altar  to  the  right). 

The  more  remote  quarters  of  the  city  are  best  visited  by  gondola. 
From  the  broad  Sacca  della  Misericordia  (PL  G,  2),  which  is  joined 
on  the  N.  by  the  Rio  S.  Felice  (see  above),  a  side-canal,  named  the 
Rio  della  Madonna  dell'  Orto,  leads  to  the  church  of  the  — 

♦Madonna  dell*  Orto  (PL  F,  2),  also  called  8.  Cristoforo 
Martire,  with  a  beautiful  late-Gothic  facade  and  a  curious  tower. 
Above  the  main  portal  are  an  Annunciation  and  a  statue  of  St. 
Christopher  by  Bart.  Buon  the  Elder.  The  interior,  with  a  flat  wooden 
ceiling  supported  by  ten  columns  and  modern  painted  decorations, 
contains  many  good  pictures. 

RianT,  ist  altar:  *  Cima  da  Coneglian'o,  St.  John  the  Baptist  with  SS. 
Peter,  Mark,  Jerome,  and  Panl  (1489);  adjacent,  to  the  left,  Lor.  Lotto^ 
Vietk.  At  the  3rd  altar:  Sansovino,  Conception  of  the  Virgin.  Between 
the  3rd  and  4th  altars :  Monument  of  the  Patrician  Hieronymus  Cavassa 
(17th  cent.).  At  the  4th  altar:  A.  van  Dyck,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence.  Ad- 
joining the  4th  altar :  Palma  Vecchio  (?),  St.  Vincent  surrounded  by  four  other 
saints.  Above  the  entrance  of  the  sacristy,  a  sculptured  head  of  the  Virgin 
(15th  cent.).  In  the  Saceistt:  Virgin  and  Child,  half-figure  found  in 
a  garden  {whence  the  name  of  the  church) ,  and  restored  by  tfiovanni 
de  Sanctis.  —  Chapel  on  the  Bioht  of  the  choir:  Girolamo  da  S.  Croee^ 
SS.  Augustine  and  Jerome^  memorial  tablet  to  Tintoretto  (d.  1594),  who 
is  buried  here.  —  In  the  Choir  (right)  the  Last  Judgment  (eloquently  de- 
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scribed  and  explained  in  'Modem  Painters*,  Vol.  2)  and  (left)  Adoration 
of  the  golden  calf,  large  works  by  Tintoretto.  Over  the  high-altar  an  An- 
nunciation, by  Palmd  Cfiovane^  with  surrounding  pictui>es  by  Tintoretto, 
'■^  Chapel  on  the  Left  of  the  choir,  altar-piece,  a  copy  from  Poirdenone 
(p.  270,  No.  316,  S.  x).  —  In  the  Left  Aisle,  the  Capp.  Gontarini,  con- 
taining busts  of  six  members  of  the  celebrated  family  of  that  name ; 
among  them  those  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Procurator,  the  two  in  the 
middle  on  the  left  and  right  respectively,  by  Aiessandro  Vittoria;  altar- 
piece  by  Tintoretto^  Miracle  of  St.  Agnes;  2nd  chapel  on  the  left:  (r.) 
Tintore'tto^  Presentation  in  the  Temple;  (1.)  Palma  Qiovane,  Crucifixion. 
4th  Chapel,  to  the  left  by  the  entrance:  altar-piece  by  Qiov.  Bellini,  Ma- 
donna (restored). 

We  now  return  to  the  Rio  San  Felice  and  turn  to  the  S.E.  into 
the  Rio  di  S.  Caterina.  The  high-altar-piece  of  the  church  of  S. 
Oatbbika  here  (Pl.G,  3^;  if  closed,  entrance  to  the  right,  through  the 
Lyceum,  Convitto  Nazionale),  is  a  *Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  by 
Paolo  VeronesCy  a  masterpiece  and  in  admirable  preservation.  At 
the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  a  Tobias  with  the  angel,  by  Orazio  Vecelli, 

We  now  return  to  the  Sacca  della  Misericordia  and  skirt  the 
Fondamenta  Nuove  (PI.  G,  2 ;  view  of  the  cemetery  island  and  Mu- 
rano)  to  the  church  of  the  — 

Oesuiti  (PI.  G,  3),  erected  in  1715-30  in  the  baroque  style 

by  Oiov.  Fattoretto  and  Dom.  Rossi.  It  is  entirely  lined  with  marble 

inlaid  with  verde  antico,  and  sumptuously  decorated  like  all  the 

churches  of  this  order. 

At  the  High  Altas  are  ten  spiral  colu'mns  of  ^  verde  di  Verona^  or 
encrusted  mosaic;  in  the  centre,  a  globe,  with  God  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  The  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  contains  the  monument 
and  statue  of  Orazio  Farnese  (d.  1654)^  in  the  chapel  on  the  left  is  the 
Monument  of  Doge  Pasquale  Cicogna  (d.  1595),  with  the  recumbent 
*Statue  of  the  deceased,  by  O.  Campagna;  adjacent,  in  the  Sacbisty,  over 
the  door,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  by  Tintoretto.  Then,  in  the  Left 
Tbansept,  the  Assumption,  an  altar-piece  by  Tintoretto.  In  the  1st  chapel 
on  the  left  of  the  principal  door  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  altar-pieces  by  Titian  (1558),  who  ^never  made  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  grand  art  of  the  Florentines  than  when  he  painted  this 

Siece,  in  which  he  applied  the  principle  of  dramatic  execution  peculiar  to 
lichaelangelo\  Unfortunately  it  is  darkened  by  age  (seen  best  about  noon). 

We  may  return  from  tbis  point  past  8S.  CHovanni  e  Paolo  to  the 

Riva  degli  Schiavoni  (comp.  pp.  284-288),  or  we  may  combine  this 

trip  with  an  excursion  to  Murano  (steamboat,  see  p.  301). 

From  the  steamboat-station  for  Murano  (Pl.  G,  2)  the  Calle  Colombina 
leads  to  the  Campo  Tiziano,  with  the  house  occupied  by  Titian  in  1531-76 
(marked  by  a  tablet). 

e.  From  the  Piazza  of  St.  Kark  to  SB.  Oiovanni  e  Paolo,  and 
thence  to  the  Eiva  degli  Schiavoni.  Eastern  Qoiurters. 

From  the  sm&U  piazza  on  the  N.  side  of  St.  Mark's,  in  which 
is  the  monument  of  Manin  (p.  267),  we  turn  to  the  E. ,  pass 
round  the  Pal.  Patriarcale  on  the  right ,  and  observe  opposite  us 
thefai.  Drevisanl  (PI.  H,  5),  or  BiaVica  CappellOj  built  in  the  style 
of  the  Lombard!  about  1500 ,  with  a  fine  facade.  We  cross  the 
Rio  di  Palazzo  (fine  view  from  the  bridge  of  the  back  of  the  Palace 
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of  the  Doges  and  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ;  comp.  p.  265),  proceed 
across  the  Campo  SS.  Filippo  e  Qiacomo  and  the  Kio  di  S.  Provolo 
to  another  small  square,  and  pass  through  a  portal  with  the  inscrip- 
tion *Campo  S.  Zaeearia',  over  which  there  is  a  line  relief,  in  the 
style  of  the  McuBegnCy  of  the  Madonna  hetween  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Mark.   This  leads  to  the  Campo  and  church  of  — 

*8.  Zaeearia  (Pi.  H,  5),  erected  hy  Antonio  di  Marco  and  Moro 

Lombardo  iu  1457-1515  in  the  transition  style  hetween  Gothic  and 

Renaissance.    The  rounded  arcades  are  home  hy  six  Corinthian 

eoiumns.    The  recess  of  the  high-altar,  the  amhulatory,  and  the 

radiating  chapels  are  Gothic.    The  line  facade,  with  its  pure  details, 

is  of  somewhat  later  date.  Oyer  the  entrance,  the  statue  of  St.  Zacha- 

rias  hy  At.  Vittoria. 

The  walls  of  the  17a vb  are  covered  with  large  pictures,  all,  except 
those  over  the  altars,  representing  events  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  over  the  b^nitier,  a  statuette  of  John  the 
Baptist  by  AL  Vittoria.  On  the  wall  to  the  left,  above  the  second  altar  :  *Ma- 
donna  enthroned  and  four  saints,  by  Oiov.  Bellini:  —  this  altar-piece  ''takes 
us  with  a  spring  into  the  midst  of  the  Venetian  moderns.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  other  example  up  to  this  time  of  great  monumental  art  in  this  school ; 
none  in  which  composition,  expression,  movement,  effect,  and  coluur  are 
so  richly  combined  with  freedom  of  hand'  ( C,  dt  C).  The  work  is  an- 
fortunately  somewhat  injured  and  is  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  its 
present  position.  —  The  third  arcade  on  the  right  leads  to  the  Cuau  oaixs 
MoNAOHB  (choir  of  the  nuns),  with  inlaid  choir-stalls  by  Marco  da  Vicenea 
(1460),  a  Madonna  and  saints  of  the  Setiool  of  Palma  F^ccAt'o,  and  a  Katlvity 
of  the  Baptist  by  Jac.  Tintoretto.  —  In  the  Cafpklla  di  8.  Tabasio  (to  the 
right  of  the  high-altar  \  opened  by  the  sacristan) ,  three  gilded  Altars  in 
carved  wood,  of  1443-44,  with  old  Venetian  paintings  by  Oiov.  and  Ant.  da 
Murano.  At  the  high-altar  is  a  Madonna  and  saiats  of  1444  ^  the  altars  to 
the  right  and  left  are  adorned  with  saints  of  1443.  Behind  each  altar  is 
an  angel  of  1444  on  a  pedestal.  —  Third  altar  in  the  ambulatory.  Present- 
ation in  the  Temple,  School  of  Giovanni  Bellini.  In  the  left  aisle,  the  tomb- 
stone of  Alesiandro  Vittoria  (d.  1605),  with  a  bust  by  the  master  himself, 
^qui  viven*  vivos  duxit  e  marmore  vultut\ 

We  retrace  our  steps,  and  from  the  first  Campo  take  the  Calle 
della  Chiesa  to  the  right  (N.),  cross  the  Ponte  StortOj  follow  the 
Ruga  Giuffa  to  the  left  (^ou  the  right  is  the  Gothic  Area  Bon),  and 
thus  reach  the  larger  Campo  S.  Maria  Fobmosa,  in  which  is 
situated  — 

Banta  Maria  Formosa  (PI.  H,  4),  of  early  origin,  hut  several 

times  remodelled,  a  cruciform  churoh  covered  with  a  dome,  and  with 

smaller  domes  over  the  sections  of  the  aisles. 

iMTBBioa.  Ist  Altar  on  the  right:  *'*Palma  VeechiOy  St.  Barbara  and 
four  other  saints,  with  a  Pieta  above,  In  tue  best  and  grandest  form  of 
Palma^s  art.  *St.  Barbara's  shape  is  grandiose  and  queenly.  The  glance,  the 
massive  hair,  the  diadem  and  vestments,  the  full  neck  and  throat,  are  all 
regal  &  and  the  whole  impersonation  scents  of  the  Giorgionesque  and  reveals 
the  loth  century.  It  is  the  very  counterpart  of  the  tine-chiselled  and 
voluptuous  fair  one  who  sits  so  gorgeously  in  her  red  dress  and  auburn 
locks  amongst  the  three  graces  of  the  I'resden  Museum^  (C.  4:  C).  — 
2nd  Altar:  Bart.  Vivarini,  Birth  of  Mary,  Mary  as  the  Mater  Misericordise, 
and  SS.  Anna  and  Joachim  (1473);  3rd  Altar:  Palma  Giocane,  Pietk.  S.  Tran- 
sept: L.  Batsano,  Last  Supper.  Choir:  modern  frescoes  by  Paoletti  (1844). 
—  A  chapel,  to  which  a  staircase  ascends  (shown  by  the  sacristan),  con- 
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tains  (1.)  a  Madonna  and  Child  by  Satioferrato  and  another  by  IHetro  da 
Mtssina  (a  signed  work  of  this  rare  master). 

The  Palazzo  Malipiero  in  the  Gampo  S.  Maria  Formosa  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  —  To  the  N.W.  of  the  church, 
at  the  Ponte  del  Paradiso  (the  second  bridge  over  the  ranal),  is  the 
Goihic  *  Porta  del  Paradiso  ^  with  a  relief  of  the  Virgin  and  wor- 
shipping donor,  and  the  arms  of  the  Foscari  and  Mocenigo  (14fh 
cent.).  —  To  the  E.  of  S.  Maria  Formosa,  beyond  the  Ponte  Ruga 
Giuffa,  are  the  Pal.  Querini  (p.  246)  and  the  Pal.  OHmani  (PI. H,  4), 
erected  in  the  16th  cent,  under  the  influence  of  Pittro  Lombardo, 
Little  remains  of  its  once  famous  collection  of  antiquities ;  in  the 
court,  a  statue  of  Agrippa,  only  partially  antique.  A  room  on  the 
first  floor  has  charming  Raphaelesque  ceiling-decorations  by  Oiov, 
da  Udine  (p.  308). 

We  leave  the  Campo  S.  Maria  Formosa  by^  the  Calle  Lunga, 
turn  to  the  left  before  the  first  bridge,  cross  the  Rio  8.  Oiovanni  in 
Laterano,  and  reach  the  Gampo  SS.  Gioyanni  b  Paolo,  with  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans  — 

**8B.  GioTanni  e  Paolo  (*5.  Zanipolo';  PI.  H,  4;  comp.  p.  248), 
erected  in  1833-90  (?),  a  very  spacious  and  magnificent  Italian- 
Gothic  domed  edifice,  supported  by  ten  columns.  This  church,  next 
to  St.  Mark's  the  most  imposing  at  Venice,  contains  the  monumental 
tombs  of  the  doges,  whose  funeral  service  was  always  performed  here. 

BiOHT  AiBLK.  In  front:  ^Mausoleum  of  the  victorious  Doge  Pietro 
Hocenigo  (d.  1476),  with  fifteen  statues  by  the  Lwnbixrdi;  sarcophagus  ^ex 
hoslium  manv^iis'  (from  the  spoils  of  bis  enemies).  By  the  1st  altar  on 
the  right:  Biisolo^  Madonna  and  sainta;  monument  of  Bfarc  Antonio  Bra- 
gadino  (d.  1571),  who  long  defended  Famagosta  in  Cyprus  against  the  Turks, 
and  after  its  surrender  was  barbarously  flayed  alive,  as  the  picture  above 
indicates;  Altar-piece  in  aix  sections  by  Alvise  Ftvortnt  (?) ;  monument  of 
Senator  Alb.  Hichiel  (d.  1569).  —  Farther  on,  beyond  the  Urge  chapel, 
the  huge  monument  of  Bertucci,  Silvestro,  and  Elisabetta  Valier  with  their 
statues,  a  rich  baroque  work  in  marble,  with  sculptures  by  Baratta  and 
other  followers  of  Bernini  (ca.  1700).  The  door  on  the  left  below  it  leads 
to  the  street.  The  following  chapel  contains  six  reliefs  in  bronze  of 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Dominic,  by  Matta  (1670). 

Right  Tbansbpt.  On  the  rieht  wall,  St.  Augustine,  an  oil-painting 
by  Bart.  Yivarini  (1478);  Curonatiun  of  the  Virgin,  with  numerous  saints, 
by  Cima  da  ConegUano;  tomb  of  General  Kiccol6  Orsini  (d.  1500),  with 
equestrian  statue.  Over  the  first  altar,  Apotheosis  of  St.  Antoninus,  Bishop 
of  Florence,  by  Lorenzo  Lotto.  Over  the  door.  Tomb  of  Gen.  Dionigi  N:ldo 
(d.  151()),  by  Lor.  Bregno.  At  the  second  altar,  Christ,  with  88.  Andrew 
and  Peter,  by  Roeeo  Mareoni.  —  Stained  glass  designed  by  Oirolamo  Moeeto 
(1473,  restored  in  1814). 

Choir  Chapels  (from  right  to  left).  1st  Chapel  (Capp.  del  Crocefisso): 
Tomb  of  Baron  Windsor  (d.  1574),  of  England,  by  M.  Vivarini.  2nd  Chap. : 
Benaissance  altar  with  a  statue  of  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Gugl.  Bergama»eo. 
On  the  walls,  four  groups  of  saints  by  Bonifatio  III.  —  In  the  large  cen- 
tral chapel,  or  choir  proper:  Tombs  of  the  Doges:  (r.)  ^Michele  Morosini 
(d.  1382),  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a  mosaic  in  the  lunette,  and  Leonardo 
Loredan  (d.  1521),  with  sculptures  by  Danese  Cataneo  and  others  (1572) ;  (1.) 
*Andrea  Vendramin  (d.  1478),  by  Alestandro  Leopardo  and  Antonio  Lombar- 
(W(?),  probably  the  most  sumptuous  monument  in  Venice,  designed  under 
the  influence  of  antique  Greek  sculptures  (the  figures  of  the  Muses  on  the 
right  and  left  do  not  belong  to  the  original  design),  and  Marco  Comer 
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(d.  1368),  Gothic.  The  magnificent  high-alf ar  dates  from  1619.  —  2ad  Chap, 
to  the  left  of  the  choir :  Gothic  tomb  of  the  Condottiere  Jac.  Cavalli  (d. 
1384). 

Left  Tbanbept.  Above,  by  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Bosary 
(Capp.  del  Rosario,  fonnded  in  1571  to  commemorate  the  battle  ofLepanto 
and  burned  ont  in  1867),  a  group  in  marble  by  Antonio  Dentone  (1480), 
3t.  Helena  presenting  General  Vittore  Cappello  with  the  marshaFs  baton  \ 
over  the  door,  the  monument  of  Doge  Antonio  Venier  (d.  1400),  in  the  style 
of  the  Mcutegne.  —  Farther  on  in  the  church.  Monument  of  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Doge  Antonio  Venier,  1411 ;  monument,  with  equestrian  statue 
in  wood,  of  Leonardo  da  Prato  (d.  1511). 

Left  Aisle.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  door  of  the  Sacristy^  admirable 
wood-carving  by  Andrea  Brustolon  (16  8).  To  the  right,  Nativity,  of 
the  School  of  Faolo  Veronese.  Over  the  door,  busts  of  Titian  and  the  two 
Palmas,  by  Jae.  Albarelli^  17th  century.  —  In  the  Saokistt  :  to  the  left 
of  the  altar,  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  by  Alvite  Vivanni  (about  1500 ;  sig- 
nature forged;  restored).  —  Farther  on  in  the  aisle,  monument  of  Doge 
Pasquale  Malipiero  (d.  1^62) ;  tombstone  of  the  senator  Bonzio  (d.  1506),  under 
it,  statues  of  vt.  Thomas  by  Antonio  Lombardo  and  St.  Peter  Martyr  by  Paolo 
daiiilano;  in  the  recesses  below,  (r.)  the  recumbent  effigy  of  Doge  Michael 
Steno  (d.  1413),  formerly  painted,  (1-)  that  of  Aloiso  Trevisan  (d.  1528,  aged 
23);  monument  with  equestrian  statue  of  General  Pom  peoGiu8tiniani(d.  1616) 
by  F.  Terilli;  ^Monument  of  Doge  Tommaso  Mocenigo  (d.  1423),  by  Pitro 
di  Niccolb  and  OUn>.  di  Afartino  of  Florence  (the  decoration  shows  the 
transition  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Benaissance  style,  the  sculptures  reveal 
the  influence  of  Donatello) ;  monument  ofDogeNiccol6Marcello  (d.  1474)  by 
Pietro  Lombardo;  2nd  altar,  left  of  the  principal  entrance,  early  copy  of 
Titian's  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  presented  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  to 
replace  the  picture  which  was  destroyed;  monument,  with  equestrian  sta- 
tue, of  Orazio  Baglioni  (d.  1617) ;  over  the  last  altar,  a  statue  of  St.  Jerome 
by  AHii,  Vittoria;  adjoining  it,  the  monument  of  the  Marquis  de  Chasteler 
(d.  1825),  who  disUnguished  himself  in  the  Tyrolese  war  in  1809.  On  the 
entrance-wall.  Mausoleum  of  Doge  Giov.  Mocenigo  (d.  1485)  by  Tullio  and 
Ant,  Lombardo.  —  Over  the  Principal  Entbakce,  the  immense  monument  of 
Doge  Luigi  Mocenigo  (d.  1577),  his  wife,  and  Doge  Giov.  Bembo  (d.  1618). 

Adjoining  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  is  the  ricli  facade  (1485)  of 
the  *Bcaola  di  B.  Karco  (PI.  H,  4),  erected  by  the  Lombardi,  with 
singular  reliefs  in  perspective  of  two  lions.  In  the  pediment  over 
the  portal  is  a  ^Relief  representing  St.  Mark  surrounded  by  his 
fraternity,  attributed  to  Bart.  Buon  the  Elder.  The  building,  used 
as  a  hospital  (Oapedale  Civile)  since  1815,  contains  over  100  wards 
and  over  2000  beds.  The  chief  ward  (*San  Marco*)  and  the  Biblio- 
teca  have  magnificent  ceilings.  Connected  with  it  is  the  old  chapel 
of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  which  once  contained  Marino  Falieri's  tomb 
(p.  249).  —  The  church  of  8.  Latzaro  dei  Mendicanti  (PI.  H,  3),  to 
the  N.  of  the  hospital,  contains  a  fine  St.  Ursula,  by  Tirttoretto  (1st 
altar  to  the  left).  —  To  the  S.,  on  a  lofty  and  elegant  pedestal  of 
marble,  rises  the  equestrian  **Statue  of  Bartolommeo  CoUeoni 
(d.  1475;  buried  at  Bergamo,  p.  182),  general  of  the  Republic, 
modelled  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  teacher  iindr.  Verroechio  (d.  1488; 
his  last  work)  and  cast  in  bronze  by  Aless.  Leopardo^  who  also  de- 
signed the  handsome  pedestal  (1490-95). 

*I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more  glorious  work  of  sculpture  existing  in 
the  world  than  the  equestrian  statue  of  Bartolommeo  Colleoni\  —  Ruskin, 

Adjacent  is  a  fine  Well  Head. 
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*SaiLta  Maria  dei  Miraooli  (PL  O.  H,  4),  in  the  vicinity,  recently 
lestored,  is  a  small,  early -Renaissance  church  without  aisles, 
erected  in  1481  under  the  superintendence  of  Pietro  LombardOy  and 
richly  encrusted  with  marble  on  the  facade,  on  the  side  next  the 
canal,  and  in  the  interior.  The  quadrangular  domed  choir,  twelve 
steps  higher  than  the  nave,  is  peculiar  (below  it  is  the  sacristy). 
On  the  right  and  left  are  ambones,  or  lecterns  where  the  epistles 
and  gospels  are  read,  as  in  ancient  Christian  churches.  The  barrel 
vaulting,  with  its  richly  gilded  coffers,  is  painted  by  Oirol,  da  Tre~ 
viso.  In  the  passage  to  the  sacristy  is  a  relief  of  the  School  of  the 
Lonibardi,  a  copy  with  variations  of  Leonardo's  Last  Supper  (p,  127). 
The  Sacristy  contains  a  small  *Relief  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
attributed  to  Donatello. 

We  follow  the  lane  passing  on  the  S.  side  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  and  the  baroque  Ospedaletto  Church  (PI.  H,  4),  to  the  E., 
cross  the  Rio  di  8.  Oiustiniano ,  go  a  few  paces  to  the  right ,  and 
enter  the  side-street  on  the  left,  which  brings  us  to  — 

8.  Francesco  della  Vigna  (Pi.  I,  4),  a  building  without  aisles 
by  Jac,  Sansovino  and  Fra  Franc,  di  Giorgio  (1534) ;  the  facade  by 
Andr.  PaUadiC  (1568),  with  bronze  statues  by  Tiziano  Aspetti. 

At  the  Entbance,  two  holy-water  vessels  with  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Francis,  statuettes  in  bronze  by  Vittoria.  1st  Chapel  on  the  right :  Last 
Supper,  by  Franc,  da  Santacroce ;  3rd  chapel,  encrusted  with  coloured  jnarble, 
with  the  monuments  of  the  doges  Francesco  and  Alvise  Contarini  (d.  1624 
and  1684).  Eight  Tbansbpt,  Enthroned  Madonna,  by  Fra  Antonio  da  ITe- 
ffroponte  (about  1450).  In  the  Ghoib,  on  the  left,  monument  of  Doge  A. 
Oritti  (d.  1588).  —  To  the  left  of  the  choir,  in  the  Cappella  Gicstiniani, 
is  an  altar  with  excellent  reliefs  in  marble  of  the  15th  cent.,  from  the 
workshop  of  the  Lombardi ;  La«t  Judgment  below  ^  above  (as  an  altar-piece), 
St.  Jerome  and  four  other  saints ^  over  them  Madonna  and  angels;  at  the 
sides  of  the  chapel  twelve  prophets  and  the  Evangelists;  higher  up,  the 
Mstory  of  Jesus  in  eighteen  sections ;  below,  on  the  altar,  the  history  of 
bt.  Jeromie  in  three  sections.  —  In  the  chapel  of  the  Gloibtbbs,  adjacent 
to  the  N. ,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  left  transept ,  Madonna  and  four 
saints,  by  Oiov.  Bellini  (1507;  spoiled).  —  Left  Tbansspt:  over  the  pulpit, 
God  the  Father  and  Christ,  by  Qirolamo  da  Santacroce^  retouched.  To 
the  left:  2nd  chapel,  Altar  with  statues  of  SS.  Rochus,  Antonius  Abbas,  and 
Sebastian  by  Al.  Vittoria ;  3rd  chapel,  in  white  marble,  with  busts  of  the 
Patriarch  and  Doge  Sagredo,  erected  in  1743 ;  over  the  altar  the  statue  of 
S.  Gherardo;  5th  chapel  (by  the  main  entrance).  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
by  Paolo  Veronese  (spoiled). 

A  little  to  the  S. ,  on  the  Rio  della  PietJi,  is  the  church  of  S. 
LoBBNzo  (on  the  right),  containing  a  fine  iron  screen  and  statues 
of  SS.  Lawrence  and  Sebastian  by  Oirol,  Campagna  (at  the  high- 
altar).  On  the  left  is  the  church  of  8.  Oiorgio  degli  Schiavoni 
(PI.  I,  5 ;  best  light  about  midday),  with  a  good  Renaissance  facade 
by  Jae,  Sanaovirho  (1551),  the  chapel  of  a  Scuola  established  in 
1451  by  a  Dalmatian  (Slavonic)  Brotherhood  for  the  succour  of  poor 

Dalmatian  sailors  and  others.    The  iron  window-grilles  are  fine. 

The  Intebiob,  with  a  low  wooden  ceiling,  is  adorned  with  ^'Paintings 
by  Vittore  Carpaceio  (1502-1608),  illustrating  the  lives  of  the  three  great 
Dalmatian  saints,  Jerome,  George,  and  Tryphonius.  On  the  right  are  three 
scenes  relating  to  St.  Jerome,   the  best  of  which  is  his  Death.     Opposite 
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and  on  the  left  of  the  altar  are  three  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  George,  in- 
cluding a  fine  representation  of  his  combat  with  the  Dragon,  in  a  beauti- 
ful landscape,  ^xt  the  altar  on  the  right,  the  legend  of  St.  Tryphonius. 
Mr.  Ruskin  devotes  the  first  supplement  ('The  Shrine  of  the  Slaves*)  of 
'St.  If  ark^s  Best^  to  a  description  of  these  paintings.  Above  the  high-altar  is  a 
Madonna  by  Vine,  Catena.  The  ceiling  of  the  oratory,  on  the  first  floor,  to 
the  left,  is  beautifully  painted  in  the  style  of  Tintoretto  and  Palma  Oiovane. 

Farther  S.  we  come  to  the  church  of  8.  Antonino ,  where  we 
cross  the  hridge  to  the  right  to  8.  Giorgio  deiOreci  (PI.  I,  5;  oomp. 
p.  248),  erected  after  1538  hy  8ante  Lombardo  and  Chionaj  with 
an  elegant  campanile  and  an  ikonostasis  adorned  with  Byzantine 
paintings  on  a  golden  ground.  —  Returning  to  S.  Antonino,  and 
resuming  a  S.  direction,  we  soon  reach  — 

8.  Giovanni  in  Bragora(Pl.  I,  5),  a  church  of  early  origin, 
entirely  restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

Beyond  the  ist  chapel  on  the  right,  on  the  wall  of  the  church,  BUsolo 
(not  Ant.  Vivai'ini)^  SS.  Andrew,  Jerome,  and  Martin.  —  2nd  Chapel  on  the 
right :  Al.  Vivariniy  Madonna  and  Child.  —  On  the  piers  in  front  of  the  choir- 
chapel:  right,  Cima  da  Conegliano^  Constantine  and  St.  Helena  by  the  Cross 
(1502)^  to  the  left,  Al.  Vivarini,  Resurrection  (1493).  At  the  back  of  the 
high-altar:  *Oima  da  Conegliano^  Baptism  of  Christ  (1494).  —  On  the  left 
wall  of  the  church,  Paris  Bordone,  Last  Supper;  farther  on,  Bart.  Vivarini^ 
Madonna  with  St.  Andrew  and  John  the  Baptist  (1478);  under  it,  Cima  da 
Conegliano,  Legendary  scenes  and  saints,  originally  a  predella  of  the  above- 
named  picture.  —  This  church  can  be  seen  to  advantage  only  in  bright 
weather. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  S.  GioTanni  in  Bragora  is  the  Riva  degli 
Sehiavoni  (p.  266). 

We  may  go  towards  the  E.,  past  8,  Martino  (by  Sansovino, 
1540;  font  with  four  kneeling  angels  hy  Tullio  Lombardo,  1484; 
aboTe  the  main  entrance ,  Last  Supper  by  Girolamo  da  Santacroce, 
1549),  to  the  *Ar8eiial  (PL  K,  L,  5),  founded  in  1104  and  re- 
peatedly enlarged  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  19th  centuries.  At  the 
zenith  of  the  Republic  it  employed  16,000  workmen,  but  in  the 
18th  cent.  2000-3000  at  most.  In  front  of  it  rise  four  famous  an- 
tique lions,  brought  from  the  Piraus  in  1687;  the  body  of  the  large 
one  on  the  left  bears  Runic  inscriptions  (by  the  Normans,  10th 
cent.?).  Handsome  Renaissance  gateway  of  1460.  The  Docks  are 
shown  by  permission  of  the  Admiralty.  Admission  to  Museum,  see 

p.  248. 

Museum  (cross  the  court  and  mount  staircase  on  the  left).  First  Floor: 
Interesting  collection  of  models  of  ships  of  all  periods,  including  a  model 
and  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Bucintoro,  a  vessel  destroyed  by  the  French, 
from,  which  the  Doge  was  wont  annually  on  Ascension  Day  to  throw  the 
ring  (p.  2^)  into  the  Adriatic,  which  he  thus  symbolically  wedded ;  model 
of  the  system  of  piles  on  which  the  city  is  to  a  great  extent  built  (comp. 
p.  252).  —  Second  Ftoor:  Fine  collection  of  weapons;  by  the  entrance,  statue 
of  Vittore  Pisano  (1380),  and  also  two  Turkish  banners,  taken  at  Corfu 
in  1537  and  at  Lepanto  in  1571;  armour  of  former  doges,  of  the  Con- 
dottiere  Gattamelata  (see  p.  236),  and  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  \  revolvers 
and  breech-loaders  of  a  primitive  description  (16th  cent.) ;  a  finely-executed 
eulverin  of  steel,  adorned  with  reliefs^  instruments  of  torture;  iron  helmet 
found  near  Aquileia;  bust  of  Napoleon  of  1805.  Monument  to  Admiral 
Angelo  Emo  (d.  1792),  by  Canovaf  adjacent,  to  the  right,  trophies  and 
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Tur^h  banners   taken  in  1472  at  Friuli.    (Explanatory  inscriptions  on 
each  object^  fees  officially  prohibited.) 

In  front  of  the  museum  stands  the  Monument  of  Count  von  der  SchU' 
lenburg^  marshal  in  the  Venetian  service  (d.  1747),  who  directed  the  famous 
defence  of  Corfu  against  the  Turks  in  1716. 

We  next  follow  the  Bio  dtlV  Arstnalt  to  the  S.  to  the  church 
of  8,  Biagio  (PI.  K,  6),  containing  the  tomb  of  Admiral  Angelo  Emo 
(p.  288),  by  Oanova's  teacher  Ferrari  -  Torretti.  A  monument  by 
Benvenuti ,  in  front  of  the  church  (1885) ,  commemorates  the  ad- 
mirable service  of  the  soldiers  in  the  inundation  of  March,  1882. 

The  Via  Gatibaldi  leads  hence  to  the  Giardini  PubbUci  (PI. 
L,  M,  6,  7) ,  a  pretty  park ,  20  acres  in  extent,  laid  out  by  Na- 
poleon in  1807  on  a  space  obtained  by  the  demolition  of  several 
monasteries.  At  the  entrance  from  the  Via  Garibaldi  is  a  bronze 
Monument  of  Qarihaldi  by  Michieli  (1887).  In  the  N.E.  corner,  on 
the  Ganale  di  S.  Elena,  is  the  Palazzo  delt  Esposhione  ArtisticUj 
erected  for  the  biennial  art  exhibitions  inaugurated  in  1896  (p.  247). 
Adjacent  is  a  Cafi,  and  there  is  another  on  the  hill  at  the  S.  end. 
Fine  view  of  the  city  and  lagoon.  Electric  light  in  summer.  — 
Steamers  and  gondolas,  see  pp.  244,  245. 

The  adjacent  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  di  Gastello  (PI.  L,  M,  6), 
entered  from  the  N.  side  of  the  Rio  Giuseppe,  beyond  the  bridge, 
contains  ceiling -paintings  with  very  effective  perspective.  To  the 
right  are  an  altar-piece  by  Jac,  Tintoretto,  representing  Archangel 
Michael  and  Senator  Michiel  Buono ,  and  the  monument  of  Doge 
Marino  Grimani  and  his  wife,  by  8camozzi ;  behind  the  high-altar, 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Paolo  Veronese ;  adjacent,  to  the 
left,  bust  of  Girolamo  Grimani  by  Al.  Vittoria  (1570). 

S.  Pietro  di  Castello  (PI.  M,  5),  a  domed  church  on  the  island 
of  8,  PietrOy  separated  from  the  town  by  the  broad  Canal  di  8. 
PietrOj  an  ancient  foundation,  was  the  cathedral  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Venice  from  1451  to  1807.  The  facade,  erected  by  8meraldi  in 
1596,  is  said  to  reproduce  a  design  of  Palladio  (1667);  the  interior 
was  restored  in  1621.    Handsome  campanile  of  1474. 

The  Imtesiob  is  of  little  interest.  Above  the  side  -  entrance  on  the 
right  is  a  monument  of  the  14th  century.  Between  the  2nd  and  3rd  altars 
on  the  right  is  a  marble  throne  from  Antioch,  with  Saracenic  ornament- 
ation and  verses  from  the  Koran  in  Cufic  characters.  By  the  third  altar 
is  a  late  work  of  Marco  Basaiti,  representing  St.  Peter  enthroned,  with 
four  other  saints.  The  high-altar,  designed  by  Longhena,  enshrines  the 
bones  of  d.  Lorenzo  Giustiniani.  A  statue  of  the  saint  (i5th  cent.)  oc- 
cupies a  niche  behind.  In  the  chapel  of  the  left  transept  are  two  alto- 
reliefs  in  marble,  by  Mich.  Ongaro,  17th  cent. :  Consecration  by  Pope  Paul  V. 
of  the  Patriarch  Franc.  Vendramin  as  cardinal,  and  an  allegory  of  death. 

This  was  the  scene  of  the  Rape  of  the  Venetian  Maidens  by  the 
Triestine. pirates  in  944,  the  story,  of  which  has  been  told  by  Rogers 
in  his  ^Brides  of  Venice*.  The  pirates  were  followed  and  van- 
quished, and  the  brides  brought  back  in  triumph. 

Napoleon  converted  the  adjoining  Patriarchal  Palace  into  bar- 
acks,  and  transferred  the  Patriarchate  to  St.  Mark's  (p.  254). 
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f,   Qnarten  to  the  West  of  tlie  Oanal  Chraade. 

The  PonU  Ricdto  (PI.  G,  4;  pp.  277  and  281)  is  4  good  starting- 
point  for  a  vtsit  to  tbe  quarters  of  the  city  lying  W.  of  the  Grand 
Canal.  Immediately  beyond  the  bridge  are  (left)  the  Fabbriche 
VecehU,  erected  in  1520  by  Scarpagnino,  and  the  Fabbriche  Nuove, 
erected  in  1555  by  SansovinOy  as  pnblic  offices  and  warehonses. 
On  the  right,  the  Pal.  dt'  Camerlenghi  (p.  277).  Farther  on  (right) 
is  8,  Oiacomo  di  RiaUo^  the  oldest  church  in  Venice,  said  to  haye 
been  built  about  520,  restored  and  reopened  in  1898.  —  In  the 
Vegetable  Market  here  (Erbena;  PI.  G,  4)  fruit  is  generally  good 
and  cheap,  especially  in  the  morning.  On  the  farther  side  of 
the  market  is  a  short  column  of  Egyptian  granite,  to  which  a  flight 
of  steps  ascends,  borne  by  a  kneeling  figure,  ^11  Gobbodi  Rialtd'  (16th 
cent.).  From  this  column  were  promulgated  the  laws  of  the  Republic. 

Not  far  from  the  market ,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Ruga  di  S. 
Giovanni  (leading  to  the  Frari ;  comp.  p.  292),  is  situated  S.  Gio- 
Yanni  Elemosinario  (PI.  F,  4),  built  by  8carpagnino  in  1527.  This 
church  should  be  yisited  in  bright  weather  (best  light  about  noon). 
Entrance  by  the  gateway  adjoining  the  campanile. 

*High- altar- piece  by  Titian^  8.  Giovanni  Elemosinario  (about  1590; 
mutilated  by  the  absence  of  the  semicircular  upper  section) :  —  ^St.  John 
the  almsgiver,  bishop  and  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  is  not  a  saint  of  note. 
His  type  is  not  one  that  painters  know  and  respect  as  traditionally  pre- 
served in  the  annals  of  the  pictorial  craft.  A  bishop  giving  alms  might 
be  the  subject  of  a  tame  composition.  None  but  a  man  of  genius  could 
give  interest  and  force  to  such  a  theme  ^  but  Titian  was  a  genius  and  it 
is  surprising  with  what  power  he  conceives  and  carries  out  his  idea.  .  .  . 
The  forms  are  natural,  but  of  good  scantling,  moving  boldly,  yet  appro- 
priately, foreshortened  with  daring  yet  without  strain,  the  nude  correct, 
the  modelling  masterly.  .  .  .  His  colouring  is  gorgeous,  his  command  of 
line  surprising,  his  touch  unsurpassable*  (C,  d:  C.).  —  Chapel  to  the  right, 
*Altar-piece,  SS.  Sebastian,  Bochus,  and  Catharine,  a  masterpiece  by  PoT' 
denone.  —  To  the  left,  in  the  nave,  Marco  Veeelli^  Doge  Orimani  giving 
alms ;  to  the  right,  L.  Corona^  The  blessing  of  the  manna. 

Passing  the  entrance  of  the  Ruga  S.  Giovanni,  and  continuing 
our  way  from  the  Rial  to  Bridge  direct  to  the  N.  W.,  we  cross  a 
canal  and  arrive  at  the  Gampo  and  Church  of  B.  Cassiaao  (PI.  F,  4). 
This  church,  built  in  1611,  contains  some  fine  pictures:  1st  altar 
on  the  right,  John  the  Baptist  and  four  saints,  by  Palma  Vecchio  ; 
3rd  altar  on  the  same  side,  Visitation,  by  Leandro  Bassano ;  choir, 
Jac.  TintorettOy  Crucifixion. 

We  next  cross  the  Rio  S.  Cassiano  to  the  W.,  take  the  second 
side-street  to  the  left  (Calle  della  Regina),  and,  again  turning  to 
the  right,  reach  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Maria  Hater  Domini  (PI.  F,  4),  founded  in  1510.  Facade 
with  fine  marble  sculptures  by  Jae.  8an80vino  (1540);  2nd  altar 
to  the  right:  Vine,  Catena,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Christina  (1520,  early 
work) ;  right  transept,  Finding  of  the  Cross,  a  fine  work  by  J.  Tinto- 
retto; opposite,  Last  Supper,  by  Bom'/ozio///.;  beneath,  a  Byzantine 
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relief  of  the  Madonna.  —  Not  fax  hence,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  is  the 
Pal.  Pesaro  (p.  278). 

Continuing  onr  course  towards  the  N.W.,  and  turning  into  a 
side-street  on  the  right,  after  crossing  four  canals,  we  reach  the 
entrance  of  the  — 

*HaB60  OiviiM>»  which  combines  the  old  Correr  Collection  and 
part  of  the  Morosini  Collection  with  the  municipal  collections  and 
is  arranged  in  the  former  Fondaco  de'  Turchi  (PI.  E,  3 ;  p.  278). 
Admission,  see  p.  248  (entr.  to  the  right).  Catalogue  in  prepara- 
tion. The  collections  Include  much  that  is  comparatively  worthless 
along  with  some  objects  of  great  interest  and  value.    (Steamboat 

station,  see  p.  245.) 

By  the  entrance  and  in  the  court  is  a  series  of  sculptures  and  arcbi- 
tectuitkl  fragments  of  various  epochs,  including  several  Venetian  well-beads 
of  tiie  12-15tb  cent.,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  capitals.  At  the  back  of  the 
court  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Agrippa,  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Uie  Pantheon.  —  Th6  rooms  to  the  right  contain  views  of  Venice 
and  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Italic  antiquities,  including  a  boat  made  from 
the  trunk  of  an  oak.  —  To  the  right  is  a  room  with  an  ethnographical 
collection  from  Central  Africa  (RiaeeoUa  Miani;  comp.  p.  834). 

The  staircase  in  the  K.W.  corner  of  the  court  ascends  to  the  Fikst 
Flock,  with  the  Library  (open  daily,  10-3). 

The  Skcond  Floob  contains  most  of  the  Art  Oollectiont.  —  Boom  I. 
Weapons  and  banners,  among  them  some  Turkish  flags  and  beautifully 
ornamented  halberds.  —  The  middle  door  to  the  right  leads  to  — 

Boom  II,  containing  pictures,  ist  Section  (let  window  to  the  right)  : 
ViU.  Carpacoto  (?),  Visitation;  Bissolo,  Madonna,  with  St.  Peter  Martyr; 
Boccaeeinoy  Madonna,  witil  the  Baptist  and  St.  Catharine;  Lor.  Lotto^  Ma- 
donna, with  saints;  opposite,  Marco  Pahnexzano,  Bearing  of  the  Cross.  — 
2nd  section :  Stoabian  School^  Crucifixion ;  School  of  Van  Ostade,  Peasant 
scenes;  Pieter  Brueghel^  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (snowy  landscape);  Style  of 
H.  van  der  Goet^  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  —  ord  Section: 
/.  van  Ooyen^  Biver-scene.  —  4th  Section:  Kumerous  ^society'  pictures  by 
Longhi  (comp.  p.  271).  —  We  now  return  to  B.  I  and  pass  through  the 
end-door  to  the  right  into  — 

Boom  III.  Boman  draped  statues ;  costumes  of  Venetian  senators ; 
banners,  ships^  lanterns,  models  of  guns,  etc.  On  the  rear-wall,  the  escut- 
cheon of  the  Morosini.  —  We  now  re-enter  B.  I  and  pass  to  the  left  into  — 

BooMB  IV-VI,  containing  the  Morosini  Collection  (p.  297) :  weapons, 
Turkish  banners,  and  other  spoils  of  war;  bust  of  Doge  Francesco  Moro- 
sini ('Peloponnesiacus";  p.  250)  and  scenes  from  his  Turkish  wars;  old 
geographical  globes. 

Boom  VII.  On  the  wall?,  portraits  and  other  unimportant  pictures.  In 
the  cases,  fine  Benaissance  medals  and  plaques-,  Greek  and  Boman  coins; 
Venetian  coins  and  seals,  including  a  complete  series  of  the  Osile^  or  coins 
given  by  the  Doges  to  the  nobles  at  Christmas,  from  1521  to  1796. 

Boom  VIII  ('Sala  Albrizzi').  Venetian  laces  and  costly  fabrics; 
costumes  of  the  i7-i8th  cent.;  fans;  puppet-show;  miniatures;  death- 
masks  of  Doges  Cornaro  and  Alvise  Mocenigo ;  wooden  staircase  from  the 
Casa  deir  Agnello  (15th  cent.);  model  of  the  Villa  Nazionale  in  Str^ 
(p.  240).  —  Boom  IX.  Textile  fabrics ;  Venetian  costumes. 

Boom  X.  Furniture  of  the  tSth  cent.;  Pietro  Longhi^  Portrait  of  Gol- 
doni  (p.  281);  *society'  pictures  by  Longhi  and  Franc.  Ouardi. 

BiooM  XI.  Marble  reliefs  by  Bonazza  and  others,  the  mangled  remains 
of  the  plastic  decoration  of  the  Capp.  del  Bosario  in  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
(p.  285);  bronze  sculptures  and  vessels,  including  two  candelabra  by  Al. 
Vatoria;  ornaments  of  the  17th  cent.,  in  agate  and  silver  gilt,  showing 
the  arms  of  the  Pisani-Grimani  families;  lectern  from  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  a  Byzantine  work. 
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Room  XII.  On  the  walls,  glaas  and  porcelain.  In  tlie  middle,  majo- 
lica from  Urbino,  Gabbio,  Pesaro,  and  Faenza,  including  a  series  of  *Platefl 
painted  with  mythological  and  Biblical  scenes  (blue  and  green  on  a  white 
ground),  partly  after  Venetian  woodcuts  (ca.  1515);  glass  wedding-goblets 
from  Murano  (iSth  cent.).  —  Boom  XIII  (to  the  right),  Carvings  in  ivory 
and  wood;  cameos  and  gems.  —  Room  XIV  (left).  M8S.  with  beautified 
miniatures. 

Room  XV.  Pictures  of  the  early"  schools.  Also,  Joe.  BeUini  (?),  Cru- 
cifixion •,  M.  Basaiti^  Madonna;  six  good  portraits  in  the  Style  of  Oiov.  BeUini 
and  Antonello  da  Messina^  the  best  that  of  a  youlh  with  a  laurel  wreath. 

Room  XVI.  To  the  right,  Srcole  de*  Roberti,  Battle-scene ;  Luigi  Vivet- 
rtn<,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua;  *Oiov.  Bellini  (not  Mantegna),  Piet^(with  forged 
monogram  of  Diirer) ;  *  Vitt.  (kxrptxecio^  Two  Venetian  courtezans  bleaching 
their  hair  (comp.  p.  251);  Oiov.  Bellini^  Transfiguration  (an  early  work), 
Crucifixion  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  (an  early  work);  Unknown  Master, 
Portrait  of  Fernando  Avalos  (?),  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  husband  of  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna,  Miehaelangelo's  friend;  Cosimo  Tura,  Pietk;  Jnwino  da  Forli  (Franc, 
Cossat),  Portrait;  Oiov.  Bellini  (?),  Christ  mourned  over  by  three  angels. 
Opposite:  two  lids,  with  bridal  scenes  (16th  cent.);  portraits  of  two  doges, 
said  to  be  Franc.  Foscari  and  Giov.  Mocenigo,  in  the  style  of  the  Bdlini; 
Ant,  Vivarini^  Madonna,  with  saints.  In  the  middle:  Ani.  Rizzo(^)y  Bronze 
bust,  said  to  be  Doge  Andrea  Loredan ;  early  Renaissance  marble-bust,  in- 
scribed 'Carolus  Zenu8\  —  We  now  ascend  to  the  — 

Fourth  Floob.  —  Rooms  I-IV  contain  drawings,  water-colours,  engrav- 
ings, and  wood-cuts.  In  R.  IV  is  a  large  bird^s-eye  view  of  Venice, 
printed  from  a  wooden  block  carved  by  Zuan  Andrea  (1600),  probably 
after  a  drawing  by  Jacopo  dei  Barbari;  also  the  original  wooden  block 
itself.  —  To  the  left  is  the  Raccolta  Canoviana,  with  sketches  and  relics 
by  Canova^  and  casts  of  his  works. 

To  the  S."W.  of  the  Mnseo  Olvico  is  the  church  of  S.  Oiacomo 
dell'  Orio  (PI.  E,  4),  one  of  the  quaintest  churches  in  Venice, 
rebuilt  In  the  13th  and  16th  cent.,  'writh  a  timher-roof. 

On  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  right,  Buoneonsiglio,  8S.  Sebastian,  Roch, 
and  Lawrence  (1511).  The  right  aisle  contains  a  vestibule  adorned  with 
a  column  of  verde  antieOy  and  a  picture  by  Frane.  Bassano,  John  the  Bap- 
tist, under  a  richly  decorated  wooden  vaulting  of  the  Renaissance  period. 
In  the  left  aisle,  opposite  the  puJpit :  Lorenzo  Lotto^  Madonna  (iigured  and 
badly  lighted). 

8,  8imeone  Piccolo ,    Oli  8calsi ,  and  the  station ,  see  p.  279. 


The  direct  route  from  the  Rialto  to  the  Frari  leads  past  8.  Oio^ 
vanni  Elemosinario  (p.  290)  through  the  Ruoa  di  Sak  Giovanni 
(PI.  F,  4),  and  crosses  the  Campo  8,  Aponal  or  Apollinare.  Near 
the  church  of  the  same  name  is  the  Pal,  Albrizzi  (fine  stucco-em- 
bellishments in  the  interior,  by  Al.  Vittoria)  and  beyond  it  the 
Campo  S.  Polo  (PI.  E,  F,  4;  on  the  neighbouring  Rio  di  S.  Polo  is 
the  Pal.  Comer- Mocenigo  J  with  a  good  fa^de  by  Sammicheli).  — 
Passing  between  the  church  of  8.  Polo  and  its  campanile  (14th 
cent.),  we  cross  the  Rio  S.  Polo  and  proceed  in  a  straight  direction 
to  the  Rioterra  dei  Nomboli.  Here  we  turn  to  the  left,'and,  where 
it  bends,  follow  the  narrow  side-street  to  the  right,  finally  crossing 
a  canal  and  reaching  the  Campo  San  Toma  (PI.  E,  5) ,  with  the 
church  of  that  name,  a  little  to  tbe  N.  of  the  steamboat -station 
(No.  6)  mentioned  at  p.  244.   In  this  square  lies  the  old  Souola 
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DBi  GALfiGHEBi  (^Gobblets*  Guild'),  founded  in  the  15th  cent,  and 
the  only  building  of  the  kind  in  Venice  that  has  kept  its  exterior 
unaltered.  Over  the  portal  is  a  relief  of  St.  Mark  healing  the  cobbler 
Anianus  by  Pietro  Lombardo ,  remarkable  for  its  well-preserved 
colouring.  —  A  few  paces  to  the  N.W.  lies  the  former  church  of  the 
Franciscans,  or  the  — 

**rrari  [Santa  Maria  Oloriosa  dei  Frariy  PI.  E  5 ;  comp.p.  248), 
a  cruciform  Gothic  church,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  at 
Venice,  erected  in  1330-1417  on  the  site  of  a  building  of  1250.  Its 
vaulting  is  supported  by  twelve  circular  piers.  It  contains  numer- 
ous monuments,  sculptures,  and  pictures,  and  like  SS.  Giovanni 
e  Paolo  (p.  286)  is  the  last  resting-place  of  many  eminent  men. 
Over  the  portal  is  a  statue  of  the  Madonna  (14th  cent.).  Beside 
the  portal  of  the  left  transept  is  a  ^Relief  of  the  Madonna  and 

angels,  by  the  brothers  Massegne  (about  1400). 

Interior.  Right  Aisle.  Adjoining  the  ist  altar,  the  large  monument 
of  Titian  (d.  1576),  erected  by  Emp.  Ferdinand  I.,  completed  by  Luigi  and 
Pietro  Zandomeneghi  in  1852.  In  the  centre,  above  the  dedication  'Titiano 
Ferdinandus  I.  1852\  between  four  columns,  Titian  sitting  by  a  genius 
and  uncovering  the  statue  of  Sais;  by  the  columns  are  figures  representing 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  Painting,  and  Wood  Carving.  On  the  back  are 
reliefs  of  the  three  most  celebrated  pictures  of  Titian,  the  Assumption 
(p.  268),  Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  (p.  286),  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence 
(p.  283)  'y  above,  left  and  right  of  the  vaulting.  Entombment  and  Visitation, 
his  last  and  first  pictures  (comp.  pp.  270,  269)  ^  above  these,  the  lion  of 
St.  Mark.  Below  are  two  figures  with  tablets :  ^Eques  et  comes  Titianus 
sit.  Carolus  V.  1553\  and  ^Titiano  monumentum  erectum  sit.  Ferdinandus  I. 
1839\  —  Over  the  2nd  altar:  Salviati,  Presentation  of  Mary  in  the  Temple; 
adjacent,  the  monument  of  Almerico  d'Este  of  Modena,  a  general  of  the 
Republic  (d.  1660),  with  his  statue;  3rd  altar,  ^St.  Jerome,  a  statue  by 
Alessandro  Vittoria,  said  to  possess  the  features  and  figure  of  Titian 
when  in  his  98th  year. 

RiQUT  Tkansept.  '^Monumentof  Jacopo  MarcelIo(d.  1484),  a  sarcophagus 
borne  by  three  male  figures,  from  the  workshop  of  the  Lombardi;  altar- 
piece  in  four  sections  by  Bart.  Vivarini  (1487).  —  On  the  right,  near  the 
door  of  the  sacristy,  the  Gothic  monument  of  Beato  Pacifico  (d.  1437), 
with  a  relief  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  probably  by  the  Florentine  Master 
of  the  Pellegrini  Chapel  (p.  214).  Over  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  the  mon- 
ument of  Adm.  Benedetto  Pesaro  (d.  1503),  by  L.  Bregno  and  Ant.  MinellOt 
with  a  figure  of  Mars  (right)  by  Baccio  da  Monielupo.  Near  the  door ,  on 
the  left,  wooden  equestrian  *Statue  of  the  Roman  prince  Paolo  Savello 
(d.  1405).  —  In  the  Sacbisty,  opposite  the  door,  a  shrine  with  reliefs  in 
marble  of  the  17th  century.  '*'* Altar-piece  in  three  sections,  a  Madonna 
and  saints ,  by  Oiov.  Bellini  (1488),  in  a  beautiful  Renaissance  'Frame : 
Uhe  gentlest  and  most  elegant  emanation  of  Bellini^s  art ....  the  Virgin 
handsome  and  pensive,  the  children-  pretty  in  their  crowns  of  leaves,  the 
saints  in  admirable  proportion''  (C.  d:  C). 

Choib  Chapels.  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right:  on  the  right,  the  monument  of 
Duccio  degli  Alberti,  on  the  left,  that  of  an  unknown  warrior,  both  fine  works 
of  the  14th  century.  —  Choir:  (r.)  Gothic  mausoleum  of  the  Doge  Franc. 
Foscari  (d.  1457)  and  (1.)  Early  Renaissance  tomb  of  the  *Doge  Niccol6 
Tron  (d.  1473),  both  by  Ant.  Rizzo.  Titian's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
(p.  268)  was  at  one  time  the  altar-piece  here.  —  Chapels  on  the  left:  1st, 
altar-piece,  Madonna  and  saints,  by  Licinio  Pordenone  (about  1530);  2nd, 
monument  of  Melchior  Trevisano  (d.  1500),  the  altar  in  coloured  and  gilded 
carved  wood,  by  Dentone,  in  the  centre,  John  the  Baptist  in  wood,  by  Dona- 
tello;  3rd,  altar-piece,  St.  Ambrose  and  saints,  above,  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  by  AMm  Vivwrini  and  Marco  Basaiti, 
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Lbpt  Tbaksbpt.  Altftr-pieee  in  3  secUoiui,  St.  Mark  with  foor  other 
sainta,  by  Bart.  Vivarini  (iSri). 

LsFT  AiSLS.  Baptistery:  altar  in  marble^aboye ,  Madonna  and  four 
8aint0,  in  the  style  of  the  Mtustgnt  (about  140Q);  on  the  font,  a  statue  of 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Santovino;  above ,  five  more  saints  in  the  style  of 
the  Mastegne.    Farther  on:  Tomb  of  Bishop  Jae.  Pesaro  (d.  1547). 

**Altar-piece,  Madonna  of  the  Pesaro  family,  by  Titian  (1526). 

More  elaborate  and  studied,  and  in  every  sense  grandiose,  the  *Ma- 
donna  di  Casa  Pesaro'  reveals  more  surely  than  the  ^Annunciation'  (Scuola 
di  S.  Rocco,  p.  295)  the  breadth  of  Titian's  talent,  and  takes  us,  not 
without  preparation,  to  the  height  of  his  pictorial  fame.  He  has  brought 
to  perfection  the  last  and  finest  of  all  forms  of  presentation  pictures,  the 
noblest  combination  of  the  homely  and  devotional  with  palatial  archi- 
tecture —  the  most  splendid  and  solemn  union  of  the  laws  of  composition 
and  colour  with  magic  light  and  shade.  .  .  .  Far  away  from  those  humble 
conceptions  of  place  which  mark  the  saintly  pictures  of  earlier  times,  the 
Pesari  kneel  in  the  portico  of  a  temple,  the  pillars  of  which  soar  to  the 
sky  in  proportions  mtherto  unseen.  .  .  .  The  Virgin  sits  on  her  throne, 
bending  down  in  a  graceful  kindly  way,  and  directs  her  glance  towards 
the  kneeling  'BafTo'  (Jacopo  Pesaro,  Bishop  of  Paphos),  her  white  veil 
falling  over  one  shoulder,  but  caught  on  the  other  by  the  infant  Christ, 
who  peeps  with  delightful  glee  from  beneath  it  at  St.  Francis  (behind 
whom,  in  the  background,  is  St.  Anthony  of  Padua).  ...  To  the  left  front 
of  the  throne  St.  Peter  at  a  desk  interrupts  his  reading,  and  marks  the 
line  with  his  finger  as  he  turns  to  look  down  at  Bafifo,  who  kneels  in 
prayer  on  the  floor  below.  In  the  rear  between  both  an  armed  knight 
with  the  standard  of  the  church  unfurled  and  a  captive  Turk  bound  by 
a  rope  symbolizes  the  victory  of  the  Pesari.  Below,  to  the  right,  are 
Benedetto  Pesaro  and  the  members  of  his  family  (C.  ^  C). 

Monument  of  Doge  Giov.  Pesaro  (d.  1659),  of  a  rich  architectural 
character,  occupying  the  entire  wall,  with  figures  of  negroes  as  bearers, 
by  Melehior  Barthel  and  Longhena.  Mausoleum  of  Ganova  (d.  1822),  ^j>rtf»- 
eipi  tculptorum  aetatis  stiae\  erected  in  1827  from  the  master'^s  own  design 
for  Titian's  monument,  executed  by  Canova's  pupils  Martini,  Ferrari^ 
Fabris ,  and  others  (comp.  p.  242).  —  By  the  entrance- wall,  to  the  right 
of  the  principal  portal,  the  sarcophagus  of  Pietro  Bernardo  (d.  1538),  by 
Al.  Leopardi:  'nothing  can  be  more  detestable  or  mindless  in  general 
design,  or  more  beautiful  in  execution*  (Rutkin).  Adjacent,  to  the  right 
(above),  the  unpretentious  monument  of  Simone  Dandolo  (d.  1360),  by 
the  Mauegne  (1396). 

In  the  Kavb  a  high  screen  of  marble,  covered  with  two  series  of 
reliefs ,  separates  the  choir-seats  from  the  rest  of  the  church.  Elegantly 
carved  stalls,  by  Marco  da  Vicenza,  1468,  semi-Gothic  in  style. 

The  adjacent  monastery  contains  the  Archives  of  Venice,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  collections  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  compris- 
ing about  14  million  documents ,  the  earliest  of  which  dates  from 
883.  They  are  deposited  in  298  different  apartments  (adm.  on 
week-days,  10-2).  —  In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  Scuola  di  S.  Gio- 
vanni EvANGBLisTA  (PI.  E,  4),  fouuded  in  the  14th  cent.,  and  still 
the  Scuola  of  the  stone-masons.  One  side  of  the  handsome  old 
vestibule  in  the  style  of  the  Lombardi  (1481)  is  still  preserved. 

Beyond  the  Archives  is  the  church  of  S.  Bocco  (PI.  D,  E,  5), 
built  in  1490  and  restored  in  1725,  with  a  facade  of  1771.  Like  the 
adjacent  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco,  which  we  visit  in  connection  with  it,  it 
contains  numerous  pictures  by  Tintoretto.  (These  are  all  described 
by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  *  Venetian  Index'  of  'Stones  of  Venice'.) 

1st  altar  on  the  right:  Sebast.  RicH^  St.  Francis  of  Paola  raising  a 
dead  child.  On  the  right,  the  Annunciation,  beyond  it,  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
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and  above  the  latter,  St.  Rochus  in  the  wilderness,  all  by  Tintoretto. 
Chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir :  Titian,  Christ  dragged  to  Golgotha, 
ascribed  by  Yasari  to  Oiorgione;  in  the  lunette,  Andrea  Schiavone.  God 
the  Father.  In  the  choir,  to  the  right,  St.  Rochus  in  the  hospital,  above, 
St.  Rochus  healing  animals,  to  the  left  above.  Capture  of  St.  Rochus, 
below,  Angel  appearing  to  the  saints  in  prison,  all  by  Tintoretto.  Behind 
the  entrance  to  the  sacristy,  to  the  left,  Pordenone^  St.  Sebastian,  in  fresco. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  church,  Fumiani,  Expulsion  of  the  money-changers 
from  the  Temple;  above  it,  Pordenone,  St.  Christopher  and  St.  Martin; 
1st  altar  on  the  left,  Seb.  lUcci^  St.  Helena. 

In  the  alley  to  the  left  of  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the 
*Scuola  di  S.  Boeco  (PI.  D,  E,  4) ,  begun  in  1517,  and  containing 
tlie  council-halls  of  the  brotherhood.  It  possesses  a  magnificent  fa- 
cade ,  and  a  handsome  old  staircase  and  halls.  The  walls  of  the 
latter  are  adorned  by  Jac.  Tintoretto  (1550-78),  whose  important 
historical  position,  as  the  first  of  the  Venetian  painters  to  represent 
Scriptural  scenes  in  a  perfectly  naturalistic  manner,  is  nowhere  more 
distinctly  to  be  appreciated  (adm.  p.  248;  good  light  necessary). 
Hand-catalogues  of  the  pictures  are  provided. 

LowEK  Hall,  on  the  left  wall,  opposite  the  entrance :  1.  Annunciation, 
2.  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  3.  Flight  into  Egypt,  with  attractive  landscape, 
4.  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents ,  5.  Mary  Magdalen ,  in  a  landscape  under 
evening-light.  On  the  altar,  Oirol.  Campagna^  Statue  of  St.  Rochus.  Right 
wall :  6.  Landscape  with  St.  Mary  of  Egypt ;  7.  between  the  staircases. 
Circumcision  of  Christ ;  8.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  ^  On  the  right  side 
of  the  staircase  over  the  first  landing  is  an  ^Annunciation  by  Titian,  painted 
in  1525  and  suggestive  of  Hhe  distance  which  separates  the  simple  staidness 
of  older  pictorial  forms  from  the  gorgeous  brilliancy  of  Titian's  time*. 
Opposite,  a  Visitation  by  Tintoretto.  The  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the 
upper  staircase,  referring  to  the  plague,  are  by  Zanehi  (1666;  on  the 
right)  and  Negri  (1673;  on  the  left). 

At  the  top,  on  the  right,  is  a  small  room  containing  an  Ecce  Homo, 
an  early  work  by  Tiiian.  —  In  the  Ijabob  Hall  ,  above  the  door  of  the 
room  just  named,  1.  Raising  of  Lazarus;  farther  to  the  left,  3.  Christ 
feeding  the  multitude.  At  tiie  altar,  St.  Rochus  in  clouds;  at  the  sides, 
statues  of  St.  Sebastian  and  John  the  Baptist,  by  Qirol.  Campagna.  On  the 
left  wall:  3.  The  Last  Supper,  4.  Gethsemane,  6.  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
6.  Baptism,  and  7.  Birth  of  Christ.  On  the  opposite  wall :  8.  Temptation 
of  Christ  (below,  a  portrait  of  Tintoretto),  9.  Pool  of  Bethesda,  10.  As- 
cension. On  the  ceiling,  Moses  smiting  the  rock,  the  Brazen  Serpent,  the 
Shower  of  manna,  and  single  figures  of  Prophets.  Handsome  wall-panel- 
ling, with  figures  carved  in  wood,  by  Pianta.  The  idtar-reliefs  of  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Roch  are  by  Oiov.  Marc^iori  (1720^.  Fine  marble  pave- 
ment with  inlaid  work,  restored  by  Dorigo  in  1to5-90  from  designs  by  Sar- 
eardo.  —  The  large  door  leads  into  the  Sala  dell'*  Albbbqo,  containing 
Tintoretto**  masterpiece,  a  large  "^Crucifixion  of  1565.  Opposite,  Bearing  of 
the  Cross,  Mocking  of  Christ,  and  Christ  before  Pilate.  On  the  ceiling, 
St.  Rochus  in  presence  of  God. 

The  low  gateway  adjoining  the  Scuola  leads  to  the  ancient  church 
of  S.  Fantaleone  (PI.  D,  5),  rebuUt  in  1668-75.  It  is  adorned  with 
a  huge  ceiling-painting  by  Fumianij  representing  the  martyrdom 
and  glorification  of  St.  Pantaleon  (ca.  1700).  The  chapel  to  the 
left  of  the  high-altar  (generally  closed)  contains  (on  the  right)  a 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Oiovanni  and  Antonio  da  Murano  (cov- 
ered by  a  curtain),  painted  in  1444 ;  also  an  Entombment  in  high 
relief y  of  the  same  date. 
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Crossing  tlie  Rio  di  Ca  Foscari,  and  trayersing  tlie  long  Campo 

Santa  Marghtrita  (PI.  D,  5,  6),  we  reach  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  D,  6),  known  as  /  Carminij  which 

was  consecrated  in  1348,  and  restored  in  the  i7th  century. 

Over  the  2nd  altar  on  the  right,  *Cirna  da  ConeffUqnOf  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds  and  saints ;  4th  altar  on  the  right,  Tintoretto,  Circumcision, 
a  youthful  work^  2nd  altar  on  the  left,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  St.  Nicholas  with 
three  angels  and  two  other  saints  on  clouds,  painted  in  1529,  and  showing 
solidity  of  handling  and  a  true  sense  of  beauty ;  hy  the  5th  altar  on  the 
left,  Pietk,  an  admirable  bronse  relief  by  Verrocehio,  of  Florence. 

To  the  left  of  the  egress  of  the  church  are  the  cloisters  of  the 
former  monastery  of  the  Carmini,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin 
beside  the  entrance,  by  Arduino,  1340.  —  On  the  right  is  the  Scuola 
dei  Carminij  of  the  17th  cent.,  with  five  ceiling-paintings  by  Tiepolo. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  S.  Sebastiano,  crossing  the  Rio  dl  S. 
Barnaba,  to  the  S.,  and  then  taking  the  first  cross-street  (Calle 
Lunga)  to  the  right. 

*S.  Sebastiano  (PI.  0,  6),  erected  in  1506-18,  and  well  restored 

in  1867  et  seq.,  contains  excellent  works  by  Paolo  Veronese^  and  his 

tomb.    The  nearest  steamboat-stations  are  the  Fondamenta  dalle 

Zattere  and  the  Cotonificio  (p.  245).    The  best  light  is  between 

noon  and  2  p.m.  (comp.  p.  248). 

Ok  the  Right  :  1st  altar ,  St.  Nicholas,  painted  by  Titian  in  his  86tb 
year;  2nd,  Madonna  with  saints,  a  small  picture  by  Paolo  Veronese;  3rd, 
Madonna  with  St.  John,  a  group  in  marble  by  Tommaso  Lombardo,  1547; 
4th,  Christ  on  the  Gross,  and  the  Maries,  by  P.  Veronese;  *Monument  of 
Bishop  Livio  Podocataro  (d.  1565),  by  Jae.  Sansovino.  —  Choib.  *Altar-piece, 
Madonna  in  glory  and  four  saints,  on  the  wall  to  the  right,  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Sebastian,  to  the  left,  ^Martyrdom  of  SS.  Mark  and  Marcellinus 
(restored),  all  three  by  P.  Veronese  (1565).  —  Oboan,  on  the  outside  of 
the  folding  doors,  the  Purification  of  Mary,  on  the  inside,  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  both  by  P.  Veronese.  To  the  right,  the  bust  of  the  master  (d.  1588), 
with  the  inscription  below  it:  '^ Paulo  Caliario  Veronensi  pictori,  naturae 
aemulo,  artis  miraculo,  superstiti  fatis,  fama  victuro.''  In  front,  his  tomb.  — 
Sacbistt.  Ceiling-paintings  by  Veronese  (1555),  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
with  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists.  On  the  walls,  Biblical  scenes  by 
Boni/azio.  —  Farther  on  in  the  church,  in  the  next  chapel  on  the  right: 
1st  altar,  •Bust  of  the  Procurator  Marcantonio  Grimani  (d.  1565)  ^  by 
Vittoria;  2nd  altar.  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Paolo  Veronese.  Beautiful  ceiling 
paintings  representing  the  history  of  Esther,  also  by  Paolo,  aided  by  his 
brother  Benedetto  Caliari. 

A  little  to  the  W.  is  the  Campo  di  Marte,  or  former  drilling- 
ground  (PL  B,  5),  a  large  grassy  island  surrounded  with  trees. 
Adjacent  are  a  large  cotton-factory  (^cotonificio')  and  the  new  har- 
bour-structures at  the  Stazione  Marittima  (p.  262;  steamer,  see 
p.  246). 

We  may  return  from  S.  Sebastiano  by  the  Fondamenta  dellb 
Zattkrb  (PI.  D,  E,  7),  skirting  the  Giudecca  Canal  (p.  300)  and 
affording  a  pretty  view  of  the  Redentore  (p.  300;  steamboat-station, 
p.  246).  On  this  quay  lie  the  Pal.  Oiustiniani-Recanati  (No.  1402), 
with  a  number  of  antique  works  in  marble,  including  a  fine  Attic 
funeral  relief,  and  the  church  oflGeBuatl  or  Madonna  delRosarlo 
(PI.  E,  7) ,  built  In  the  18th  century.   The  ceiling  of  the  church  is 
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adorned  with  fine  frescoes  by  Tiepolo,  representing  the  institution 

of  the  festival  of  the  rosary  (in  the  middle),  with  a  vision  of  the 

Madonna  and  the  glorification  of  St  Dominic   By  the  3rd  altar  to 

the  left  is  a  Graciflxion,  by  Jac.  Tintoretto^  and  by  the  1st  altar  to 

the  right  is  a  Madonna ,  with  St.  Clara  and  two  Dominican  nans, 

by  Tiepolo,  —  The  broad  street  to  the  right  of  the  church  leads  to 

(3  min.)  the  Academy  (p.  266).    Close  by  are  two  steamer-stations, 

one  for  the  Piazzetta  and  one  for  the  Giudecca  (see  p.  245). 

The  churcb  of  S.  Trovaso  (PI.  E,6),  containing  pictures  by  Palma  Vecchio 
and  Tintoretto  y  standa  on  the  border-line  between  the  ^Kicolotti'  and  the 
*Castellani\  tbe  two  factions  into  which  the  Venetians  are  divided  (see 
H.  F.  Brown't  'Life  on  the  Lagoons^).  The  father  and  godfather  of  a  child 
christened  here,  if  of  opposite  factions,  leave  the  church  by  different  doors. 

g.   From  the  Plana  of  St.  Mark  on  foot  to  the  Academy  and 
S.  Maria  della  Salnte.   S.  Giorgio  Maggiore.  Oindecoa. 

The  passage  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark 
leads  to  the  Caxlb  S.  Moisd,  with  its  numerous  shops.  To  the 
right  is  the  Fre%%eria  (p.  246),  another  busy  street.  To  the  left  is 
the  church  of  S.  Mois^  (PL  G,  6),  with  an  over-decorated  facade 
of  1668,  ^notable',  says  Mr.  Buskin,  ^as  one  of  the  basest  examples 
of  the  basest  school  of  the  Renaissance'.  John  Law  (1671-1729), 
originator  of  the  'South  Sea  Bubble',  is  buried  in  this  church. 
Beyond  it  we  cross  the  bridge  and  proceed  straight  on  along  the 
Via  Vbntidub  Mabzo. 

The  second  side-street  to  the  right,  the  Calle  delle  Veste,  leads  to  the 
Campo  8.  Fantino,  in  which  are  situated  the  Teatro  Fenice  (IPl.  F,  6),  the 
Ateneo  Veneto  (reading-room,  see  p.  246),  and  the  church  of  8.  Fantino, 
built  in  Ae  early-fienaissance  style  after  1600,  with  a  fine  choir  by  Jac. 
Semtovino  (1533)  and  a  Hadonna  of  the  school  of  Oiov.  Bellini, 

The  Via  Yentidue  Marzo  crosses  a  second  bridge  and  leads  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Zobenigo  (PL  F,  6),  erected  in  1680  by 
the  Barbaro  family  (^^barbaro  monumento  del  decadimento  deW  arte\ 
as  it  has  been  called).  The  niches  of  the  facade  contain  statues  of 
members  of  the  family.  At  the  base  of  the  lower  row  of  columns 
are  plans  of  Zara,  Candia,  Padua,  Rome,  Corfu,  and  Spalato,  hewn 
in  the  stone;  on  the  bases  of  the  columns  are  representations  of 
naval  battles.  The  interior  of  the  church  contains  nothing  worthy 
of  note. 

•  Leaving  this  church,  we  cross  the  Campo  8.  Maurizio,  where  the 
small  church  of  that  name  is  situated ,  to  the  larger  Campo  Fban- 
OBsoo  MoBosiNi  (PI.  E,  F,  6),  which  has  been  embellished  since 
1882  with  a  marble  statue  of  Niccolb  Tommaaeo,  philosopher  and 
teacher  (d.  1874),  by  Franc.  Barzaghi,  of  Milan.  The  Pal.  Morosini 
(left)  contained  a  collection  of  arms  and  pictures,  part  of  which  was 
sold  in  1894;  and  the  church  of  S.  Vitalb  (PI.  E,  F,  6),  also  on  the 
left,  contains  (behind  the  high-altar)  a  painting,  by  *CarpaeciOy  of 
St.  Yitalis  on  horseback  surrounded  by  four  saints,  above,  four  other 
Baints  and  the  Madonna  (1514). 
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*Santo  Stef&no  (PI.  F,  5,  6),  on  the  right,  a  Gothic  church  of  the 
14th  cent,  y  with  an  elegant  facade  in  brick  and  good  window-mould- 
ings in  terracotta,  has  a  peculiarly  constructed  Taulting  of  wood, 
which,  along  with  the  wide  intervals  of  the  slender  columns,  im- 
parts a  very  pleasing  appearance  to  the  interior  and  recalls  S.  Fermo 

at  Verona  (p.  216). 

Ektbancb  Wall,  above  the  principal  door,  equestrian  statue  of  Dom. 
Gontarini,  middle  oi  17th  cent.;  adjacent,  (1.)  the  *Tomb  of  the  physician 
Jacopo  Suriano  (d.  1511).  On  the  PAyEMEMx  of  the  nave  is  the  large  tomb- 
stone of  the  Doge  Francesco  Morosini  ^Peloponnesiaci'*  (d.  1694),  with  the 
cap  and  baton  of  office  in  bronze.  —  Adjacent  to  the  Sacbistt,  in  the  right 
aisle,  a  Madonna  with  saints ,  a  relief  in  bronze  of  the  16th  cent ;  in  the 
sacristy,  on  the  right  wall,  Boccaccino(^\  Madonna  and  saints;  beside  the 
altar,  two  saints  on  a  gilded  background  by  Bart.  Vivarini^  and  small 
marble  statues  of  St.  Anthony  and  a  bishop  by  Pietro  Lombardo.  —  Choib. 
On  the  lateral  walls,  statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles  and  four  saints,  and 
reliefs  of  the  four  Evangelists  and  two  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Behind 
the  high -altar  are  choir-stalls  of  the  15th  cent.,  carved  and  inlaid.  — 
3rd  altar  (1.),  statues  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Paul  by  Pietro  Lombardo, 

Adjoining  the  church  on  the  left  is  a  handsome  ^Moncistery 
Courty  restored  in  1532 ,  and  once  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Porde- 
none  (badly  restored).  —  Crossing  the  court,  we  reach  the  Campo 
S.  Angelo  (PI.  F,  5),  with  a  monument  of  Paleocapa,  the  minister 
(d.  1869),  and  to  the  left  the  Pal.  Orimani  (p.  286).  —  Farther  to 
the  N.E.,  near  the  Teatro  Rossiniy  is  the  Piazza  Manin  (PI.  F,  0,5), 
adorned  with  a  Monument  of  Manin  in  bronze,  by  Borrd.  On  the 
Cassa  di  Bisparmio  (Savings  Bank)  is  a  marble  tablet  commemorat- 
ing the  fact  that  the  famous  Aldine  Press  once  occupied  this  site. 
[The  tablet  on  another  house  in  the  parish  of  S.  Agostino,  associat- 
ing it  also  with  Aldus,  is  probably  wrong;  comp.  *The  Venetian 
Printing  Press',  by  H.  F,  Brown.]  We  then  traverse  the  Calle  della 
Vida  and,  taking  the  first  side-street  to  the  right,  reach  the  Palazzo 
CoNTABiNi  DAL  BovoLo ,  now  belonging  to  the  Congregazione  di 
Oarit^.  The  courtyard  (^Corte  del  Maltese  ^  entered  from  the  Calle 
delle  Locande)  contains  the  *8cala  MineUi  or  Scala  a  Chioceiola 
(15th  cent.),  a  curious  spiral  staircase  of  Istrian  marble. 

The  Hdtel  Victoria  (p.  242)  bears  a  tablet  recording  that  it  was  the 
Venetian  home  of  Goethe. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  and  cross  the  Campo  Morosini  to  the 
S.W.  to  the  Campo  S.  Vitale,  then  cross  the  Grand  Canal  by  the 
Iron  bridge  (p.  274)  to  the  Campo  della  Caritii  (p.  274)  and  the 
Academy  (p.  266). 

We  now  proceed  towards  the  E.,  crossing  several  bridges,  to  — 
*Santa  Miuria  della  Salnte  (PI.  F,  6 ;  comp.  p.  248 ;  side-entrance 
to  the  left),  a  spacious  dome  -  covered  church,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Canal  Grande,  erected  in  1631-82  by  Longhenay  in  commem- 
oration of  the  plague  in  1630.  ^Considering  the  age  in  which  it 
was  erected,  it  is  singularly  pure',  though  'externally  It  Is  open  to 
the  criticism  of  being  rather  too  overloaded  with  decoration'  (Fer- 
gussony   The  interior  is  very  handsome. 
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Ghapbls  on  tbx  Bioht:  1.  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  2.  As- 
0umption,  3.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin ,  all  by  Luca  Giordano ;  in  the  last 
Chapel  on  thb  Lbft:  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Titian^  mnch  dark- 
ened by  age  (1543).  The  monolithic  columns  by  which  the  vaulting  of  the 
choir  is  supported  are  from  a  Roman  temple  at  Pol  a  in  Istria.  On  the 
floor  near  the  high-altar,  a  large  candelabrum  in  bronze  by  Andrea  d^Ales- 
sandro  da  Brescia  (1570),  of  admirable  workmanship ;  over  the  high-altar, 
the  Virgin  banishing  the  demons  of  the  plague,  a  group  in  marble  by  Justus 
le  Cowt.  On  the  ceiling  at  the  back  of  the  altar,  eight  Medallions  with 
portraits  of  the  evangelists  and  fathers  of  the  church  by  Titian;  the  large 
pictures  by  Salviati.  —  Outer  Sacristy:  Piet&,  a  relief  of  the  15th  cent., 
by  Dentone  (?);  kneeling  statue  of  Doge  Agostino  Barbarigo  (15th  cent.). 
—  Sacristt:  end-wall,  to  the  right,  SS.  Rochus,  Jerome,  and  Sebastian 
by  Oirolamo  da  Treviso  (?),  between  two  Madonnas  in  the  manner  of  8(m$o- 
ferrato;  on  the  window-wall:  Mareo  Basaiti^  St.  Sebastian;  Tintoretto^ 
Marriage  of  Cana.  Over  the  altar :  *  Titian^  St.  Mark  and  four  other  saints 
(1512;  still  reminiscent  of  Giorgione  and  Palma),  distinguished  by  its  fine 
colouring  and  the  noble  heads  of  the  saints ;  adjacent,  to  the  left,  Madonna 
and  saints,  by  Cristoforo  da  Parma ^  1495.  *Ceiling-paintings :  Cain  and 
Abel,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  David  and  Goliath,  by  Titian^  painted  about 
1543  under  the  influence  of  Correggio. 

Between  this  churcbi  and  the  Dogana  di  Mare  (mentioned  at 
p.  273)  is  the  Seminario  Fatriarcale  (PI.  G,  6),  containing  a 
few  sculptareB  and  the  Oalleria  Manfredini ,  a  small  collection  of 
pictures  (adm.,  see  p.  248). 

The  Sculpture  CoUectien  occupies  the  groundfloor  (on  the  K.  side  of 
the  court).  On  the  entrance-wall  of  the  Oratory  is  the  tomb  of  Jac.  San- 
sovino,  formerly  in  S.  Geminiano  (p.  254),  surmounted  by  a  terracotta  bust 
of  the  painter  by  VittoHa.  At  the  altar  are  15th  cent,  statues  of  SS.  Bene- 
dict, Zacharias,  and  John  the  Baptist.  On  the  altar  of  the  adjoining 
Sacristt  is  a  relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Child  (about  16(X)),  with 
high-reliefs  of  St.  Catharine  (1.)  and  St.  Cecilia  (r.),  by  Tullio  Lombardo. 
In  the  comer,  a  gilded  statue  of  St.  Michael. 

The  Picture  OoUection  is  on  the  first  floor.  Opposite  the  entrance, 
Giorgione,  Apollo  and  Daphne  (genuine,  but  retouched) ;  to  the  left,  Becca- 
fumi  (ascribed  to  Baldassare  Peruzzi),  Penelope  -,  to  the  right,  below,  Alber- 
Unelli  (ascribed  to  Fra  Bartolommeo) ,  Madonna  and  Child;  opposite  the 
windows,  after  Leon,  da  Vinei,  Madonna  with  a  saint  and  an  angel ;  below, 
Filippino  Lippi^  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalen  (on  the  left),  and  the  Samaritan 
Woman  (on  the  right);  F.  van  Mieris,  Man  eating  oysters. 

We  may  now  return  across  the  Grand  Canal  (traghetto,  comp. 
p.  244)  or  proceed  to  the  S.W.  to  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito 
(PI.  F,  7) ,  which  contains  a  fine  painting  of  Christ  between  SS. 
Erasmus  and  Secundus,  by  Buonconsiglio  (over  the  side -portal, 
to  the  right).  —  A  little  to  theN.W.  is  the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere 
with  the  church  of  the  Oesuati  (see  p.  296). 

Opposite  the  Piazzetta  to  the  S. ,  and  S.E.  of  the  Dogana  dl 
Maxe  (about  1/4  M.  from  both  these  points),  is  the  small  island  of 
■8.  Giorgio  Maggiore  (PI.  H,  I,  7;  ferry,  p.  244),  with  — 

*S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  a  cruciform  church  with  a  dome,  and 

apses  terminating  the  transepts,  begun  by  Palladio  in  1560.     The 

facade  was  finished  by  Scamozzi  In  1575. 

The  "^Iktebiob  (when  closed,  ring  the  bell)  is  very  beautiful,  and  has 
net  "been  spoiled  by  decorations  of  a  later  date.  Over  the  door,  a  portrait 
of  T?opeRus  VII.,  who  was  elected  by  a  conclave  of  Cardinals  held  here 
on  Uifc  March,  1800.  Over  the  1st  altar  to  the  right,  Nativity,  by  Jae. 
pasM^t;  2nd,  Crucifix  in  wood,  by  Michelozzo;  3rd,  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Cos* 
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mas  and  Damiantis ;  4th  (in  the  transept),  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the  two 
last  by  Tintoretto  and  both ,  like  his  other  works  in  this  chnrch,  ^danbs 
redounding  to  the  painter's  everlasting  shame^  (Burckhardt)  ^  5th  altar, 
Adoration  of  the  Madonna,  by  Rizei.  —  Choik.  In  front,  two  brass  can- 
delabra, by  Niccoletto  Roecatagliata  (1596)  j  (r.)  Last  Supper,  (1.)  Gathering 
the  Manna,  both  by  Tintoretto ;  on  the  high-altar,  a  group  in  bronze  by 
Qirolamo  Camptigna,  representing  the  Saviour  on  a  gilded  globe  borne  by 
the  four  Evangelists,  beside  them,  two  angels.  The  reliefs  on  the  48  *Choir 
Stalls  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  and  were  executed, 
according  to  the  inscription,  by  a  Flemish  artist,  Alberto  de  Brule  (1596).  — 
At  the  altar  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  B«surrection ,  by  Tintoretto^  with 
the  family  of  the  Doge  Morosini,  whose  monument  is  above  the  adjacent 
door  (1588).  —  Left  Transept:  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  also  by  Tin- 
toretto. —  At  the  2nd  altar  to  the  left :  Virgin  and  Child,  over  lifesize,  by 
Oirol.  Campagna;  last  altar,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lucia,  by  Leandro  Bassano; 
monument  of  the  Doge  Marc  Antonio  Memmo  (d.  1615). 

An  easy  ascent  on  32  inclined  planes  leads  from  the  choir  to 
the  summit  of  the  Campanile  (before  ascending,  enquire  -whether 
the  door  at  the  top  is  open) ,  which  commands  perhaps  tlie  best 
*ViBw  of  the  city  and  the  Lagune. 

The  adjoining  island  of  Qiudecca  (steamboat,  see  p.  245 ;  return- 
ing in  about  half-an-hour  on  the  way  back)  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Qiudecca  Canal,  which  is  1  M.  loDg  and  nearly 
1/4  M.  wide  at  its  widest  part. 

On  this  island  stands  the  Franciscan  church  of  tbe  — 

*BedexLtore  (iS^t.  Saviour's;  PL  F,  8),  erected  in  1576  by  Pai- 
ladiOy  a  much  vaunted  edifice,  chiefly  interesting  in  the  interior.  The 
employment  of  only  one  order  of  columns  on  the  facade  should  be 

noticed  by  the  historical  student  of  architecture. 

On  the  Bjght  :  1st  Chapel,  Nativity,  by  Francesco  Bassano ;  2nd,  Baptism, 
Carletto  Caliari;  3rd,  Scourging,  Tintoretto.  On  the  Left:  3rd  Chapel,  De- 
scent from  the  Cross,  Palma  Oiovane;  2nd,  Resurrection,  F.  Bassano; 
1st,  Ascension,  Tintoretto.  In  front  of  the  high-aitar,  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  at  the  back,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  reliefs  in  marble  by  Mazza 
da  Bologna;  above,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  SS.  Mark  and  Francis,  fine 
bronze  figures  by  Campagna.  —  The  Sacrist?  contains  three  Madonnas  of 
the  school  of  Oiovanni  BelUni.  Also  a  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the  style  of 
P.   Veronese. 

On  the  Festa  del  Redentore  (third  Sun.  in  July)  a  bridge-of-boafs  is  formed 
across  the  Giudecca  to  this  church  and  a  water-festival  is  held  all  night  long., 

Visitors  who  have  not  yet  seen  the  church  of  8.  Sebastiano 

(p.  296)  may  here  take  the   above-mentioned  steamboat  to  the 

Fondamenta  delle  Zattere. 


Nothing  will  convey  to  the  traveller  a  better  idea  of  tbe  situa- 
tion of  Venice  with  its  islands  than  a  visit  to  the  Lido,  which 
is  specially  animated  during  the  bathing-season.  Steamboat ,  see" 
p.  245 ;  the  last  steamboat  leaves  the  Lido  in  winter  a  little  before 
sunset  (previous  enquiries  advisable).  A  gondola  takes  at  least  1/2  hr. 
(two  gondoliers  desirable  or,  in  wind,  necessary).  From  8,  Maria 
Elisdbetta^  the  landing-place  (caftf-restaurant,  see  p.  245),  a  tram- 
way runs  to  the  Bathing  Establishment, 

The  N.  end  of  the  Lido  (also  connected  with  Venice  by  steame/j  line 
Ko.  i,  p.  245)  is  defended  by  the  Fork  3.  Jficcolb  and  (to  the  W..^eyond 
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a  small  arm  of  the  6ea)  the  ForU  S.  Andrea  di  Lido,  erected  in  1644  by 
Sammiclieli,  as  architect  of  the  Republic.  Within  the  fort  of  S.  l^iccolo 
is  the  Old  Protestant  Cemeterp,  with  the  grave  of  Sir  Francis  Vincent,  last 
'  British  ambassador  bat  one  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  nearer  the 
Baths  is  the  Jewish  burial-ground. 


Interesting  Excursion  to  Musano,  an  island  about  1 Y2  ^*  ^^ 
the  N.  of  Venice.  A  steamer  plies  to  the  Oampo  Santo  and  Mnrano 
every  1/2  ^^-j  starting  from  the  Fondamenta  Nnoye  (PI.  G,  2;  fare 
10  c).  Halfway  we  pass,  on  the  right,  the  Cemetery  Island  (Campo 
Scunto),  with  the  early  Renaissance  church  of -S^.  MicheUf  built  by  Moro 
Lombardo  in  1466.  To  the  left  of  the  vestibule  is  the  tasteful  little 
Cappella  Emiliana,  erected  by  Gugl.  Bergamasco  in  1530,  with  three 
admirable  reliefs  in  the  style  of  Andrea  Sansovino,  and  in  the  vesti- 
bule Fra  Paolo  Sarpl's  Tomb  (see  Robertson's  *Fra  Paolo  Sarpi'). 
On  the  vault  of  the  Papadopoli  family  is  a  beautiful  marble  Angel 
of  the  resurrection,  by  L.  Ferrari  (d.  1894).  O.  P.  R.  Jame8  (d. 
1860),  the  novelist,  Eugene  Schuyler  (d.  1890),  and  Rawdon  Broum 
are  buried  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery. 

Mnrano,  a  small  island  with  3600  inhab.,  has  been,  since  the 
14th  cent.,  the  seat  of  the  Venetian  Glass  Industry,  the  followers 
of  which  were  held  in  so  high  esteem  that  Murano  possessed  its 
own  ^Golden  Book'  of  descent,  minted  its  own  coins,  and  managed 
its  own  affairs.  Its  citizens  were  eligible  for  the  highest  posts  in 
the  Republic,  and  after  1376  the  children  of  a  Yenetian  patrician 
and  the  daughter  of  a  glass -manufacturer  were  able  to  inherit 
their  father's  rank.  Murano  contains  many  interesting  treasures 
of  art  in  its  churches,  dating  from  its  most  prosperous  period. 

From  the  landing-place  of  the  steamboat  we  proceed  in  a  straight 
direction  and  soon  reach  S.  Pibtbo  Martirb,  a  simple  and  spacious 
hasilica  of  1509.  Between  the  2nd  and  3rd  altars  on  the  right  is  a 
large  Madonna  with  saints  and  angels  by  Oiov,  Bellini  (1488;  much 
injured  and  retouched);  near  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  to  the  left, 
an  Assumption  of  the  School  of  Oiov,  Bellini ;  at  the  high-altar,  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  ScUviati.  —  We  now  cross  the  main  ca- 
nal by  the  Ponte  Vivarini  and  follow  its  bank  to  the  right,  passing 
the  Museum  (p.  302),  to  the  Fondamenta  Cavour.  Here  stands 
the  Oathbdral  op  S.  Donato,  a  building  of  very  ancient  origin, 
said  to  have  been  completed  about  970,  with  a  fine  choir  of  the 
12th  century. 

The  Interior,  restored  since  1868,  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica  with 
nave  and  aisles,  witti  transept  resting  on  piers.  The  open  roof  is  borne 
hy  columns  of  Greek  marble.  An  inscription  on  a  marble  slab  inserted 
in  the  mosaic  pavement,  which  resembles  that'  of  St.  Mark's,  bears  the 
date  1111.  In  the  left  aisle,  over  the  door,  Madonna  with  saints  and  angels, 
oy  Lorenzo  Sebaetiani(l^&i)!,  to  the  left,  coloured  relief  in  wood  of  St.  Do- 
natus  (1310) ;  in  the  more  elevated  chupel  on  the  left  there  are  early  medi- 
eval ornamental  reliefs,  and  a  Roman  tombstone  of  the  family  Acilia, 
romerly  used  as  a  font.  In  the  apse,  a  Byzantine  mosaic  of  the  inter- 
<Jftdiiig  Madonna,  on  a  gold  ground  5  below  it,  frescoes  of  the  15th  century. 
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The  Museo  Civieo  in  the  Mnnicipio  presents  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  celebrated  glass-industry. 

The  Venetian  Glass  Ikdustbt,  of  very  ancient  origin,  was  first  estab- 
lished byBysantine  glass -workers.    The  first  glass-foundries  were  within 
Venice  itself.    After  1289,  however,  their  number  was  gradually  reduced, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  danger  of  fire  and  the  disagreeable  eflTects  of  the 
smoke  \  and  Murano,  where  a  furnace  is  related  to  have  been  in  operation 
in  1265,  ultimately  became  the  sole  seat  of  the  manufacture,  which  attained 
its  zenith  in  the  1&-I6th  centuries.    In  the  18th  cent.,  owing  to  the  taste  for 
the  harder  glass  of  England  and  Bohemia  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
making  large  mirrors  in  France,   the  Venetian  glass-industry  declined  so 
much  that  many  of  its  old  art-secrets  were  lost,  and  have  only  been 
rediscovered  within  the  last  30  or  40  years  (by  Signors  A.  Salviati  and 
Lor.  Radi).    Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  oblects  produced  here  are* 
the  extraordinarily  thin  and  fragile  but  richly-decorated  vessels,  some 
coloured  and  oUiers  plain,  which  assume  the  most  fantastic  shapes.     These 
were  admired  in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  and  they  are  made  to  the 
present  day.    Chandeliers  and  mirrors,  wreathed  with  flowers  and  foliage, 
are  also  produced  herej  and  the  mosaic-painters,  for  whom  the  church 
of  St.  Mark  has  been  a  continuous  school  for  centuries,  once  more  receive 
commissions  from  all  parts  of  Europe.    The  chief  firms  are  mentioned  at 
p.  246.    Gondoliers  usually  receive  a  fee  for  each  party  they  bring  to 
the  factories.     Admission  to  the  larger  factories  sometimes  requires   a 
permesso,  to  be  obtained  in  Venice.    The  factories  are,  of  course,  closed 
on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

An  ExGUBsiON  TO  BuBANo  AND  ToKCBLLo,  Situated  on  two  islands 
about  6  M .  to  the  "S.E.  of  Venice,  is  interesting  to  students  of  art.  The 
steamer  to  Cavazuccherina,  starting  from  the  Fondamenta  Nuove  (PI.  H, 
3),  touches  four  times  daily  at  Burano  (fares  60,  86  c.)  and  once  at  Torcello 
(80,  45  c),  which  may  also  be  reached  from  Burano  in  10  min.  by  gondola. 
During  summer  an  excursion-steamer,  starting  from  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni 
at  1  p.m.  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  A  Sat.,  plies  to  both  islands  (return-fare  2  fr.), 
allowing  ample  time  to  visit  the  objects  of  interest.  —  At  Burano  (Leone 
Goronato,  d^j.  2  fr. ;  Trattoria  Tre  Stelle),  a  fishing-town  with  4500  inhab., 
the  excursionists  are  taken  to  see  the  interesting  lace-factories,  which 
employ  about  300  girls.    The  steamer  then  goes  on  to  — 

Torcello,  the  ancient  Altinum  (?),  which  now  belongs  to  Burano  and  con- 
sists of  a  few  small  houses  and  two  well-preserved  churches.  The  *Gath- 
BDBAL  OF  S.  Mabia,  crcctcd  in  the  7th  cent,  and  rebuilt  in  864  and  ^rtly) 
1(X)6,  is  a  basilica  in  the  early-Ghristian  style,  supported  by  eolvunns.  On  the 
W.  wall  of  the  interior  is  a  large  *J£osaie  of  the  12th  cent.,  representing 
the  Sacrifice  of  Ghrist,  the  Resurrection,  Last  Judgment,  etc.,  recently 
restored.  At  the  reading-desk  and  on  the  pulpit-steps  are  ornaments  and 
figures  in  low  relief.  The  principal  object  of  interest  is  the  ancient  arrange- 
ment of  the  semicircular  seats  of  the  priests  on  the  tribuna  (restored  in 
1890),  rising  in  steps  and  commanded  by  the  lofty  episcopal  throne  in  the 
centre.  Above,  a  Madonna  and  the  Apostles  in  Byzantine  mosaic.  Similar 
mosaics  of  Ghrist  and  the  Apostles,  etc.,  in  the  right  apse.  Below  is  an 
ancient  Grypt  with  a  font.  —  The  ruins  of  an  octagonal  Baptistbrt  of 
1008  adjoin  the  cathedral.  —  The  top  of  the  Campanilb  commands  an  ad- 
mirable view  of  the  lagoons  and  the  sea.  —  S.  Fosca,  built  on  a  Byzant- 
ine model  and  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  12th  cent.,  is  externally 
octagonal  (interior  intended  for  a  dome,  but  at  present  covered  with  a  flat 
roof)  and  is  of  interest  for  architects.  On  five  sides  it  is  enclosed  by  an 
arcade  supported  by  columns  (sixteen  in  number,  and  four  comer-pillars). 
—  The  antiquities  discovered  in  Torcello  have  been  collected  in  two  small 
Museums. 

B.  LisBaro,  the  Armenian  Mechitarist  monastery  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name.  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Venice,  contains  a  considerable  Oriental 
library,  and  a  printing-office  (shown  by  a  monk;  fee  to  the  door-keeper). 
Byron  studied  Armenian  here  in  1816.  On  the  way  to  S.  Laszaro  we 
-pass  the  island  3.  Servolo  with  the  provincial  lunatic  asylum.  8.  Lazzaro 
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is  more  easily  visited  from  the  Lido  (gondola  with  one  rower  there  and 
hack  IVzf'*)  hargaining  necessary;  advisahle  only  when  the  tide  is  coming  in). 
A  Teip  to  Ghiogoia  (18V«  M.  ;  2V4  hrs.)  may  he  recommended  in 
cIear^weatherj[andJfayourahle  conditions  of  light.  Steamers  of  the  Society 
di  yavigazione  Lagunare  start  3  or  4  times  daily  (according  to  the  season) 
from  the  Ponte  della  Paglia  (retum-fare»  1  or  i/a  fr.)-  The  steamers  of 
the  Navigatione  di  San  Marco^  lighted  hy  electricity,  start  from  the  Victor 
Emmanuel  Monument  (fares  75,  30  c.  5  no  retum-ticketsV  —  The  steamer 
passes  the  islands  of  9.  Servolo  and  S.  Latzaro  (p.  302)  and  touches  at 
(5  M.)  Malamocco^  whence  we  may  walk  hack  along  the  shore  to  (IV4  hr.) 
the  Lido  (p.  300).  5At  (71/2  M.)  Alberoni  we^approach  the  Channel  of  Mala- 
mocco  (p.  253),  which  is  defended  hy  two  forts,  and  farther  on  we  skirt 
the  inner  side  of  the  narrow  Littorale  di  PeUettrina.  lO'/gM.  8.  Pietro  in 
Volta.  Beyond  (IIV2  M.)  Fellestrina  (Stahilimento  Balneare  Maddalena,  with 
good  sea  haths)  the  Murazzi  (comp.  p.  263)  lie  to  the  left.  A  little  farther 
on  we  obtain  a  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  sea,  enlivened  with  the  coloured 
sails  of  the  numerous  small  craft  of  Chioggia.  —  18Va  M.  Chiogflria  (Alh. 
della  Luna,  R.  from  IVz,  pens.  5-6  fr. ;  Ristorante  Croce  di  Malta;  Trattoria 
alia  Nazione  Italiana)^  an  ancient  town  at  the  end  of  the  lagoons,  with 
20,400  inhah.,  mostly  employed  in  the  fisheries,  was  founded  ahout  the 
same  period  as  Venice,  hy  which  it  was  soon  conquered.  During  the  war 
with  Genoa  it  was  taken  hy  the  Genoese  (1379),  hut  recovered  hy  the  Ven- 
etians the  following  year  (comp.  p.  249).  The  inhahitants  have  always 
differed  materially  in  language  and  customs  from  the  other  inhahitants 
of  the  lagoon-districts ;  hut  the  quaint  costume  of  the  women  is  now  to 
he  seen  only  on  a  few  feast-days.  None  of  the  churches  are  worthy  of  note. 
—  Opposite  Chioggia,  reached  hy  hoat  in  10  min.  (iraghetto,  a  few  centimes), 
is  the  small  village  of  Sottomarina,  also  protected  from  the  sea  hy 
murazzi.  —  Railway  to  Rovigo,  see  p.  335. 

43.  From  Venice  to  Trieste. 

a.  Vi&  Treviso  and  Udine. 

140  M.  Railway  in  6-10  hrs.  (fares  27  fr.  25,  20  fr.  5  c,  14  fr.-,  ex- 
press fares  about  20  per  cent  more).  The  Italian  custom-house  examination 
takes  place  at  Udine,  the  Austrian  at  Oorizia.  —  For  the  Stkamee  Lines 
to  Trieste,  see  p.  245. 

From  Venice  to  (6I/2  M.)  Mestrc,  see  p.  231.  The  Trieste  line 
diverges  here  to  the  N.  from  that  to  Padna.    12  M.  Mogliano  Veneto, 

I8V2  M.  Treviso.  —  *Stellad^Oko  (P1.  aj  D,8),  Via  Vittorio  Ema- 
ttuele  ,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2  fr.,  with  good  trattoria;  Roma  (PI.  h;  C,  3),  in  the 
same  street,  well  spoken  of;  Cerva  (PI.  c;  D,  3),  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V«  fr., 
these  two  simpler.  —  Oaffi  Roma,  Piazza  de'  Signori;  Rail.  Restaurant. 

Treviso  (33  ft.),  with  18,300  inhab.,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  its  own  name  and  the  see  of  a  hishop,  lies  on  the  small  river 
8ile,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Botteniga,  tFnder  the  name  of  Tar- 
vi$ium  it  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  Roman  era,  and 
from  1339  onwards  it  belonged  to  Yenice.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
three  distinguished  Venetian  painters,  Lorenso  Lotto,  Rocco  Mar^ 
eoni,  and  Parit  Bordone,  Some  of  the  narrow  streets  are  flanked 
with  arcades,  and  the  facades  of  many  houses  show  traces  of  ancient- 
frescoes.  The  city-walls,  bordered  by  the  Sile  and  several  canals, 
were  constructed  by  Fra  Oiocondo  (p.  209)  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
<^ent.  and  form  the  earliest  examples  of  fortifications  with  bastions. 

Leaving  the  Railway  Station  (PI.  D,  4),  we  cross  the  Sile  bridge 
and  reach  the  Via  Vittobio  Emanublb  (PI.  C,  D,  3),  with  the  Theatre. 
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—  Hence  we  pass  to  the  N. ,  thiongh  the  Via  Yenti  Settembre,  to 
the  pictaresque  Piazza  dbi  Signobi  (PI.  D,  2),  suirounded  by  the 
City  EaU,  the  Palcuzo  Provinxiale  (Prefecture ;  recently  restored), 
and  other  buildings.  To  the  E.  is  the  Razza  dell'  Indipendenza, 
with  a  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  and  an  Italia  by  Borri 
(1875),  commemorating  the  throwing  off  of  the  Austrian  yoke.  — 
The  Monte  di  Pietd  (PI.  D,  2)  contains  a  painting  of  the  Dead  Christ 
supported  by  angels,  formerly  ascribed  to  Qiorgione  (fee  50  c). 

From  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Piazza  dei  Signori  the  Yia  Cal- 
maggiore  leads  to  the  Oathbdsai.  op  S.  Pibtbo  (PI.  C,  2),  begun  in 
the  Renaissance  style  by  FUtro  Lombardo  about  1500,  but  left  un- 
finished. It  has  Ave  domes,  one  behind  another. 

Interior.  By  tbe  2iid  altar  to  the  right,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by 
ParU  Bordone.  Above  the  3rd  altar  on  the  left,  SS.  Justina,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Catharine,  with  donor,  by  Fr.  Biuolo.  —  The  elegant  Cap- 
peUa  del  Sagramento,  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  is  ascribed  to  TviUo  Lorn- 
bardo.  —  In  the  choir  are  four  large  frescoes  by  8eiU  (1860-83);  to  the 
left  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Zanetti,  by  Tttllio  Lombardo.  —  The  Cappella 
Malchiostro,  the  large  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  contains  an  ^Aiu&un- 
ciation  by  Titian  (about  1520),  a  coloured  terracotta  bust  of  the  founder,  Boc- 
cardo  Malchiostro  (1519),  and  'Frescoes  by  Pordmon*  and  PompotUo  Amalteo 
(1519-20) :  on  the  walls.  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  Visitation,  etc. ;  in  the 
dome,  God  the  Father  with  angela  (showing  the  influence  of  Michael  An- 
gelo''s  Sistine  frescoes).  In  the  ante-chapel  are  figures  of  Christ,  by  Ant. 
Lombardo^  and  St.  Sebastian,  by  Riccio;  on  the  left  wall,  a  Madonna  by 
Oirol.  da  Treviso  (1487).  —  The  sacristy  contains  a  painting  of  a  procession  in 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  by  Francesco  di  Domtnids^  a  pupil  of  Paris  Bordone. 

In  the  Borgo  Cavour  are  the  Library,  which  is  rich  in  old  MSS., 
and  the  small  Gallsbia  Comunalb,  containing  a  few  good  pictures 
of  the  Venetian  school. 

Boom  I.  No.  *20.  Lor.  Lotto,  A  Dominican  (1526) ;  21.  Frane.  Guardi, 
San  Oiorgio  Maggiore  at  Venice;  58.  Jae.  Tintoretto^  Senator  Bart.  Oappello.  ^ 
Boom  II.  Modern  works.  —  Room  III.  Ko.  48.  Oiov.  Bellini^  Madonna  (studio- 
piece;  retouched);  44.  P.  Bordone  (not  Palma  Vecchio)^  Holy  Family. 

The  Gothic  Dominican  church  of  S.  Nioool6,  a  large  church  with 
a  curious  wooden  roof  (comp.  S.  Stefano,  p.  298;  restored),  con- 
tains the  *Tomb  of  Senator  Onigo  (in  the  choir,  to  the  left),  by 
the  Lorribardi,  with  a  painted  background  erroneously  attributed  to 
Oiov.  Bellini.  The  high-altar-piece  is  a  *Madonna  enthroned,  by 
Fra  Marco  Pensaben  and  Savoldo.  In  the  side-chapel  to  the  right, 
Christ  and  the  doubting  Thomas ,  with  six  portraits  of  donors  be- 
low, a  youthful  work  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (about  1505).  In  this 
chapel,  and  on  several  of  the  piers  in  the  nave  are  ancient  frescoes. 

—  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  contains  pictures  by  P.  Ve- 
ronese. In  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (PI.  F,  2)  are  remains  of  the  tomb 
of  the  Venetian  condottiere,  Mercurio  Bua,  by  Bambaja  (p.  110). 

—  The  Villa  Manfrini  possesses  extensive  gardens. 


Fbom  Treviso  to  Bblluno,  54  M.,  railway  in  3-3i/4  hrs.  (fares 
9  fr.  75,  6  fr.  85,  4  fr.  40  c).  The  intermediate  stations  are  unim- 
portant.   1272  M.  Montebelluna  is  the  junction  of  a  brauch-line  to 
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Castelfranco  and  Camposampiero  (p.  241).  —  171/2  M.  Comuda 
(Alb.  alia  Posta,  well  spoken  of)  lies  2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Mas^r 
(p.  240),  the  first  Tillage  on  the  highroad  to  Bassano  (p.  241). 
By  proceeding  for  10  min.  along  the  road  from  Comuda  to  Feltre, 
and  then  ascending  the  hill,  heslde  a  shrine,  for  1/2  ^^-i  'we  reach 
the  ^Madonna  deUa  RoccOy  from  which  there  is  a  splendid  view.  — 
34  M.  Feltre  (853  ft ;  Albergo  Belvedere),  a  town  of  3700  inhah.  on 
the  Colmeda,  from  which  Marshal  Clarke  took  his  title  of  Due  de 
Peltre. 

54  M.  BeUuno  (1260  ft. ;  Gran  Albergo  delle  Alpi,  R.  &  L.  3,  B.  1 1/4, 
pens.,  incl.  wine,  7-12  fr. ;  CappeUo ;  Rail,  Restaurant)^  the  see  of  a 
bishop  and  capital  of  a  province,  with  5200  inhab. ,  is  situated  on 
a  hill  between  the  Ardo  and  the  Piave,  which  here  unite.  The  JBei- 
lunum  of  the  Romans  and  afterwards  owned  by  the  Carrara  (1359 
et  seq.)  and  Milan  (1388-1404),  it  subsequently  passed  under  the 
sway  of  Yenice  and  presents  all  the  features  of  a  Venetian  town. 
The  Cathedral,,  erected  in  the  16th  cent,  from  the  designs  of  Tulllo 
Lombardo,  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  1873,  but  has  been 
restored.  The  facade  is  unfinished.  It  contains  several  good  altar- 
pieces  by  Andrea  Schiavone ,  Jac.  Bassano ,  Palma  Giovane ,  and 
others.  The  campanile  (217  ft.  high),  built  by  Fil.  Juvara  in  1732, 
commands  a  beautiful  prospect.  In  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  stand 
also  the  Palazzo  dei  Rettori(now  the  Prefecture),  a  fine  Renaissance 
building  of  1491,  in  the  style  of  the  Lombardi ;  the  modem  Gothic 
Afwnidp/o  (1838),  adorned  with  colossal  busts  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
and  GaribaJdl  by  Bortotti  (1893);  and  the  Museo  Civico,  with  a  col- 
lection of  paintings,  bronzes,  coins,  objects  of  natural  history,  etc. 
An  antique  sarcophagus  adorns  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  the 
church  of  Santo  Stefano  (1480-86).  The  triumphal  arch  outside 
the  gate  was  erected  in  1815.  Marshal  Victor  (d.  1841)  assumed 
the  title  of  Due  de  BeUuno.  —  About  4  M.  to  the  E.  (omn.  twice 
daily)  is  the  hydropathic  of  Vena  d'Oro  (ca.  1650  ft.;  open  Ist 
June  to  15th  Oct.).  [In  the  valley  of  the  Piave,  about  22  M.  above 
Belluno,  and  reached  thence  vid  Longarone  (Posta)  and  Perarolo 
(Corona  d'ltalia),  lies  PieuediCadorc  (Progress© ;  Angeloj  Sole),  the 
birth-place  of  Titian  (b.  1477),  of  whom  a  statue  was  erected  here  in 
1880  (by  Dal  Zotto).   The  school-house  contains  a  few  antiquities.] 

Railway  from  Treviso  to  Castelfranco^  Cittadella,  Vicenza,  Padua^  and 
Bassano^  see  pp.  241,  240.  —  A  branch-line  also  runs  from  Treviso  to 
(22  M.  i  11/4  hr.)  Motta  di  Uvenza. 


Beyond  (27V2  M.)  Spresiano  the  train  crosses  the  Piave  and 
approaches  the  Venetian  Alps,  which  it  skirts  as  far  as  Sacile.  The 
lofty  Friulian  Mts.  continue  in  sight  as  far  as  Monfalcone  (p.  309). 
The  Piave  is  crossed.  —  31  M.  Susegana.  The  village,  the  church 
of  which  contains  a  good  altar-piece  by  Pordenone,  lies  1^2  M.  to 
the  W.J  on  the  road  from  Treviso  to  Conegliano.    It  is  commanded 
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by  the  castle  of  8.  Salvadore^  belonging  to  Gonnt  Colalto  and  adorned 
with  frescoes  by  Pordenone. 

35  Ya  M.  Conegliano  M2&.  e  Trait.  cdV  Europa),  birthplace  of  the 
celebrated  painter  Cima  (d.  1517),  sumamed  da  Conegliano,  is 
commanded  by  an  extensive  and  conspicnons  castle  on  an  eminence. 
Pop.  4700.  The  Cathedral  contains  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Cima  (1492). 
In  the  Loggia  MunicipaU  are  monnments  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 
Garibaldi,  the  victims  of  the  "War  of  Liberation,  and  Dante.  Several 
houses  have  painted  fa^des.  Conegliano  is  noted  for  its  wine,  pro- 
ducing, perhaps,  the  best  Italian  champagne. 

Fbom  Gombqliamo  to  Vittokio,  9  M.,  railway  in  V«  hr.  (fares  1  fir.  60, 
1  fr.  15,  80  cX  —  VUtorio  (Hdtel  Vittorio;  Glraffa),  a  town  of  11,000  inbab., 
formed  in  1879  by  the  union  of  Ceneda  and  Serravalle,  contains  several 
handsome  palaces.  A  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  by  Dal  Favaro,  was 
unveiled  here  in  1882.  The  cathedral  of  Serravalle  has  a  fine  altar-piece 
by  Titian  (Madonna  with  SS.  Andrew  and  Peter*,  1547).  The  beautiful 
gardens  of  the  Marchese  Constantini  are  situated  in  Ceneda.  Pleasant  ex- 
cursions may  be  made  to  the  ch&teau  of  Brandolin^  on  Monie  Oisone^  and 
to  Btttegana^  with  the  ch&teau  of  8.  Sahadore  (see  above). 

40 Y2  M.  Pianzarho.  46  M.  SacilCj  a  town  on  the  Xtvensa,  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  fosses,  with  a  handsome  palace  of  the  Po- 
destlt,  exhibits  traces  of  its  ancient  importance.  —  54  M.  Porde- 
none (Quattro  Corone)^  probably  the  Partus  Naonis  of  the  Romans, 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Oiov,  Ant.  dt  Sacchis  da  Pordenone 
(1483-1539).  The  cathedral  contains  a  fresco  by  him  of  SS.  Eras- 
mus and  Bochus  (1525)  and  two  altar-pieces,  one  a  beautiful  Ma- 
donna with  saints  and  the  family  of  the  donor  (1515),  the  other  the 
Apotheosis  of  St.  Mark  (1535).  The  Pal.  Comunale  also  contains  some 
of  his  works.  Pop.  5100. 

63  M.  Casarsa  (Bail,  Bestaurant),  an  insignificant  village,  is  the 
junction  for  the  branch  to  Portogruaro  mentioned  at  p.  310,  and 
also  of  a  branch-line  to  (12  M.)  SpUimhergOy  which  is  to  be  pro- 
longed to  Gemona  and  Ospedaletto  (p.  22).  The  church  contains 
some  fine  frescoes  by  Pordenone  (1525-26).  —  Beyond  CJasarsa  the 
train  crosses  the  broad  channel  of  the  Tagliamento  by  an  iron  bridge, 
Y2  M.  in  length.  The  stony  deposits  of  the  stream  have  so  raised 
its  bed  that  the  next  stat.  (70  M.)  Codroipo  lies  28  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  bottom  of  the  former  river. 

To  the  right  lie  Passeriano  and  the  small  village  of  Campo 
FormiOj  which  gave  name  to  the  peace  concluded  between  France 
and  Austria  in  1797,  putting  an  end  to  the  Bepublic  of  Venice. 

841/2  M.  TJdine  (Itaim,  B.  21/2-3,  L.1/2,  A.8/4,  B.II/2,  d6j.2-3, 
D.  4-6  fr. ;  Croce  di  Malta,  less  expensive;  Bail.  Bestaurant,  well 
spoken  of-,  tramway  from  the  station  to  the  town),  the  ancient  IZtma, 
situated  on  the  Boja  Canalj  a  branch  of  the  Torre  (p.  309),  is  a 
pleasant  and  prosperous  town  with  23,200  inhab.  and  an  active 
trade  in  flax,  hemp,  and  other  materials.  In  the  13th  cent,  it  was  the 
capital  of  Friuli,  becoming  Venetian  In  1420 ;  it  was  raised  to  an 
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arclibisliopric  in  1762.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  walls  of  consider- 
able antiquity ;  and  the  old  town,  in  its  centre,  also  has  its  walls 
and  fosses.  Udine  contains  numerous  palaces  of  tbe  Friulian  noblesse 
(some  with  faded  paintings  on  their  facades),  and  presents  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  Venice. 

The  central  point  of  the  town  is  the  Oastlb  (PI.  B,  0,  3 }  now 
barracks),  erected  by  Oiov,  Fontana  in  1617,  on  an  eminence,  which 
according  to  tradition  was  thrown  up  by  Attila,  in  order  that  he 
might  thence  survey  the  conflagration  of  Aquileia  (p.  310).  The 
tower  of  the  castle  (watchman  20-25  c.)  commands  a  most  extensive 
prospect. 

The  Piazza  Yittomo  Ebianublb  (PL  B,  3),  the  chief  square  of 
the  town,  lies  at  the  S.  base  of  the  castle-hill  and  is  embellished  with 
a  sitting  figure  of  the  Goddess  of  Peace,  ordered  by  Napoleon  I.  in 
commemoration  of  the  peace  of  Oampo  Formio  (p.  306),  but  erected 
by  Francis  I.  at  a  later  date.  A  bronze  equestrian  Statue  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  II,,  by  Crippu,  was  unveiled  here  in  1883,  In  front  of 
the  Clock  Tower  are  two  colossal  Marble  Statues  of  Hercules  and 
Oacus,  and  at  the  corners  rise  two  lofty  Columr^s.  The  side  next 
the  Palazzo  del  Municipio  (see  below)  is  adorned  with  a  Statue  of 
Justice,  —  The  Palazzo  del  Municipio  (PL  B,  3,  4),  or  Pal.  Civico, 
was  built  in  1457  in  the  style  of  the  Doges'  palace  at  Venice,  and 
after  the  fire  of  1876  was  restored  by  the  Milanese  architect  Scala. 
The  vestibule  contains  a  fresco  by  Pordenone  (1516;  restored),  re- 
presenting the  Virgin  and  Child ,  with  angels  playing  musical  in- 
struments. In  the  inner  hall  are  a  colossal  marble  statue  of  Ajax, 
by  V,  Jjucardiy  a  native  of  Udine  (1854),  a  Last  Supper  by  Pom- 
porUo  Amalteo,  and  a  Gathering  of  Manna  by  Qrassi.  On  the  first 
floor  are  four  handsomely  fitted  up  rooms  containing  old  pictures 
(among  which  are  portraits  of  the  Venetian  governors  of  Udine)  and 
fine  works  in  amber. 

A  few  paces  to  the  S.W.,  in  the  Via  della  Posta,  stands  the 
Bomanesque  Gathbdsal  (PL  C,  4),  which  possesses  a  fine  side- 
portal  with  good  marble  sculptures  and  a  hexagonal  campanile.  The 
interior  contains  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Count  Antonini,  who  fell 
in  1617  before  Gradisca  as  general  of  the  Udine  militia  (over  the 
entrance) ;  a  colossal  Bust  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  by  Lucardi  (to  the  left 
of  the  high-altar);  and  a  Statue  ofAbp.  Zacharias  Bricito  (d.  1854), 
by  Millisini  (to  the  right).  —  Beyond  the  cathedral  is  the  small 
Chiesa  alia  liiritd  (PL  C,  4),  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Giov.  Batt. 
and  Dom.  Tiepolo. 

The  narrow  Via  Lovaria  leads  from  the  Via  della  Posta  to  the 
N.E.  to  the  small  Oiardino  Pubblico,  which  contains  numerous  fine 
cypresses.  Adjacent  rises  the  *Abchibpiscopal  Palace  (^Palazzo 
deW  Ardvescovado ;  PL  0, 3),  which,  as  is  indicated  by  memorial  tab- 
lets, was  occupied  by  Pope  Pius  VI.  in  1782,  Napoleon  in  1807, 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  in  1866. 

20* 
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Interior.  The  Staibcasb  ia  adorned  by  a  Fall  of  the  Angels  by  Tiepolo^ 
while  the  Thbonb  Room  contains  the  portraits  of  all  the  patriarchs  of 
Aquileia  and  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  XJdine.  Other  frescoes  by 
Tiepolo  adorn  the  Sala  Bossa  (Judgment  of  Solomon,  etc.)  and  the  Gallery 
(history  of  Jacob,  with  Abraham''s  Sacrifice  on  the  ceiling).  The  Bbd 
Chambbb  contains  five  frescoes  (freely  retonched)  of  New  Testament  scenes 
by  Oiovanni  da  Udine^  with  arabesques  and  grotesque  figures. 

From  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  we  may  proceed  to  the  N.W. 

across  the  Mercato  Vecchio  (Pi.  B,  3),   or  direct  through  the  Via 

Sotto  Monte,  to  the  Palazzo  Bartolinij  which  contains  the  Museo 

Civico  and  the  Library. 

On  the  Ground  Floor  are  Roman  antiquities  and  a  colossal  bust  of 
Dante.  The  Uppbb  Floor  contains  paintings:  Oiroh  da  Udine,  Cor- 
onation of  the  Virgin,  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list^ Palma  Oiovane^  Holy  Family,  with  St.  Mark  receiving  from  the 
Virgin  a  banner  bearing  the  arms  of  Udine,  in  the  background  the  town 
of  Udine  i  Tiepolo ,  Council  of  the  Grand  Master  and  Chapter  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  deciding  on  the  admission  of  the  nobles  of  udine  to  the 
Order.  Here  also  is  a  Collection  of  CoinSj.  with  a  complete  series  of  the 
coins  of  all  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia.  —  The  Library  is  specially  rich  in 
works  upon  Friuli. 

A  little  to  the  N.,  Via  Gemona  No.  17,  stands  the  house  of 

Oiovanni  da  Udine  (1487-1564),  a  pupil  of  Raphael  and  one  of 

his  assistants  in  painting  the  fiescoes  of  the  Vatican ;  it  possesses  a 

finely  adorned  facade  and  a  memorial  tablet,  —  Opposite  the  Istituto 

Tecnico  is  a  Statue  of  Garibaldi  by  Michieli,  erected  in  1886  (PI.  B,  4). 

A  branch-railway  (10  M.,  in  32  min.)  runs  from  Udine  to  Cividale  del 
Friuli  (Albergo  al  Friuli) ^  a  small  town  with  3800  inhab.,  the  ancient  Forum 
Julii^  for  many  centuries  the  seat  of  Lombard  dukes,  beginning  with  Gisulf, 
nephew  of  Alboin,  and  the  birthplace  of  Paul  Wamefrid  (Paulus  Diaconus), 
who  wrote  a  history  of  his  people  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  —  The 
Cathbdral  ,  a  building  of  the  i5th  cent.,  ascribed  to  Pietro  Lombardo, 
contains,  immediately  to  the  right,  a  Baptistery  (frequently  restored)  of 
the  8th  cent.,  adorned  with  reliefs.  By  tiie  high-altar  is  a  ^Pala**  of  gilded 
silver  (1185).  The  Cathedral  Archives  contain  several  valuable  MSS.,  includ- 
ing a  Qospel  of  the  Lombard  period ;  a  Psaltery  of  the  10th  century,  form.- 
erly  belonging  to  Queen  Gertrude  of  Hungary,  adorned  with  German  min- 
iatures (probably  from  Treves)  and  several  Byzantine  leaves^  and  the 
prayer-book  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  with  ivory  boards  and  miniatures 
(13tii  cent.).  Here  also  are  the  ivory  'Pax'  of  Duke  Ursus  of  Ceneda  (8th 
century)  and  an  ivory  casket  with  mediseval  reliefs  after  the  antique.  — 
Adjacent  is  a  Convbnt  of  Ursclinb  Nuns  (formerly  Benedictine)  with  the 
*  Chapel  of  St.  Peltrudis  (8th  cent.),  containing  stucco  ornaments  and  figures 
(SS.  Anastasia,  Agape,  Irene,  Geltrudis,  Chrysogonus,  and  Zoilus),  in  which 
the  influence  of  antique  art  may  still  be  traced,  while  the  architecture  of 
the  choir  exhibits  the  decay  of  the  Lombard  period.  The  nuns,  when 
requested,  show  a  large  silver  cross  of  the  same  epoch.  —  A  handsome 
bridge  of  the  15th  century  leads  across  the  romantic  ravine  of  the  JVaft- 
sone  to  the  churches  of  S.  Martino^  which  contains  the  altar  of  Duke  Pemmo, 
adorned  with  barbaric  reliefs  of  the  8th  cent.,  and  Santa  Maria  de*  Battuti^ 
with  the  masterpiece  of  Pellegrino  da  San  Daniele  (Madonna  with  saints). 
—  Not  far  from  the  gate  is  the  Musbdm  (intelligent  custodian)  with  numer- 
ous Roman  and  Lombard  antiquities ,  including  the  stone-coffin  of  Duke 
Gisulf,  weapons,  ornaments,  etc. 

A  Steam  Tramway  (17  M..  in  IV4  hr.,  fares  2  fr.  10,  1  fr.  35  c.)  unites 
Udine  with  the  small  town  of  S.  Daniele  del  Friuli  (Inn),  which  is  pret- 
*^Jy^®^*m**®'*  ^^  *  smiling  hill-district.  In  the  Cathedral  is  an  altar-piece 
of  the  Trmity,  by  Pordenone  (1534).    The  small  Gothic  church  of  S.  Antonio 
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contains  an  extensive  cycle  of  frescoes  by  PMegrino  da  8.  Daniek  (1497-1522). 
A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the  Piazza  del  Castello. 

From  Udine  to  Bruek  (and  Vienna),  by  the  Pontebba  Railway,  see  R.  6; 
to  San  Oiorgio  di  Nogaro,  see  p.  310. 

At  (90  M.)  Buttrio  in  Piano  the  train  crosses  tbe  Torre  by  a  long 
bridge.  9372  M.  8.  Qiovanni  Manzano,  the  Italian  frontier-station 
(where  luggage  coming  from  Austria  is  examined;  railway  restau- 
rant). Tbe  train  now  crosses  tbe  Natisone.  The  small  Judrio  forms 
the  frontier.  971/2  M.  CormonSy  the  seat  of  the  Austrian  custom 
house  (p.  303),  beyond  which  the  Jsonto  is  crossed. 

106M.  Oorizia,  Germ.  Oorxf^Sudbahn^Hdtel;  Po8t;8uda'8 Grand 
Hotel),  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with  21 ,900  inhab.,  is  charmingly  sit- 
uated on  the  IsonzOy  in  a  hilly  district.  The  Cathedral  (14th  cent.) 
is  worthy  of  notice ;  its  treasury  contains  some  valuable  Romanesque 
articles  from  Aquileia.  On  account  of  its  mild  climate  Gorizia  is 
visited  by  invalids,  who  take  it  as  an  intermediate  stage  on  their 
way  to  the  S.  or  even  pass  the  winter  here.  —  Carr,  to  Aqaileia 
(22  M. ;  31/2  lirs.)  6,  with  two  horses  10-12  fi. 

IO8Y2  M.  Rubhia-Savogna;  111  M,  Oradisca-Sdraussina.  Be- 
yond (1131/2  M.)  Sagrado  the  train  passes  through  a  short  tunnel. 
II6V2M.  Ronehi, 

119  M.  Konfalcone  (Posta)  is  the  junction  of  the  Venlce- 
Portogruaro-Trieste  line.  —  The  train  enters  the  stony  region  of 
the  Karst,  and  the  Adriatic  comes  in  sight  on  the  right. 

From  (I28Y2  M.)  Nahresina  to  (140  M.)  Trieste,  see  Baedeker's 
Austria. 

b.  Vik  Fortogmaro  and  Konfalcone.  Excursion  to  Aquileia 

and  Orado. 

104  JUL.  Railway  in  [S^/a-T^/a  hrs.  —  Custom-house  examination  at 
Cervtgnano. 

From  Venice  to  (6V2  M.)  Mestre^  see  p.  231.  —  The  railway  di- 
verges to  the  right  from  the  old  line  to  Treviso  and  Udlne  and  runs 
to  the  N.E.  across  the  fertile,  but  at  places  marshy,  coast-plain, 
generally  keeping  near  the  lagoons.  8M.  Carpenedo;  13  M.  Gaggio; 
16^2  M-  SanMichele  del  Quarto,  connected  by  road  with  Porte  Grandi, 
on  the  lagoons;  I9V2M.  Ck  Tro'n;  20 V2  M.  Meolo;  23  M.  Fossetta; 
26  M.  S,  Don^  di  Piave ;  31  M.  Ceggia.  —  We  then  cross  the  Livenza 

and  reach  (34  M.)  Santo  Stino  di  Livenza. 

From  S.  Stino  a  road  leads  to  the  S.E.  along  the 'Livenza  to  the  small 
lagoon-town  of  Oaorle,  which,  though  now  sadly  decayed,  was  a  flourish- 
ins  seaport  in  the  early  middle  ages  and  the  see  of  a  bishop  from  596  to 
1818.  The  well-preserved  CafhedreU  (1038),  with  its  alternate  pillars  and 
columns,  its  open-work  I'oof,  and  its  three  apses,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
early  Romanesque  style.  The  round  bell-tower  is  of  the  same  period.  — 
^bout  3  M.  to  tbe  W.  pf  S.  Stino  lies  the  chateau  of  MagnadoU,  with  ad- 
mirable firescoes  by  Paolo  Veronest  (painted  after  1572). 

39  M.  Lison,  —  42^2  M*  Portogmaro,  the  seat  of  a  bishops  has 
4900  inhab.  ajid  lies  on  the  small  river  Lcmenc. "  The  Musep  Nazio- 
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ndU  Coneordiese  contains  objects  found  in  the  exe&Tations  at  Con- 
cordia  Sagittariay  the  ancient  Roman  JtiZta  Concordia^  situated  IV4M. 
to  the  S.,  which  preserves  an  early  medieval  baptistery  as  well  as 
the  Roman  remains. 

A  Bbanoh  Railway  runs  to  fhe  K.  from  Portogrnaro  to  (13  M.s  *U  hr.) 
Casarsa  (p.  806),  via  (10  H.)  San  Vito  at  TagUamento. 

Beyond  (46  M.)  FoMalia  we  cross  the  TagUamento  and  reach 
(51  M.)  Latisana,  —  60  M.  Palatzola  Veneto ;  62  M.  Muzxana. 

66  M.  San  Oiorgio  di  Hogaro,  on  the  Coma,  is  the  junction 
of  a  branch-line  to  (18  M.)  Vdine  (p.  306).  —  We  now  cross  the 
frontier. 

72  M.  Cervignano;  74V2  M.  VUla  Vieentina,  the  station  for 
Aqnileia  and  Grade  (see  below);  80  M.  Ronehi  (p.  309). 

83  M.  Monfaleone^  and  thence  to  (104  M.)  Trieste^  see  p.  309. 

At  the  rail,  station  of  Yilla  Yicentlna  (see  above)  stage-coaches 
and  carriages  (fare  with  one  horse  80  kr.)  are  waiting  to  conyey 
travellers  to  — 

Aqnileia,  German  Aglar  (AquUa  Nera;  Tortuna;  Cafi^Restau- 
rant  Posta)^  a  poor  village  of  1000  inhab. ,  which  lies  3  M.  to  the  S. 
It  is  now  6  M.  from  the  sea,  but  is  connected  with  the  lagoons  by 
canals.    In  the  vicinity  are  many  fever-breeding  rice  fields  (p.  62). 

The  town  of  Aqiiileia,  foanded  by  the  Romans  in  B.  0.  181  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  Celts  and  Istrians,  was  already  a  commercial  and  trad- 
ing place  of  great  importance  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  \  its  chief  products 
were  amber  and  glass  ware.  As  a  naval  station  and  strong  frontier-fortress, 
it  soon  became  tiie  chief  point  cTqppui  of  the  Romans  in  their  campaigns 
against  Illyria  and  the  lands  of  the  Danube.  In  2^  A.D.  the  town  was 
besieged  in  vain  by  Emp.  Haximinus  Thrax,  and  in  152  it  was  destroyed 
by  Attila,  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  Though  soon  rebuilt,  it  never, 
thanks  to  the  silting  i^  of  the  lagoons  and  the  rivalry  of  Grade,  regained 
its  former  prosperity. 

According  to  tradition,  Aquileia  was  converted  to  Ohristianity  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Hermagoras,  the  tutelar  and 
first  bishop  of  the  town.  It  soon  became  a  metropolis  of  the  new  faith, 
and  its  bishops  assumed  the  patriarchal  title  in  667(?).  The  archbishopric 
was  removed  to  Udine  in  1753. 

Of  the  Roman  Aqnileia  all  that  has  been  discovered  is  the  re- 
mains of  one  street  and  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  town-walls.  The 
scnlptnres  and  small  works  of  art  fonnd  in  the  excavations  are  pre- 
served in  the  AncHiEOLOGiCAL  Museum,  founded  in  1882,  which 
is  open  daily,  9-12  and  2-4  (in  snmmer,  3-6;  adm.  20  kr. ;  plan 
of  the  city  and  excavations  60  kr. ;  iUnstrated  catalogue  in  prepara- 
tion). Director,  Prof,  H.  Maionica, 

The  charming  Museum  Oardm,  with  its  ancient  sculptures  effectively 
interspersed  with  its  eedars,  cypresses,  and  palms,  recalls  the  Villa  Albani 
at  Rome.  —  The  Ground  Floor  contains  the  collection  of  sculptures.  Boom  I. 
Early  Christian  monuments.  B.  II.  Fine  statues  of  Boman  emperors  and 
military  monuments.  B.  UI.  Civic  monuments.  B.  IV.  Figures  of  the 
Gods.  —  On  the  Upper  Floor  are  the  smaller  antiquities.  Boom  V.  Ancient 
glass,  some  v^ry  rare.  R.  VI.  Objects  in  metal.  B.  VH.  Objects  of  terra- 
cotta.   R.  Vm.  Gems,  jewels,  coins,  and  works  in  amber. 
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Tbe  chief  medlffiyal  monument  is  the  *Oathbdbal,  a  flat-roofed 
basilica  with  aisles  and  transept,  erected  "by  Patriarch  Poppo  in  1031 
on  the  site  of  an  early  Ghiistlan  chnrch.  Destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1348,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Patriarch  Marquard  about  1379  in 
the  Gothic  style.  The  Renaissance  additions  date  from  the  Venetian 
period  (ca.  1500). 

IntMior.  In  tiie  left  aisle  is  a  small  circular  chapel^  in  marble  (1031).  — 
The  choir  contains  Renaissance  stalls  and  an  altar-piece  by  PdUgrino  da 
San  DcmieU^  in  a  fine  old  frame,  with  the  tutelars  of  Rome  (SS.  Peter  and 
Paul),  Aquileia  (SS.  Hermagoras  and  Fortunatos),  and  Venice  (SS.  Mark 
and  Theodore).  The  frescoes  in  the  apse,  probably  dating  from  the  days 
of  Poppo  and  Marquard,  represent  the  Consecration  of  the  church  in  the 
presence  of  Emp.  ()onraa  II.  (above)  and  the  Sufferings  of  St.  Hermagoras 
(below).  —  The  walls  of  the  crypt,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  original  early 
Christian  church,  are  painted  with  old  frescoes  of  various  dates.  Behind 
a  screen  is  an  old  reliquary.  —  The  right  transept  contains  remains  of 
the  choir-screens  of  the  earlier  building  and  a  colunm  with  a  capital  in 
the  Ravenna  style.  Adjacent  is  the  tomb  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Milan 
family  of  Delia  Torre  (p.  105;  12T3-1365). 

The  Narthex  of  the  cathedral  and  the  octagonal  Baptistery, 
resembling  the  buildings  of  Ravenna,  as  well  as  the  ^Chiesa  dei 
Pagani\  which  connects  them,  are  remains  of  early  Christian  build- 
ings. —  The  lower  part  of  the  conspicuous  Campanile^  240  ft.  high, 
is  Romanesque  (1031),  the  npper  part  Venetian.  The  top  com- 
mands a  superb  *View  of  the  lagoons,  the  plain  of  the  Isonzo,  and 
the  distant  Venetian  and  Julian  Alps. 

A  pleasant  excursion  (one-horse  carr.  1  fl.)  may  be  made  to  the  village 
of  Belvedere,  lying  3  M.  to  the  S.,  on  the  mar^  of  the  lagoons,  and 
possessing  a  fine  pine-wood  (pineta\  extensive  dunes,  and  fish-hatcheries. 

A  steamer  (40  and  20  kr.)  plies  from  Aquileia  several  times 
dally,  through  the  ramifying  canals  of  the  lagoons,  passing  numer- 
ous fishermen's  huts  (casoni)^  to  (1^2  br.)  — 

Orado  (^Orignaschi  or  Cervo  d'Oro;  Fonsari;  Fosta;  H6t,  de  la 

ViUe,  R.  at  each  1-2,  board  3  fl. ;  private  lodgings),  a  fishing  town, 

pleasantly  situated  on  a  spit  of  land  (lido)  and  coming  into  favour 

as  a  bathing-resort.    Small  Curhaus;  excellent  beach  (bath  26  kr.)j 

marine  hospital  for  children. 

Grado,  founded  by  refugees  from  Aquileia  in  452  under  the  name  of 
Aquileia  Nova  or  CfraduSy  joined  the  Venetian  naval  league  (p.  20^  in  697 
and  soon  became  a  dangerous  rival  of  the  mother-town.  From  575  to  1451 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  patriarch,  whose  title  passed  to  the  archbishop  of 
Venice  in  the  latter  year.  Down  to  1797  Grado  belonged  to  Venice,  but 
since  1809  it  has  been,  like  Aquileia,  under  Austrian  rule. 

The  *Cathedral  was  founded  after  the  model  of  the  churches 
of  Ravenna  by  the  Patriarch  Elias  (?;  ca.  678),  who  is  mentioned 
by  name  in  one  of  the  early  Christian  inscriptions.  It  is  a  basilica 
with  aisles  but  no  transept,  with  a  modernized  narthex  and  various 
altars  of  later  date.  —  At  high  mass  on  Sun.  the  Cantus  patriarchi- 
nusj  a  curious  early  mediaeval  liturgy,  is  chanted  by  the  clergy  and 
people. 

Interior.  The  mosaic  flooring  is  that  of  the  original  church.  —  In 
the  nave,  to  the  left,  is  a  Bomanesque  pulpit,  with  a  canopy  in  the  Ven« 
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etian  Byzantine  style.  —  The  high-altar  has  an  antependium  (pala)  in  em- 
bossed silver  (1372).  In  the  apse  are  ancient  frescoes  and  the  p&triarch''s 
throne,  put  together  out  of  various  early  Christian  fragments.  —  Several 
early-Christian  valuables  (silver  pyx,  reliquary)  and  mediseval  works  of 
art  (bronze  basin  with  enamels,  reUquary)  are  preserved  in  the  sacristy 
and  under  the  altar  del  SS.  Sacramento. 

The  CouBT  of  the  church  contains  many  remains  of  Roman  and 
Christian  monuments. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  an  early-Christian  BaptiHery.  —  In 
the  piazza  to  the  left  stand  three  Roman  sarcophagi.  —  A  few  other 
relics  of  the  early-Christian  period  may  be  seen  in  the  church  of 
the  Beata  Vergine  delle  Qrazie^  which  was  also  founded  in  the 
6th  century. 
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44.  From  Turin  to  Piacerza  via  Alessandria 316 

45.  From  Milan  to  Bologna  via  Piacenza  and  Reggio   .    .     316 

From  Piacenza  to  Ponte  deir  Olio  and  Velleia,  818.  — 
From  Beggio  to  Ganossa  and  to  the  Pietra  Bismantoya, 
320.  —  From  Beggio  to  Guastalla.    Gorreggio,  321. 

46.  Parma 321 

47.  From  Parma  (Milan)  to  Sarzana  (Spezia,  Pisa) .    .    .     327 

48.  Modena 328 

From  Hodena  to  Yignola,  to  Sassnolo  (Piandelagotti), 
and  to  Mirandola.    Boad  from  Modena  to  Pistoja,  33o. 

49.  From  Padua  to  Bologna 333 

From  Boyigo  to  Ghioggia.    Gento,  335. 

60.  Ferrara 336 

From  Ferrara  to  Bayenna,  341. 

61.  Bologna 341 

From  Piazza  del  Kettnno  and  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele 
and  S.  Petronio  to  S.  Domenico  and  the  S.W.  quarters, 
345.  —  From  Piazza  del  Kettono  to  S.  Pietro  and  theS.E., 
E.,  andK.E.  quarters,  350.  —  Environs  of  Bologna,  359. 

62.  From  Bologna  to  Florence  vi&  Pistoja 361 

Boscolungo,  361. 

63.  From  Bologna  to  Ravenna 362 

64.  From  Ravenna  (or  Bologna)  to  Florence  yH  Faenza  .     373 


The  Emilia  inclndeis  the  former  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modenay  as  well 
as  the  papal  Romagna^  and  is  now  divided  into  the  eight  provinces  of 
Piacenza^  Parma,  Reggie,  Modena,  Bologna,  Ferrwa,  Ravenna,  and  Forll^ 
covering  an  area  of  7920  sq.  M.,  with  a  population  of  2,198,500  souls.    The 
dialects  spoken  here   form  the  third  main  group  of  the  Gallic  languages 
of  Upper  Italy,  and  the  nasal  sound  of  the  vowels  will  at  once  strike  the 
traveller  as  indicating  the  original  affinity  of  the  people  with  the  French. 
The  Celts  seem  to  have  crossed  the  Alps  in  several  different  detachments. 
After  the  Jnsuhri  had  conquered  the  district  of  Milan,  and  the  Cenomani 
Brescia  and  Verona,  the  tribe  of  the  Boii  crossed  the  Fo  in  the  5th  cent. 
B.C.,  and  subjugated  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  who  were   settled  to 
the  S.  of  that  river.    They  chose  Bologna   for  their  capital,  in  the  name 
of  which  is  still  preserved  that  of  the  conquerors.    The  Senones  next  in- 
vaded Italy,  and  took  possession  of  the  coast-district  to  the  8.  of  the  Boii, 
extending  nearly  to  Ancona.   It  was  a  horde  of  these  Gauls  that  destroyed 
Borne  in  B.C.  389.    About  a  century  later  Italy,  united  under  the  guidance 
of  Bome,  began  to  reconquer  the  lost  territory.    In  283  the  Senones  were 
exterminated.    In  269  a  colony  was  established  at  Ariminum,  which  was 
constituted  the  strongest  frontier  fortress  in  Ihe  peninsula,  and  connected 
vrith  Bome  by  the   Via  Flaminia.    In  224  the  Boii  were  subjugated,    and 
in  planting  the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  in  218 ,  Bome  extended 
her  frontier  as  far  as  the  Po.    This  process  of  Latinisation  was  interrupted 
^y  the  invasion  of  Hannibal,  but  vigorously  resumed  after  his  defeat  ^  and 
in  189  Bologna,  and  in  183  Modena  and  Parma  received  Boman  colonies. 
M.  .^BmiUus  Lepidus,  who  was  consul  In  B.C.  187,  constructed  a  military 
'oad  from  Bimini  to  Piacenza,  via  Bologna,  Hodena,  Beggio,  and  Parma, 
J  distance  of  150  M.,  called  the  Via  jEmilia,   whence   the  whole   district 
derived  tiie  ancient  name  which  it  still  retaina.    Down  to  the  time  of 
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Geesar,  although  the  Roman  language  and  customs  had  spread  rapidly  here, 
Hxe  district  was  officially  known  as  the  'Province  of  Gaul  on  this  side  of 
the  Po%  and  the  Rvbieon  formed  the  frontier  of  Italy;  but  in  B.C.  43  it 
was  finally  united  with  the  latter. 

The  institutions  of  antiquity  lingered  here  longer  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Italy.  In  404  the  Emperor  Honorius  transferred  his  residence  to 
Kavenna,  which  also  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Gtothic  Kings. 
After  the  overthrow  of  Gtothic  domination  by  Belisarkts  in  539.  Ravenna 
became  the  seat  of  the  Exarchs^  and  the  Italian  centre  of  tne  Eastern 
Roman  Empire.  The  Lombards  afterwards  attacked  and  took  possession 
of  it,  but  it  VM  soon  wrested  from  them  by  the  Franconian  king  Pepin^ 
who  is  said  to  have  presented  the  whole  exarchate,  i.e.  the  coast-district 
from  the  Po  to  Ancona,  to  the  Romish  Church  in  755.  At  first,  however, 
the  real  supremacy  over  the  district  was  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rar 
venna.  The  States  or  the  Ghubch  never  constituted  a  uniform  whole 
like  those  of  Milan  or  Venice.  They  consisted  of  a  number  of  towns, 
principalities,  and  monasteries,  often  estranged  from  the  pontifical  throne, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  arms  against  il  The  pope  appointed  cardinals  as 
his  legates  In  the  different  districts,  but  their  power  was  limited,  since  the 
most  important  prerogatives  were  usurped  by  his  subjects.  Meanwliile 
the  TowKS  in  Iher  Emilia  prospered  greaUy,  and  became  famous  as  cradles 
of  SciBNCB ,  notwithstanding  the  feud  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
princes,  nobles,  and  burghers,  which  raged  within  and  without  their  walls. 
Roman  LaWy  which  after  the  Germanic  invasion  had  been  preserved  in 
several  towns  and  districts,  began  to  be  studied  scientifically  at  Ravenna 
in  the  11th  century.  From  the  12th  cent,  onwards,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
condition  of  rights,  the  study  became  very  prevalent,  Bologna  being  its 
great  centre,  whence  a  knowledge  of  ^man  Law  gradually  extended  over 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  (comp.  p.  348). 

The  Politioal  Histobt  of  these  districts  during  the  middle  ages  re- 
cords continual  struggles  for  precedence  among  several  rival  powers.  As 
long  as  the  power  of  the  emperors  was  in  the  ascendant,  they  kept  the 
pretensions  of  the  popes  in  check.  During  the  exile  of  the  popes  at 
Avignon,  the  dismemberment  of  the  papal  dominions  seemed  imminent, 
but  after  protracted  combats  it  was  prevented  by  Cardinal  d^Albomoty  a 
valiant  Spaniard  who  was  sent  to  Italy  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1863.  Even 
those  princes,  however,  who  consented  to  acknowledge  the  papal  supre- 
macy, still  continued  practically  independent.  Alexander  F/.,  who  was 
elected  pope  in  14^,  and  his  son  Cesctre  Borgia  at  length  put  an  end  to 
this  insubordination;  they  extirpated  the  dynasties  of  the  Romagna  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  from  that  period  the  papal  fieCs  began  to  be  gradually 
converted  into  a  state  in  the  modem  sense.  Under  JuUus  II.  and  Leo  X. 
the  papal  supremacy  was  farther  extended  to  H odena,  Parma,  and  Piacenza. 
In  lo45  JPavl  III.  Famese  invested  Pier  Luigi^  his  natural  son,  with  the 
last  two  as  a  duchy,  which,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Famese  in  1731,  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  Botirbons.  In  Hodena  and  Reggio,  the 
house  of  Este  maintained  its  supremacy  in  spite  of  the  papal  pretensions, 
while  Ferrara  in  1597  was  incorporated  with  the  States  of  the  Church. 

The  whole  of  the  existing  institutions  were  at  length  overthrown  by 
the  French  Revolution.  Kapolbon  united  Parma  to  France,  and  annexed 
Modena  and  the  Romagna  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy.  'At  that  time\  writes 
Cesare  Balbo,  'Italy  was  doubtless  entirely  subjugated  by  a  foreign  power, 
but  no  period  of  subjection  had  ever  been  so  cheerfol,  so  active,  perhaps 
useful,  and  even  great  and  glorious,  as  this.  The  foreign  yoke  was,  more- 
over, the  less  ignominious,  as  It  was  imposed  on  Italy  in  common  witii 
one  half  of  the  rest  of  Europe ,  by  a  man  so  great  and  so  marveUousIy 
enterprising,  and  one  who  by  birth,  and  certainly  in  character  and  name, 
was  himself  an  Italian.  The  country  had  not  achieved  independence,  but 
the  hope  of  it  had  never  been  so  near  realisation;  the  people  were  not 
yet  free,  but  they  ei^oyed  equality,  an  advantage  regarded  by  many  as 
equivalent  to  liberty.  The  name  of  Italy  now  began  to  be  honoured  and 
loved,  and  the  country  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  united  whole,  while  the  petty 
municipal  and  provincial  jealousies,  which  had  become  deeply  rooted  in 
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ihe  coarse  of  centariea,  began  gradually  to  disappear.*  On  the  fall  of 
Kapoleon  the  Austeians  obtained  supremacy  over  these  districts.  Parma 
was  awarded  to  Jiarie  Louise,  and  Hodena  to  Archduke  Franei$,  the  heir 
of  the  last  Este  (who  died  in  1803  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Breisgan). 
The  worst  lot  befel  the  Bomagna,  in  spite  of  the  entreaty  addressed  by 
its  ambassadors  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  rather  to  hand  over  their 
country  to  an  4nfemal  than  to  the  papal  government.  By  an  edict  of  i5th 
August,  1814,  no  fewer  than  1824  dissolved  monasteries,  and  612  nunneries 
were  re-erected  in  the  States  of  thb  Ghubch.  The  Code  Kapol^on  was 
abolished,  and  the  ecclesiastical  administration,  as  organised  by  Sixtus  Y. 
in  1590,  re-established.  The  four  northernmost  provinces,  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara,  Bavenna,  and  Forll,  were  governed  by  a  cardinal  with  tiie  title  of 
Legate  (whence  these  districts  were  called  legations),  whose  sway  was 
arbitrary  and  despotic  in  the  extreme.  The  courts  of  justice  and  all  the  chief 
magistracies  were  administered  by  priests,  and  never  probably  did  a  gov- 
ernment earn  for  itself  such  a  fund  of  hatred  from  its  subjects.  In 
1821,  1830,  and  1848,  the  Emilia  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  its 
dukes  and  legates,  but  on  each  occasion  the  insurrection  was  crushed 
by  Austrian  intervention.  The  war  of  1859  rendered  the  rising  under  Farini 
a  more  successful  undertaking,  and  by  the  plebiscite  of  12th  If  arch,  1860, 
the  annexation  of  the  Emilia  to  Piedmont  was  accomplished. 

44.   From  Turin  to  Fiacenza  vi&  Alessandria. 

117  M.  Railway  in  8V4-7»/4  hrs.  (fares  21  fr.  25,  14  fr.  90,  9  fr.  60  c.$ 
express  23  fr.  45,  16  fr.  40  c). 

From  Turin  to  Ale$$andria^  bQ^/%  M.,  seeR.  11.  Beyond  Alessandria 
we  traverse  the  battlefield  of  Marengo  (p.  46).  62  M.  Spinetiay  to 
the  S.E.  of  Marengo,  is  also  connected  with  Alessandria  by  a  steam 
tramway.    66  M.  8.  Oiuliano,   The  train  crosses  the  Scrivia. 

At  (70  M.)  Tortona  our  line  unites  with  that  from  Milan  to 
Genoa  vi^  Yoghera  (see  p.  176),  which  we  follow  to  (81 M.)  Voghera. 

"We  now  skirt  the  N.  spurs  of  the  Apetminea.  861/2  M.  Casteggio, 
the  Clastidium  of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Gauls ;  89  V2  M* 
S.  OiuUtta;  931/2  M.  Broni,  *-  96  M.  Stradella,  a  town  of  3600  in- 
hab.,  with  a  bronze  statue  (by  Bortone ;  1894)  of  Agostino  Depretis 
(1813-87),  the  statesman,  who  was  bom  in  the  neighbouring  Mez- 
zana.  (From  Stradella  to  BresBana-Bottarone  and  Pavia,  see  p.  176  j 
steam  tramway  to  Voghera^  see  p.  177.)  —  At  (98  M.)  Arena-Po  we 
enter  the  plain  of  the  Po.  103  M.  Caatel  8.  Giovanni;  105 V2  M. 
Sarmato;  108  M.  Rottofreno.  IIOM.  8,  Niccolb,  In  the  plain  of  the 
Trebbia  (ancient  Trebia^  memorable  for  the  victory  gained  by  Han- 
nibal, B.C.  218,  over  the  Romans. 

117  M.  Fiaoensa,  see  p.  316. 

45.  From  Milan  to  Bologna  vi&  Piacenza  and  Eeggio. 

134  H.    Railway  in  3Va-7  hrs.  (fares  24  fr.  40,  17  fr.  5  c,  11  fr.  ^   ex- 

Sress  26  fr.  85,  18  fr.  80  c).  To  Piacenza,  42Va  M.,  in  1-2V4  brs.  (fares  7  fr. 
),  5  fr.  45,  3  fr.  55  c. ;  express  8  fr.  55  c,  6  fr.).  A  dining-car  (d^j.  31/2. 
D.  4Vs  fr.)  if  attached  to  the  fastest  train.  The  ^Ugbtning  express'  mentionea 
at  p.  327  may  be  used  as  far  as  Parma. 

Milan ,  see  p.  105.  At  (4y2  M.)  Rogoredo  the  line  to  Pavia 
diverges  to  the  right  (see  p.  134).  —  11  M.  MeUgnano,  formerly 
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MarignanOy  is  a  memorable  place  in  the  annals  of  mediaeval  and 
modern  warfare.  Here,  on  14tli  Sept.,  1515,  Francis  I.  of  France, 
in  his  campaign  against  Milan,  defeated  the  SMss  allies  of  the  city, 
7000  of  whom  fell  in  the  action.  In  the  environs,  and  especially 
in  the  town  itself,  a  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  between  the 
French  and  the  Austrians ,  on  7th  June,  1859,  resulting  in  the 
retreat  of  the  latter.  The  Pariah  Church  contains  a  Baptism  of 
Christ,  by  Borgognone.  Tramway  to  S.  Angelo  Lodigiano,  see  below. 
—  151/2  M.  Tavaztano.  Innumerable  cuttings  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation and  drainage  here  intersect  the  fruitful  plain. 

2OV2M.  Lodi  (Oamhero,  R.,  L.,  &A.  2-21/2,  omn.  V2fr0i  » 
town  with  7500  inhab.  (3  M.  to  the  E.  of  which  lies  Lodi  Vec- 
cftio,  the  old  Roman  colony  of  Laua  Pompeia),  was  one  of  the  bit- 
terest enemies  of  Milan  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  Napoleon's  storming  of  the  bridge  over  the  Adda,  10th 
May,  1796.  Excellent  Parmesan  cheese  is  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. —  The  Cathedral  contains  an  ancient  relief  of  the  Last  Supper. 
S,  LorenzOy  a  Romanesque  church  of  the  12th  cent.,  has  been  re- 
stored in  the  original  style  since  1889.  The  church  of  the  ^Ineoro- 
nata,  erected  by  Giov.  Battaggio  and  Giov.  Dolcebuono  in  1488  and 
somewhat  spoiled  by  restoration,  contains  frescoes  by  Oalisto  Piazza 

da  Lodi,  a  pupil  of  Romanino. 

From  Lodi  steam-tramways  run  to  Pavia  (vi&  S.  Angelo  Lodigiano),  to 
Berffomo  (via  Treviglio),  and  to  Soncino  (Breicia;  vi&  Grema). 

29  M.  Secugnago ;  32  M.  Ca«a2pust«Wen^  (branch-line  to  Pavia, 
see  p.  176") ;  351/2  M.  Codogno  (branch-line  to  Cremona,  see  p.  176) ; 
38  M.  Santo  Stefano  (U  Como,  We  cross  the  Po  immediately  before 
reaching  Piacenza. 

421/2  M.  Piacenza.  —  Hotels.  ♦San  Maboo  (PI.  a;  D, 2),  Via  8.  Marco ; 
Italia  (PI.  I);  D,  3),  Via  Garibaldi;  *Obocb  Biakca  (PI.  c;  D,  2),  Via  al 
Dazio  Vecchio,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  S'/s.  omnibus  iVt  fr.  —  Oafes.  Boma  and 
Battagliay  in  the  Piazza  de'  Cavalli*,  Cctfi  Grande^  in  the  Via  di  S.  Rai- 
mondo,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  de^  Cavalli.  —  Baihoay  Bestauranty 
D.  4  fr. 

Cab  with  one  horse  V*  ^m  "^^b  two  horses  75  c.}  at  night  76  c.  or 
1  fr.  10  c. ;  each  box  25  c. 

Photo^aphs.    SidoHy  Via  Diritta. 

Piacer^za,  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  35,000  inhab.,  the  see 

of  a  bishop  and  the  headquarters  of  the  4th  Italian  army  corps,  lies 

^3  M.  from  the  S.  bank  of  the  Po,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge-of- 

boats  and  a  railway- bridge.   The  town  possesses  several  interesting 

churches  (closed  12-3). 

Piacenza  was  foanded  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  219,  as  Colonia  Placentia^ 
as  the  same  time  with  Cremona.  In  the  middle  ages  it  held  a  high  rank 
in  the  league  of  the  Lombard  towns,  and  was  afterwards  frequently  the 
subject  of  fierce  party-struggles  between  the  Scotti,  Torriani,  and  Visconti. 
In  1488  it  was  plundered  by  Francesco  Sforza,  a  blow  from  which  it  never 
entirely  recovered.  In  1514  it  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Famese  family  and  was  united  to  Parma. 

In  the  Piazza  de'  Cavalli  (PI.  D,.  3)  is  situated  the  *Palazzo 
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MuNiorPALB  (PI.  12),  erected  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  de- 
scribed by  Burckhardt  as  ^one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  a  worthy 
and  monumental  embodiment  in  stone  and  lime  of  the  growing 
spirit  of  municipal  independence'.  On  the  groundfloor  there  is 
a  spacious  arcade  with  five  pointed  arches ;  in  the  upper  floor  are 
six  ricli  round-arch  windows,  above  which  rise  handsome  pinnacles. 
In  front  of  it  stand  the  affected  equestrian  Statues  of  the  Dukes 
Alessandro  Famese  (d.  1692  j  p.  322 j  and  Ranuccio  Famese  (1592- 
1622),  by  Francesco  Mocchi,  a  pupil  of  Giov.  da  Bologna. 

8.  Francesco  (PI.  4),  a  brick  edifice  in  the  Piazza ,  with  Gothic 
interior,  was  erected  in  1278.  In  front  of  it  a  statue  of  Romagnosi 
(d.  1836) ,  professor  of  constitutional  law  at  Parma,  and  editor  of 
the  penal  code  for  the  Napoleonic  kingdom  of  Italy ,  was  unveUed 

in  1867. 

A  little  to  the  N.E.  lies  the  Palazzo  delta  Deleaazione  (PI.  13^  D,  2,  3), 
now  the  prefettura.  —  The  BibUoteca  Pubhlica  (PI.  10  •,  E,  3),  Via  San  Pietro, 
contains  i2U,CKX)  vols,  and  2:^00  HcjS.,  including  a  valuible  psalter  on  red 
parchment,  bound  in  silver,  which  once  belonged  to  Engilberga,  the  con- 
sort of  Emp.  Lew^is  II.  (857),  and  a  copy  of  Dante  (*Godex  Landianns'), 
supposed  to  date  from  13tM)  \  also  a  small  archseological  and  paleeontological 
collection. 

The  principal  street  (Via  Diritta)  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  the  ♦Oathb- 
dbaij  (PI.  1;  E,  3,  4),  a  Lombard-Romanesque  edifice  dating  from 
1122,  with  a  superstructure  of  brick  added  in  the  13th  century. 
In  the  facade  are  three  projecting  porches  with  columns  resting  on 
the  backs  of  lions,  abo7e  which  are  a  circular  window  and  open  gal- 
leries with  dwarf  pillars.  In  the  interior,  on  the  3rd  altar  on  the 
right,  above  the  entrance,  is  a  Gothic  reredos.  The  church  contains 
admirable  frescoes  by  Ouercino  (prophets  and  sibyls)  on  the  dome, 
and  by  Lodovico  Carracci  in  the  arch  of  the  choir,  and  pictures 
by  Camillo  Ptocaccini  (in  the  choir)  and  by  Andrea  and  Elisabetta 
Sirani.  The  crypt  is  borne  by  100  columns.  —  In  the  vicinity,  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  is  — 

S.  Antonino  (PL  3  J  D,  E,4),  formerly  the  cathedral,  dating  from 
the  12th  cent,  and  several  times  restored,  the  last  time  in  1857, 
with  a  fine  old  vestibule,  called  *Paradiso'  (1350),  of  curious  irreg- 
ular shape.  The  wide  transept  is  near  the  W.  end  of  the  church, 
and  from  its  intersection  with  the  nave  rises  a  tower  borne  by  eight 
massive  round  columns.  —  Adjacent  is  the  handsome  Theatre  (PL 
15),  built  in  1804. 

From  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  de'  Cavalll  the  Via  del  Calzolai 
and  the  Via  di  Campagna  lead  to  the  church  of  — 

S.  Mabia  di  Campagna  (PL  6;  A,  2),  an  early -Renaissance 
building  of  the  15th  cent.,  but  disfigured  by  alterations.  It  contains 
admirable  frescoes  by  Pordenone  (1529-31 ;  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
St.  Augustine,  in  the  two  chapels  on  the  left  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  Catharine,  and  in  the  large  dome  prophets 
and  sibyls,  etc.).  —  We  return  by  the  Via  di  Campagna,  and  through 
the  Via  S.  Eufemia  and  Via  S.  Sisto  reach  the  church  of  — 
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♦S.  SisTO  (PI.  9;  D,  1),  an  ancient  edifice,  rebnUt  in'.1499-1511 

in  the  Renaissance  style,  with  a  fine  Ionic  atrlnm  in  front  of  {the 

modem  facade. 

Intebiob.  Aboat  1515  Raphael  painted  for  thia  cborch  his  masterpiece, 
the  Sistine  Madonna  (Madonna  with  St.  Sixtus  and  St.  Barbara,  now  at 
Dresden),  which  was  sold  in  1753  to  Angustns  III. ,  king  of  Poland  and 
elector  of  Saxony,  for  20,000  ducats  and  replaced  by  a  copy  by  Avanzini 
(18th  cent.).  The  choir  contains  pictures  by  CamiUo  Proeacdniy  Falma 
Oicvane,  etc.,  and  also  several  good  intarsias.  In  the  left  transept  is  the 
unfinished  monument  of  Margaret  of  Austria  (d.  1586),  daughter  of  Charles  V. 
and  wife  of  Ottavio  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma,  die  fattier  of  idessandro 
Famese. 

A  little  to  the  S.E.  of  S.  Sisto  is  the  hnge  Pakuso  Famese  (Pi.  E, 
2),  erected  in  a  magnificent  style  by  Vignola  during  the  reign  of  Mar- 
garet in  1558,  one  of  his  first  great  works.  It  was  never  completed, 
and  is  now  a  barrack.  —  In  the  Strada  della  Dogana  (PI.  E,  3), 
farther  to  the  S.E.,  is  the  Palazzo  dei  Tribunali  (formerly  Landi), 
with  two  picturesque  dilapidated  courts,  a  handsome  frieze,  and 
a  rich  early-Renaissance  portal  (on  the  side  next  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo). 

From  Piacenza  to  Cremona^  see  p.  180 ;  to  Alessandria  and  Tu' 

rin,  see  R.  44. 

A  Stbam  Tbamwat,  starting  near  the  railway-station,  connects  Pia- 
cenza with  Ponte  dell'  Olio  {Albergo  del  Sole,  poor),  a  small  manufocturing 
town,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vol  di  Ifure,  W/t  M.  to 
the  8.  On  market-days  (Tuesdays)  it  presents  a  very  interesting  picture 
of  Italian  peasant  life.  From  Ponte  dell*  Olio  the  tramway  goes  on  to 
Borgonure  (Alb.  deir  Agnello,  rustic),  the  chief  depot  for  the  local  traffic 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of  Yelleia,  which  is  helieved  to 
have  been  buried  by  a  landslip  in  tile  reign  of  the  Emp-  Probus  (about 
278  A.D.),  lie  9  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Ponte  deir  Olio.  Various  antiquities  exca- 
vated here  in  1760-76  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Parma  (p.  324).  An  amphi- 
theatre, temple,  forum,  and  some  Ligurian  tombs  of  the  pre-Boman  epoch, 
have  also  been  discovered. 

A  DiLiOENCB  plies  daily  from  Piacenza  in  5  hrs.  to  Bobbio,  26  M.  to 
the  8.W.,  on  the  road  to  Genoa,  once  noted  for  its  convent-library  (for 
the  most  part  now  in  the  Vatican). 

The  Railway  from  Piacenza  to  Bologna  follows  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Via  Emilia  (comp.  p.  313),  several  traces  of  which  still 
exist.  To  the  left  lies  8,  LaxzarOj  an  ecclesiastical  seminaryfgreatly 
enriched  by  Cardinal  Alberoni  (d.  1752).  The  church  contains  his 
tomb,  and  pictures  by  Procaccini,  Zucchero,  etc. 

Near  (48  M.)  Pontenure  the  train  crosses  the  Nure,  and  soon 
passes  Fontana  Fredda,  where  Theodoric  the  Great  »nd  the  Lombard 
kings  once  possessed  a  country-residence.  Beyond  (52^/2  M.)  Cadeo 
the  Arda  is  crossed.  56  M.  Fiorenzuola  d^Arda,  a  small  but  thriv- 
ing place. 

60M.  Alseno.  —  Then  the  small  town  (4500  inhab.)  of  (641/2  M.) 
Borgo  San  Donnino  (Aquila  Romana;  Leon  d' Oro),  the  ancient 
Fidentia  Julia,  which  received  its  present  name  in  387  from  St.  Dom- 
ninus,  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  about  a  century  earlier,  under 
Maximlan,  and  to  whom  the  ancient  ^Cathedral  is  dedicated.   This 
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is  one  of  tlie  finest  RomaneBque  charches  in  N.  Italy ;  the  admir- 
able facade  (the  nppei  part  nnfinislied}  has  three  lion  portals  and 
nmneroas  reliefs  (some  by  Benedetto  Antelami,  p.  323),  and  the 
interior  with  its  ronnd-arch  arcades  is  of  elegant  proportions. 

Steam-tramways  connect  Borgo  S.  Donnino  with  Boragna  (p.  327),  to 
the  K.E.,  and  with  the  liUle  watering-place  of  SaUomaggiore^  to  the  8.W. 

70  M.  CaatelguelfOf  with  a  mined  castle  erected  by  the  Ghibel- 
line  Orlando  Pallavicino  as  Torre  d'  OrlandOj  but  captured  in  1407 
and  re-named  by  the  Quelph  Ottone  Terzi  of  Parma.  At  (72  M.) 
Ponte  Taro  we  cross  the  river  Taro ;  charming  view  of  the  Apen- 
nines on  the  right.  The  costumes  of  the  peasant-women  here  are 
peculiar. 

78Y2  M.  Parma,  see  p.  321.  —  Parma  is  the  Junction  for  the 
lines  to  Suzzcura  and  Mantua  (see  p.  226),  to  Piadena  and  Brescia 
(p.  180),  and  to  Spezia  (p.  99> 

Beyond  (82^/2  M.)  8.  Proapero  Parmigiano  the  train  crosses  the 
EnsOj  formerly  the  boundary  between  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Modena,  and,  beyond  (84V2  M.)  Sant^  Jlario  d^Enza^  the  Crottolo, 

96V2  M.  Beggio.  —  Albbrgo  dblla  Posta,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2V2-3  fr.  j 
Oavaij:.btto,  both  near  the  Piazsa  Vittorio  Emanuele.  —  Ca/4  Vittario 
EmanueUf  Piassa  Garonr. 

Cab,  per  drive  80  c,   per  hoar  i^/2fT.^  at  night  1  fr.  and  2  fr.  20  c. 

Beggio  (170  ft.),  which  is  also  called  Reggio  d*  Emilia  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Beggio  in  Calabria,  the  ancient  Regium  Lepidi,  is  the 
capital  of  a  province  and  a  town  of  18,600  inhab.,  possessing  broad 
streets  flanked  with  arcades. 

In  the  Piazzza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  G,  3)  is  situated  the 
Gathbdbal  (PI.  5),  erected  in  the  15th  cent.,  with  a  Benaissance 
facade,  completed  only  in  the  lower  part,  in  which  interesting  traces 
of  the  earlier  Bomanesque  church  of  the  12th  cent,  are  still  observ- 
able. Above  the  principal  entrance  are  recumbent  statues  of  Adam 
and  Eve  by  JVospero  Clementi  of  Beggio  (d.  1584),  a  pupil  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  other  statues  on  the  facade  have  been  executed  by 
his  pupils. 

The  Intbbiob,  which  has  a  lofty  choir  and  a  crypt,  contains  several 
statues  and  monuments  by  Clementi,  the  finest  being  the  monument  of 
Ugo  Rangoni ,  Bishop  of  Beggio ,  and  nuncio  of  Paul  III.  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V.  (in  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir);  the  monument  of 
Cristoforo  Sforziano  is  also  attributed  to  him  (immediately  on  the  left  of 
the  entrance).  —  In  the  1st  chapel  on  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Clementi, 
with  his  bust,  by  his  pupil  Pacckione  (1588). 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Municipio  (PI.  18) ;  at  the 
entrance  is  a  marble  bust  of  General  Gialdini,  who  was  bom  here  in 
1811.  —  On  theW.  side  is  the  house  (PI.  4)  in  which  I>odovicoArlo«- 
to  (1474-1533),  the  greatest  Italian  poet  of  the  16th  cent.,  is  said 
to  have  been  bom.  —  Proceeding  hence  to  the  N.E,  we  reach  the 
church  of  the  ♦Madonna  dblla  Ghiara  (PI.  6 ;  A,  3),  built  in  1697 
from  a  design  by  BaVbi,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  covered  with 
a  dome. 
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The  Intbbiob  is  adorned  with  frescoes  in  the  nave  as  far  as  the  dome 
and  in  the  N.  aisle  by  Luca  Ferrari  (1605-64)  of  Reggio,  a  pnpil  of  Onido 
Reni.  The  frescoes  in  the  choir  are  by  Tiarini  of  Bologna,  of  the  school 
of  the  Gatracci;  the  Annunciation  at  the  back  of  the  high-altar  Is  by  Car- 
letto  Caliari  (brother  of  Paolo  Veronese),  and  the  frescoes  in  the  S.  tran- 
sept  are  by  JAonello  Spada  and  others. 

Passing  through  the  arches  to  the  right  of  the  cathedral,  we 
reach  the  Piazza  S.  Prospbeo,  with  the  church  of  8.  Prospero  (PI. 
14;  C,  3,  4) ,  re-erected  in  1504  by  Oasparo  Bisi  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  Romanesque  edifice ,  to  which  the  six  marble  lions  of  the 
facade  originally  belonged.  The  Interior  contains  damaged  frescoes 
by  Gampi  and  Procaccini,  and  pictures  by  Sodoma  (St.  HomoboniiB 
giving  alms ;  1518)  and  Tiarini. 

The  Theatre  (PI.  0,  2),  the  chief  boast  of  Beggio,  is  a  remark- 
ably fine  edifice  for  so  small  a  town.  —  The  Museum  (PI.  16 ;  C,  2) 
contains  the  natural  history  collection  6f  the  celebrated /Spaltonsant 
(b.  at  Scandiano,  p.  321,  in  1729,  d.  1799)  and  an  interesting 
palso-ethnological  collection  illustratiye  of  the  history  of  the  pro- 
.vince.  —  The  lAbrary  (PI.  3 ;  B,  4)  contains  56,000  vols,  and  about 
1000  MSS. 

ExGUBSioN  TO  OAN088A  (sec  inset  map  on  the  plan  of  Reggio),  8  hrs.  there 
and  back;  carriage  with  one  horse  12-15,  with  two  horses  20-25 fr.  (lancheon 
shonld  be  broaght  from  Reggio).  The  route  is  by  the  road  to  Sarzana  (p.  99), 
which  ascends  the  fertile  and  picturesque  Valley  of  Crottolo,  enclosed  by 
'hills  which  at  first  are  sprinkled  with  villas.  Beyond  Pajanello  (on  the  hills 
to  the  right  lies  Quattrocastellaj  with  the  ruins  of  four  castles  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  d.  1115)  the  road  bends  to 
the  right,  at  the  ^Oomune  del  Quattri  Gastelli,  Frazione  Mucciatella%  and 
leads  direct  to  the  small  village  of  Pecorile  (tavern).  The  route  beyond  this 
point  must  be  continued  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  The  path  cannot  be 
mistaken.  It  leads  through  the  village,  and  then  to  the  right  towards 
the  church  of  Ccuola^  which  is  left  on  the  hill  to  the  right;  at  the 
angle  of  the  hill  Ganossa  comes  in  sight ,  and  the  path  leads  in  the 
direction  of  the  village  along  the  dreary  bed  of  the  Campola.  The  walk 
to  the  foot  of  the  castle-hill  takes  1  hr. ;  we  then  ascend  for  Vs  hr.  in 
the  direction  of  the  church  of  S.  Paolo,  which  lies  three-quarters  of  the 
way  up  the  hill,  follow  a  level  path  round  the  castle-rock  and  at  the 
back  of  the  small  village  of  Canotsay  and  lastly  mount  to  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  which  is  crowned  by  the  scanty,  ivy-clad  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
OanoMa.  The  castle  once  belonged  to  the  Countess  of  Tuscany  above 
mentioned,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Reggio  in  1255.  The 
Emp.  Henry  IV.  performed  penance  here  in  presence  of  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
during  three  days  in  1077.  The  castle-well  contains  good  water.  'Magnifi- 
cent  view  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  S.,  with  the  well-preserved  castle 
of  Rossena  in  the  foreground,  and  of  the  vast  plain  of  the  Po  towards  the 
N. ,  with  Parma ,  Reggio ,  and  Modena.  —  From  Canossa  to  Parma  rit 
Traversetolo^  see  p.  827. 

The  ExcnssioN  to  thb  Pietra  Bismantova  from  Reggio  takes  two 
days.  We  proceed  by  diligence  along  the  above-mentioned  road  vi& 
PcOanello,  Casina,  and  Felina  to  (8  hrs.)  the  inconsiderable  town  of  Cattdnovo 
ne"  MonU  (Tre  Re,  R.  80  c,  clean),  on  the  N.W.  flank  of  the  abrupt  rocky 
peak  of  the  Pietra  Bismantova  (3435  ft.),  which  Dante  mentions  in  his 
'Purgatorio'  (IV.  25).  The  ascent,  by  a  steep  zigzag  path,  takes  »/«  ^^'\ 
the  top  affords  an  admirable  view  of  the  chain  of  tne  Apennines. 

Fbom  Rbooio  to  Guastalla,  18  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  30, 
2  fr.  30,  1  fr.  50  c).    Unimportant  stations.   5  If .  Bagnolo  in  Piano ;  11  M. 
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yovetlara.  on  the  Ctmale  di  MoHnij  a  principality  of  the  honse  of  Qonzaga 
down  to  1737.  —  18  K.  Gucntalla,  see  p.  226. 

From  Bagnolo,  on  the  railway  jnst  described ,  a  branch-line  runs  to 
(12  M.)  CarpiCp,  226).  The  chief  intermediate  station  is (5VtM.)  Correggio, 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  principality  belonging  to  the  Dnchy  of  Modena, 
and  the  birthplace  (in  14^)  of  the  celebrated  painter  Antonio  Allegri  da 
Correggio  (d.  1534). '  The  piazza  is  embellished  with  a  statue  of  the  master 
by  V.  Vela,  erected  in  1880. 

A  branch-line  runs  to  the  S.  from  Reggio  to  Scandiano  and  (13V2  M.) 
acusuolo  (p.  333). 

103^2  M.  Ruhhitra.   The  Secchia  is  then  crossed. 

1111/2  M.  Modena,  see  p.  328. 

The  train  crosses  the  Panaro.  —  118  M.  Castelfranco  dtlV 
Emilia ,  a  small  town,  supposed  to  be  the  Forum  Oallorum  where 
Antony  was  defeated  by  Octavian  and  Hirtius,  B.C.  43.  Near 
(123  M.)  Samoggia  and  (127*/2  M.)  Lavino  the  train  crosses  the 
rivers  of  these  names,  and  then  the  narrow  Reno^  the  ancient  Rhenus, 
or  Am,ni8  Bononiensis,  The  Monte  delta  Ouardia  (p.  360)  is  con- 
spicuous to  the  right. 

134  M.  Bologna,  see  p.  341. 


46.  Fanna. 

The  Railway  Station  (PI.  D,  1;  Restaurant)  for  the  Piadena-Brescia 
(p.  186),  Guastalla-Suzzara-Mantua  (p.  226),  lUilan-Bologna  (B.  45),  and 
Milan-Parma-Sarzana  (Spezia,  Pisa;  R.  47)  lines  lies  at  the  27.  end  of  the 
town,  about  '/s  M.  from  the  hotels. 

HoteU.  Albbrgo  Csntbalb  Gsocb  Bianca  (PI.  a:  D,4).  Strada  Gari- 
baldi, near  the  Steccata,  with  electric  light,  B.  A  A.  2i/e,  A.  ^4*  omn.  ^4  ^-i 
rooms  rather  poor;  Italia  (PL  b;  E,  3),  Borgo  S.  Biagio,  near  the  Via 
Cavour,  with  good  trattoria,  E.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  omn.  V4  fr.,  well  spoken  of?  Con- 
eo&DiA,  Borgo  Angelo  Mazza  (PI.  D,  3),  near  the  last;  Lbom  d'Obo,  Borgo 
del  Leon  d^Oro  (PI.  E,  3,  4),  near  the  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Caf<6s.  Cavour y  Via  Cavour  (PI.  D,  E,  3) ;  Ruoi'gimento ,  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele. 

Post  Office  (PI.  D,  3),  Piazza  della  Prefettura. 

Cab  to  or  from  the  station  1  fr^  two-horse  1  fr.  60  e. ;  at  night  l>/4  or 
2  fr. ;  x^r  hour  1  fr.  60  c.  or  2  fr.  —  Onmibas  and  Tramway  from  the  Piazza 
Grande  to  the  City  Gates  every  20  minutes. 

Parma  (190  ft.),  situated  on  the  river  Parma^  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Po,  the  capital  of  a  province  (formerly  a  duchy),  Is  a  town  of 
entirely  modern  appearance,  but  of  very  ancient  origin,  with  broad 
streets,  and  44,500  inhabitants.  It  is  a  bishop's  see  and  possesses 
a  uniyersity  founded  in  1549.  The  felt-hat  manufactories  are  im- 
portant. 

The  foundation  of  Parma  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  consul 
K.  ^milius  (B.C.  183) ,  though  the  discovery  of  a  lake-dwelling  of  the 
bronze  period  in  1864  proves  that  a  human  settlement  existed  here  in  pre- 
historic times.  The  town  offered  a  determined  resistance  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Ligurians,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Mark  Antony  as  the  birthplace 
of  Cassias,  one  of  Ceesar''s  murderers.  Under  Augustus,  who  named  it 
Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Parma,  it  attained  to  new  prosperity ;  and  repeated 
devastations  in  the  middle  ages  proved  only  temporary  checks  to  the 
growth  of  its  importance,  which  arose  mainly  from  its  woollen  man- 
ufactories.    Parma    participated    in    the    general   development    of   the 
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towns  of  Upper  Italy,  zealously  espoosed  the  cause  of  the  Guelphs, 
and  in  1247-^  was  long  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Emp.  Frederick  II. 
In  1303  Oiberto  da  Correggio  obtained  possession  of  the  supreme  power. 
In  1346,  after  various  vicissitudes,  Parma  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Vitconii^  and  from  that  period  down  to  1512  was  generally  united  with 
the  Duchy  of  Milan.  In  1545,  after  it  had  been  annexed  to  the  8tate£  of 
the  Church,  it  was  presented  by  Pope  Paul  1 11.^  with  Piacenza,  to  his 
infamous  son  Pier  Luigi  Famese.  This  prince  was  assassinated  in  1547, 
and  was  succeeded  by  seven  dukes  of  his  family,  including  Alexander 
Farnese  (158^-92) y  who  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571)  and  after- 
wards attained  great  military  distinction  as  Viceroy  of  the  Netherlands 
under  Philip  II.  The  male  line  became  extinct  in  1731.  Elizabeth^  the 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Duke  Ranuccio  II.  (d.  1694),  was  married  to 
King  Philip  V.  of  Bpain^  and  by  the  quadruple  alliance  concluded  at  London 
in  1718,  the  succession  was  secured  to  their  son  Charles,  who,  however, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Naples  in  1734,  and  deprived  Parma  of  many 
treasures  of  art  which  now  grace  the  national  museum  at  Naples.  By 
the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748  the  duchy  was  ceded  by  Austria  to 
his  younger  brother  Philip ;  in  1807  it  was  annexed  to  France,  and  in  1815 
awarded  to  Marie  Louise,  the  wife  of  Napoleon  I.  In  1847,  after  her  death , 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bourbons,  who  had  hitherto  been  in- 
demnified with  Lucca.  Charles  II.  (d.  1883)  was  banished  in  1848,  Charles  III. 
was  assassinated  in  the  open  street  in  1854,  and  in  1859  his  widow  with- 
drew along  with  the  Austrian  garrison.  The  Duchy  covered  an  area  of 
2216  sq.  M.,  and  had  a  population  of  about  half-a-million  souls. 

Parma  owes  its  importance  in  the  Histoet  of  Art  to  Antonio  Allegri 
of  Correggio  (1494-1534*,  p.  321),  who,  after  his  early  studies  in  Ferrara, 
lived  here  in  a  quiet  and  modest  style,  and  died  early.  It  was  not  till 
a  later  period,  when  he  was  followed  by  the  Carraeci,  that  his  merits  were 
duly  appreciated  (characteristics,  see  p.  Ix).  The  best-known  of  his  pupils 
is  Francesco  Matzdla,  surnamed  Parmigianino  (1503-40),  an  excellent  portrait 
painter,  and  a  native  of  Parma. 

The  ancient  Via  Mmilia  (p.  318)  intersects  the  town,  from  the 
Barriera  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  G ,  4)  to  the  Barriera  Massimo 
d'Azeglio  (PI.  A,  4),  crossing  the  Piazza  G&andb  (PI.  D,  4),  in  which 
stand  the  Palazzo  del  Oovemo  and  the  Palazzo  Munidpale.  In  front 
of  the  latter  are  statues  of  Correggio,  hy  Ferrarinl  (1870),  and  Qari- 
haldi,  by  Oalandra  (1893).  —  A  little  to  the  N.E.  rises  the  — - 

^Cathedral  (iZ  Duomo;  PI.  E,  3),  an  admirable  example  of 
the  Lombard-Romanesque  style,  begun  in  1058,  but  not  completed 
till  the  13th  century.  It  is  a  cruciform  building  covered  with  a 
dome,  with  a  somewhat  raised  choir  above  a  crypt,  and  a  broad  fa^de 
with  a  triple  columnar  gallery.  The  three  portals  are  embellished 
with  two  huge  lions  (executed  in  1281  by  Bono  da  Bisone")  and  four 

of  smaller  size,  and  sculptures  by  Lucchino  Bianchini  (1493). 

The  Interior,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  rests  on  fourteen  articulat- 
ed pillars,  above  which  runs  a  fine  triforium.  The  vaulting  of  the  nave 
was  painted  by  Oirolamo  Mazzola.  3rd  chapel  on  the  right,  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross  in  relief  by  Benedetto  Antelami  (1178);  4th  chapel,  frescoes  of 
the  15th  cent. ;  5th  chapel ,  frescoes  by  Rondani ,  a  pupil  of  Oorreggio. 
To  the  right  of  the  steps  to  the  choir  is  the  Cappella  dei  Canoniei^  with  an 
altar-piece  (Oracifizion)  by  Oatti,  and  on  the  right  a  bust  of  Petrarch,  who 
was  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral,  a  work  of  1713. 

The  octagonal  Dome  is  adorned  with  an  ^'Assumption  by  Correggio  (1526- 
30),  unfortunately  much  injured  by  damp.  4t  seems  as  if  some  mighty 
upward  impulse  had  impelled  the  whole  armies  of  Christendom  to  soar 
away  from  earth  in  joyful  bliss.  A  striking  feature  of  the  work  is  that 
the  figures  seem  to  cleave  the  vaulting  and  to  be  in  the  act  of  forcing 
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their  way  out  of  the  church-walla  into  bright  ether.  The  masterly  and 
almost  playful  manner  in  which  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  work  have 
been  overcome  has  ever  been  an  object  of  the  highest  admiration*.  — 
*'Correggio\  by  Dr.  Julius  Meyer.  Noon  is  the  best  hour  for  inspecting  the 
painting.  (Copies  in  the  picture-gallery,  see  p.  825.)  Persons  not  liable  to 
dizziness  may  ascend  into  the  dome  to  examine  the  painting  more  closely, 
but  no  great  advantage  is  thus  gained,  though  a  fine  view  is  commanded 
from  the  outside  gallery  0/s-l  fr.). 

In  the  Choib,  David  and  St.  Cecilia,  by  CHul.  Ces.  Procaccini,  and  good 
half-Gothic  stalls  by  Cruto/oro  da  Lendinara  (1473).  —  The  Cetpt,  a  spa- 
cious cruciform  structure  with  thirty-eight  marble  columns,  contains  monu- 
ments of  (r.)  the  Canon  Montini  (1507)  and,  farther  on,  the  jurist  Prati, 
by  Prospero  dementi  (1542),  and  of  Bishop  S.  Bernardo  degli  Uberti,  also 
by  Clemtnti.  —  The  Sacuistt  contains  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  in- 
tarsias  by  Lucehino  Bianchini.  —  The  principal  altar  is  by  Clementi.  The 
5th  Chapel  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  contains  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent., 
on  the  left  History  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  right  SS.  Sebastian  and  Catharine. 

The  ^Baptistery  {^Battistero  i  PI.  E,  3),  on  .the  S.  side  of  the 
Piazza  del  Doomo,  built  in  the  Lombard- Romanesque  style  in  1196- 
1270,  externally  octagonal,  with  three  round -arched  portals,  is 
constructed  of  Veronese  marble,  and  consists  of  five  stories  with 
colonnades;  the  flat  roof  is  surmounted  by  seven  pyramidal  turrets 
and  by  a  belfry  added  in  the  17th  century.  Around  nearly  the  whole 
exterior  of  the  building  runs  a  series  of  medallions,  representing 
various  animals  of  symbolical  Import.  The  portals  are  adorned  with 
the  following  Scriptural  subjects :  — 

At  the  N.  Portal  (towards  the  Piazza),  above,  is  the  Adoration  of  (he 
Magi;  then  the  History  of  John  the  Baptist;  on  the  door-posts  are  genea- 
logical trees  of  Jacob  and  of  Jesse.  —  At  the  W.  Portal,  above,  a  curious 
representation  of  the  Last  Judgment.  On  the  door-posts  to  the  left,  Christ 
performing  works  of  mercy;  on  the  right,  the  six  ages  of  man.  —  On  the 
S.  side  is  an  Allegory  of  Death  from  the  story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat. 
All  these  are  probably  by  Benedetto  Antelami^  whose  name  appears  as  the 
master  from  the  inscription  on  the  portal. 

The  Intebiob  (closed  \  key  in  the  house  'So.  2,  opposite  the  S.  entrance) 
is  sixteen-sided,  with  thirteen  niches  and  three  doorways  below  and  two 
galleries  above,  and  graceful  columns  on  the  walls.  The  sculptures  have 
been  only  partly  completed.  Above  the  doors  are  sculptures  of  the  13th  cent., 
and  on  the  E.  side  of  the  lower  galleries  is  a  series  of  'Reliefs  of  the 
months  (incomplete)  and  other  works  of  the  13th  century.  The  Roman- 
esque frescoes  in  the  dome  (18th  cent.),  representing  the  history  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  prophets,  are  of  interest  to  students  of  art.  —  The  whole 
population  of  Parma  since  1216  is  said  to  have  been  baptised  here.  The 
font  dates  from  1294. 

The  cburch  of  •S.  Gioyanni  Evangelista  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  belong- 
ing to  an  ancient  Benedictine  monastery,  which  Is  now  a  barrack,  is 
an  elegant  cruciform  Renaissance  structure,  covered  by  a  dome, 
''^Ith  aisles  and  two  series  of  chapels.  It  was  erected  in  1510  by 
Bernardino  Zaccagni;  the  facade  is  "by  Simone  Mo schino  (1604), 
and  the  tower  by  O.  B.  Magnani  (1614). 

Iktbbiob.  In  the  two  first  chapels  on  the  left.  Frescoes  by  Parmigia- 
nmo  (88.  Lucia  and  ApoUonia,  two  deacons,  SS.  Giorgio  and  Agata);  in 
the  lat  chapel  on  the  right,  a  handsome  monument  of  the  Countess  San 
yitale-Montenuovo,  daughter  of  Marie  Louise,  the  wife  of  Napoleon  I.; 
1^  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  right,  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Oiacomo 
^raneia^  1519.  in  the  recesses  of  the  transepts  are  four  terracotta  statues 
^y  ^nt.  BegareUi  (1561);  to  the  left,  Madonna  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
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to  the  right,  St.  Felicitas  and  St.  Benediet.  The  sombre  Dom  is  adorned 
with  *FNseoes  by  Oorreggio*  representing  Christ  in  glory,  surronnded  by 
apostles  and  angels ,  painted  in  1521-24  (the  best  time  to  see  them  is  at 
noon  or  A  p.m.;  copies  in  the  pictare-gallery,  see  p.  825).  The  half-dome 
of  the  Choity  containing  a  Coronation  of  Mary  by  Correggio,  was  removed 
in  1584  (the  original  of  the  principal  group  is  in  the  Library,  p.  826;  copies 
of  other  parts  are  in  the  picture-gallery,  see  p.  825).  The  new  dome  of 
the  choir  was  adorned  with  a  copy  of  the  complete  work  by  Ces,  Aretusi. 
The  handsome  choir-stalls  are  by  Zucchi  and  Testa.  In  the  archway 
of  the  door  of  the  sacristy  (N.  transept),  *8t.  John  the  Erang.  by  (hrreggio, 

—  The  picturesque  cloisters  (to  the  leit  of  the  church)  are  not  accessible. 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  Grande,  in  a  small 
piazza,  stands  the  ^Madonna  della  Steooata  (PI.  D,  3),  an  Imitation 
of  St.  Peter*s  (a  Greek  cross  with  rounded  ends),  built  by  Bernar- 
dino Zaccagni  In  1521-39.  The  soaring  dome  and  the  four  half- 
cupolas  produce  a  very  imposing  effect. 

Imtkbior.  The  comer -chapel  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  contains  a 
Madonna  of  the  school  of  Fil.  Mazzola.  In  the  corner-chapel  between 
the  choir  and  the  S.  transept,  monuments  (r.)  of  Duke  Ottavio  Famese 
and  (1.)  of  Sforzino  Sforza,  the  latter  by  Oiov.  Franc,  da  Orate  (1529), 
The  archway  of  the  choir  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Parmigianino,  the 
tribune  with  frescoes  by  Anselmi.  Corner-chapel  on  the  right  of  the  choir : 
monument  of  Guido  da  Correggio,  by  0.  B,  Barbieri;  the  1st  chapel  on 
the  right  contains  the  monument  of  Beltrando  Rossi  (1527). 

The  Piazza  adjoining  the  church  is  adorned  with  a  Monument  to 
Francesco  Mazzola j  surnamed  Parmigianino  (p.  322),  the  painter, 
by  Glov.  Chierlcl,  erected  In  1879. 

In  the  Piazza  della  Pkbfbttxtba  (PI.  D,  3)  are  a  Statue  of  Vic- 
tor  Emmanuel  II.  and  the  old  Palazzo  Ducale  (PL  18),  now  the  seat 
of  the  Prefettura. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Prefettura,  which  Is  passed  on  the  right, 
is  the  Palazzo  della  Filotta  (PI.  D,  3),  an  extensive  block  of 
buildings,  begun  in  1597  by  the  Famese,  but  never  completed, 
containing  a  very  interesting  collection  of  antiquities  and  pictures 
as  well  as  a  considerable  library  (we  cross  the  court  and  ascend  a 
broad  flight  of  steps  to  the  left). 

In  the  entresol  is  the  *Mu8bo  di  Antichita  (open  daily  10-4, 
adm.  1  fr. ;  on  Sun.  and  festivals  10-2,  gratis). 

I.  Boom.  Collection  of  Coins^  arranged  in  four  cabinets  and  consisting  of 
over  20,(XX)  specimens.  The  two  glass-cases  contain  Parmesan  coins  and 
medals.  —  II.  Boom.  Bronzes :  the  Tabula  AUmentaria  of  Trajan,  contain- 
ing directions  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  children ;  bronze  tablet  with 
the  Lex  Rubria  de  OalUa  Cisalpina^  and  other  inscriptions  on  bronze, 
obtained  in  the  excavations  at  Velleia  (p.  318) ;  head  of  Hadrian  in  gilded 
bronze;  bust  of  a  young  man;  in  the  cases:  '"Drunken  Hercules,  Bacchus, 
Victoria,  Ajax,  and  other  bronze  statuettes  from  Velleia ;  terracottas ;  golden 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  clasps  of  the  later  imperial  epoch,  found  in  dig- 
ging the  foundations  of  the  theatre  at  Parma.  —  III.  Boom.  Architectural 
fragments  from  the  excavations  (1844)  in  the  ancient  theatre  of  Parma.  — 
IV.  Boom.  Marble  statues  and  fragments,  chiefly  from  Velleia.  The  mural 
decorations  are  by  Searamutza.  —  V.  Boom.  Dies  of  the  coins  of  Parma, 
mediepval  seals,  etc.  — VI.  Boom.  Cabinets  and  'Cassoni'  of  the  16-I7th  cent.? 
choir-stalls  with  intarsia-work  by  Bernardino  Canodo  da  Lendinara  (1494). 

—  VII.  Boom.    Egyptian  antiquities.  —  VIII.  Boom.   Vases.  —  IX.  Boom. 
Etruscan  antiquities,  cinerary  urns,  vases,  bronze  mirrors  and  ornaments ; 
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objecta  found  in  a  tomb  at  S.  Barbara.  —  A  staircase  descends  from  the  first 
room  to  tbe  rooms  on  the  groundfloor.  —  Boom  I.  Roman  inscriptions. 

—  Room  II.  Valuable  collection  of  pre-Roman  antiquities  found  in  the 
province  of  Parma;  weapons,  implements  of  flint,  bone,  bronze,  iron, 
and  clay.  —  Room  III.  Similar  antiquities  from  the  'Terramare'*  of  Castione. 

—  Room  17.  Mediseval  sculptures.  —  Room  V.  Mediceval  and  moder© 
ceramic  collection.  —  Room  VI.    Mediaeval  weapons. 

The  extensive  ♦Picture  Gallery,  admirably  arranged  by  Cor- 

rado  RicH  in  1894,  is  on  the  first  floor.  Admission  as  to  the  Museo 

di  Antichitk,  1  fr.  (illustrated  catalogue  4  fr.,  abridgment  26  c). 

I.  Room:  nothing  worthy  of  note.  —  n.  Room.  On  the  left,  '371. 
Oiulio  Romano  (after  a  sketch  by  Raphael  in  the  Louvre),  Christ  in  glory, 
with  the  Madonna,  the  Baptist,  and  SS.  Paul  and  Catharine.  On  the 
opposite  wall :  364.  In  the  Style  of  MurillOy  Job;  116.  Ribera^  The  Apostles. 

—  in.  Room  or  Rotunda.  Two  colossal  statues  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus 
with  Ampelus,  in  basalt,  found  on  the  Palatine  at  Rome  in  1726.  To  the 
right:  216.  0.  B.  Tiepolo,  St.  John  of  Leonessa  and  St.  Fidelis  of  Sigma- 
ringen  overcoming  Heresy;  231.  Jac.  Tintoretto,  Descent  from  the  Cross; 
Gima  da  Coneglicmo^  370.  Midas  deciding  between  Apollo  and  Pan,  373. 
Endymion,  ^361,  *860.  Madonnas  with  saints. 

IV- VI.  Lasgx  Saloon.  On  the  entrance-wall,  Copies  of  Correggio*s 
Coronation  of  Mary  (in  S.  Giovanni,  p.  824),  by  Annibale  and  Agottino  Car- 
racci.  To  the  right:  Do»»o  Doui^  3^.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  398.  Holy 
Family;  369.  Oarofalo,  Madonna  in  clouds;  Franc.  Francia,  123.  Pieta, 
359.  Holy  Family,  J30.  Madonna  in  glory,  with  SS.  Benedict,  Placidus, 
Scholastica,  and  Justina  (1515);  190.  Camillo  Procacdni,  St.  Cecilia;  58. 
Jac.  Loschi,  Madonna  with  angel-musicians  (1471) ;'  no  number,  Crist.  Ccuelli^ 
Madonna,  with  St.  Hilary  and  the  Baptist;  45.  Al.  Araldi^  Annunciation; 
122.  Lodovico  da  Parma  (?),  Annunciation ,  SS.  Sebastian  and  Catharine ; 
141.  Qirol.  AfazzolUy  Immaculate  Conception.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  room : 
Statue  of  Marie  Louise  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  marble,  by  Canova.  —  The 
door  at  the  end  of  this  room  leads  to  Rooms  VII  and  Vlll,  with  the 
modern  pictures.  The  door  to  the  left  of  the  statue  of  Marie  Louise  leads 
to  Rooms  IX-Xni,  which  contain  the  collection  of  portraits.  In  RR.  IX 
and  X  arc  portraits  of  the  Famese  (300.  Alex.  Famese,  by  Sir  A.  Afore); 
XI,  Bourbons;  XII,  Portraits  of  the  16-17th  cent,  (over  the  entrance-door, 
302.  /3d>.  del  Piombo ,  I^ope  Clement  Vn.  and  a  chamberlain,  unfinished, 
about  1532;  opposite,  *355.  Jlolbein  the  Younger,  Erasmus,  painted  about 
1530);  XIII,  Portraits  of  the  17-ieth  centuries.  —  Adjoining  is  Room  XIV, 
which  contains  admirable  engravings  by  Totchi  (d.  1854),  after  Correggio, 
etc.  —  We  now  return  to  Room  HI  ana  pass  to  the  right  into  the  — 

XV.  Room.  Water-colour  copies  of  Correggio*s  works,  by  Toechi  and 
his  pupils.  —  XVI.  Room.  Drawings  and  paintings  by  Parmigianino :  in 
the  entry,  313.  Portrait  of  himself;  to  the  left,  192.  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine. 

Rooms  XVII-XXI  are  devoted  to  Correggio  and  form  the  chief  part  of 
the  gallery.  —  XVII.  Room.  **1  (350),  Repose  during  the  flight  to  Egypt 
(*Madonna  della  Scodella'),  painted  about  1528  for  the  church  of  S.  Sepolcro. 
|The  picture  breathes  a  spirit  of  cheerful  and  calm  emotion  and  is  suffused 
in  a  soft  and  sunny  glow.  The  figures,  marked  by  the  most  delicate 
gradations  of  light  and  shadow,  stand  out  clearly  against  the  darker 
wooded  background,  the  tone  of  which  is  of  a  juicy  greenish-brown' 
(Meyer,  Correggio).  —  XVIII.  Room:  2(753).  Annunciation,  fresco  from 
the  church  of  SS.  Annunziata,  Parma.  —  XIX.  Room  :  •3  (31).  Madonna 
della  Scala,  a  celebrated  fresco  (much  injured);  *4  (351).  Madonna  di  S. 
Qirolamo,  also  known  as  'II  Giorno'  (1527;  the  figure  of  the  Magdalen  is 
especially  admired).  —  XX.  Room.  Photographs  of  works  by  Correggio. 
--  XXI.  Room:  •B  (363).  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Placidus  and  Flavia.  *The 
artist's  principal  aim  is  to  produce  a  pleasing  picture.  The  tragic  scene 
IS  transacted  in  a  rich  and  charming  landscape.  The  wonderrally  pic- 
turesque  execution  and  the  harmony  of  the  lively  and  yet  subdued  tints 
»re  most  attractive.    Even  the  shadows  produce  an  effect  of  light,  and 
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define  the  fonn  clearly  and  decidedly.  The  flgores  u  it  were  float,  breathe, 
and  moYe  in  an  atmosphere  of  brilliant  light*  (Mtyer).  —  *5  (3G2).  Deacent 
from  the  Cross  (ca.  1525). 

XXII.  Boom.  Florentine,  Sienese,  and  Modenese  paintings  of  the 
14-15th  centuries.  —  XXITI.  Boom.  Architectural  paintings  by  B«m.  BeloUo 
(^Canaletto)  and  others.  —  XXIV.  Room.  Landscapes  by  Italian  masters. 
—  XXV.  Boom.  Landscapes  by  foreign  masters.  —  XXVI.  Boom.  Views 
of  buildings  in  Parma  (RaccoUa  Storico'Topografica). 

The  door  opposite  the  picture-gallery  in  the  same  story  leads 
to  the  LiBBABY  (open  daily,  except  Sun.  and  holidays,  9-6  in  winter 
and  9-4  In  summer). 

The  library  contains  more  than  300,000  vols,  and  4S00  MSS.;  several 
of  the  latter  are  of  Oriental  origin ,  amongst  them  the  Koran  which  the 
Emp.  Leopold  I.  found  in  1683  in  the  tent  of  the  grand-vizier  Cara  Hustapha 
after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vienna^  the  ^livre  d^heures*  (prayer-book) 
of  Henry  n.;  two  14th  cent.  MSS.  of  Dante's  ^Divine  Comedy';  a  letter 
of  Luther;  Byzantine  and  Jewish  miniatures;  the  original  fresco  of  Cor- 
reggio*»  Coronation  of  Mary  from  8.  Giovanni  (p.  824);  bust  of  Archduchess 
Marie  Louise  by  Canova;  a  room  with  frescoes  from  the  ^Divine  Comedy* 
by  Frame.  Scaramuzta  (1857).. 

The  Teatro  Famese,  also  situated  here  (keys  kept  by  the  custodian  .of 
the  picture-gallery,  fee  30  c.),  was  erected  in  1618-28  by  0.  B.  AlleoiH^ 
a  pupil  of  PaJladio,  and  has  recently  been  restored  in  excellent  taste.  — 
The  (formerly)  ducal  Tipogrc^fia^  founded  by  Bodoni  in  1766,  is  celebrated 
for  its  admirable  printing. 

The  custodians  of  the  picture-gallery  also  keep  the  keys  (fee 
60  c.)  of  the  — 

Convento  di  S.  Paolo  (PI.  D,  3),  formerly  a  Benedictine  nun- 
nery, now  a  school,  an  insignificant  building,  containing  charming 
•Frescoes  by  Correggio  in  the  Camera  di  8.  Paolo ,  which  was  thus 
decorated  by  order  of  the  abbess  Giovanna  da  Piacenza  in  1618-19 
(the  best-preserved  frescoes  of  the  master) :  over  the  chimney-piece 
Diana,  on  the  ceiling  Cupids  and  emblems  of  the  chase  (the  celebrat- 
ed 'Putti  del  Correggio'),  on  the  frieze  the  Graces,  Fortuna,  Adonis, 
etc.   The  most  favourable  light  is  in  sunny  weather,  10-4. 

'This,  his  first  work  of  a  monumental  character,  shows  the  painter 
as  already  possessed  of  his  full  powers.  The  execution  is  in  the  highest 
degree  painstaldog  and  minute,  his  handling  even  in  fresco  is  delicate 
and  at  the  same  time  broad,  soft,  and  warm.  As  in  the  later  paintings 
in  the  domes  of  the  Cathedral  and  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista,  the  decorative 
arrangement  seems  to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  building,  and  force  its 
way  through  the  ceiling,  forming  an  arbour  through  which  the  light  of 
heaven  appears  to  find  free  ingress\  —  Meyer**  Correggio, 

The  adjacent  room  is  adorned  with  exquisite,  slightly -figured 
arabesques  on  a  dark  blue  ground  by  Al.  Araldi  (d.  1628).  —  The 
monastery  church  (S.  Lodovico)  contains  the  monument  of  Field 
Marshal  Count  Nelpperg  (d.  1829),  the  morganatic  husband  of  the 
Empress  Marie  Louise  after  the  death  of  Napoleon,  by  Bartolini  of 
Florence. 

To  the  S.  W.  of  the  Piazza  Grande  liseg  the  University  fPl.  D,  4), 
erected  by  Qaltazzo  Alessi^  in  the  time  of  Ottavio  Famese  (loth  cent), 
as  a  Jesuit  college.  It  contains  various  natural  history  collections. 
The  palaBontological  department  (Director,  Prof.  P.  Strobel),  and  the 
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Mtueo  Zoologico  Eritreo  Bottego,  a  small  collection  illnstrating  the 
fauna  of  the  Italian  colonies  in  Africa  (entrance  Strada  dell*  Uni- 
versitlt,  No.  7j,  are  especially  worthy  of  inspection. 

Quitting  the  mnseum  and  crossing  the  small  river  Parma  by  the 
Ponte  Verde  (PI.  0,  3),  we  reach  the  Oiardino  Pubblico  (closed  at 
7  p.m. ;  formerly  the  Ducal  Garden),  at  the  N.  end  of  which  is  the 
Palazzo  del  Giardino  (PI.  B,  C,  2),  erected  in  1564  by  Odoardo 
Farnese,  and  adorned  with  numerous  frescoes.  One  of  the  apartments 
contains  the  Rape  of  Europa,  the  Triumph  of  Yenus,  the  Marriage 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  etc.,  by  Agostino  CarraecU  The  palace  is  now 
a  military  school  and  not  always  accessible. 

The  garden  adjoins  the  Ramparit  a  promenade  encircling  the 
town,  and  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the  former  fortifications.  —  To  the 
S.E.,  between  the  Orto  Botanico  and  the  castle  (Oitadella)^  lies  Lo 
Stradone  (PI.  E,  F,  5,  6),  another  public  walk. 

The  church  of  San  Sepolcro  (PI.  F,  G,  4)  is  a  Gothic  building 
without  aisles ;  the  exterior  has  been  modernized. 

Intebiob.  Magnificent  flat  wooden  roof  (i5th  cent.),  supported  by  finely 
carved  consoles.  Ist  Altar  to  the  right,  fresco  altar-piece  in  compartments 
(16th  cent.  ?).  4th  altar  to  the  left,  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  John 
and  angels,  by  Parmigianino.  Frescoes  on  vault  of  choir  and  in  1st  chapel 
to  the  left. 

Stbam  Tbamwats  from  Parma.  To  the  N.W.  to  Fonianellato,  with  a 
villa  containing  good  frescoes  by  Parmigianino,  and  thence  vi&  Soragna 
(p.  319)  to  Busteio,  a  little  town  with  1900  inhab.,  the  chief  church 
of  which,  Ghiesa  dei  Minori  Osservanti,  contains  a  Piet&,  an  admirable 
early  work  (ca.  1475)  by  Guido  Mazzoni  (p.  829).  —  To  the  S.  to  (15  M.) 
Langhiranoy  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Parma.  —  To  the  S.E.  vi&  S.  Laetaro 
ParmeMe  to  Travertetolo^  whence  we  may  reach  Canotta  (p.  320)  in  2Vf3  hrs. 
vi&  San  Polo  ^Enza. 

47.  From  Parma  (Milan)  to  Sarzana  fSpezia^  Pisa). 

72  M.  Railway  in  21/4 -4V4  hrs.  (fares  13  fr.  15,  9  fr.  20,  5  fr.  90  c). 
The  fastest  train  is  the  so-called  lightning  express'  from  Milan  to  Rome  vi& 
Pisa,  —  For  Spezia  (7472  M.)  passengers  change  carriages  at  San  Stefano  di 
Magra,  where  the  express  does  not  stop.    From  Sarzana  to  PitOy  see  p.  99. 

This  line  traverses  the  plain  to  the  S.W.  of  Parma  to  (6  M.) 
Vicofertile  and  (7V2  M.)  ColleccUo,  and  at  (12  M.)  0%%ano  Taro 
enters  the  boulder-strewn  valley  of  the  Taro,  which  it  ascends,  chiefly 
on  embankments  of  masonry,  to  Borgotaro.  —  Near  (14  M.)  Fomovo 
di  Taro  Charles  VIII.  of  France ,  retiring  over  the  Cisa  (p.  328) 
in  1495,  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Milanese  and  Venetians,  who 
sought  to  embarass  his  march  through  N.  Italy.  —  20  M.  Cktema 
Taro,  Beyond  (22  M.)  Lesignano  di  Palmia  we  cross  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  23  M.  Solignano ;  26  M.  Valmotzola,  We  return 
to  the  right  bank.  —  281/2  M.  Berceto. 

Berceto  is  the  station  for  the  village  of  Berceto  (Alb.  Agnetti),  9  M.  above 
the  railway,  the  Romanesque  church  of  which  displays  primitive  sculp* 
tures;  and  for  the  highroad  to  Pontremoli.  About  V*  ^-  above  Berceto, 
near  the  prettily  situated  hamlet  of  Poggio  (Alb.  alia  Posta,  rustic),  this 
road  unites  with  one  from  Fomovo  (see  above),  before  ascending  to  the 
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8.W.,  with  continaoas  fine  riews  (in  clear  weatber  the  Alps  sre  Tisible  to 
the  N.).  to  the  paM  of  La  Ciaa  (3410  ft.;  view  limited  to  the  8.),  beyond 
whieh  it  descends  Tii  MonUhmgo  to  PontremoK  (see  below). 

Beyond  Bereeto  the  railway  threadB  three  tannels  and  crosses 
the  river  twice.  33Y2  ^«  0$tia.  We  again  cross  and  recross  the 
rirer,  pasting  throngh  three  more  tunnels.  —  38  M.  Borgotaro,  The 
little  town,  with  2200  inhab.,  lies  1/2  M.  beyond  the  Taro,  on  the 
highroad  to  Sestri  Levante  (p.  96).  —  The  line  ascends  in  a  long 
curve  and  pierces  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  by  a  tunnel  neaily 
5  M.  in  length  (transit  in  9  min.*).  At  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  In  the 
valley  of  the  TorrmU  Verde,  lies  (4372  M.)  Orondola-Ouinadi.  Pass- 
ing through  several  tunnels,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Torrente 
Verde,  and  finally  crossing  the  Magra,  the  train  descends  to  — 

49  M.  PontrteoU  (760  ft. ;  Alb.  Flora;  Alb.  Valiani,  clean),  a 
little  town  with  3000  inhab.,  beautifully  situated  amid  fine  mountaiu 
scenery,  on  the  S.  slope'  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  the  starting-point 
for  the  ascent  of  the  Monte  Oottero  (5375  ft. ;  about  6  hrs. ;  fine 
views)  and  of  the  MorUe  Orsaro  (6000  ft. ;  4-5  hrs.).  —  Thence  the 
railway  descends  the  valley  of  the  Magra,  through  the  fertile  Luni- 
giana  (comp.  p.  99),  via  (63  M.)  FUattiera,  {hi  M.)  ViUafranca- 
Bagnone,  and  (60  M.)  Liceiana-Terrarossa.  We  cross  the  Taverone. 

62  M.  AnUa  (AU).  Marcello),  a  beautifully  situated  little  place, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  AuUlla  with  the  Magra.  A  railway  is  being 
built  hence  to  Lueca  (p.  394)  via  Castelnuovo  di  OarfagrhatMi  and 
the  Bo^ni  di  Lucca  (p.  400). — We  cross  the  Aulella  and  thread  four 
tunnels.  66  M.  Caprigliola-Albiano.  —  67  M.  8.  Stefano  diKagra. 

Fbom  Sahto  Stbfano  to  Spkzia,  71/s  M.,  branch-railwav  in  ca.  V^  br. 
(fetres  1  fr.  35,  95,  65  c).  —  The  line  diverges  to  the  8.  from  the  msin 
line,  crosses  the  Magra,  and  at  (27%  H.)  Vexzctno  Ligvre  joins  the  Genoa- 
Pisa  railway  (E.  18).    Hence  to  (71/2  M.)  Spezia^  see  p.  99. 

The  main  line  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Magra.  —  72  M. 
Sarzana,  a  station  on  the  Genoa-Pisa  line  (see  p.  99). 
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The  Bailway  Station  (PI.  B,  F,  1),  for  the  Milan-Bologna  line  (B.  46), 
the  Verona-Mantua-Modena  line  (B.  38),  and  the  branch-railways  mentioned 
at  p.  893,  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  ^J^-i  M.  from  the  hotels. 

Hotels.  Albbbqo  Bbalb  (PI.  a;  £,  6),  Via  Emilia,  with  restaurant, 
well  spoken  of,  B.  &  L.  8  fr.  50,  B.  75  c.  j  Itaua  (PI.  b  -,  B,  4),  Via  Fonte 
d'Abisso  3,  near  the  Piazza  Beale,  with  trattoria,  B.  £  L.  2,  A.  i/x  fr.,  omn. 
60  c.}  8aii  Mabco  (PI.  c;  D,  4),  Strada  Posta  Vecchia,  commercial,  B*  2, 
A.  Vs*  omn.  Vs.fr.;  Albbbqo  b  Bistobaktb  Cbntbalb  (PI.  d;  D,  4),  same 
street. 

Oaf^t  and  Eettanrants.  Fratdli  Molmari,  Strada  8.  Carlo,  cor.  of  the 
VU  Emilia  (P).  B,  6),  well  spoken  of;  Caff^  Naxionale.  Via  Emilia,  near 
the  Alb.  Beiilrt  (pj.  £,6).  _. 

0»fc  wHIi  »m  horse  80c.,  with  two  Ifr.  per  drive,  at  night  Ifr.  w 
or  ifr.  we,  ^  p^f  hour  Ifr.  60c.  or  2fr.,  at  night  2fr.  10  or  2fr.  80c., 
each  %miUmfi\  tlftl^hottr  50  or  60  c,  at  night  75  or  86 c.  —  Tbamwat  through 
several  at  tb§  #tf«e(s. 

ItaHtm  ^(fttstunt  Church  in  the  Piazza  Grande. 
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Modem  (100ft.),  a  town  with  31,000  inha)).,  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  between  the  Secehia  and  the  PanarOj  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  dnchy  of  that  name,  and  now  that  of  a  proyince  of  the  Emilia 
and  the  see  of  an  archhishop,  possesses  broad  streets,  spacious  ar- 
cades, a  university,  and  an  academy  of  art. 

Modena,  the  ancient  MuHna^  in  the  dominions  of  tbe  Gallic  Boil, 
became  a  Roman  colony  in  B.C.  183,  and,  being  situated  on  the  high- 
road from  Rome  to  Mediolanam  (Milan),  was  a  place  of  some  importance. 
After  the  murder  of  Ctesar,  Bmtus  was  besieged  here  by  Antony  for 
four  months.  Dec.  44  to  April  43  B.C.  (Bellutn  Mutinense);  but  the  latter 
was  defeated  by  Octavian  with  the  consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtius,  and  forced 
to  raise  the  siege.  —  In  the  middle  ages  Modena  belonged  to  the  estates 
of  the  Countess  Matilda,  but  eventually  obtained  its  independence  and 
became  the  scene  of  violent  conflicts  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
lines.  In  1288  Obizto  II.  cTEste  gained  possession  of  the  supreme  power, 
which  his  descendants  continued  to  enjoy  (see  p.  336).  —  On  the  death  of 
Alphonso  II.,  without  issue  (1597),  the  states  of  Modena  and  Beggio  (but  not 
that  of  Ferrara)  fell  to  his  kinsman  Cesare  cTEste  (1598),  husband  of 
Virginia  de^  Medici,  daughter  of  Grand-duke  Gosimo  I.  of  Florence. 
Hercules  III.  (d.  18()8),  who  by  the  Peace  of  Luneville  lost  Modena  in 
1801,  was  the  last  of  the  family  of  Este.  Through  his  daughter  Beatrice^ 
who  married  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the  duchy  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  1814.  The  insurrections 
of  18Q1.  1831,  and  1848  were  quelled  with  cruel  severity.  Francis  V.,  the 
last  duke,  quitted  his  dominions  in  1859  and  went  over  to  the  Austrians. 

A  specialty  of  Modena  with  regard  to  art-history  was  the  sculptur- 
ing of  TsBaAOOTTAS,  the  aim  of  the  artists  being  to  represent  dramatic 
groups  rather  in  accordance  with  pictorial  than  plastic  principles,  and 
tiberefore  calculated  only  for  being  exhibited  in  niches.  This  branch  of 
art  was  first  fully  developed  by  the  strongly  realistic  master  Ouido  Mat' 
zoni  (1450-1518),  who  worked  also  in  Naples  and  at  the  court  of  France. 
Some  of  his  works  are  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  (p.  330),  and  in  S.  Gio- 
vanni DecoUato  (p.  330).  The  art  was  next  practised  in  a  more  refined 
style  by  AnUnio  Begarelli  (1498-1565),  who,  imbued  with  the  best  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance,  usually  rejected  the  aid  of  painting,  and  brought  it  to  the 
utmost  perfection  of  which  it  seems  capable. 

In  the  Piazza  G&andb,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  near  the  chief 
street,  the  Gorso  della  Via  Emilia,  stands  the  ""Cathedral  (^Pi.  1;  D,  5), 
begun  in  the  Romanesque  style  in  1099  by  Lanfraneo  and  conse- 
crated in  1184,  with  a  superstructure  of  later  date.  The  facade  is 
relieved  by  a  large  rose-window  and  a  simple  colonnade  (three 
arches  resting  on  columns  in  the  wall  and  enclosed  by  a  larger  arch), 
which  is  continued  round  the  whole  building.  The  portals  are 
adorned  with  marble  lions.  The  rude  sculptures  of  the  facade,  re- 
.presenting  the  Creation,  and  the  history  of  the  first  men  down  to 
Noah  are  by  Nieolaua  and  Ouilelmua  (1099;  comp.  p.  338);  on  the 
S.  side,  to  the  right  near  the  choir,  is  the  history  of  St.  Geminianus, 
by  Agpstino  di  IhAcci  of  Florenze  (1442).  The  sculptures  of  the 
N.  lateral  portals  are  also  interesting.  The  choir  has  a  tripartite 
semicircular  exterior. 

The  Intbbiob  is  low  and  heavy,  but  impressive.  The  nave  and  aisles 
are  supported  by  alternate  pillars  and  columns,  over  which  runs  a  triforium, 
and  the  vaulting  is  pointed.  By  the  first  column  to  the  right  is  an  old  font, 
made  out  of  a  former  capital.  —  In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  left,  a  late-Gothic 
Altar  of  terracotta  (originally  wider  than  at  present),  probably  by  the 
Florentine  Architect  of  tfie  Pellegrini  Chapel  (p.  214)  ^  3rd  chapel,  a  Coronation 
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of  Mary,  witb  saints  on  a  gold  ground,  by  Serafinus  de  Serafinis^  the  oldest 
extant  picture  of  the  school  of  Uodena  (1385);  4th  chapel,  *Altar-piece, 
Madonna  in  clouds,  St.  Jerome,  Si.  Sebastian,  and  John  the  Baptist,  by 
Dosso  Dossi.  In  a  recess  (usually  locked),  a  small  terracotta  group  of  the 
Nativity,  by  Ant.  BegardU.  By  the  opposite  pillar  is  the  pulpit  by  Enrico 
di  Campione^  1322.  —  By  the  left  entrance  to  the  choir  is  the  monument 
(designed  by  Oiulio  Romano)  of  Claudio  Eangoni,  Count  of  Gastelvetro  (d. 
1537),  husband  of  Lucrezia,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Pico  della  Mirandola 
(p.  333)  \  beyond,  in  the  choir,  are  those  of  the  last  duke,  Hercules  in.  of 
Este  (d.  1803),  and  of  another  of  the  Bangoni  family.  In  the  choir,  on  the 
right,  sculptures  of  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent,  by  Mcolaus  and  CfnUelmtu 
(p.  329),  representing  the  Passion.  Above  these  are  frescoes  of  St.  Christopher 
and  the  Annunciation  (14th  cent.  ?).  The  choir-stalls  are  by  Critto/oro  da 
Lendinara  (1465).  —  The  lofty  Gbypt,  with  four  lions  at  the  entrance,  and 
supported  by  thirty  slender  columns,  most  of  them  with  Romanesque 
capitals,  the  fluted  ones  in  front  of  the  high-altar  being  antique,  contiuns 
the  tomb  of  St.  Geminianus.  The  realistic  *6roup  over  the  altar  on  the 
right,  a  Madonna  and  Christ,  with  a  nun,  St.  Joseph,  and  a  most  un- 
attractive servant,  is  by  Ouido  Maztoni  (badly  restored  in  1851). 

The  Abchites  of  the  Gathedkal  Chapter  House  contain  a 
large  number  of  manuscripts. 

The  *Campaiule,  or  La  Qhirlandina  (PI.  2),  erected  in  1224- 
1319,  335  ft.  in  height,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  N.  Italy.  It  leans 
a  little  towards  the  back  of  the  cathedral ,  which  is  itself  slightly 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  In  the  interior  is  preserved  an  old  Sec- 
chia,  or  bucket,  which  the  Modenese  captured  from  the  Bolognese 
at  the  battle  of  Rapolino,  15th  Nov.,  1325.  The  ascent  is  recom- 
mended (easy  stair ;  custodian  50  c).  —  Adjacent,  in  the  small 
Piazza  deUa  Torre,  is  a  statue  of  the  poet  Alessandro  Tassoni  (1565- 
1635),  who  has  humorously  described  the  above-mentioned  incident 
in  his  celebrated  epic  poem  'La  Secchia  Rapita'  (1616). 

A  little  to  the  N.W.,  in  the  Oobso  della  Vla.  Emilia,  stands 
the  church  of  8.  Qiovanni  DecoUato  (VI,  7;  D,  4),  a  plain  round 
structure  containing,  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar,  a  painted  *Group, 
a  Pietk,  by  Ouido  Mazzoni  (badly  restored  in  1853).  —  Farther  on, 
in  a  small  piazza,  is  a  statue  of  the  learned  historian  Lodovico  Mu- 
ratori  (1672-1750),  erected  in  1853. 

At  the  N.W.  end  of  the  Via  Emilia  is  the  church  of  S.  Agostino 
(PI.  3 ;  B,  0,  4),  a  Tantheon  Estense*,  built  by  Bibbiena  (?)  in  the 
florid  baroque  style  and  lately  restored.  It  contain8*(to  the  left  of  the 
high-altar)  a  monument  to  the  celebrated  savant  Carolua  Sigonius 
(1524-85)  and  (to  the  left  on  quitting  the  church)  a  Pietii  by  BegarellU 

Adjacent  stands  the  Albergo  Arti  (PI.  26 ;  B,  4),  built  by  Duke 
Francis  III.  in  1767  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  Cofigregazione 
di  Carithy  but  now  accommodating  the  municipal  collections. 

The  CouBT  contains  a  stotue  of  Duke  Borto  of  Este  (p.  336),  by  Ferd. 
Pellicia  (1848),  and  the  Museo  Lapidario,  comprising  chiefly  Roman  in- 
scriptions and  sarcophaei:  in  the  passage  to  the  left,  two  medieeval 
monuments  of  1813  and  1309,  and  the  tomb  of  the  jurist  Giov.  Sadoleto, 
by  Oriito/,  Btopofom  (1617).  —  On  the  groundfloor  is  also  the  BiblioUca 
Poletti^  for  students  of  the  academy  of  arts. 

,^0n  the  first  floor  is  the  BibUoteoa  Estense,  with  90,000  vols,  and 
3000  1188.,  transferred  by  Duke  Cesare  d^Este  from  Ferrara  to  Modena  in 
1598,  when  Pope  Clement  claimed  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara  as  a  vacant  fief 
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(p.  336).  Some  of  the  M8S.  are  very  yaloable,  e.g,  a  collection  of  Pro- 
▼en^al  poems  by  Ferrari  (1254),  Dante  with  miniatures  (the  *Oodice 
Estense^;  i4th  cent.),  prayer-book  of  Elector  Albert  of  Mayence  (d.  15^), 
with  miniatures.  The  library  is  open  oq  week-days,  9-4,  and  is  generally 
accessible  also  during  the  vacation  (1st  Aug.  to  Ist  Oct.). 

The  second  floor  contains  the  Knseo  OiTieo  (adm.  10-4;  fee):  plaster 
casts;  modem  paintings;  Holy  Family,  group  in  terracotta  by  Begarelli; 
reminiscences  of  the  roYOlutions  of  1821,  18al,  and  1848;  photographs  of 
monuments  of  art  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Modena ;  valuable  collection 
of  Arab  tombstones ;  ethnographical  collection  of  objects  from  New  Guinea, 
Peru,  and  Africa;  coins  and  medals;  prehistoric,  Roman,  and  Etmsean 
antiquities. 

The  third  floor  accommodates  the  celebrated  Pictore  Gallery  (Pina- 
coteea  Estense)^  presented  to  the  eity  by  Francis  L  in  1869  and  since 
augmented  by  &e  collection  of  the  Marchese  Gampori  (open  11-4,  Sun.  A 
holidays  11-2;  fee).    Catalogue  in  preparation. 

Boom  I  ('Dipinte  e  Busti  in  marmo").  Lor.  Bernini  ^  Bust  of  Duke 
Francis  I. 

Boom  n  (Scuola  Ferrarese).  To  the  left,  Ercole  de*  Roberti,  60.  Death 
of  Lucretia,  442.  Crucifixion  (school-piece);  440.  Dotso  Do*ti  (Baitisfa 
Doi»if\  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child;  j)o»»o  Dotsiy  450.  Alfonso  I.,  Duke 
of  Ferrara  (copy  of  the  last  portrait  by  Titian,  painted  in  1538),  *437. 
Madonna  on  clouds,  with  SS.  George  and  Michael;  454.  Oaro/alOj  Piet&i 
350.  ScarselUno,  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child. 

Room  III  (Scuola  Uodenese,  Bolognese,  e  Correggio).  To  the  left, 
486.  Betmaba  da  Modtna  (14th  cent.),  489.  Tommcuo  da  Modena  (14th  cent.), 
Small  altar-pieces;  491.  Simone  Avanxi^  Madonna  with  angels;  479.  Fra 
Paolo  da  Modena  ^  Madonna,  with  praying  Dominican ;  485.  Oriito/.  da 
Lendinaraj  Madonna  (1482);  480.  Bariolommeo  Boncuia^  Piet&  (1485);  no 
number,  Agnolo  and  Bart.  Erri,  Large  winged  altar-piece  (1462);  476. 
Franc.  Bianehi  Ferrari  (Corregglo's  teacher).  Annunciation  (1510);  478. 
Oaipare  Pagani  (Modena;  d.  1518).  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine;  477.  Bern, 
Loeekif  Madonna  and  two  saints  (1515);  Marco  Mehmi^  483.  Madonna  and 
two  saints  (1504),  no  number,  St.  Jerome;  Correggio ^  423.  Madonna,  584* 
Angel  (school-pieces);  594.  Ant.  Bartolotti  (i).  Madonna;  *17.  Correggio^ 
Madonna;  no  number,  Niecolb  delV  Abbate^  Series  of  frescoes  from  the 
chateau  of  Scandiano  (p.  821) ,  comprising  nine  scenes  from  the  £neid 
(transferred  to  canvas);  447.  Oicte.  FranciOy  Assumption.  On  an  easel: 
Circular  painting  by  Niecolb  delV  Abbate. 

Boom  IV  (Scuola  Veneta,  Lombarda,  Toscana).  To  the  left,  293.  Oima 
da  ConeglianOy  Christ ;  298.  Oirol.  Moceto^  Portrait  of  a  boy ;  490.  Boccaccio 
Boccaeeino^  Madonna,  with  St.  Sebastian  (school -piece);  468.  Veronese  School 
(14th  cent.),  Lid  with  representation  of  a  baptism;  *470.  Oima  da  Conegliano, 
Pietit;  464.  Bchool  of  Qiovanni  Bellini  (Vine.  Catena? )y  Madonna,  with  saints 
and  donors ;  426.  Tom.  Alent  (Boecaceinof)^  Holy  Family;  467.  Bonifazio  11.^ 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  \  433.  PaoloVeronese^  Knight;  57.  Titian,  Portrait  (copy); 
no  number,  Battista  Zelotti,  St.  Catharine;  4^.  Jw.  BauanOy  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul;  492.  Franc.  CarotOy  Virgin  sewing;  5.  Bart.  Montagna,  Madonna;  239. 
Palma  OiovanCy  Allegory;  438.  Franc.  NeH  da  VoUriy  Madonna  (1343);  449. 
Style  of  Verrocchio i1)y  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child;  432.  Sandro  Botticelli^ 
Madonna  (school-piece);  456.  Antk'ea  del  SartCy  Holy  Family  (copy?);  466. 
Bom,  Puligo^  Madonna;  834.  Qivi.  Bugiardiniy  Holy  Family;  Andrea  So- 
lario  (?),  232.  Ecce  Homo,  7.  Bearing  of  the  Cross ;  228.  Marco  da  Oggiono. 
Madonna;  487.  Cetare  da  Se$toO)y  The  Saviour.  —  On  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls ;  Jac.  Tintoretto,  Ceiling-paintings  from  Orid^s  Metamorphoses.  — 
To  the  right  is  — 

Room  V  (Scuole  Diverse).  To  the  left,  407.  Lod.  Carracd,  Assump- 
tion; 856.  Camillo  Procaccini.  Adoration  of  the  Magi:  Quido  Reni.  448. 
St.  Roek  in  prison,  *414.  Crucifixion 1 466.  QaerdnOy  Cm<afixion  of  St.  Peter; 
^.  D.  Calvaerty  Portrait;  Ouercino,  225.  Portrait,  40.  Venus  and  Mars,  488. 
Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine;  465.  Oiul.  Cee.  Procaccini,  Presentation  in  the 
Temple;  15.  Bart.  Manfredi,  Soldier  drinking;  204.  SaesoferratOy  Virgin 
at  prayer. 
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Room  VI  (Scnola  Spagnaola,  Fr&ncese,  Tedesca,  Fiamminga).  To  the 
right,  163.  Master  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin^  Madonna  (injured);  162.  Stifle 
of  Uemling^  Madonna,  with  angelic  musicians;  S30.  hireh  Bouts^  6t.  Chris- 
topher (c0py?)s  312.  Stifle  of  Fr.  Clouet,  Portrait;  •472.  Vekufuez^  Dnke 
Francis  I.  of  Kste  (1637). 

Boom  VII  (Scno)a  Fiamminga,  Francese,  Tedesca).  Pictures  of  the 
•17-18ih  centuries.  —  Boom  VIII  (Passaggio).    Drawings. 

Boom  IX  (Scuole  Antiche  e  Moderne).  Italians  of  the  17-19th  cent- 
uries. Wall  to  the  left :  343.  Salv.  Ro$a^  Landscape ;  33.  Cmrlo  Cignani^  Por- 
trait; 201.  Bern.  Belottoi'l),  Grand  Canal  at  Venice.  —  Bight  wall:  243. 
Liomllo  Spa4a,  Gipsy. 

Boom  X  (Sculpture  and  Articles  of  Vertu).  By  the  walls :  Sculptures 
hy  Begarelli^  including  a  fine  coloured  Madonna;  coins  of  Italian  cities; 
plaques  and  medals  of  the  Renaissance;  large  bronzes,  including  a  cofFex 
by  Caradosso;  fine  majolica  (16th  cent.).  —  In  the  middle:  '^Harp,  with 
miniatures  by  a  Ferrarese  master  of  the  16th  cent. ;  violin  and  violoncello, 
made  for  Duke  Francis  II.  by  Dom.  Oalli  in  1687  and  1691,  with  exquisite 
wood-carving ;  ivory  saddle  (15th  cent.)  and  other  carvings ;  bronze  vase 
by  Riecio. 

S.Francbbco  (pi.  6;  0,  9),  a  Gothic  church,  contains  a  *Descent 
from  the  Cross  (in  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir)  by  BegarelUj 
*an  imposing  composition  in  terracotta,  with  13  lifesize  figures, 
among  which  the  group  of  the  women  is  specially  pleasing. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  town  rises  B.  Pietro  (PI.  10 ;  E,  7),  a 
Spacious  fchurch  with  double  aisles ,  one  of  the  best  brick  facades 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  cross  yaulting,  partly  in  the  pointed,  and 
partly  in  the  Romanesque  style. 

IKTERIOB.  1st  Altar  on  the  right,  Pietit,  of  the  School  of  Ferrara 
{attributed  to  Herri  Bles)\  above  the  3rd  confessional  to  the  right,  a  Ma- 
donna and  angels  in  clouds  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Luke,  of  the 
•school  of  Oarofalo.  In  the  cl^pel  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  *Houm\ng 
for  the  dead  Christ,  in  terracotta,  one  of  Antonio  Begarelld  chief  works. 
The  Madonna  and  Child  in  clouds,  with  four  saints  below,  a  group  in  the 
S.  transept,  was  begun  by  Begarelli  (whose  remains  Were  interred  here  in 
1876)  and  completed  by  his  nephew  Lodovico.  Six  statues  in  the  nave  by 
the  same  master.  2nd  Altar  in  the  left  aisle ,  Madonna  with  8S.  Jerome 
and  Sebastian,  attributed  to  Dosso  Dossi  (?). 

In  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  (PI.  F,  6),  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Via 
Emilia,  stands  a  large  monnment  to  Victor  Emmanuel  II. ,  by  Gins. 
Gibellini  (1890).  —  A  few  paces  farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the 
Ttatro  Storchi  (PI.  22). 

Between  the  spacious  Piazza  Reale  (PI.  E,  4)  and  the  Gorso 
Yitt.  Emannele  is  the  Palasio  Dncale,  now  the  Palazzo  Reale 
(PI.  15;  E,  3, 4).  This  magnificent  edifice,  begun  under  Francis  I. 
in  1-634  by  the  Roman  Bartolommeo  Avanzini ,  is  now  a  military 
school.  —  In  front  stands  a  Monument  to  Ciro  Menotti,  by  Sighinolfi, 
erected  in  1879.  A  little  to  the  N.W.,  in  the  Piazza  S.  Domenico 
(PI.  E,  3,  4)  and  in  front  of  the  church  of  that  name,  is  a  Monument 
to  the  Insurgents  of  1821  and  1831. 

From  the  Corso  Cavour  (PI.  F,  3,  4)  we  enter  the  beautiful 
CHardiao  PmbbUoo  (PI.  F,  3 ;  closed  in  rainy  weather>  At  the 
side-entrance,  in  the  Corso  Vitt  Emanuele,  is  a  bronze  m'onument 
to  e'en.  Nic.  Fabrizi  (d.  1885),  by  G.  F.  Fasce,  erected  in  1896.  — 
The  former  ramparts  of  the  town  also  afford  pleasant  walks. 
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Fbom  Modbna  to  Vignola,  16  M.,  railway  in  about  1  hr.  —  Unimpor- 
tant stations.  VignolOy  prettily  situated  on  the  FanarOj  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  famous  architect  Cfiae.  Barozzi,  turnamed  Vignola  (1507-78).  Thence 
to  Bologna,  see  p.  342. 

Another  Railway  unites  Modena  with  (10^/x  M.,  in  s/i  hr. ;  fares  1  &.  90, 
86  c.)  Sas*uoU>y  a  small  town  with  3100  inhab.,  on  the  Secchia,  with  a  former 
ducal  yilla  and  park.  The  Zibio^  a  neighbouring  volcanic  mountain,  is 
remarkable  for  its  naphtha  springs.  —  From  Sassuolo  a  beautiful  Hiohkoad 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Secchia  to  Castellarano  (with  an  old  castle), 
Boteglia^  and  Vitriola  (with  a  chalybeate  spring).  It  then  traverses  the 
valleys  of  theDoIo  and  Dra^ronc,  passes  (right)  the  high-lying  Monieflorino 
(with  a  decayed  ch§,teau  of  the  Montecuculi),  and  reaches  the  CalvariOy  a 
curiously  shaped  serpentine  crag,  and  a  gaseous  spring.  Farther  on  are 
the  villages  of  Scusatslla^  Frtusinoro  (with  a  mined  abbey),  and  Piandela- 
ffotti  (Alb.  deir  Appennino ',  Locanda  Facchini),  the  last  frequented  as  a 
summer-resort.  Hence  we  may  proceed  either  vi&  the  Foee  delle  Rculici 
and  Ctutelnuovo  di  Oar/agnana  (p  328)  to  the  Bagni  di  Lucca  (p.  ^JXi)  or 
via  Sanf  Anna  and  Fiumalbo  (see  below)  to  the  Ab9tont  Feus  (pp.  961,  d&i). 
—  From  Sassuolo  to, Reggio^  see  p.  321. 

Fbom  Modbna  to  Mibandola,  19V2  M.,  railway  in  IVs  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  30, 
1  fr.  65  c).  The  least  unimportant  station  is  (15V2  M.)  (ktt>e$MO^  where  a 
branch  diverges  to  f tnoZe  .filmJMa,  vi&  S.  Feliee  snlPanaro  (p.d61).  — IG^/iM. 
KirandSla,  on  the  old  road  from  Verona  to  Bologna,  a  town  with  8000 
inhab.  and  broad  streets  and  picturesque,  antiquated  buildings,  after  many 
vicissitudes  came  into  the  possession  or  the  Fia>  family.  Count  Giovanni 
Pico  (1468-94)  was  remarkable  for  his  ability  and  learning.  Alexander  I. 
(1619)  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ifiran- 
dSla  and  Concordia.  Francesco  Maria,  the  last  duke,  sold  his  dominions 
to  Modena  in  1710.  The  old  Palace  of  the  dukes,  the  Cathedral^  and  the 
church  of  Oesa  should  be  visited. 

About  the  year  1770  Duke  Francis  III.  of  Modena  constructed  a  bold 
and  interesting,  but  now  neglected  road  from  Modena  to  Pistoja,  a  dis- 
tance of  60  M..  leading  by  Formigine.  Monfestino,  Pavullo^  PievepelagOf  and 
Fiumalbo  (8090  ft.),  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  Monte  Cimane  (p.  362),  where 
charming  views  of  the  Apennines  are  obtained.  A  diligence  runs  daily  to 
Pievepelago.  Continuation  of  the  road  (to  Boscolungo,  8.  MarceUo,  etc.), 
see  p.  362. 

49.  From  Padua  to  Bologna. 

76V«M.  Railway  in  2V«-6  hrs.  (fares  13  fr.  90,  9  fr.  76,  6  fr.  30  c.; 
express  16  fr.  30,  10  fr.  75  c.) ;  to  (47  M.)  Ferrara  in  lVt-3  hrs.  (fares  8  fr. 
60  c,  6  fr.,  3  fr.  86  c.). 

Padua,  see  p.  231.  The  line  skirts  the  navigable  Canale  di 
Battaglia,  —  6  M.  AbanOj  a  small  town,  said  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  the  historian  Livy,  lies  at  some  distance  to  the  right  of  the  line. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  Bagni  (Alb.  Orologio;  Alb.  Todeschini),  the 
Aquae  Patavinae ,  or  Fons  Aponi^  of  the  Romans,  on  the  E.  slope 
of  the  Monti  Euganei,  an  isolated  volcanic  chain  of  hills,  with  ex- 
tensive  qnarries  of  trachyte.  The  culminating  point  of  the  range 
is  the  Monte  Venda  (1890  ft.),  with  a  ruined  monastery.  —  8  M. 
MontegroUo.  The  train  threads  a  long  tunnel. 

11 M.  BaXUigliBkfAlbergo  alle  Terme;  Alb,  al  Monte;  Italia)^  with 
warm  saline  springs  (season,  March  16th  to  Oct.  31dt).  The  baths 
•nd  lodging-houses  (R.  2-5,  D.  4V2  fr.)  ^®  ^^  *  beautiful  park  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  8ant*  Elenoj  which  is  crowned  by  the  ch&teau 
of  the  same  name.    In  the  trachyte  rock  of  this  hill  is  a  natural 
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Vapour  OroUOy  in  which  the  temperature  is  116®  Fahr.  The  baths 
are  found  efflcadoas  in  cases  of  gout,  chronic  rheumatism  and 
cutaneous  disorders,  scrofula,  etc. 

A  littl«  to  the  K.  of  Battaglia  is  tbe  chateau  of  Gattojo,  erected  by 
{heVenetiwi  family  of  theObyszi,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Archduke 
Francia  Ferdinand  of  Este  (p.  339),  who  transferred  the  collection  of  anti- 
quities to  Vienna  in  1896.  The  frescoes  by  Zelotti  are  worth  seeing.  — 
The  Oratorio  S.  Michele^  or  Chapel  of  the  chateau,  contains  good  early 
Italian  pictures.  —  Fine  park. 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Battaglia,  and  about  as  £ar  from  Uonseliee 
and  Este,  on  a  picturesque  slope  on  the  8.E.  verge  of  the  Monti  Euganei, 
is  situated  Arquii  Petrarea,  a  village  noted  for  its  wine,  where  P^areh 
lived  and  died  (1304-74).  His  monument  in  front  of  the  church  consists  of  a 
sarcophagus  resting  on  short  columns  of  red  marble,  bearing  the  inscription : 
Frigida  Francisci  lapis  hie  tegit  ossa  Petrarce, 
Suscipe  virgo  parens  animam !  Sate  virgine,  parce ! 
Fessaque  nam  terris  celi  requiescat  in  arce. 

MCccLxxnii.  xvirn.  Juim. 

On  the  top  is  a  bust  of  Petrarch ,  dating  from  1547.  His  house,  charm- 
ingly situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  with  painted  wooden  ceil- 
ings and  faded  frescoes  of  scenes  from  his  poems,  contains  a  few  reminis- 
cences of  the  poet  (adm.  Vs  ^0« 

14^2  M.  Monaltict  (Scudo  d*Italia,  plain ;  one-horse  carr.  to 

Battaglia  vl&  Arqu^  Petrarca,  about  4  fr.  \  bargaining  necessary),  a 

town  of  3400inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  S.E.  base  of  the 

Monti  Euganei,  has  remains  of  fortified  walls  and  a  ruined  castle, 

once  belonging  to  the  Patriarch  of  Venice,  on  a  lofty  trachyte  rock. 
From  Monselice  to  Mantma^  see  p.  225. 

We  cross  the  Battaglia  CanaL  18  M.  8anV  EUna.  Near  (23  M.) 
Stanghella  the  line  crosses  the  Qorxont  Canal.  The  country  is  fer- 
tile, but  flat  and  marshy.  Near  Boar  a  a  new  fort  is  passed  and  the 
Adlge  crossed. 

27^2  M.  Bovigo  {Corona  Ferrea,  with  trattoria,  R.  2,  omn. 
i/2  fr. ;  Caffh  Vittorio  Emanuele ,  both  clean ;  omnibus  from  the 
station  to  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Post  Office  in  the  Piazza 
Garibaldi),  on  the  Naviglio  AdigettOy  the  capital  of  a  province,  with 
7300  inhab.,  belonged  to  Venice  from  1484  downwards.  —  An  av- 
enue of  plane-trees,  continued  by  the  Via  Porta  Adige  and  the  Via 
Angeli,  leads  from  the  station  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
passing  (on  the  left)  the  Palaxzo  Boncali,  a  Renaissance  building 
by  Sammicheli  (1555).  In  the  piazza  stand  a  Venetian  column  and 
a  marble  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  by  Mon;teverde  (1881). 
Adjoining  the  CM  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  the  entrance  (marked 
^Accademia  del  Concordi')  to  the  — 

Palazzo  Oomunale,  which  contains  the  municipal  collections 
of  books  and  art. 

Stairoasb  :  fine  tapestries  and  a  bust  of  J.  Mlani  (d.  1872),  the  African 
traveller,  who  was  born  at  Eovigo. 

The  F1E8T  YLoo^  contains  the  Library  (80.000  vols.  5  also,  St.  Lucia,  a 
painting  by  Qvirieius  da  Murano^  1462)  and  a  Picture  Gallery.  Among  the 
pest  works  In  the  latter  are  the  following:  2.  Copy  of  Titian.  Madonna 
(original  in  the  Hpf-Museum  at  Vienna);  8.  Copy  ofOent.  BelUni,  Madonna; 
4.  Jsern.  Lidnio^  S8.  Lucia,  Agnes,  and  Catharine;  11.  QiorgUme^  Portrait} 
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18.  Pahna  FtfccAio,  Madonna  and  saints  \  22.  Oiori;tioneO)i  Scourging  of  Christ ; 
24.  Bisgolo,  Christ;  25.  Oiorgione  (7) ^  Bearing  of  the  Cross  (copy;  original 
at  Vicenza,  p.  227);  31.  School  ofOiov.  Bellini,  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine; 
84.  Vitt.  CarpaeeioifY  Portrait;  35.  BonifttziOy  St.  Peter;  37.  Angelica  Kavf- 
mann^  Innocence ;  *d9.  Palma  Veechio,  Madonna  with  SS.  Helena  and  Jerome 
fretonched);  42.  Perugino  face,  to  Mr.  Crowe  by  Lo  Spagna),  Madonna; 
Is.  Perino  del  Vagoy  Madonna  and  saints;  80.  Copy  of  Bellini  by  Marco 
Belli,  Presentation  in  the  Temple;  103.  Mahuse,  Venas;  106.  Citna  da  Co' 
negliano  (?),  Madonna;  109.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Madonna;  above,  Doeto  JDossi^ 
102.  SS.  Benedict  and  Bartholomew,  110.  SS.  Lncia  and  Agnes;  118.  An- 
drea Sehiavone,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  after  Gioreione  (p.  299);  119.  ffolbein 
(B.  Strigelt),  Portrait  of  Ferdinand  I.  (1525);  123.  Palma  Fecc^w,  Portrait 
(copy?);  126.  Pedrini,  Ecce  Homo;  134.  Antonio  Badile,  The  Magi;  135. 
Dosso  DosH  (not  Garofalo),  Madonna  and  saints;  136.  Bart.  Montagna 
(ascribed  by  Crowe  to  Polidoro),  Madonna  and  saints ;  142.  Titian  (?),  SS.  'Si- 
cholas,  Paul.  Francis,  and  Cecilia;  152.  Panetti,  Nicodemns  with  the  body 
of  Christ;  148.  Palma  Vecchio  (copy),  Adam  and  Eve. 

Sboono  Floob.  Portrait  of  Biela,  the  astronomer,  by  C.  Rahl  (1836), 
and  a  small  collection  of  antiquities. 

The  Via  Oreflcl  leads  to  the  left  from  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele 
to  the  Piazza  Garibaldi ,  where  a  bronze  Equestrian  Statue  of  Oari- 
bcUdi,  by  Ett.  Ferrari,  was  erected  in  1894. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Adigetto,  in  the  small  Piazza  Castello,  are  two 
surviving  towers  of  an  old  castle. 

From  Rovigo  to  Verona,  see  p.  220. 

From  Bovioo  to  Ghioooia,  35ys  M.,  railway  in  2-2>/2  hrs.  (fares  6fr. 
45,  4  fr.  65,  2  fr.  90  c).  The  chief  intermediate  station  is  (15Vs  M.)  Adria 
(* Stella  d* Italia),  a  town  with  7600  inhab.,  sitnated  on  the  Bianco  Canal, 
on  the  site  of  the  very  ancient  Etruscan  town  of  the  same  name,  whence 
the  Adriatic  derives  its  appellation.  The  sea  has  gradually  receded  from 
it,  and  is  now  17  M.  distant.  In  the  Mueeo  Civieo  and  in  Signor  Bocchi*8 
collection  are  numerous  antiquities  (chiefly  fragments  of  vases).  —  35Vs  M. 
ChUtggia,  and  thence  to  Venice,  see  p.  303. 

321/2  M.  Arquh  Polesine.  The  line  crosses  the  Bianco  Canal 
near  Bosaro,  and  near  (36  M.)  Polesella  reaches  the  Po,  here  the 
boundary  between  Venetia  and  the  Romagna,  the  left  bank  of  which 
Is  now  followed.  4O1/2  M.  Paviole ;  4372  M.  8.  Maria  Maddalena.  The 
river  is  then  crossed,  and  the  train  reaches  (45  M.)  Pontelagoaeuro, 

47  M.  Perrara,  see  p.  336. 

Immediately  to  the  S.  of  Ferrara  the  train  crosses  the  Cavo  Tas- 
8one  Canalj  which  communicates  with  the  Po  di  Primaro,  and  trav- 
erses flat,  well-cultivated  land  (rice-fields).    Stations  Poggio  Bena- 

tico,  Oallieray  8.  Pietro  in  Casale,  and  8.  Oiorgio  di  Piano, 

From  S.  Pietro  in  Casale  a  diligence  plies  twice  a  day  in  I'/s  hr. 
to  Cento,  a  small  town  0000  inhab.)  on  the  Reno,  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  painter  Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri,  sumamed  Ouercino  da  Cento 
(b.  1591;  d.  at  Bologna  1666).  The  Pinacoteca  ComunaAe  and  several  of  the 
churches,  particularly  that  of  the  Madonna  del  Rosario^  contain  works  by 
Ouercino.  His  house,  where  he  received  many  illustrious  visitors,  is  still 
shown.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  his  statue  by  Oalletti  (1862).  —  Xear 
Cento  is  situated  Pieve  di  Cento  (steam-tramway  firom  Bologna,  see  p.  342),  a 
small  town  with  the  pilgrimage- church  of  S.  Maria  Assunta;  the  high-altar- 
piece  is  a  fine  Assumption  by  Outdo  Beni. 

Next  stations  Castel  Maggiore  and  Cortieella.     The  fertility  of 

the  soil  increases  as  Bologna  is  approached. 

76^2  M.  Bologna,  see  p.  341. 
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Bftilway  Station  (SI.  A,  2,  3;  unpretending  restaurant),  outside  the 
Porta  Po,  at  the  "S.W.  end  of  the  town. 

Hotels.  Stella  d''Obu,  opposite  the  castle  (PI.  D,  4),  with  trattoria, 
well  spoken  of,  B.  A  L.  27s «  A.  Vt-'A  f  omn.  */*  fr.  \  *Albeboo  Bbalb  b 
^DBOPAf  Gorso  della  Giovecca,  opposite  the  post-office  (PI.  £,  4),  with 
electric  light,  similar  prices }  Piccolo  Pabioi,  near  the  Stella  d^C)ro.  -^ 
Caff^  Milano  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  near  the  cathedral,  etc. 

Oab  from  the  station  to  the  town  1  fr.,  per  hour  iVzfr.,  each  additional 
i/s  hr.  60  c.  —  Omnibus  from  the  station  to  the  cathedral ,  by  the  Via 
Giardini  (15  c);  from  the  cathedral  to  the  Porta  Romana,  etc. 

Post  Office,  in  the  (Dorso  Giovecca  (PI.  E,  4).  —  Telegraph  Office,  in 
the  Gastello. 

Principal  Attractions  (one  day) :'  Gastello ;  Gathedral ;  Palazzo  Schifa- 
noja;  Seminario  Vescovile;  Palazzo  de*  Diamanti. 

Ferrara^  fhe  ancient  Forum  Alienij  is  situated  3V2  M.  to  the  S. 
of  the  Po,  in  a  fertile,  hut  unhealthy  plain.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
proYlnce,  with  29,000  inhab.,  and  possesses  broad  streets,  mould- 
ering palaces,  and  other  reminiscences  of  its  golden  period.  It  was 
once  a  prosperous  commercial  place,  numbering  100,000  inhah., 
and  was  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  court  of  the  House  of  Este. 

The  family  of  Este  was  descended  from  the  Lombardic  invaders  of  Italy, 
and  derived  its  feudal  name  from  the  castle  mentioned  at  p.  225.  Azto  II, 
(d.  1117)  became  Gount  or  Mabobavb  of  Ebtb  under  Emp.  Henry  III.  His 
son  Welf  (founder  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Ouelphs)  was  invested 
with  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria ,  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  the 
last  male  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Guelphs ,  and  his  son 
Henry  the  Proud  became  the  founder  of  the  families  of  Brunswick  and 
Hanover.  Fuleo^  the  eldest  son  of  Azzo  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Italian 
house  of  Este.  OVitzo  I  11.^  who  established  a  permanent  dominion  over 
Modena  and  Beggio  (d.  1352),  considerably  extended  the  power  of  his  house, 
which  from  an  early  period  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and  science.  In 
1452  Borso  received  the  title  of  Dukb  of  Hodbna  and  Bbooio  from  Emp. 
Frederick  UJ.,  and  that  of  Dukb  of  Fbbbaba  from  Pope  Paul  II.  He  died 
in  1471.  His  brother  HercuUi  I,  (1471-1505),  and  the  son  of  the  latter, 
Alphonio  I.  (1505-84),  husband  of  the  infamous  Lucrezia  Borgia,  were  power- 
ful and  influential  princes.  Cardinal  Hippolytus  d'^Este^  Archbishop  of  MUan, 
brother  of  Alphonso ,  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Ariosto.  Hercules  II, 
(1534-68),  son  of  Alphonso,  was  the  husband  of  Renataj  daughter  of 
Louis  Xll.  of  France,  patroness  of  the  Beformers  Galvin  and  Marot,  to 
whom  she  accorded  an  asylum.  Having  declared  herself  in  favour  of  the 
reformed  doctrines,  she  was  separated  from  her  husband  and  children. 
Her  son  Alphonso  II.  (1558-97)  raised  the  glory  of  Ferrara  to  its  culnoln- 
ating  point,  but  with  him  the  family  became  extinct,  his  three  marriages 
being  childless.  He  was  the  patron  of  the  poets  Tauso  and  Chtarini  (author 
of  the  *Pa8tor  Fido';  born  at  Ferrara  in  1537,  died  at  Venice  in  1612). 
Goethe  in  his  ^Torquato  Tasso^  has  drawn  a  faithful  picture  of  the  court  of 
Ferrara  about  the  year  1575,  although  a  somewhat  ideal  colouring  is  given 
to  some  of  the  characters.  His  description  of  the  attachment  of  Tasso  to 
Eleonora  (1537-81),  the  youngest  unmarried  sister  of  the  duke,  is,  however, 
not  without  foundation.  Anna  (1531-1607),  one  of  the  sisters,  was  married 
to  the  Due  de  Guise,  and  afterwards  to  the  Due  de  Kemours;  Lucrezia 
(1534-98),  the  other  sister,  was  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  Alphonso 
n.  was  succeeded  by  Cesare  d'Este^  descendant  of  a  natural  son  of 
Alphonso  I.,  but  only  as  duke  of  Modena  and  Beggio,  Ferrara  and  Gom- 
acchio  having  been  claimed  by  Pope  Glement  VIJI.  as  vacant  fiefs.  In  the 
nlstory  of  art  and  science  the  renown  of  the  House  of  Este  is  immortal. 
*Whoe'er  in  Italy  is  known  to  fame 
This  lordly  House  as  frequent  guest  can  claim.^ 
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The  art  of  Faintiiig  was  liberally  patronised  at  Ferrara,  as  at  all  the 
other  Italian  courts,  but  the  Ferrarese  painters  did  not  succeed  in  main- 
taining full  independence.  In  the  16th  century  they  were  chiefly  influ- 
enced by  the  Paduan  school  and  by  Piero  della  Francesca  of  Umbria. 
This  double  influence  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Cosimo  Tura  (1432-1495) 
and  of  Franeeteo  Cotsa^  whose  chief  works  are  the  frescoes  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Schifanoja  (p.  339).  The  latter  also  practised  his  art  at  Bologna. 
Lorenzo  Costa  (1460-1535),  another  Ferrarese  master,  left  his  home  in  his 
yoath  and  came  into  intimate  relations  of  action  and  reaction  with 
Francesco  Francia,  the  chief  master  of  the  Bolognese  school  (comp.  p.  344). 
The  other  great  masters  of  the  16th  cent,  also  owed  much  to  external 
sources.  At  their  head  stands  Dosto  Dossi  (ca.  1479-1542),  who  shows  the 
influence  of  Ariosto  in  his  genre  works  and  of  Giorgione  in  his  poet> 
ically  conceived  landscapes.  —  Benvenuto  Tisi,  sumamed  Qarofdlo  (1481- 
1559),  long  associated  with  Dossi,  is  best  represented  in  the  galleries  of 
Borne.  The  attempts  of  this  somewhat  prosaic  master  to  rival  the  ideal- 
istic conceptions  of  Eaphael  resulted  disastrously.  The  productions  of  his 
later  period,  such  as  those  in  the  Pal.  de^  Diamanti  (p.  340),  though  of 
great  technical  perfection,  become  tedious  through  the  insipid  sweetness 
and  empty  conventionality  of  the  heads.  —  Lodovico  Mazzolino  (1481-1530) 
is  known  for  his  fiery  red  colouring,  but  sinks  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  his  great  contemporaries.  —  Correggio  (p.  322)  received  his 
first  artistic  training  in  the  school  of  Ferrara.  —  The  princes  of  Este,  it 
is  well  known,  were  eager  collectors  of  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Leonardo. 
Titian  also  occasionally  resided  at  Ferrara,  where  he  painted  three  Bacchan- 
alian scenes  (now  in  London  and  Madrid)  for  Alphonso  I. 

The  ""Castello  (PL  D,  4),  an  ancient  and  picturesque  edifice 
with  four  towers,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  local  authorities  and  the  telegraph-office.  The  cus- 
todian (ring  at  the  iron  gate  to  the  right,  at  the  S.W,  entrance ;  fee 
1/2 -1  fiO  shows  several  dungeons,  and  among  them  one  at  the 
base  of  the  'lion  tower',  where  the  Margrave  Nicholas  III.  confined 
his  faithless  wife  Pariaina  Malatesta  and  his  natural  son  Hugo,  her 
paramour,  before  beheading  them  (May  21st,  1425).  Lord  Byron 
in  his  poem  of  Tarisina'  substitutes  the  name  of  Azo  for  Nicholas  as 
being  more  metrical.  —  The  Sala  del  Consiglio  and  the  adjacent 
Sala  di  Napoli,  in  the  building  of  the  prefecture,  contain  frescoes 
attributed  to  Dosso  Dossi,  representing  wrestling  -  matches  of  the 
ancient  palaestra.  The  Sala  delV  Aurora  (said  to  be  Eleonora's  room) 
contains  a  fine  *Frieze   with   children   (*putti').     Adjacent  is   a 

cabinet  with  three  Bacchanalia,  erroneously  attributed  to  Titian. 

In  the  Oiardini  Pubblici,  on  the  K.W.  side  of  the  castle,  is  an  iiw 
significant  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  (1889). 

Between  the  castle  and  the  cathedral  rises  a  monument  by 
Galetti  to  Oirolamo  Savonarola  (PI.  3),  who  was  born  at  Ferrara 
on  21st  Feb.,  1452  (*in  tempi  corrotti  e  servili  del  vizi  e  del  tiranni 
flagellatore' ;  p.  418).  —  On  the  right ,  farther  on ,  is  the  Palazzo 
del  Municipio  TPl.  D,  4,  5),  the  oldest  residence  of  the  Este  family, 
rebuilt  in  the  l8th  century. 

The  ^Cathedral  (^S.  Giorgio;  PI.  D  5)  has  an  imposing  facade 
with  three  series  of  round  arches,  one  above  the  other,  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  the  Lombard  style.  The  lower  part  of  the 
front  and  the  lateral  facades  date  from  1135 ;  the  upper  part  is  of 
the  13th  cent.,  the  sculptures  mainly  of  the  13th  and  14th.    The 
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projeeting  portal,  enriched  with  sculptureB  and  two  lions,  was  added 

at  a  later  period;  the  reliefs  are  of  an  earlier  date,  some  of  them 

being  probably  by  Nieolaua,  who  also  worked  in  Verona  (p.  215). 
The  fine  Imtebiob,  with  its  aisles  and  doable  transept,  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  facade,  as  it  was  modernised  by  Matzardli  in  1712.  In 
the  2nd  Tbambspt  on  the  right:  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  by  Ouercino 
(mined);  on  the  altar  at  the  back,  Cracifix,  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John, 
St.  George,  and  St.  Maurelius,  five  figures  in  bronze,  by  Niccolb  BaroneelU 
and  Dom.  di  Pari*  (1453-66);  terracotta  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
in  both  transepts  by  Atfonso  LonU>ardi  (repainted).  —  In  the  Choib,  to  the 
right,  Annanciation;  to  the  left,  St.  George,  by  Tura;  above,  Last  Jadg« 
ment,  fresco  by  Bastianino.  6th  altar  to  the  left,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
saints  below,  by  Fr.  Francia  (late  work).  —  8rd  altar  on  the  left,  Madonna 
enthroned  with  saints,  by  Oaro/cUo  (1524).  On  the  right  and  left  of  the 
principal  door,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  fresco,  by  the  same  master  (re- 
touched). —  In  the  rooms  adjoining  the  sacristy,  Oaro/tUo^  Annunciation ; 
PaneUij  Madonna,  with  two  donors;  Oiacomo  da  Siena,  Statue  of  the 
Madonna  (1408). 

At  the  S.  oorner  of  the  cathedral  rises  si  lofty  and  handsome 
Campanile  in  fonr  massive  stories,  erected  in  the  Renaissance  style 
under  Ercole  II.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  Pal.  della  Ragione^  a  Gothic 
brick  building  with  restored  facade ,  erected  in  1315-26,  restored 
in  1840,  and  still  containing  the  courts  of  justice.  —  Adjoining  is 
the  former  church  of  8,  Romano  ^  which  is  now  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed from  view  by  other  buildings,  only  the  graceful  brick  orna- 
mentation of  the  frieze  and  window-arches  being  visible. 

The  Seminario  VeBcovile  (PI.  D,  4,  5) ,  formerly  the  Palazzo 
Trotti,  Via  Cairoli  32,  contains  *Frescoes  by  Oarofalo  in  two  rooms 
on  the  groundfloor  (best  light  about  midday ;  fee  1/2  ^r.). 

The  paintings  (1520)  in  the  1st  Room  (vestibule)  are  much  ii^ured. 
Those  in  the  2nd  Boom  (1519),  though  too  sombre  for  ceiling-paiatings, 
are  artistically  of  great  beauty  and  well-preserved.  David  and  Goliath, 
the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  Prometheus,  etc.,  are  represented.  In  the 
centre  is  an  illusive  painting  of  persons  looking  down  over  a  parapet, 
among  them  a  portrait  of  the  artist.    Tasteful  ornamentation. 

S.  Pa&lo  (PI.  13)  contains  pictures  by  Bonone  and  ScarseUino, 
and  on  the  pillar  to  the  light ,  a  bust  by  Aless.  Vittoria  of  Ant* 
Montecatino,  the  friend  and  minister  of  Alphonso  II. 

The  Univergity  (PI.  D,  E,  5,  6),  with  faculties  of  medicine, 
mathematics,  and  jurisprudence,  now  attended  by  barely  60  stud- 
ents, contains  a  valuable  collection  of  coins,  and  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions  (in  the  court  several  Roman  and  early-Christian  sarco- 
phagi), and  a  Library  of  100,000  vols,  and  1100  MSS. 

Among  the  latter  are  several  cantos  of  the  ^Orlando  Furioso*  in 
Ariosto'i  handwriting,  with  numerous  corrections,  and  a  copy  of  Tas*o*s 
Gerusalemme  Liberata',  also  with  corrections;  letters  and  poems  written 
by  Tasso  in  prison;  OuarinfsV.S.  of  the  *Pastor  Fido' ;  a  number  of  choir- 
books  of  the  13-16th  cent,  with  beautiful  miniatures.  Among  the  printed 
books  are  fifty-two  old  editions  of  Ariosto.  His  monument  was  brought 
here  from  S.  Benedetto  (p.  840)  in  1801. 

S.  Francetoo  (PI.  E,  5),  a  brick  church  in  the  early-Renais- 
sance style,  erected  in  1494  by  Pietro  Benvenutij  is  entirely  covered 
with  domes,  and  each  aisle  is  flanked  with  chapels.    The  frieze  of 
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*putti'  and  foliage  is  "by  Giralamo  da  Carpi,  Ist  Chapel  on  the  left, 
Frescoes  by  Qarofalo^  the  Kiss  of  Judas,  with  the  donors.  The  church 
contains  monuments  of  the  family  of  £ste  and  that  of  Qiamhaitiata 
Pigna^  the  secretary  of  Alphonso  II.  and  rival  of  Tasso  (a  simple  slab, 
outside,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance).  A  famous  echo  here  (under 
the  second  dome  in  the  nave)  answers  sixteen  times  if  awakened 
with  due  energy. 

Santa  Mabia  in  Vado  (PI.  F,  6),  one  of  the  oldest  churches  at 
Ferrara,  but  altered  in  the  early-Renaissance  style  after  1495  by 
Biagio  Rossetti  and  Bartolommeo  Tristani  according  to  plans  by  Er- 
cole  Orandij  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  with  a  flat  ceiling  resting 
on  ten  columns,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome.  It  contains  frescoes 
by  Bonone, 

At  No.  23,  Strada  della  Scandiana,  is  the  Falaszo  Schifanoja 
(PI.  F,  6),  once  a  chateau  of  the  Este  family,  and  now  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  town.  It  was  begun  by  Alberto  d'Este  in  1391,  and 
completed  by  Borso  in  1469.  Over  the  handsome  portal  is  the 
unicorn  from  Borso's  armorial  bearings. 

The  principal  saloon  (1st  floor)  contains  some  celebrated  ^Frefcoest 
completed  about  1470.  Only  seven  of  the  original  twelve  scenes  are 
preserved  and  these  are  much  damaged.  The  finest  are  on  the  E.  wall, 
opposite  the  entrance.  In  the  upper  row  are  the  gods  of  the  months  in 
triumphal  chariots  and  allegorical  representations  of  the  months.  These 
and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  (in  the  middle)  are  by  pupils  of  Cosimo  Tura, 
In  the  lower  row  are  scenes  firom  the  life  of  Borso  and  employments  of 
men  in  the  various  months,  by  Franc.  Costa.  —  The  adjacent  Sala  degli 
Stueehi  {liffl)  is  decorated  with  fine  mouldings  (frieze  and  ceiling)  by 
Dom.  di  Pari*  of  Padua  (fee  Vz-l  fr.). 

To  the  S.  of  iS.  Maria  in  Yado,  in  the  Gorso  Porta  Romana,  is 
the  former  Palazzo  Costabili  or  Palazzo  8crofa  (PI.  F,  7),  now 
known  as  the  Palaszo  Beltrami-Calcagnini.  It  was  erected  forLodo- 
vico  11  Moro,  but  is  uncompleted.  Handsome  court.  On  the  ground- 
floor  to  the  left  are  two  rooms  with  excellent  ceiling-frescoes  by 
Ercole  Grandi:  in  the  first,  prophets  and  sibyls;  in  the  second, 
scenes  from  the  Old  lestament  in  grisaille. 

The  N.  QuA&TBB,  or  'Addizione  Erculea',  built  by  Hercules  I. 
in  the  14th  cent.,  is  traversed  by  two  main  streets,  the  Cor«o  Vittorio 
Emanuele  and  the  Corso  di  Porta  Po  and  di  Porta  Mare.  At  their 
intersection  (PI.  D,  £,  3)  are  situated  four  handsome  palaces ,  the 
finest  of  which  are  the  Renaissance  Palazzo  Prosperi,  or  de^  Leoni^ 
built  about  1500,  with  a  fine  portal  and  admirable  ornamentation, 
and  the  — 

*Palazzo  de'  Diamanti  (PI.  D,  3),  so  called  from  the  peculiar 
facets  of  the  stones  with  which  the  building  is  covered,  a  hand- 
some early-Renaissance  structure,  erected  for  Sigismondo  d'Este  by 
Riagio  Ro$setti  ^  and  completed  in  1567.  It  contains  the  Ateneo 
Civico  and  the  important  *  Civic  Picture  Qallery^  most  of  the  works 
in  which  belong  to  the  School  of  Ferrara;  for  Garofalo,  see  p.  337. 
(Open  daily  10-4,  on  Sun.  &  holidays  12-4,  V2  ^'  i  entrance  to  the 
left  in  the  court;  catalogue  in  preparation.") 
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I.  Boom.    To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  2.  Roeco  Marconi  (not  Palma 
yecehio)y  The  Tribate  Money  (retouched);  18.  Panetti  (master  of  Garofalo), 
Hi.  Paul,  a  fresco ;  17.  Girol.  da  Carpi  (pupil  of  Garofalo),  St.  Catharine; 
16.  Dom,  Tintoretto,  Madonna  del  Bosario.  —  II.  Boom.  11,13.  Pane<M,  Annan- 
ciation^  16.  PeUegrinoJiimario/ModefM(noiLor.  Costa)^  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  SS.  Germinian  and  Jerome  (1509) ;  14.  Chtignola  (?),  St.  Sebastian  (1513), 
—  III.  Boom  (r.):  opposite  the  window,  7,  9.  Cosimo  Tura  (not  Frane.  Co**a)y 
two  round  pictures  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Maurelius ;  18-  Orandf, 
Adoration  of  the  Child*,  20.  Oaro/alo,  8.  l?iccol6  da  Tolentino  celebrating 
mass;  *24.    Tura,  St.  Jerome.    We  now  return  through  the  second  room 
to  the  IV.  Boom  :  4.  Oarofalo,  The  Old  and  New  Testament,  an  allegoric&l 
fresco  from  S.  Andrea.  —  V.  Boom.  2.  Grandi   Piet^;  7.  QarofalOy  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  (in  the  artist's  later  style,  1549).  —  YI.  Boom.  2.  Douo 
Dossi,  John  the  Evangelist  in  Patmos  \  Oaro/alo,  3.  Madonna  del  Pilastro, 
5.   Baising  of  Lazarus    (1532),    6.   Adoration   of  the  Child   (1513;   early 
work  in  Gosta^s  manner;  here  attributed  to  Ortolano),  7.  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  with  a  carnation  (garofalo)  painted  in  the  foreground  by  way  of 
signature  (1537);   9.  Matzolino,  Adoration  of  the  Child  with  SS.  Benedict 
and  Albericus  (the  only  picture  by  this  master  with  large  figures) ;   11. 
CorttllitU,  Madonna  with  saints  and  donors  (1512) ;  12.  Garofalo,  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  —  VII.  Boom.  5.  Guweino,  Decapitation  of  St.  Maurelius  ; 
*9.   Garofalo,  Madonna  among  clouds,  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Francis  of 
Assisi  and  donors  of  the  Sussena  family  below  (one  of  the  finest  pictures 
by  this  master;  1514);  10.  Vitt.  Carpaecio,  Death  of  Mary  (1506);  11.  Grandi, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastiui ;  Garofalo,  15.  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  (1519), 
19.  FUght  into  Egypt.  —  VIII.  Boom.  1.  Dosso  Dossi,  Annunciation;  8.  TV- 
motto    Viti   (more    probably    ErcoU    Grandi),    Assumption    of   St.    Mary 
of  Egypt;   4.    Panetti,   St.   Andrew.    —  IX.  Boom.  Bear-wall,  *6.  Douo 
Doiti,  Altar-piece  in  six  parts,  Madonna  enthroned  with  SS.  Augustine  and 
Sebastian  on  the  left,   and  SS.  Ambrose  and  George  on  the  right,  above 
the  Besurrection,  one  of  the  master^s  finest  works  (ruined  by  retouching) ; 
Garofalo,  4.  Miraculous  resuscitation  on  the  finding  of  the  Cross  (1586), 
3.  Madonna  del  Biposo  (1525);  2.  JMca  Longhi,  Circumcision.  —  X.-XIII. 
Booms  (to  the  right  of  the  entrance):  Modern  pictures  (unimportant). 

In  the  Corso  di  Porta  Po,  a  little  farther  to  the  W.,  is  the  church 
of  8.  Benedetto  (PI.  C,  2,  3) ,  erected  in  1496  - 1553  by  Qiam- 
hattista  and  Alberto  TrUtani,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  supported 
by  pillars,  and  flanked  with  chapels.  The  circular  vaulting  of  the 
nave  is  Interrupted  by  domes.  The  left  transept  contains  some  good 
paintings  by  Scarsellino,  The  monument  of  Ariosto  (p.  338)  was  orig- 
inally here.  The  old  monastery,  now  a  barrack  (keys  at  the  Palazzo 
Gomunale,  not  always  easily  obtained},  Is  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  Scarsellino  and  Dosso  Dossi  (?) ;  that  of  the  ante-chamber  of  the 
refectory  represents  Paradise,  with  saints  and  angels ,  among  whom 
Ariosto  caused  himself  to  be  painted. 

The  simple  House  of  Ariosto  (PI.  0,  D,  2),  which  he  erected 

for  himself  and  occupied  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Via  dell' 

Ariosto  No.  67,  has  been  the  property  of  the  town  since  1811.    It 

bears  the  inscription,  composed  by  the  poet  himself: 

*Parva,  sed  apta  mihi,  sed  nulli  obnozia,  sed  non 
Sordida,  parta  meo  sed  tamen  aere  domu8\ 

A  few  reminiscences  of  Ariosto  are  shown  in  the  interior. 

The  Casa  degli  Ariosti,  near  the  church  of  S.  Maria  di  Bocche, 
once  belonged  to  the  poet's  parents. 

A  Statue  of  Ariosto  by  Vidonl,  on  a  lofty  column  in  the  Piazza 
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Ariostea  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  was  placed  there  In  1833.  In  the  15th  cent, 
ihe  column  was  erected  as  a  monument  to  Hercules  I.,  and  in  1810- 
14  bore  a  statue  of  Napoleon.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Pai. 
Zatti,  and  on  the  W.  side  the  Pal.  BeviUmqua^  the  latter  with  a  fine 
colonnaded  court 

The  church  of  S.  Cristoforo  (PI.  E,  F,  2),  in  the  Campo  Santo, 
formerly  a  Carthusian  monastery,  is  a  handsome  Renaissance  build- 
ing (1498-1553).  The  cemetery  contains  several  tasteful  modern 
monuments. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Rosa  (PI.  0,  D,  3),  in  the  Via 
degli  Annari26,  offtheViaGiardini,  contains  (1st  chapel  to  the  left) 
K  Piet^,  with  eight  painted  terracotta  figures,  by  Guide  Mazzoni. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Anna  (PI.  D.  E,  4)  ia  intereflting  as  the  place 
where  T<isso  was  kept  in  confinement  from  1579  to  1586,  by  order  of  Al- 
phonso  II.,  on  acconnt  of  his  mental  alienation.  A  dungeon  is  shown 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  incarcerated,  with  the  names  of  Byron, 
Lamartine,  and  other  poets  written  on  the  walls.  —  Adjoining  the  hospital  is 
the  Casino  d€i  Negotianti,  formerly  Pal.  Roverella,  erected  in  1508,  with  an  elC' 
gant  Renaissuice  fa9ade  with  terracotta  ornaments.  — At  the  end  of  the  Corso 
della  Oiovecca,  to  the  right,  stands  the  iViZoe^tna,  now  a  school  for  engineers, 
with  the  remains  of  tasteful  decorative  paintinifs  (executed  after  1550). 

In  the  Via  Porta  Somana,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  town,  is  the  tasteful 
little  Beoaissance  church  of  La  Madonnina.  —  Outside  the  Porta  Romana 
(PI.  F,  8;  omn.,  see  p.  33B),  is  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio,  where  Pope 
Eugene  IV.  opened  the  Council  convened  in  1438  with  a  view  to  effect 
a  union  of  the  G^eek  and  Roman  churches,  in  the  presence  of  the  Greek 
Emp.  John  P^lseologus.  This  locality  being  considered  unhealthy,  the  seat 
of  the  Council  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Florence.  The  church  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Bishop  Roverella,  by  Ambrogio  da  Milano  (1475),  some  of 
the  ornaments  executed  in  the  studio  of  ArU.  Rossellino.  The  fine  tower 
was  bhilt  hj  Biagio  Sossetti  (1485). 

Fbom  Fbb&aba  to  Ratenna  ,  461/2  M.,  railway  in  2-2^2  ^irs. 
(fares  8  fr.  40,  5  fr.  90,  3  fr.  80  c).  Chief  intennediate  stations : 
7  M.  Pailarano;  10^/2  M.  Montesanto;  15  M.  Portomaggiore ,  the 
Junction  of  a  branch  yii  Budrio  to  (291/2  M.)  Bologna;  21 V2  M. 
Argenta;^S^/2M,  S.  Biagio;  26  V2  M.  Lavetzola  Q  unction  for  Lugo, 
p.  362);  29  M.  Voltana;  341/2  M.  Alfonsine;  37  M.  Qlorie;  39  M, 
Mezxano.  —  461/2  M.  Ravenna,  see  p.  363. 

Railway  from  Ferrara  to  Sutzara,  see  p.  226. 

51.    Bologna. 

Xain  Railway  Station,  outside  the  Porta  Oalliera  (PI.  D,  E,  1 1  *Raa, 
Rettaurant^  D.  incl.  wine  SVs  Mt  for  the  lines  Milan-Bologna-Pistoja- Flor- 
ence (RB.  45,  62),  Modena-Mantua-Verona  (R.  88),  Ferrara-Padua^Yen- 
ice  (BR.  49,  o9),  Castelbolognese-Bayenna  (B.  53),  and  Castelbolognese- 
Faenza-Florence  (B.  54).  Town-office  in  the  post-office  building  (p.  842), 
Piazza  del  Nettuno.  —  Secondary  Station ,  outside  the  Porta  S.  Vitale  (PI. 
H,  3),  for  the  above-mentioned  branch-line  to  Budrio  and  Portomaggiore. 

Hotels.  *HdTKL  Bbdn  and  Pension  Suisbb  (PI.  a;  G,  4),  in  the  Pal- 
azzo Malvasia,  Via  Ugo  Bassi.  an  old  established  house,  with  lift,  B.  2Vt-5, 
A.  1,  L.  »/«-l,  B.  IVi,  d^.i.  3V«,  D.  5,  pens.  10-12,  omnibus  1  fr. ;  •H6tkl  d'Italib 
(PI.  d;  D,  4),  cor.  of  Via  Ugo  Bassi  and  Via  Pietrafitta,  with  lift  and  ateam 
heat,  B.  from  2Va,  L.  V**  A.  V4,  B.  iVa,  d^j.  3,  D.  4Va,  omn.  1  fr.j 
•PXI.1.BQBIN0  (PI.  C)  D,4),  Via  Ugo  Bassi  7,  B.,  L.,  k  A.  2Vs-3,  B.  1,  d^j.  2.2i/s, 
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D.  3Vt-*,  pens.  8,  omn.  Vs^-  —  *ALh.  Fossati-Spatz  (PI.  e;  E,  2),  Via  dell* 
Indipendenza  65,  B,  L.,  A  A.  from  2  fr. ;  Stella  d^Italia  e  Aquila  Keba 
(PJ  f  5  E,  4),  Via  Bizzdli,  with  a  good  restaurant.  —  Less  pretentious:  Trb 
Re  (PI.  h ;  E,  4),  Qdattbo  Pelleghini  (PI  g;  E,  4),  both  in  the  Via  Bizsoll; 
CoMMEBCio  (PI  i;  E,  4),  Via  degli  Orefici;  Alb.  Boma  (PI  k;  D  5),  Via 
Azeglio  11 ;  Tbe  Zucchette,  Via  Canapa  2  (PL  E,  4),  with  a  frequented  trat- 
toria, plain.  —  Thi'  cookery  of  Bologna  has  long  been  famous. 

Caf^a.  Central  Bar ,  Piazza  del  Nettuno  (cor.  of  Via  Fgo  Bassi  and 
Via  deir  Indipendenza),  much  frequented  in  the  evening;  PavaglUme^  Piazza 
Oalvani,  luncheons*,  Cafidei  8ervi,  Via  Mazzini,  an  elegant  establishment; 
Cafi  del  Corso^  Via  Santo  Stefano,  luncheon.  —  Confectioner:  Majani^ 
Via  Ugo  Bassi. 

Beer  Houaea  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Ceniral  Bar,  see  above  (Munich  beer); 
Stella  dTItaliay  see  above,  Gratz  beer;  also  at  the  above-named  caf^.  — 
Native  beer :  Birreria  Ronzani  or  Leoncino,  Via  degli  Orefici;  Birreria  Be- 
letti^  with  g<^od  restaurant,  open-air  establishment  in  summer,  outside  the 
Porta  Azeglio. 

Foat  Offloe  in  the  Palazzo  Comunale  (PL  80;  D,  4),  Piazza  del  Kettnno. 
— Telegraph  Offtee  (PI.  31 ;  Dn4),  on  the  groundfloor  of  the  Palazzo  Comunale, 
entrance  in  the  Via  Ugo  Bassi. 

Cabe.  Per  drive,  within  the  town,  */i  fr. ;  first  Vs  b'*  1  f'*)  each  follow- 
ing Vs  ^^'  */*  ^^-  i  ^o  or  from  the  station  1  fr. ;  small  articles  of  luggage 
25  c,  trunk  50  c.  To  the  Giardini  Margherita  and  the  Campo  Santo  2  fr. 
per  hour.  Between  10  p.m.  (in  winter  9  p.m.)  and  5  (or  6)  a.m.  50  c. 
more  in  each  case. 

Tramway  from  the  Piazza  del  Nettuno  and  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Em- 
anuele  (PL  E,  4,  5)  to  the  Railway  Station  and  all  the  principal  town- 
gates  (comp.  the  Plan;  fare  10  c,  with  'correspondance'  15  c.)-  Another 
line  runs  to  the  Campo  Santo  (p.  360). 

Steam  Tramwaya.  1.  From  the  Piazza  Malpighi  (PL  C,  4),  by  the  Porta 
Saragozza  to  Melaneello  (1st  class  20,  2nd  class  15  c.)  and  to  Casalecchio^ 
both  at  the  foot  of  the  Madonna  di  S.  Luca  (p.  360),  and  to  Bazzano  and 
Vignola.  —  2.  From  a  point  about  5(X)  yds.  outside  the  Porta  Galliera,  to 
the  N.  to  (l'/«  br.)  Pieve  di  Cento ,  whence  there  is  a  diligence  to,  Cenio^ 
comp.  p.  335.  —  3.  To  the  N.E.  to  Malalbergo  vii  Barieella. 

Batha.  *  Villa  Rosa  ('Casa  di  Salute'),  outside  the  Porta  Castiglione; 
Bagni  di  8.  Luda,  Via  Castiglione  43 ;  Bagni  Nuovi  del  Reno,  Via  S.  Felice. 

Theatrea.  Tedtro  Comunale  (PL  60;  F,  4),  erected  by  Bibbiena  in  1756, 
performances  from  Oct  till  the  middle  of  Dec;  Contavalli  (PL  61;  F,  3), 
established  in  1814  in  the  former  church  of  the  Carmelites ;  del  Corso  (PL  62 ; 
F,  5);  Eleonora  Diue^  formerly  BruneUi  (PL  64;  F,  6),  etc.  The  Arena  del 
Sole  is  a  large  open-air  theatre,  where  in  summer  daily  performances  take 
place  with  the  best  dramatic  artists  of  Italy.  —  Cafi-Chantani  Oenesini,  Via 
deir  Indipendenza  28.  —  Open-aib  Concebt  every  Sunday,  1.30-3  p.m.,  in 
the  Piazza  Galvani,  at  the  back  of  S.  Petronio;  in  summer  in  the  Giar- 
dini Margherita  (p.  859).  —  The  Giuoco  del  Pallone,  or  ball-game,  in 
the  Arena  del  Pallone  (PL  65;  E,  F,  2),  always  attracts  spectators  in  sum- 
mer (charge  for  admission;  comp.  the  bills). 

Shopa.  The  best  are  in  the  arcades  of  the  Via  deir  Archiginnasio 
from  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  on,  and  in  the  Via  Rizzoli,  Via  Ugo  Baasi, 
etc.  —  Photographs:  P.  Poppi^  Via  d' Azeglio  19  and  in  the  Hotel  Brun 
(p.  341) ;  at  the  Colomba ,  Logge  del  Pavaglione.  —  Booksellers :  Libreria 
Treves  (  Virano),  Via  Farini ;  Zanichelli,  under  the  arcades,  to  the  E.  of  S. 
Petronio.  —  Perfumes :  P.  Bortolotti^  Casatnorafi,  both  in  the  Via  deir  Archi- 
ginnasio.—  Specialities  of  Bologna  are  TagVaUUe,  also  Tortellini  or  Ca- 
pelletii  (rolled  maccaronl  filled  with  meat,  for  soup)  and  Salami  op  Mor- 
iadella  (Bologna  sausage).  Bologna  soap  and  liqueurs  (bibite)  are  also 
esteemed.  —  Kewspapebs.    II  Resto  del  Carlino;  OazzeUa  delV  Emilia. 

TT.  8.  Conaular  Agent,  Cav,  Dr.  Carlo  Gardini,  Via  Barberia  7. 

Bankers.  Cavazza,  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele ;  Qavarutzi,  Piazza  Nettuno ; 
Danca  Popolare  di  Credito. 

English  Ohuroh  Seryioe  in  the  Hdtel  Brun  from  March  to  May  and  from 
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the  end  of  Sept.  to  the  end  of  November.  —  Italian  Protestant  Churchy 
Via  del  Carbon e. 

Church  Feitivali.  On  the  Sat.  before  Ascension  Bay  the  picture  of 
the  Madonna  di  S.  Luca  (p.  360)  is  carried  in  solemn  procei>sion  to  the 
cathedral  of  S.  Pietro,  and  on  the  following  Wed.  to  S.  Petronio.  On 
Ascension  Day  it  is  brought  hack  in  similar  style  to  its  ordinary  resting- 
place.  —  The  Festa  deW  Adohbo^  with  processions  of  children,  takes  place 
in  the  various  parish-churches  on  the  !2nd,  drd,  and  4th  Sun.  of  June. 

Priacipal  Attractions  (iVz-S  days).  Ist  day:  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele, 
♦S.  Petronio,  •S.  Domenico,  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  'S.  Stefano,  Mercanzia, 
*Mu8eo  Givico;  in  the  afternoon,  excursion  to  8.  Michele  in  Bosco,  or  to 
the  ^Madonna  di  S.  Luca.  —  2nd  Day:  *8.  Giacomo  Maggiore,  S.  Cecilia; 
*Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti.  If  time  remains,  the  University,  the  Palaces 
Bacciocchi,  Bevilacqua.  Fava,  and  Sampieri,  and  the  Via  Mazzini  may  be 
visited  and  some  time  devoted  to  the  Giardini  Margherita  and  the  Certosa. 

Bologna  (165  ft.),  witli  105,700  Inhab.,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  important  towns  in  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  Emilia ,  Is  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  base  of  the  Apennines,  between  the  RenOy 
the  Aposa^  and  the  Savena.  It  possesses  a  venerable  and  cel- 
ebrated university,  whence  the  inscription  on  old  coins  ^Bononia 
docet\  and  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  5th  army  corps.  The  narrow  streets  and  lofty  arcades,  the  nu- 
merous old  palaces,  and  the  venerable  churches  surmounted  by 
quaint-looking  towers ,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  place.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  2°Fahr.  lower  than 
that  of  Florence.    Drinking-water  is  brought  to  the  town  by  the 

aqueduct  mentioned  at  p.  361. 

The  town  was  founded  by  the  Etruscans,  and  named  Felstna,  but  was 
afterwards  conquered  by  the  Gallic  Boii,  and  by  them  called  Bononia. 
In  the  Punic  War  it  espoused  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  after  which,  B.C. 
189,  it  was  converted  into  a  Boman  colony,  a  little  before  Parma  and 
Mutina  (Modera),  by  the  consul  C.  Lselius,  and  as  such  was  a  place  of 
very  great  importance.  Under  the  Empire  it  was  even  occasionally  the 
residence  of  the  monarchs  themselves.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
Greek  Exarchate,  and  then  to  the  Lombards  and  Franks.  Charlemagne 
constituted  Bologna  a  free  town  (whence  its  motto  '•Lihertai'\  and  its 
commerce  and  prosperity  rapidly  increased.  The  Universitt,  said  to  have 
been  originally  founded  in  the  5th  cent.,  acquired  a  European  reputation 
as  a  School  of  Jurisprudence,  under  JrneriuSy  who  introduced  the  study  of 
Boman  law  about  1088,  and  his  successors,  the  *Glossatores\  Students 
streamed  to  it  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Italy  but  also  from  the  countries 
of  the  North.  In  the  12-i3th  cent,  their  number  was  generally  3-5000 
and  in  1262  it  is  said  to  have  attained  to  nearly  10,000.  The  study  of  med- 
icine and  philosophy  was  introduced  at  a  later  period,  and  a  theological 
faculty  was  established  by  Pope  Innocent  YI.  The  anatomy  of  the  human 
frame  was  first  taught  here  in  the  14th  cent. ,  and  galvanism  was  disco- 
versd  here  by  Jos.  Oalvani  in  1789.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  uni- 
vereity  of  Bologna  has  numbered  women  among  its  professors.  Thus,  in 
the  14th  cent.,  Novella  d^Andrea^  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  concealed  by  a  curtain  during  her  lectures;  at  a  subse- 
quent period  Laura  Bassi  (d.  1778;  mathematics  and  physical  science), 
Mme.  Mazzolini  (anatomy),  and  more  recently  (1794-1817)  Clotilda  Tam- 
broni  (Greek). 

Bologna  acted  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  contests  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  and  allied  itself  with 
the  Pope  against  Emp.  Frederick  II.  In  a  sanguinary  encounter  at 
Fossalta,  in  May,  1249,  King  Emio^  son  of  the  Emperor,  was  captured  by 
the  Bolognese,  and  kept  in  confinement  by  them  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
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(22  years,  p.  845).  He  was  the  foander  of  the  family  of  the  Bentii>ogUy 
afterwards  so  powerful,  who  after  protracted  feuds  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  papal  throne.  During  several  centuries  the  town  was  the  scene 
of  theparty-struggles  of  the  Bentivogli,  Visconti,  and  other  families,  untO 
in  1606  Pope  Julius  II.  incorporated  it  with  the  States  of  the  Church. 
In  1515  the  interview  of  Pope  Leo  X.  with  Francis  I.  of  France  took 
place  at  Bologna,  and  in  1529,  1530,  and  1532  those  of  Clement  VII.  with 
Emp.  Charles  V.  Here,  too,  the  Council  of  Trent  held  a  meeting  in  1547. 
In  1796  Bologna  was  annexed  to  the  ^Cisalpine  Republic*  by  Napoleon :  in 
1815  it  again  became  subject  to  the  States  of  the  Church;  in  1831  and  1849 
revolutions  broke  out ,  and  in  1859  the  town  finally  united  itself  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  the  History  of  Art  Bologna  did  not  attain  to  any  distinction  tin 
a  comparatively  late  period.  In  the  Gothic  era  it  at  length  became  am- 
bitious of  possessing  within  its  walls  the  largest  church  in  Italy.  To 
this  ambition  it  was  indebted  for  8.  Petronio,  which,  had  it  been  com- 
pleted, would  have  surpassed  in  size  all  the  other  cathedrals  in  Italy. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  remained  a  torso,  and  gave  rise  to  innu- 
merable disputes.  The  Eablt  Rbnaissancb  style  is  abundantly  represented 
here.  The  Palatial  EdificeSy  constructed  of  brick,  with  their  ground 
floors  opening  in  arcades  towards  the  street,  impart  a  peculiar  charm  to 
the  town.  Baldassare  Peituti  (1481-1586),  the  famous  Sienese  architect, 
lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  Bologna. 

ScuLPTDBE  was  chicfly  practised  by  foreign  masters.  Thus,  as  early 
as  the  Idth  cent.,  pupils  of  Niecolb  Pitano  were  engaged  to  embellish  the 
tomb  of  S.  Domenico  \  the  reliefs  on  the  principal  portal  of  S.  Petronio 
were  executed  by  Jacopo  delta  Querda  of  Siena,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Renaissance  sculpture.  Even  Michael  AngelOy  when  a  fugitive  from  Florence 
after  the  banishment  of  the  Medici  (1494),  found  occupation  in  the  charch 
of  S.  Domenico.  When  he  secretly  left  Rome  in  1*^.,  owing  to  hia  on* 
willingness  to  undertake  the  task  of  painting  the  Sistine  Chapel,  proposed 
to  him  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  it  waa  at  Bologna  that  the  reconciliation  was 
effected.  The  bronze  statue  of  the  pope,  executed  by  Kichael  Angelo  for 
the  facade  of  S.  Petronio  (p.  345),  was  destroyed  soon  after  it  was  erected. 
TrU)olo  was  likewise  employed  here.  Of  the  Upper  Italian  masters,  who 
are  well  represented  at  Bologna,  Alfonso  Lcmhardi,  or  properly  OittadeUa 
of  Lucca  (1488-1537),  holds  the  highest  rank.  Bologna  was  also  the  birtik- 
place  of  Properzia  de'' Rossi  (1490-1530) ,  one  of  the  few  women  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  sculpture. 

In  the  province  of  Paivtiko  we  are  struck  by  Bologna''s  close  connec> 
tion  with  the  School  of  Ferrara,  due  probably  to  the  dearth  of  impor> 
tuit  native  masters  (comp.  p.  350).  The  first  Bolognese  master  who  attained 
more  than  a  local  reputation  was  Francesco  Franeia  (1450-1517),  the  gold- 
smith, who  owed  much  to  Lorenzo  Costa  of  Ferrara.  In  the  devotion  and 
gracefulness  of  his  female  figures  he  almost  rivals  Perugino,  as  well  sis  ia 
his  portraits.  Franeia,  like  Costa,  must  be  judged  by  his  easel-paintings 
(in  6.  Giacomo  Haggiore,  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  Accademia),  not  by  his 
frescoes,  in  which  both  are  far  inferior  to  their  Florentine  contemporaries. 
Timoieo  Ft«,  a  pupil  of  Franeia,  is  mentioned  at  Urbino.  as  RaphaeTs 
first  master.  With  Franeeseo'a  son  Oiacomo  Franeia^  for  a  time  influenced 
by  the  Venetian  school,  begins  a  period  of  decline,  which  was  not  arrested 
even  by  Raphael's  infiuence,  represented  in  Bologna  by  Bartol.  Rame^hi^ 
sumamed  Bagnacavallo  (d.  1542),  and  Innoeenzo  da  Imdla  (d.  1550?). 
Bologna  attained  its  greatest  importance  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 
The  mannerism  into  which  Italian  painting  had  gradually  lapsed,  was 
resisted  by  the  Eclbctics,  whose  style  was  mainly  introduced  by  Lo- 
dovieo  Carraeei  (1556-1619).  In  teaching  at  his  academy  he  inculcated  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  elements  of  art,  a  comprehensive  education,  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  great  masters.  The  school  was  afterwards  carried 
on  by  his  cousins  AgosUno  (1558-1601)  and  Ann^bdle  Carraeei  (ISeO-iOW), 
the  last  of  whom  in  particular  possessed  a  refined  sense  of  colour,  derel- 
?A%*  ?J*^®^®*^*y  ®^  Correggio.  To  this  school  belonged  also  Omdo  Rem 
(t574rl642),  DomenicMno  iDomenieo  Zan^ieri;  1581-1641),  and  Frame,  Albemd 
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(1578-1660),  who  exercised  a  great  inflaence  on  Italian  art  in  the  17th 
cent.,  and  effected  a  temporary  revival  of  good  taste.  They  afterwards 
came  into  collision  with  the  naturalists,  chiefly  at  Rome  and  ITaples,  bat 
at  Bologna  their  sway  was  undisputed. 

The  centre  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the  •Piazza  Vittomo 
Emantjblb  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  formerly  Piazza  Maggiore,  and  the  Piazza 
DKL  Nbttuko  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  which  lie  at  right  angles  to  one  another 
and  together  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  town-squares  in  Italy. 
In  thp  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  rises  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Victor 
JEmmanuel  IL ,  in  bronze,  by  Monteverde,  erected  in  1888.  The  king 
is  represented  in  the  act  of  leading  the  Sardinian  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Solferino  (p.  186).  The  Piazza  del  Nettuno  is  adorned  with  a 
*Fountain  by  Laurati ,  one  of  the  most  effective  works  of  the  late 
Renaissance,  erected  in  1564-66.  The  bronze  statue  of  Neptune 
(over  8ft.  high),  the  Tutti',  and  the  dolphins  were  executed  by 
Oiov.  da  Bologna  (Jean  Boullogne,  see  p.  421). 

To  the  W.  is  situated  the  Palazzo  Comimale  or  Palazzo  del 
Oovemo  (PI.  D,  4,  5),  begun  in  1290  and  restored  in  1876-88.  It  is 
adorned  with  a  Madonna  on  the  facade  by  Niccolh  deW  Area  (d.  1494) 
and  a  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  (Buoncompagni  of  Bologna) 
by  Menganti.  The  grand  staircase  in  the  interior  was  designed  by 
Bramante  (1509);  the  galleries  and  halls  are  decorated  with  fres- 
coes ;  a  colossal  sitting  figure  of  Hercules  (in  plaster)  in  the  hall 
of  that  name ,  by  Alfonso  Lombardi ;  in  the  Sala  Farnese  a  statue 
of  Paul  in.,  etc. 

Opposite,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Nettuno,  is  the  Pal- 
azzo del  PodesU  (PI.  29;  E,  4),  now  the  town  hall,  of  1201,  partly 
restored  by  Fieravante  Fieravanti  after  a  fire  in  1425.  Here,  the 
young  and  poetically-gifted  King  Enzio  was  kept  a  prisoner  by  the 
Bolognese,  but  was  solaced  by  his  attachment  to  the  beautiful 
Lucia  Vendagoli ,  from  whom  the  Bentivoglio  family  is  descended. 
The  great  hall  is  called  after  him  Sala  del  Re  Enzio.  The  conclaTO 
for  the  election  of  Pope  John  XXHI.  was  held  here  in  1410.  —  The 
adjoining  Portico  de'  Banchi,  erected  by  Vignola  in  1562  and 
restored  in  1888,  is  chiefly  used  for  shops. 

In  the  adjoining  Via  degli  Orefici  is  the  Palazzo  Comelio  Lambertino 
(PI.  E,  4,  6),  by  Baldassare  Pei-uzzi.  —  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Vita 
(PL  \i\  E,  o)  contains  an  oratory,  to  the  right  of  tbe  choir,  in  which  is  a 
Fietk,  a  terracotta  group  by  Nice.  delV  Arca^  and,  in  an  upper  room,  to 
the  left,  a  Death  of  the  Virgin,  a  terracotta  group  by  Al/onso  Lombardi 
(1519).  —  In  the  Via  dblle  Asss,  on  the  right,  are  the  Palcuzo  Ifares- 
calchi  (PI.  D,  4),  erected  by  Dom.  Tibaldi,  and  containing  some  frescoes 
by  Lod.  Carracci  and  Guido  Beni,  and  the  Palazzo  Montpensier.  —  The 
handsome  neighbouring  church  of  S.  Salvatobs  (PL  22\  D,  5)  was  rebuilt 
by  Magenta  in  1603.  1st  chapel  to  the  left,  Oaro/alo^  Zacharias,  St.  John, 
and  saints;  8rd  chapel  (1.)  Innocenzo  da  Imola^  Chnst  and  four  saints; 
left  transept,  Tiarini^  Nativity. 

In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  we  obserye 
the  unfinished  facade  of  — 

*S.Petronio(Pl.E,  5),  the  largest  church  in  the  town  and  dedi- 
cated to  its  patron-saint ,  begun  in  emulation  of  the  cathedral  of 
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Floreiif€  In  the  Tuscan-Gothic  style  in  1390  from  a  desi^  by  An- 
tonio Vhtcenti,  hut  never  completed  (comp.  pp.  344,  444).  The 
projected  length  was  upwards  of  600  ft.,  and  donhle  aisles  to  hoik 
naTe  and  choii  and  an  octagonal  dome  rising  above  the  centre  be- 
tween fonr  towers  were  to  be  erected.  The  work  was  discontinued 
in  1659,  when  the  nave  and  aisles  as  far  as  the  transept  only  were 
completed,  and  they  are  now  terminated  by  an  apse  of  the  breadth 
of  the  nave.  Length  384  ft.,  breadth  with  the  chapels  156  ft  The 
nave  is  132  ft  high  and  47  ft  broad ;  its  pointed  Tanlting  is  support- 
ed by  twelve  pillars.  The  aisles,  lower  and  about  half  as  broad,  are 
flanked  with  still  lower  chapels.  Below  the  vaulting  of  the  nave  are 
small  round-arch  windows.  The  ^Sculptures  of  the  principal  en- 
trance are  by  Jaeopo  della  Querela:  on  the  pilasters  in  front,  scenee 
from  Genesis;  above  the  door,  Life  of  Christ;  in  the  pediment,  Ma- 
donna with  two  saints;  also  statues  ofprophets  (1425-38).  The  sculp- 
tures of  the  side-doors  are  by  Nieeolb  Tribolo  (1525)  and  others. 

Over  the  principal  entrance  a  bronre  statue  of  Pope  Jnlios  11.  irith 
the  keys  and  a  sword  in  his  left  hand,  by  Michael  Angela  (p.  344),  w^aa 
placed  in  1606^  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  populace  three  years  later, 
and  sold  as  old  metal  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  used  it  in  casting  a 
piece  of  ordnance  (^Giuliano'^. 

The  Interior,  which  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Dnomo  at  Florence 
in  its  beantifnl  proportions  and  abundant  overhead  lighting,  is  adorned 
with  numerous  sculptures  and  pictures.  Most  of  the  chapels  are  enclosed 
by  handsome  marble  screens,  dating  from  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  cen- 
turies. 1st  Chapel  on  the  right:  altar-piece  (God  the  Father  with  angels) 
by  Oiaeoma  Francia  (1518;  the  ma8ter''8  earliest  work);  2nd  Chapel  (r.)  fres- 
coes of  the  year  1417.  4th  Chapel :  Fine  stained  glass  by  Jacob  of  Ulm  (15tb 
cent.).  6th  Chapel:  altar-piece,  St.  Jercme.  by  Frame.  Cossa.  8th  Chapel: 
good  inlaid  stalls  by  Fra  Baffcule  da  Brescia.  9th  Chapel  (di  S.  Antonio) : 
Statue  of  the  saint,  an  early  work  of  Sansovino^  and  the  eight  Miracles 
wrought  by  him,  in  grisaUle,  by  Cfirolamo  da  Trevifo;  fine  stained  glass 
from  designs  by  Pellegrino  Tihaldi.  11th  Chapel :  Assumption  of  Mary,  a 
high-relief,  the  lower  part  by  NUcolb  Tribolo;  the  two  angels  by  his  pnpil 
Propertia  de*  Rossi ;  opposite  to  it  is  a  Pietk  by  Tineenzo  Onofri. 

Under  the  canopy  of  the  Cboib.  Charles  V.  was  crowned  emperor 
by  Pope  Clement  YII.  on  24th  Feb.,  1530,  this  being  the  last  occasion  on 
which  a  German  emperor  was  crowned  in  Italy. 

N.  Aisle.  The  Cappklla  Bacciocchi  (5th  from  the  altar)  contains 
the  monument  of  Princess  Elisa  Bacciocchi  (d.  1820) ,  grand-duchess  of 
Tuscany  and  sister  of  Napoleon ,  and  of  her  husband  Felix ;  opposite  to 
it,  that  of  two  of  her  chUdren ,  groups  in  marble  by  the  two  FranuonL 
Chrer  the  altar  a  Madonna  by  Lorenzo  Costa  (1492),  by  whom  the  stained 
glass  windows  were  also  designed.  By  the  pillar  to  the  right  of  the  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Ces.  Nacci,  by  Vine.  Onofri  (ra.  1480).  7th  Chapel : 
Annunciation  in  two  picture?,  perhaps  after  a  cartoon  by  Francia ;  a  St.  Se- 
bastian in  the  centre,  by  an  unknown  Ferrarese  master;  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  in  the  style  of  Fr.  Cossa.  Fine  carved  stalls  by  Qiae.  d^  Marchi 
(1494).  8th  Chapel,  the  oldest  in  the  church,  consecrated  in  1392,  eon- 
tains  frescoes  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent  ;  Adoration  of  the  Ma^, 
with  Paradise  and  Hell  to  the  left,  recalling  Dante^s  poem;  altar  with 
sculptures  in  marble,  and  stained  glass  by  Jacob  of  Ulm  (?),  also  worthy 
of  note.  Between  this  and  the  9th  chapel  are  two  clocks  manufactured 
by  Fomasini  in  1758 ,  one  of  which  gives  the  solar,  the  other  the  mean 
time.  Gn  the  pavement  of  this  aisle  is  the  meridian-line  drawn  by  the 
astronomer  Oian  Dotnenieo  Cassini  in  1653  and  renewed  by  Eustaekio  Za- 
notti  in  1776. 
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The  small  Mnieo  di  San  Fetronio,  in  the  former  Fabbriceria  (work- 
shop), at  the  end  of  the  N.  aisle,  also  deserves  a  visit  (open  daily,  10-3; 
adm.  25  c.;  catalogue  25c.).  —  Boom  I.  On  ihe  walls,  fifty  designs  and 
sketches  for  the  facade,  hj  Bold.  Peruzzi,  Oiulio  Romano^  Vignola.  Palladia^ 
and  other  masters  of  the  16-17th  cent.;  also  two  copies  (Nos.  7,  8)  of  a 
drawing  by  Dom.  da  Varignana  (1518),  after  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
facade  was  exe<-uted  (1556  et  seq.)*  In  the  middle  is  a  wooden  model  of 
the  church  (IB'h  cent.).  Over  the  fire-place,  a  Madonna  and  Saints,  in 
the  style  of  Marco  Zoppo.  —  Koom  II  contains  the  relics  of  the  church 
trea.inry  plundered  by  the  French  in  1796.  In  Case  1  are  vestments  of  the 
17-18ih  centuries.  In  Case  2  are  shrines  and  other  church-vessels  of  the 
13-18th  cent.,  including  an  ivory  reliquary  of  St.  Innocent  (14th  cent.;  No.  53), 
a  pax  with  the  death  of  St.  Sebastian  (15th  cent.;  No.  83),  and  a  large  ivory 
reliquary  ("No.  63;  772  ft.  high),  adorned  with  lapis  lazuli  and  other  costly 
stones  and  with  scenes  from  the  Passion  in  bronze-gilt  (17-18th  cent.).  The 
lower  part  of  Case  3  contains  the  choir-books  of  S.  Petronio ,  made  in 
1473-1544;  above  are  compositions  by  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Palestrina^  and  others. 

To  the  S.E.  lies  the  *l[nseo  Civico  (PI.  27  j  E,  5),  in  the 
Palazzo  Oalvani,  Via  dell'  Archlginnaslo  2  (entrance  under  the 
Portici  del  Pavaglione).  Adm.  daily  9-4  (Nov.  to  March  10-3),  1  fr., 
Sun.  10-2  free  j  catalogue  1  fr.  The  obliging  custodian,  Giov.  Szedlo, 
speaks  English.   Labels  are  attached  to  the  chief  objects. 

We  pass  through  the  Vestibule,  containing  a  few  Roman  monuments 
and  two  tombs  from  the  Certosa  (to  the  right,  the  ticket-office),  and  enter 
the  tastefully  -  restored  Coubt  of  the  old  Ospedale  delta  MorU  (1450),  in 
which  the  ancient  and  medieeval  inscriptions  are  preserved.  —  A  small 
room  CNo.  IV),  in  the  farther  corner  to  the  left,  contains  Roman  remains 
found  in  Bologna.  Hence  we  enter  the  Museo  del  Risorffimento ,  with  re- 
miniscences of  Murat  and  the  Italian  War  of  Independence.  —  In  a  second 
court  fine  terracotta  ornaments  of  the  14-16th  centuries.  —  The  other 
rooms  of  the  groundfloor  contain  the  Aechives  (entr.  from  the  side-street 
between  the  Museo  Civico  and  the  Archiginnasio ;  archivist.  Prof.  Malagola). 

The  IJppEB  Floob  contains  the  Mnseo  d'Antichitk  (director.  Prof.  Brizio) 
and  the  Museo  Medioevale  (director,  Dr.  Frati).  —  Room  I  (r.) :  Relics  of 
the  primitive  dwellers  in  caves  and  lake- villages  in  the  province  of  Bologna, 
consisting  of  implements  ot  flint  and  bone,  bones  showing  marks  of  saw- 
ing, earthenware,  etc.  Adjacent  is  a  room  containing  antiquities  found 
in  other  provinces  of  Italy  and  in  foreign  countries.  —  We  pass  through 
Room  II  into  Rooms  III-V,  containing  Egyptian  antiquities;  in  Boom  III, 
steles,  in  the  centre  a  limestone  statue  of  a  kneeling  youth.  Room  IV: 
Mummies  and  mummy-coffins,  statuettes  of  gods  in  bronze,  wood,  and 
enamel.  Room  V:  Limestone  reliefs  with  scenes  from  domestic  life:  ba- 
salt statuette  of  King  Nefer-hotep  (about  2000  B.  C.) ,  papyrus-leaves,  and 
(in  the  centre  cabinet,  upper  shelf)  two  gilded  scarabcei  with  the  cartouche 
of  King  Ramses  III.  (14th  cent.  B.C.).  — Room  VI:  Grseco- Roman  antiqui- 
ties. In  the  middle :  ♦•Head  of  Athena  (without  helmet),  of  the  time  of 
Phidias,  an  admirably  preserved  copy  of  a  bronze  original;  B,  Antique 
gold  ornaments,  silver  vessels,  drinking  cups  (the  second  from  the  left 
especially  noteworthy),  Attic  lecythi  with  designs  on  a  white  ground; 
D,  Glass  vessels,  Attic  vases  (the  lecythi  to  the  left,  above,  especially 
TQOticeable) ;  *E,  Greek  portrait-head,  bearded.  At  the  wall  on  the  left:  N, 
terracottas;  F,  G,  Greek  and  Italic  vases.  By  the  window-wall  (right): 
A,  H-M,  Sculptures,  the  best  (both  under  M)  being  a  Greek  tomb  relief  of 
a  woman  standing,  and  the  '''Fragment  of  a  relief,  bearing  a  ram  and  a 
hand.  —  Room  VII.  Less  important  sculptures.  —  Room  VIII:  Products  of 
ancient  Italic  art-industry :  C,  B,  I,  black  *Vasi  di  bucchero* ;  E,  buckles 
(*Fibul8e''),  mirrors  with  designs  and  reliefs;  in  the  centre.  A,  terracotta 
statuettes  and  cinerary  urns.  In  a  case  by  the  window :  Etruscan  bronze 
helmet;  statuette  of  a  warrior  with  a  similar  helmet;  copy  of  a  similar 
helmet  at  Turin.  —  Room  IX:   Roman  antiquities:  I,  lamps,  glasses;  H, 
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bronxe  weights,  acales,  keya,  spoons,  bells,  rings,  et«.;  in  the  centre.  B, 
lamps,  Aretine  vessels,  bronzes,  iTory  earrings  of  the  Christian  period. 

Boom  X  contains  the  most  important  objects  of  the  collection,  in- 
elnding  the  results  of  the  systematic  excaTations  lately  carried  on  in  and 
aronnd  Bologna.  These  consist  of  (on  the  right)  early  Italic  yases  (the 
oldest  with  scratched  or  engrared  patterns,  those  of  a  later  date  with  stamp- 
ed ornaments),  bronses,  iTory,  and  (on  the  left)  monuments  of  the  Etruscan 
period,  steles  with  reliefs  and  a  few  complete  'Orares,  and  numberless 
smaller  articles,  the  whole  affording  an  excellent  surrey  of  the  successive 
degrees  of  culture  through  which  the  inhabitants  of  Felsina  (see  p.  343)  or 
Bononia  passed.  The  cabinets  A  to  D  (in  the  middle),  O  to  T  (rear-wall), 
and  y  (to  the  right  of  the  enhance)  contain  the  earliest  objects  (UmbrioM 
Period);  in  B  and  C  are  rarious  small  ivory  articles,  which  indicate  inter- 
course with  nations  beyond  the  sea.  There  are  still  more  of  these  in  D, 
which  also  contains  Phoenician  enamelled  scarabsei.  The  earliest  finds  of 
the  Etruican  Period  are  by  the  window-wall  (and  in  Room  II).  In  front  of 
the  3rd  window  (case  on  the  right),  a  bronse  vessel  with  a  sacrifice  and 
procession,  found  in  the  Certosa;  in  front  of  the  4th  window  (case  V),  gold 
and  silver  objects  (5^th  cent.  B.  (3).  In  E-O  (middle)  are  vessels  of  bronse, 
bone,  gla9s,  and  Oreek  vases  of  the  fifth  cent,  (imported,  like  the 
vases  of  the  5  6th  cent,  in  I-M,  by  the  rear-wall).  *H.  Objects  found  in 
an  Etruscan  tomb,  including  a  fine  Attic  amphora  (with  design  represent- 
ing Menelaos  and  Helen)  and  a  beautiful  Etruscan  bronze  candelabrum.  On 
the  lower  shelves  of  B  are  the  contents  of  some  Otitic  Oraoet  that  were 
discovered  below  a  Roman  necropolis. 

Room  XI  contains  numerous  bronxe  articles,  some  of  them  found  in 
a  barrel-shaped  clay  vessel  by  the  church  of  St.  Francesco.  —  Room  XII : 
Modem  weapons ;  ivory  saddle  of  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.;  spurs  of 
gilded  bronxe  of  the  10th  cent.  \  Turkish  weapons,  etc.  —  Room  XOI :  M^o- 
lica  ware:  A,  Spanish-Moresque,  including  a  platter  with  the  Medicean  arms 
and  the  motto  ^glovis*  (si  volge  la  fortuna);  19.  Jar  (Faenxa,  1499);  31.  Cor- 
onation of  Charles  V.  (Faenxa);  32.  Myrrha  (Fano);  34.  Fontana  d^amore 
(Faenxa);  *356.  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  by  Maestro  Giorgio  (Gubbio, 
1532);  338.  Bathing  women  (Pesaro);  384.  Trophies  (Castel  Durante);  in 
the  centre  O,  glass ;  blue  vase  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt  and  the  Adoration 
of  the  Kings,  by  Bemviero  da  Mwrano  (i4th  cent.);  glass  vessels  made 
for  the  marriage  of  Giovanni  II.  Bentivoglio  and  Ginevra  Sforxa  in  1465 . 
On  the  walls,  as  we  quit  the  room,  clay  vessels,  Uiose  above  from  Pem^ 
and  those  below  from  Morocco  and  Algeria.  —  Room  XTV:  A  and  B, 
Limoges  enamels,  ivory  articles;  He,  Hd,  ivory  reliefs  of  the  early  middle 
ages,  combs  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  Runic  calendars;  E,  Arabian  woric 
in  metal ;  C,  D,  musical  instruments.  —  Room  XV :  Sculptures  of  the  Idtb, 
17th,  and  loth  cent.;  on  the  wall  opposite  the  windows,  Gregory  xm. 
by  Menganti;  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  N,  Model  of  Oiovisnni  da  Bth- 
logruCs  Neptune  (p.  345) ;  G,  H,  ^Medals  of  the  Renaissance,  including  por- 
traits of  Galeaxxo  Marescotti  by  Sperandio^  Isotta  da  Rimini  and  Leon 
Battista  Alberti  by  MaUeo  dei  Pa*U^  and  Kiccol6  Piccinino  by  ViUore 
PUano.  —  Room  XVI :  Medieeval  and  Renaissance  sc.ulptures ;  at  the  wall 
beside  the  windows,  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Boniface  VQI.  by  ifanno,  a  Bo- 
lognese  goldsmith  (about  1300) ;  numerous  monuments  to  Bolognese  profes- 
sors, the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is  that  of  the  celebrated  jurist  Bartol. 
di  Saliceto  (d.  1412)  by  Andrea  da  Fiesole ;  in  the  centre  copies  of  crosses 
of  the  early  middle  ages;  to  the  extreme  left,  two  crosses  of  the  lith  century. 
—  Room  XYII :  (3horal-books.  with  miniatures,  in  A,  B,  and  C  of  the  13th 
and  14th  cent.,  in  D  and  E  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  in  F  of  the  16th  cent.  ; 
in  O,  silk-embroidery  of  the  15th  cent.;  in  the  centre,  K  to  Z,  Guild- 
books  of  the  12-15th  cent.,  with  fine  miniatures. 

Adjoining  is  the  Arehiginnasio  Antieo  (PI.  £,  5),  erected  as 
a  university  In  1662  by  Terribilia,  and  since  the  removal  of  the 
latter  fp.  354)  used  as  a  Bihlioteea  ComunaU  (open  daily  9-6  ; 
160,000  vols,  and  2700  MSS.,  also  an  early  work  of  J?Vanc.  Franeia^ 
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Crncifixion  with  saints).  The  former  anatomy  lecture-room,  pan- 
elled -with  wood,  is  worth  seeing.  The  chapel  contains  frescoes  by 
Ctsi,  —  In  the  Piazza  Galvani,  in  front  of  the  Archiginnasio,  is 
a  Statue  of  OcUvani,  in  marble,  by  Gencetti,  erected  in  1879. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  S.  to  the  Piazza  Cayouk  (PI.  E,  5),  which 
is  embellished  with  gardens  and  a  marble  bust  of  Cavour  (1892). 
The  Banca  Nationale  (PI.  24 ;  E,  5),  by  CipoUa,  is  situated  on  the 
right  of  this  square,  and  the  Palazzo  Quidotti  (PI.  46)  on  the  left. 
The  latter  was  rebuilt  by  Cor.  Monti,  the  architect  of  several  other 
modern  buildings  in  the  town.  The  Yia  Garibaldi  leads  hence  to  the 
Piazza  Galileo  (PI.  E,  6),  in  which  is  situated  the  church  of  — 

*8.  DomenicOy  formerly  8.  Bartolommeo  y  but  re-dedicated  to 
St.  Dominic,  who  was  bom  in  Castile  in  1170,  and  died  here  in 
1221.  The  church  is  in  the  Romanesque  style,  dating  from  the 
13th  cent.,  with  a  dome  over  the  cross,  but  it  was  completely  re- 
modelled in  the  18th  century. 

Intesiob  (choir  and  Cappella  S.  Domenico  opened  by  a  lay-brother). 
3rd  Chapel  on  the  right,  above  the  altar  a  Madonna  by  Scarsellino 
da  Ferrara^  under  glass.  —  In  the  centre  of  the  right  aisle:  Chapel  of 
S.  DoMEMico,  containing  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  a  *Sarcophagu8  (^arca') 
of  white  marble  dating  from  1267,  with  good  reliefs  from  the  life  of  the 
saint,  by  Niccolb  Pisano  and  his  pupil  Jh'a  Quglielmo  (p.  402).  The  sar- 
cophagus, originally  supported  on  nillars,  now  rests  on  a  base  with 
three  reliefs  by  Alfonso  Lomhardi  (1532).  The  kneeling  *Angel  to  the  left, 
in  front,  a  graceful  early  Renaissance  work,  is  by  Niccolb  delV  Arca^  who 
received  his  surname  from  this  sarcophagus,  and  who  also  executed  the 
beautiful  ^Wreaths  of  fruit  held  by  putti  on  the  canopy  (1469-73).  The  angel 
on  the  right  is  an  early  work  of  Michael  Angelo  (1494),  who  also  executed 
the  St.  Petronius  immediateJy  over  the  sarcophagus  with  the  church  in 
his  hand.  In  the  half-dome  over  the  area,  an  *Apotheosis  of  St.  Dominic, 
a  richly  coloured  fresco,  by  Guido  Reni;  (r.)  the  saint  resuscitating  a  boy, 
by  Tiarini;  (1.)  the  saii^t  burning  heretical  documents,  by  Lionello  Spada^ 
Adjoining  the  choir,  on  the  right,  Filippino  Lippi.,  Madonna  and  saints,  1501. 
—  In  the  Chois,  magnificent  inlaid  'Stalls  by  Fra  Damiano  da  Bergamo^ 
1528-41.  The  finest  are  those  in  the  centre,  where  the  artistes  name  is 
seen,  to  the  left,  fm<i  ^bat  of  the  restorer ,  Antonius  de  Vicentia  (1744),  to 
the  right.  Between  the  1st  and  2nd  chapels  on  the  left  of  the  choir  is  the 
monument  of  ^Hencius  Rex'',  or  King  Enzio  (p.  324),  repeatedly  restored; 
in  the  2nd  chapel  (r.)  that  of  Taddeo  Pepoli  (d.  1337),  by  Jacopo  Lanfrani^ 
of  Venice ;  opposite  to  Enzio*s  tomb  a  portrait  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (d. 
1274*,  much  retouched).  —  Left  Transept:  The  large  Cappella  del  Rosabio 
contains  the  tombs  of  Quido  Reni  (d.  I€i42;  to  the  left  a  memorial  stone ;  his 
grave  under  a  slab  in  the  centre)  and  the  talented  painter  Elisahetta  Sirani 
(died  of  poison  at  the  age  of  26,  in  1665).  The  frame  round  the  altar-piece 
consists  of  small  paintings  by  Quido  .Sent',  the  Carraeci^  Elisabetta  Sirani, 
etc.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  side-entrance  (to  the  right  in  going  out)  is 
the  monument  of  the  jurist  Alessandro  Tartagni  (d.  14T0,  by  Francesco  di 
Simone  of  Florence.  ()pposite  is  the  monument  of  the  Volta  family ,  with 
a  statue  of  St.  Proculus  (ca.  1580). 

In  the  Piazza  Galileo  rise  two  columns  with  statues  of  St  Doml* 
nic  and  the  Madonna  and  two  Monuments  of  the  13th  cent.,  the 
more  important  of  which,  borne  by  nine  columns,  was  erected  in 
1207  in  honour  of  Rolandino  Passeggierij  who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  contests  between  the  town  and  the  £mp.  Fred.  Barbarossa 
(restored  in  1868).    The  other  belongs  to  the  Foscherari  family. 
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To  the  S.  of  this  point,  in  the  Piazza  de'  Tribunali  (PI.  E,  6), 
is  the  Pal.  Baociocohi  (PI.  E,  6),  with  a  fa^de  by  And.  PaUadio 
and  a  colonnade  by  Bibbiena.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  law-courts 
and  named  the  PaL  di  Oiustizia,  —  To  the  W.,  in  the  Via  d'AzegUo, 
is  the  *Pal.  Bevilaoqua-Vincbnzi  (PI.  D,  6),  with  a  superb  court, 
the  finest  of  its  style  (perhaps  by  Oaaparo  Nodi,  ca.  1483),  with  no 
arcade  on  the  groundfloor.  In  1547  the  Council  of  Trent  sat  here 
for  a  short  time.  —  The  Via  Urbana  leads  hence  to  the  — 

Collegio  di  Spagna  (PI.  D,  6),  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Sara- 
gozza,  founded  in  1364  by  Cardinal  Albomoz.  The  fine  court  is 
adorned  with  frescoes  (restored)  by  Ann.  Carraeei^  and  the  chapel 
contains  a  Madonna  by  Marco  Zoppo  (at  the  high-altar)  and  frescoes 
by  Lippo  di  Dalmcuio  (16th  cent.;  to  the  right);  above,  a  Madonna 
by  BagnacavaUo.  —  Farther  on  in  the  Via  Saragozza,  to  the  left, 
is  the  PcUazto  Albergati  (PI.  C,  6),  with  a  facade  erected  from 
designs  by  Bald.  Peruzzi  (?)  in  1540.  —  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
Collegio  di  Spagna ,  in  the  Via  Barbeiia ,  is  the  church  of  8. 
Paolo  (PI.  20;  D,  5),  erected  by  Magenta  in  1611,  with  pictures 
by  Lod.  Carracci  (2nd  chapel  on  the  right.  Paradise),  Guercino  (4th 
chapel  on  the  right),  and  other  masters.  —  Obliquely  opposite  to 
it  are  the  Pal.  Zambeccari  di  8.  Paolo  (PL  58;  D,  5),  and  in  the 
Via  Val  d'Aposa  the  suppressed  chapel  of  the  Frati  di  8.  Spirito, 
with  a  charming  early-Renaissance  fa^de,  adorned  with  two  rows 
of  pilasters,  medallions,  and  an  attica  in  terracotta. 

The  Via  Barberia  leads  to  the  long  Piasza  Malpighi  (PL  C,  4,  5), 
on  the  W.  side  of  which,  next  the  choir  of  S.  Francesco ,  are  the 
Tombs  of  the  jurists  Accursius  (d.  1230),  Odofredus  (d.  1265), 
and  (to  the  right)  Rolandino  dei  Romanzi  (d.  1285),  destroyed  in 
1598  and  1803,  and  restored  in  1892  from  Rubbiani's  designs. 

The  church  of  8.  Francesco  (Pi.  C,  4)  was  built  by  Marco  da  Brca- 
cia  in  1236-45.  Long  used  as  a  military  magazine,  it  was  restored 
to  its  sacred  uses  in  1887.  The  apse  has  buttresses  in  the  northern 
style.   To  the  left  is  a  fine  brick  tower  by  AnU  Vincen%i  (ca.  1400). 

The  Inte&iok  (entrance  on  the  K.,  opposite  the  market)  is  in  the  form 
of  a  basilica  with  aisles,  and  has  an  ambulatory  with  nine  chapels.  It  ia 
now  being  restored  in  the  ancient  style.  The  left  aisle  contains  the  tomb 
of  Alexander  V.  (d.  1410),  with  the  recumbent  figure  of  that  pope  hy  8perandio. 
The  large  marble  *  Altar  in  the  Choir,  with  numerous  figures  and  reliefs, 
is  the  earliest  known  work  of  the  brothers  Massegne  of  Venice  (1388). 


From  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Nettuno  (p.  345)  the  busy 
Via  Rizz6li  (PI.  E,  4)  leads  to  the  E.  to  the  leaning  towers  (see 
p.  361).  ■—  In  the  neighbouring  Via  dell'  Indipendenza  (PI.  E,  1-4) 
rites  the  cathedral-church  of  — 

•• '^•^o  (H.  E,  4),  in  the  baroque  style,  by  Magenta,  begun 
in  1605  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church.  It  consists  of  a  spacious 
nave  with  barrel  -  vaulting ,  the  aisles  having  chapels  with  lofty 
galleries.    In  the  crypt  is  a  Piet^,  a  terracotta  group  by  Alfonso 
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Lombardi  (?) ;  in  the  sacristy,  a  Giuciflxion  vith  three  saints  by 
Bagnaeavallo ;  and  in  the  chapter- room,  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles 
with  the  mourning  Madonna  by  Lod,  Carracci.  —  Adjoining  it,  in 
the  Via  del  Monte,  is  the  Palazzo  Arcive8covUe(Fl.  28),  with  a  court 
constructed  by  Tibaldi  in  1577.  —  In  the  Via  Manzoni,  to  the  N.  W. 
of  S.  Pietro,  is  the  small  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Oalliera  (PL 
13 ;  D,  E,  4),  with  a  fine  early-Renaissance  brick  fa^de  of  1470. 

—  Opposite  is  the  Pal.  Fava  (PL  41 ;  D,  4) ,  with  frescoes  by  the 
Carracci  from  the  myths  of  Jason  and  jEiieas. 

We  now  return  to  the  Via  Rizzoli,  at  the  E.  end  of  which  are 
the  Leaning  Towbbs  (PL  F,  4),  the  most  singular  structures  in  Bo- 
logna, though  plain  square  brick  buildings.  The  Torre  Asinelli 
(PL  32),  erected  in  1109  by  Oherardo  degli  AsineUi,  which  looks 
prodigiously  high  when  seen  from  the  pavement  below,  is  320  ft.  in 
height  and  4  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular.  A  rough  staircase  of  447 
steps  leads  to  the  summit,  which  commands  a  fine  view.  (Solitary 
visitors  are  not  allowed  to  ascend ;  but  a  companion  may  be  hired 
for  50  c.)  The  unfinished  Torre  Garisenda  (Pi.  33) ,  erected  in 
1110  by  Filippo  and  Ottone  Oariaenda,  is  163  ft.  high  only,  but  is 
10  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Dante  (Inferno  xxxL  136)  com- 
pares the  giant  Antsus,  who  bends  towards  him,  to  this  tower, 
*when  a  cloud  passes  over  it*.  — In  the  Piazza  di  Porta  Ravegnana, 
in  front  of  the  leaning  towers,  stands  the  handsome  Ouild  House  of 
the  Stracciatori  ('Universitas  Interpolatorum') ,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Franc.  Francia  in  1496  and  restored  in  1620. 

From  the  leaning  towers  five  streets  radiate  to  the  gates  of  the 
same  names :  the  Via  Gastiglione,  S.  Stefano,  Mazzini ,  S.  Vitale, 
and  Zamboni.  To  the  right  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  S.  Stefano  and  Via 
Castiglione  is  situated  the  handsome  *Mercaiizia  (PL  F,  5),  or 
Loggia  or  Foro  de'  Mercanti  (Chamber  of  Commerce),  a  Gothic  struc- 
ture, said  to  have  been  erected  in  1294,  restored  by  the  Bentivogli 
in  1439  (with  the  aid  of  Fieravante  Fieravanti  ?),  and  again  in  1890. 
The  interior  is  adorned  vnth  the  armorial  bearings  of  all  the  jurists 
who  taught  law  here  from  1441  to  1800.  —  Farther  to  the  S.  in  the 
•Via  Castiglione,  to  the  left ,  is  the  Pal.  Pepoli  (PL  51 ;  F,  5),  of 
1344,  the  castellated  residence  of  this  once  powerful  family,  with 
a  rich  gateway  and  an  imposing  court  with  a  colonnade  on  one  side 
and  arched  passages  on  the  three  others.  —  Farther  on,  to  the  right, 
rises  the  handsome  Cassa  di  Risparmio  (PL  25;  E,  5),  built  of 
Veronese  marble  by  Oius,  Mengoni  (p.  114),  with  arcades  on  the 
groundfloor,  and  handsome  wrought-iron  gratings  at  the  windows. 

—  Adjacent,  in  the  new  Piazza  Minghetti  (PL  E,  5),  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  statesman  Marco  Minghetti,  by  Monteverde  (1896). 

On  the  left  in  the  Via  Santo  Stefano  is  situated  — 
*8to.  Stefano  (PL  F ,  5),  consisting  of  seven  different  edifices, 
occupying  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Isis,  and  probably  founded  in  the  5th 
century.  Three  of  the  churches  have  their  entrances  on  the  street. 
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The  present  Haidt  Ohubgh  (1637)  has  a  pulpit  of  the  12th  cent,  on  Us 
old  facade,  hut  otherwise  presents  little  of  interest.  —  A  chapel  leads 
thence  to  the  left  into  the  second  church,  *8.  Sepolero^  a  successfully  re- 
stored  circular  building  with  coloured  brick  ornamentation,  erected  be- 
fore the  year  1000.  A  brick  column  was  placed  adjacent  to  each  of  the 
seyen  antiaue  marble  columns,  and  in  the  12th  cent,  the  tomb  of  St.  Pe^ 
tronius  (d.  430)  was  added  in  imitation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 
—  Behind  it  is  a  Colonnade,  the  Atrio  di  Pilato^  dating  in  its  present  form 
from  the  11th  cent. ;  in  the  centre  is  a  font  with  an  inscription  mention- 
ing the  Lombard  king  Liutprand  (d.  74i).  Chapel  on  the  left.  Crucifixion 
and  saints,  altar-piece  by  Oicu.  Francia;  also  a  Cracifiz  by  Bimone  da  Bo- 
logna (14th  cent.).  —  Immediately  in  front  is  the  fourth  church,  della 
Trinith^  resting  on  piers,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  series  of  columns 
with  Lombard  capitals.  In  the  3rd  chapel  to  the  right  is  a  painted  terra- 
cotta group  (14th  cent.),  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  —  We  pass  through 
the  fourth  church,  and  turning  to  the  right  in  front  of  it,  enter  the  fifth 
building,  the  Cappella  della  Coneolazione,  the  windows  of  which  command 
an  attractive  view  of  the  cloisters  (lith  cent.)  of  the  suppressed  Celestine 
monastery.  —  We  now  turn  to  the  right  to  enter  the  sixth  building,  the  Con- 
fessio  or  Crypt  (enclosed  by  a  screen),  under  the  choir  of  the  first  church, 
dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  though  the  capitals  are  older.  —  The  castodian 
unlocks  the  door  of  the  seventh  church,  next  the  above-mentioned  colon- 
nade. This  is  the  Lombard-Romanesque  church  of  88.  Pietro  e  Paolo,  a 
domed  basilica  begun  in  the  11th  cent,  and  frequently  altered,  adorned  on 
the  outside  with  brick  embellishments  and  an  ancient  portal.  In  the  in- 
terior, adjoining  the  choir  on  the  left,  is  a  sarcophagus  dating  from  the 
9th  cent.,  and  adorned  with  a  cross  between  two  peacocks;  it  contains 
the  bones  of  the  martyr  St.  Vitalis  (d.  382).  On  the  right,  the  sarcophagus 
of  the  martyr  Agricola  (9th  cent.),  who  is  represented  with  wings,  between 
a  stag  and  a  lion. 

Opposite,  on  the  right,  aie  the  PaL  Bolognmi  (No.  18)  and  the 
Gothic  Pal.  BoviSilvestri  (No.  19),  attributed  to  Fieravante  Fiera- 
yanti.  A  short  side-street  to  the  right,  opposite  the  Via  Farini, 
leads  to  — 

8.  Oiovanni  in  Monte  (PI.  F,  5,  6) ,  one  of  the  oldest  churches 

in  Bologna,  founded  by  St.  Petronius  in  433,  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic 

style  in  1440,  and  restored  in  1824.    It  consists  of  a  low  nave  with 

aisles  and  a  short  transept.     The  tower  and   dome  are  of  more 

recent  date.     Above  the  entrance  is  an  eagle  moulded  by  NiceoU) 

delV  Area, 

Intebiob.  The  W.  window  (St.  John  and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks) 
is  by  Cossa.  3rd  Chapel  on  the  right,  St.  Joseph  and  the  infant  Christ,  on 
the  right,  St.  Jerome  on  the  left,  both  by  Ouercino.  6th  Chapel  on  the  right,* 
St.  Amianus  baptising  a  king,  by  Oenari.  7th  Chapel,  *Madonna  enthroned 
with  four  saints  and  angels,  an  important  work  by  Lorenzo  Costa  (1497 ;  best 
light  early  in  the  morning).  In  the  Choib,  ^Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
with  saints,  in  an  attractive  landscape,  by  L.  Costa  (c.  1505:  best  light 
early  in  the  morning  or  after  noon);  ^Stalls  by  Paolo  8aeca,  1523^  above 
them,  the  busts  of  the  twelve  apostles  in  terracotta,  by  Alfonso  Lombardi. 
The  K.  transept  contained  Raphael's  St.  Cecilia  down  to  1796  (p.  357;  the 
frame  by  Formigine,  with  a  poor  copy  of  the  painting,  is  the  original). 
6th  Chapel  on  the  left.  Statue  of  Christ  in  fig- wood  over  the  altar  (15th  cent.); 
behind^  a  stone  Gross  of  801  on  an  antique  column.  5th  Chapel  on  the  left. 
Gall  of^  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  by  Cesi.  2nd  Chapel  on  the  left,  St.  Francis, 
by  Ouercino. 

The  Via  Santo  Stefano  farther  on  is  bordered  by  fine  palaces: 

No.  48  Palazzo  Ranutzi,  No.  46  Palazzo  Pallavicini  (PI.  85;  G,  6). 

The  last  street  to  the  right  in  the  Yia  S.  Stefano,  near  the  gate, 
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leads'  to  the  chuich  of  Madonna  del  Baraeoano»  wMch  possesses  a 
fine  portico  and  contains  a  faded  fresco  by  Cossa^  the  Virgin  with 
Giov.  Bentivoglio  II.  and  his  wife  Ginevra  Sforza  (1472).  The 
framework  surrounding  the  niche  of  the  high-altar  is  by  Propertia 
de'  Boasi,  —  The  town-wall,  to  the  left  of  the  church,  commands  a 
fine  Yiew  of  the  foothills  of  the  Apennines. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Mazzini  (PI.  F,  G,  H,  5),  opposite 
the  Torre  Garisenda,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  S.  Vitale,  is  the  church 
of  S.  Bartolommeo  di  Porta  Bavegnana  (PI.  F,  4),  erected  about 
1530  by  Formigine,  with  a  handsome  colonnade.  In  the  modernized 
interior  are  ceiling-paintings  by  Angela  Colonna.  The  4th  chapel 
on  the  right  contains  an  Annunciation,  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Frane.  Albani  (1632),  and  a  Nativity,  and  Flight  to  Egypt,  by  the 
same  master ;  in  the  5th  chapel  on  the  left  is  a  half-figure  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Ofddo  RenL  —  Farther  on  in  the  Via  Mazzini,  on  the 
left.  No.  24,  is  the  — 

Pal.  Sampieri  (PI.  54;  F,  5),  with  the  inscription  ^Oalleria 
Sampler i\  adorned  with  admirable  frescoes  from  the  myth  of  Her- 
cules by  the  Carracci  and  Quereino,  The  other  paintings  it  con- 
tains are  of  little  value  (fee  1/2  ^r.). 

2nd  R.  Frescoes  on  the  ceiling:  ^Hercules  contending  with  Jupiter ^ 
right  wall,  Geres  seeking  Proserpine,  by  Lod.  Carracci.  —  3rd  B.  On  the 
ceiling:  The  path  to  virtue  is  difficult;  right  wall,  Giant  struck  by 
lightning,  both  by  Annih.  Carracci.  —  4th  B.  Ceiling:  Hercules  and 
Atias.  Wall  on  the  right,  Hercules  and  Gacus  with  the  lion''s  head,  by 
Agoit.  Carracci.  —  5th  B.  Ceiling-painting:  Hercules  and  Anteeus,  by 
Ottercino.  —  6th  B.  Ceiling-painting :  Genius  of  strength,  by  Ouerdno. 

The  adjoining  House  of  Rossini  (PI.  59 ;  marked  by  a  tablet)  was 
erected  by  the  great  composer  in  1825,  and  adorned  with  inscrip- 
tions from  Cicero  and  Virgil. 

The  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Serri  (PI.  G,  5),  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  Mazzini  and  Via  Guerrazzi,  built  by  Fra  Andrea 
Manfredi  in  1383  et  seq.,  with  a  portico  borne  by  remarkably  thin 
columns  placed  very  far  apart,  is  adorned  with  frescoes  (much 
damaged)  on  the  facade,  dating  from  the  17th  century. 

Ihtkbiob.  Over  the  high -altar,  completed  by  Montortoli  in  1661; 
Christ  risen  from  the  Dead,  and  Mary  and  St.  John,  below  (1.)  Adam,  (r.) 
Moses,  at  the  back  the  portrait  of  the  donor  Giulio  Bori.  Below  the 
organ  are  small  frescoes  by  Outdo  Rent.  7th  altar  on  the  left,  Annuncia- 
tion, by  Innoeenzo  da  Imola.  The  place  of  the  3rd  altar  on  the  left  is 
occupied  by  the  monument  of  Lod.  Gozzadini  in  stucco,  by  Oiov.  Zacehio. 
2nd  altar:  Christ  and  Magdalen,  by  Fr.  Albani.  In  the  choir,  on  the 
right,  a  terracotta  relief,  representing  the  Madonna  and  SS.  Lawrence  and 
Eustace  with  two  angels,  by  Vincemo  Onofri^  1503. 

Santi  Vitale  ed  Agricola  (PI.  23 ;  G.  4),  in  the  Via  S.  Vitalb,  was 
consecrated  in  428  by  St.  Petronius,  and  restored  in  1872.  The 
large  chapel  on  the  left  contains  a  fine  altar-piece  (covered)  by  Fr, 
Francia ;  side-frescoes :  on  the  right  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by 
Qiac.  Francia^  on  the  left  Visitation  by  Bagnacavallo.  —  Opposite 
is  the  Palazzo  Pedrazzi,  formerly  Fantuzzi  (PI.  40;  G,  4),  built  in 
1605  by  Formigine,  with  a  superb  staircase  by  P.  Ganali. 
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The  northernmost  of  the  streets  radiating  from  the  leaning 
towers  is  the  Via  Zamboni  (PL  F,  G,  H,  3,  4),  to  the  right 
in  which  is  the  effective  and  weli-proportioned  Pal.  Malvexsi^Mediei 
(PI.  49),  huilt  by  Bart.  Triachini  in  1550.  —  Farther  on,  in  the 
small  Piazza  Rossnn ,  which  is  named  alter  the  celebrated  com- 
poser, who  attended  the  neighbouring  Liceo  Rossini  (PI.  26;  im- 
portant historical  musical  collection)  in  1807-10,  is  — 

S.  Oiaoomo  Kaggiore  (PI.  F,  4),  founded  in  1267,  consisting  of 

a  nave  with  barrel- vaulting  of  1497,  with  a  fine  portico  erected  in 

1483  by  Qasparo  Nodi,  The  interior  contains  several  good  pictures. 
Over  the  altar,  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  the  ^Vergine 
della  Gintura'*,  by  an  early  Bolognese  master  (covered)^  3rd  Chapel  on  the 
right :  Ercolt  Procaecinij  Conversion  of  Saul  \  5th  Chapel,  Pcuterotti ,  Ma- 
donna enthroned,  with  five  saints  and  the  donor;  7th  Chapel,  Marriage 
of  St.  Catharine,  oy  Innocenzo  da  Itnola  (1536) ;  9th  Chapel,  St.  Boehus  with 
an  angel,  by  Lod.  Carraeci;  11th  Chapel^  erected  by  PtlUgrino  Tibaldi^  the 
teacher  of  the  Carraeci,  and  decorated  by  him  with  frescoes.  In  the  Choib  large 
paintings  of  the  Resurrection,  etc.,  by  Tommaso  Laurati.  The  3rd  chapel  in 
the  retro-choir  contains  a  gilded  altar  with  numerous  saints :  to  the  leift,  on 
the  wall,  a  large  painted  crucifix  by  Bimont  d«'  CroeeJUsi  (1370).  The  6th 
*Cap.  Bentivoouo,  paved  with  coloured  and  glazed  tiles,  contains  a  *lla- 
donna,  with  angels,  on  the  right  S.  Sebastian,  on  the  left  the  founder,  the 
finest  work  of  Fr.  Franeia^  and  frescoes  by  Lorenzo  Costa,  representing 
the  Triumph  of  life  and  death,  after  Petrarch,  on  the  left,  and  the  ^Ben- 
tivogli  family  on  the  right  (1488;  earliest  known  work  of  this  master). 
The  frescoes  above  are  by  unknown  artists.  In  the  lunette  above  Francia'^s 
picture  is  a  Vision  of  St.  John  (Rev.  xvii,  1-8)  probably  by  Lor.  Costa 
(freely  restored).  Equestrian  relief  of  Annibale  Bentivoglio  by  Niccolb  delV 
Area  (1458) ;  opposite  the  chapel-entrance  the  'Monument  of  Antonio  Ben* 
tivoglio  (d.  1435)  by  Jacopo  della  Quercta;  by  the  entrance.  Relief  of  Gio- 
vanni Bentivoglio,  by  Fr.  Francia  (?  1497).  The  9th  Chapel  in  the  left  aiale 
contains  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  by  Orazio  Sammachini. 

The  sacristan  keeps  the  keys  of  the  adjacent  oratory  of  Santa 
Cecilia  (Pi.  4;  F,  4),  an  oblong  edifice  erected  in  1481.  The  fine 
frescoes  are  by  Lor.  Costa^  Franc.  Francia^  and  their  pupils. 

Ist  on  the  right,  Burial  of  SS.  Valerian  and  Tiburtius,  with  the  Castle 
of  S.  Angelo  in  the  background  (much  injured) ;  on  the  left.  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Valerian ,  both  by  Amico  Aspertini;  2nd  on  the  right,  vindication  of 
St.  Cecilia  before  the  Roman  prefect ;  on  the  left.  Angel  crowning  St.  Ce- 
cilia and  Valerian  her  betrothed,  both  by  Chiodarolo;  3rd  on  the  right. 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the  oil-cask ;  on  the  left.  Baptism  of  St.  Valerian, 
both  by  Tamaroceio;  4th  on  the  right,  St.  (3ecilia  bestowing  idms{  on  the 
left,  St.  Urbanus  converting  St.  Valerian,  both  by  Lor.  Costa;  5th  on  the 
right.  Burial  of  St.  (^cilia;  on  the  left,  Marriage  of  SS.  CeoiUa  and  Va- 
lerian, both  by  Fr.  Francia. 

Opposite,  on  the  left  side  of  the  street,  is  the  Pal.  Malvexxi" 
Campeggi  (PI.  50),  by  Formigine,  with  an  interesting  court.  Adja- 
cent is  the  Palazzo  Magnani-Quidotii  (PI.  48),  by  Dom.  Tibaldi, 
1577,  with  frescoes  in  the  interior  by  the  Carraeci.  —  Then  the 
Teatro  Comunale  (PL  60 ;  F,  4).  —■  On  the  right  is  the  — 

Uniyer^ty  (PI.  G,  3,  4;  comp.  p.  343),  established  since  1803 
m  the  old  Pato««o  CeUesi,  with  a  court  by  BarU  Triachini.  It  now 
possesses  five  faculties  and  is  attended  by  about  1600  students.  It 
Is  well  provided  with  scientific  collections  (open  on  Sun.),  the  most 
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notable  of  which  are  the  anatomieal  collection  and  the  collection  of 
minerals.  The  Tower,  containing  the  observatory,  affords  a  line  view. 

The  extensive  Library  (170,(XX)  vols,  and  6000  MSB.)  is  open  daily,  10-2 
o''clock,  except  Sundays.  Among  the  MSS.  is  the  oldest  codex  of  Lactan- 
tios^  also  letters  from  Voltaire  to  Frederick  the  Great,  etc.  The  celebrated 
linguist  Oitueppe  Mettofanti  (born  at  Bologna  in  1776,  died  at  Naples  in  1849), 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  university,  was  once  librarian  here. 
At  the  age  of  36  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  18  languages  fluently,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  no  fewer  than  92. 

The  Ghsological  Kateum,  in  an  adjoining  building,  Via  Luigi  Zamboni 
2530,  contains  interesting  fossils  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna, 
minerals  from  different  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  a  collection  of 
prehistoric  anthropological  curiosities.    Director,  Prof.  Cappellini. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  old  Jesnits*  College ,  containing  the  — 
*Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  (PI.  G,  3).  On  the  groundfioor  are 
casts  and  works  of  modern  art.  On  the  first  floor  (r.)  is  a  valuable 
♦PiCTUKB  Gallebt,  Or  Pinacoteca  (open  daily  from  9  to  3  or  4,  ac- 
cording to  the  season ;  admission  1  fr. ;  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
from  11  to  2  gratis).    Each  picture  bears  the  name  of  the  painter. 

Catalogue  1  fr. 

The  visitor  imbued  with  the  modern  taste  for  the  period  of  the  Re- 
naissance will  find  little  attraction  in  the  works  of  the  Sevbmtebmth  Can- 
TDBT,  which  form  the  chief  boast  of  this  gallery.  Although  it  would  be 
unfair  to  depreciate  the  undoubted  talent  and  skill  of  these  late  masters, 
their  works  are  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  definite  aim  or 
indication  of  progress,  and  from  the  obvious  pains  which  have  been  taken 
to  reproduce  trite  themes  in  an  interesting  manner.  In  the  department 
of  fresco-painting  the  works  of  these  Bolognese  eclectics  (see  p.  844)  are 
most  nomeroos  at  Rome  «but  they  are  admirably  represented  here  by  a 
series  of  oil-paintings.  We  may  first  mention  several  works  by  Quido 
Reni^  the  most  talented  master  of  this  school:  No.  134,  Madonna  della 
Pieta,  remarkable  for  its  masterly  grouping,  which  again  recurs  in  Ko.  136, 
the  Cfrucifixion,  and  which  plaees  these  two  pictures  on  a  level  with  the 
finest  works  of  the  16th  cent,  in  point  of  composition;  17o.  135,  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  exceptionally  harmonious  and  dignified  in 
character  t  Ko.  139,  St.  Andrea  Corsini,  an  excellent  specimen  of  Quido*s 
powers  as  a  colourist;  Ko.  142^  a  masterly  drawing  in  chalks  for  the  Ecce 
Homo  which  was  so  popular  in  the  17th  century.  The  most  interesting 
work  of  Lodovico  Oarracci  is  probably  Ko.  46,  the  Kativity  of  the  Baptist. 
Annibale  CarraecVi  Madonna  and  saints  (Ko.  86)  has  the  merit  of  stately 
architectural  arrangement.  The  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  (No.  34)  by 
Agottino  Cetrracd  is  very  inferior  to  Domenichino's  treatment  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  Vatican.  J)omenichino''s  scenes  of  martyrdom  are  far  from 
pleasing,  but  Ouercino's  Madonna  with  the  two  Carthusian  monks  (Ko.  18) 
is  a  devotional  picture  of  profound  sentiment.  —  The  gallery  also  possesses 
several  valuable  works  of  the  Easlisb  Pebiod  of  Italian  art.  Thus  Ko.  78, 
a  Madonna  with  saints  by  Fr.  Francia,  bears  important  witness  to  Fran- 
cia^s  artistic  relation  with  Lorenzo  Costa.  The  two  early  masters  of  Raphael 
are  not  unfavourably  represented  \  Timoteo  Yiti  by  a  Mary  Magdalen  (Ko.  204) 
and  Pletro  Ptrugino  by  a  Madonna  in  clouds  (Ko.  197).  —  The  gem  of  the 
gi^ery,  however,  is  Baphael's  St.  Cecilia  (Ko.  152),  the  indelible  im-^ 
pression  produced  by  which  is  doubtless  due  to  the  master ''s  unrivalled 
genius  in  exalting  his  figures  into  the  regions  of  the  supernatural,  and  yet 
making  them  human  and  pleasing.  Everything  has  been  maturely  con- 
sidered ,  the  broken  instruments ,  the  angels*  song ,  the  distribution  and 
eraduation  of  the  characters,  —  and  yet  the  picture  appears  as  simple  and 
natural  as  if  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  arranged  otherwise. 

On  entering  the  building  we  turn  to  the  right  and  traverse 
OobbidobI,  which  contains  paintings  by  Bolognese  masters  of  the 
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second  half  of  the  17th  and  of  the  18th  cent,  (the  three  rooms  on 
the  right,  see  p.  368).  Straight  in  front  of  us,  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  is  — 

Room  A  (8ala  di  Outdo  Beni),  containing  prominent  works  of 
Quido  Reni  (p.  344) ,  the  most  talented  and  famous  pupil  of  the 
Garracci.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  *137.  Samson,  yictorious  oyer 
the  Philistines,  drinking  out  of  the  jaw-hone  of  an  ass;  138.  Ma- 
donna del  Rosario,  painted  on  silk  in  1630  (as  a  procession-flag) ; 
140.  St.  Sebastian ;  •♦134.  Madonna  della  Pieti,  below  are  SS. 
Petronius,  Carlo  Borromeo,  Dominic,  Francis,  and  Proculus (painted 


in  1616  for  the  Town  Council,  who  presented  the  painter  with  a 
valuable  gold  chain  and  medal,  in  addition  to  his  remuneration) ; 
139.  St.  Andrea  Corsini;  ♦136.  Crucifixion;  ♦135.  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents ;  141.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  —  In  this  room  also  are  : 
Franc,  Albania  2.  Baptism,  3.  Madonna  del  Rosario;  96.  Oiov, 
Franc,  Qessi^  St.  Bonaventura  raises  a  dead  child  to  life ;  no  num- 
ber. Carlo  Cignani,  Madonna  with  saints ;  175.  Elia.  Sirani^  St.  An- 
thony of  Padua.  By  the  approach  to  the  next  room :  ^142.  Ouido 
Reni,  Chalk  drawing  for  the  *Ecce  Homo' ;  30.  Simone  Cantarini 
(d.  1648),  Portrait  of  Guido  Reni.  On  a  stand  in  the  midde  of  the 
room :  360.  Niccolb  da  Foligno ,  Madonna  and  saints  adoring  the 
Child,  with  the  Annunciation  on  the  back. 

RooMB^fi^a^a  dei  Carracci):   12.  Ouercino,    William  of  Aqui- 
taine  receiving  the  robe  of  the  order  from  St.  Felix ;  43.  Lod.  Carracci, 
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Transfiguration ;  206.  Domeniehino,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes ;  36. 
Ann,  Ccmracci^  Madonna,  with  SS.  Louis,  Alexis,  John  the  Bap- 
tist, Francis,  Clara,  and  Catharine ;  35.  Ag,  Carracci ,  Assnmption ; 
47.  Lod,  Carraeciy  Conversion  of  Paul;  13.  OuereinOy  St.  Bruno 
and  another  Carthusian  worshipping  the  Yirgin  in  the  desert ;  55. 
OicLc,  Cavedone ,  Madonna  on  clouds,  with  saints ;  Lod,  Carracci, 
45.  Birth  of  the  Baptist,  48.  Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Francis; 
34.  Ag.  Carracci,  Communion  of  St.  Jerome ;  Domenichino,  207. 
Madonna  of  the  Rosary,  208.  Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr. 

Room  C  (8ala  del  Tiarini)  contains  works  hy  the  Proeaecini, 
and  hy  Pdlegrino  Tibaldi,  Al,  Tiarini,  and  other  secondary  Bo- 
lognese  masters  from  ahout  1550  to  ahout  1650. 

Room  D  (Sola  di  RaffaeUo),  with  ceiling  skilfully  painted  to 
imitate  reliefs  hy  Prof,  Silvio  Oordini,  to  whom  the  ceiling 
painting  of  the  next  room  is  also  due.  —  89.  Innoc.  da  Imola, 
St.  Michael ;  no  numher,  Marco  Palmeizano^  Madonna ;  74.  Prosp, 
Fontana ,  Pietit ;  ahove ,  School  copy  of  RaphaeVs  young  St.  John 
(p.  430). 

♦♦152.  Raphael,  St.  Cecilia  surrounded  hy  four  other  saints, 
ordered  in  1513  hy  Cardinal  Lorenzo Pucci  for  the  church  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Monte  (p.  352),  hut  prohahly  not  painted  hefore  1515.  It 
was  at  Paris  from  1796  to  1815,  where  it  was  transferred  from 
panel  to  canvas,  heing  much  'restored'  in  the  process. 

*Tlie  yoathfnl  and  beautiful  patron  saint  of  music  has  just  ceased 
playing  the  organ  to  her  friends,  and  a  heavenly  echo  falls  upon  their 
ears.  Six  angels,  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  cloud,  have  caught  up  the  melody 
and  continue  it  in  song.  Raphael's  painting  depicts  the  impression 
produced  by  the  celestiiJ  music.  The  saints  on  earth  are  silent  in  pre* 
sence  of  the  heavenly  choir.  St.  Cecilia  lets  her  hands  rest  mechanically 
upon  the  organ,  but,  with  head  and  eyes  turned  upwards,  listens  entranced 
to  the  song.  St.  Paul,  to  her  left,  is  differently  affected.  Sunk  in  deep 
meditation,  he  also  seems  completely  oblivious  of  the  actual  world.  In 
pleasing  contrast  to  tibese  two  figures,  Mary  Magdalen,  who  stands  on  the 
right  of  St.  Cecilia  and  holds  a  box  of  ointment  in  her  hand,  shows  her 
delight  simply  and  openly.  ...  In  the  second  line  stand  SS.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  Augustine  (or  Petronius?).  ...  A  crowning  touch  is  added 
to  the  careful  distribution  of  the  figures  and  well-balanced  discrimination 
of  expression  by  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  colours.  The  strongest 
and  most  intense  tone  is  afforded  by  the  yellow  tunic  of  St.  Cecilia, 
embroidered  with  gold;  in  the  St.  Paul  the  predominant  tint  is  the  red 
of  his  mantle,  relieved  by  the  green  under-garment;  the  Hagdalen^s  dress 
is  of  a  violet  colour.  The  toning  down  and  blending  of  the  ground-tints 
is  effected  through  the  two  saints  in  the  background,  who  thus  fulfill  the 
same  function  in  regard  to  the  colouring  that  they  do  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
pression and  composition\  —  Pro/.  A.  Spring er'^i'' Raff ael  und  Michelangelo*, 

133.  BagnacavaUo,  Holy  Family,  with  SS.  Paul,  Benedict,  and 
Mary  Magdalen;  116.  Parmigianino,  Madonna  with  SS.  Margaret, 
Jerome,  and  Augustine ;  198.  Oiorgio  Vasari^  Banquet  of  Gregory  L 
(1540 ;  one  of  the  artist's  hest  works) ;  26.  Oiul,  Bugiardini,  Ma- 
donna enthroned,  with  saints;  ♦197.  Pietro  Perugino,  Madonna  in 
glory,  with  SS.  Michael,  John,  Catharine,  and  ApoUonia;  61.  Cima 
da  Conegliano,  Madonna;  145.  Tintoretto,  Visitation. 
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Room  £  (8ala  del  Francia),  with  important  works  "by  Franeeseo 
Francia  (p.  344) :  371.  Annunciation,  with  SS.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Fianois,  George,  and  Bernard  (1500) ;  no  number,  Madonna  and  St. 
Bernard;  83.  Christ  monrned  over  by  angels;  to  the  left,  two 
niello  works  by  Francia,  specimens  of  the  Pax  used  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass ;  82.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ,  Madonna  and 
Grnciflxion,  in  a  fine  landscape;  372.  Madonna  enthroned,  with 
SS.  Paul  and  Francis  (a  late  work) ;  no  number,  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  SS.  Augustine,  John  the  Baptist,  George,  and  Stephen;  79. 
Annunciation,  with  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Jerome;  81.  Ma- 
donna worshipping  the  Child,  with  saints  and  the  donors  (1499); 
*78.  Madonna  and  six  saints,  angels,  and  the  donor  (1494;  early 
work).  Also  in  this  room  are:  84.  Oiae.  Francia^  Madonna,  with 
five  saints;  204.  Timoteo  Viti,  Mary  Magdalen  (about  1508);  197. 
Amico  Aspertini,  Adoration  of  the  Child;  Lor,  Costa ^  392.  Ma- 
donna with  SS.  Sebastian  and  James  (1491 ;  early  work),  65.  SS. 
Petronius  (on  the  throne),  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  Dominic  (1502), 
376.  Marriage  of  the  Virgin ;  64.  Franc.  Cossa^  (Madonna  with 
St.  Petronius ,  St.  John ,  and  the  donor,  above,  Annunciation, 
chief  work  of  this  rare  old-Ferrarese  master  (1474);  above  it,  215. 
Lor,  CoHa,  Madonna  with  SS.  Petronius  and  Thecla  (1496);  373. 
Franc.  Francia,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  saints.  —  We  now  proceed 
to  the  left  to  — 

CoBBiDOB  V,  containing  chiefly  old  paintings.  Opposite  the 
passage :  102.  Qioito,  Madonna,  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the 
archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  an  altar-piece  in  three  sections 
from  the  church  degli  Angioli.  On  the  end-wall :  205.  Ant.  and 
Bart,  Vivarini  da  Murano,  Madonna  enthroned,  in  a  rich  Gothic 
frame  (1450).  —  We  descend  a  few  steps  and  enter  — 

CoBBiDOB  II.  To  the  left :  277.  Luca  Camhiaso,  Adoration  of 
the  Child ;  Primaticdo,  Concert ;  no  number,  Ouercino,  St.  Peter 
Martyr. 

CoBBiDOB  in :  CaravaggiOy  Daughter  of  Herodias ;  Luca  OioT" 
danOy  Piet^. 

CoBBiDOB  IV :  Style  of  Hugo  van  der  Ooes,  Madonna ;  Suster- 
mans.  Portrait ;  275.  Ant.  Raphael  Mengs^  Portrait  of  Clement  Xin. 
—  Parallel  with  this  corridor  is  — 

CoBBiDOB  VI,  containing  a  rich  collection  of  engravings  and 

wood-cuts. 

Of  the  three  Booms  adjoining  Corridor  I,  the  first  eontainfl  a  niunber 
of  old  pictures :  Oarofalo^  Holy  Family ;  Domso  Do»ni^  Madonna  with  angelic 
musicians  (both  on  entrance-wall).  —  The  two  other  rooms  contain  unim- 
portant modern  pictures. 

Traversing  the  Via  delle  Belle  Arti,  we  next  reach  the  Pal. 
Bentivoglio  (PI.  34;  F,  3),  erected  by  this  powerful  family  In  the 
16th  cent,  on  the  site  of  their  ancient  mansion  which  was  destroyed 
under  Julius  n.  —  A  little  to  the  S.W.,  in  the  Puzza  S.  Mabtino 
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(PI.  F,  3,  4),  is  the  Carmelite  chnrcli  of  S.  Martino  Kaggiore ,  in 
the  Gothic  style  (1313). 

ist  Chapel  on  the  left :  ^Enthroned  Madonna,  with  S8.  Rochas,  Bernard' 
ine,  Anthony,  and  Sebastian,  hy  Fr.  Franda  ;  ahove,  a  Pietli,  below,  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross.  The  window  above  represents  St.  James  of  CompO' 
Stella,  after  a  cartoon  by  Fr.  Francia.  Last  altar  to  the  left,  an  As- 
sumption and  a  Resurrection  in  the  lunette,  by  Lor.  Costa;  1st  altar  on 
the  right,  Oirol.  da  Carpi^  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  5th  altar  on  the  right, 
Amico  Atpertini^  Madonna  with  the  canonized  bishops  Martin  and  Nicholas. 
Adjoining  the  sacristy  is  the  tomb  of  the  scholar  Beroaldus,  with  his 
bust,  by  Vincenzo  Ono/ri  (1504). 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  inside  the  walls,  rises  the  slight 
eminence  of  La  Montagnola  (PI.  £,  F,  1,  2),  a  promenade  adorned 
with  some  bronzes  by  Diego  Sarti  and  aiOfording  a  fine  view  of  the 
town.  The  Arena  di  Pallone(^.  342)  is  situated  here.  To  the  W. 
is  a  handsome  flight  of  steps,  descending  to  the  Porta  Qalliera 
(PI.  E,  1)  and  to  the  Via  dell'  Indipendenza  (p.  360),  which  leads 
to  the  railway-station.  —  On  the  S.  is  the  Piazza  delV  Otto  Agoato, 
formerly  Piazza  d'Armi.  In  1848  the  Anstrians  were  attacked  here 
by  the  Bolognese  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the  town.  A  few  paces 
to  the  S.W,,  in  the  Via  dell'  Indipendenza,  is  an  insignificant 
statue  of  Ugo  Bassi  (1888). 


Immediately  to  the  left,  outside  the  Porta  Gastlglione,  is  the 

church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Miflerioordia  (PI.  F,  7 ;  when  closed, 

ring  at  the  door  to  the  right). 

Intxsiob.  2nd  chapel  on  the  right,  round  window  designed  by  Fran- 
da,  Madonna  and  the  Saviour;  last  chapel  on  the  right,  window,  John 
the  Baptist,  by  the  same.  Above  the  high-altar  a  figure  of  Christ,  and 
at  the  sides  Madonna  and  Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  by  Lor.  Coata  (1499). 
The  altar-piece  is  an  unimportant  work  of  last  century.  At  the  last  pillar 
of  the  left  aisle  is  a  fresco  of  Franeia''a  Behool,  Bishop  and  four  monks ; 
3rd  altar  on  the  left,  Q,  M.  Cre^iy  St.  Nepomuk;  2nd  altar  to  the  left, 
BaffnaeavallOy  Madonna  in  clouds,  two  saints  below  (the  master^s  best  work). 

Between  the  Porta  Santo  Stefano  and  the  Porta  Oastiglione 
(PI.  F,  G,  H,  7),  to  the  right,  is  the  beautiful  public  park  of  the 
Giardini  Margherita,  extending  to  the  spurs  of  the  Apennines 
and  now  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  Bolognese.  The  main  en- 
trance is  beside  the  Porta  S.  Stefano,  near  the  tramway-terminus. 
The  park  contains  a  pond  (rowing  boats).  On  the  £.  side  is  a  music 
pavilion  (concerts,  see  p.  342). 

About  1/2  M.  beyond  the  Pobta  d^Azbglio  (PI.  D,  7) ,  in  the 
second  street  to  the  right,  near  the  Casa  Minghetti,  is  situated  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Mezzaratta,  containing  early  Bolognese  fres- 
coes (closed).  Cards  admitting  to  the  pretty  grounds  of  the  ad- 
joining Villa  di  Mezzaraita  may  be  obtained  in  the  H6tel  Brun  (fine 
view).  —  About  1/4  M.  outside  the  Porta  d'Azeglio  a  new  road,  di- 
verging to  the  right  from  the  Via  Panoramica,  leads  to  (8/4  M.) 
8.  Miohele  in  Bosoo,  an  Olivetan  monastery  dating  from  1437 
(suppressed  in  1797),  now  an  Orthopaedic  Institute.    The  entrance 
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is  through  the  iron  gate  on  the  right.  From  the  front  of  the  chnicli 
fine  Yiew  of  Bologna  and  the  plain.  To  visit  the  interior,  apply  to 
the  'Dimostratore',  to  the  right  of  the  church  (fee  1/2  'r.).  In  the 
church  are  remains  of  frescoes  by  Bagnacavallo  and  others.  The 
court  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  the  Carracci  and  their  pupils, 
from  the  history  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Cecilia,  unfortunately  much 
injured.  —  A  little  below  S.  Michele  lies  the  Villa  Revedin,  which 
is  open  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor;  its  grounds  command 
charming  views.  The  road  leading  straight  on  hence  back  to  the 
town  brings  us  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  pavilion ,  beside  which  is  an 
entrance  to  the  Qiardini  Margherita  (p.  359). 

About  1 V4  M.  outside  the  Pobta  S.  Isaia  (PI.  A ,  4) ,  to  the 
W.  of  the  town,  is  situated  the  Certosa  (formerly  a  Carthusian 
monastery),  erected  in  1335 ,  and  consecrated  in  1801  as  a  Campo 
Santo.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  Etruscan  burial-ground,  dis- 
covered here  in  1869.  The  entrance  is  in  the  N.W.  corner;  the 
custodian  (first  court,  to  the  left)  is  well-informed  (V2-I  ^^'^• 

The  church  contains  a  few  paintings  by  Elisabetta  Birani  and  Gui^  and 
wood-carving  of  1539  and  1611.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  Cloisters  are 
ancient  tombstones  from  suppressed  churches,  arranged  according  to  cent- 
uries: at  the  entrance  13th  cent.^  then  15th  on  the  right,  14th  farther  to 
the  right,  and  16th  on  the  left;  m  the  arcades  modem  monuments,  most 
of  them  in  marble,  including  figures  of  Faith  by  Oalletti  and  Grief  by 
Monart.  In  the  centre  are  the  ordinary  graves.  Among  many  illustrious 
names  on  the  former  are  those  of  the  philologist  Ocupar  Oaratoni  (d.  1817) 
and  the  talented  Clotilda  Tambroni  (i.  1817;  p.  343).  The  principal  families 
of  the  town  also  possess  vaults  here  *,  thus  the  monument  of  Letizia  Mural 
Pepoli  (d.  1859),  with  a  statue  of  her  father  King  Murat  (^propugnatore  dell* 
italica  indipendenza'),  executed  by  Vine.  Vela.  A  rotunda  here  contains  l^e 
busts  of  celebrated  professors  of  the  present  century,  Mettofanti^  Oalvaniy 
Cotta^  Sehiassi,  Mattei  (teacher  of  Rossini),  etc.  —  The  CremcOorio  Is  in- 
teresting. 

On  the  Monte  della  Quardia^  an  eminence  3M.  to  the  S.W.  of 

the  PoBTA  Sabaoozza  (PI.  A,  6) ,  rises  the  handsome  pilgrimage 

church  of  the  Madonna  di  8.  Lnca,  erected  by  Dotti  in  1731 ,  so 

called  from  an  ancient  picture  of  the  Virgin,  ascribed  to  St.  Luke 

and  brought  from  Constantinople  in  1160.     The  hill  (950  ft.)  is 

ascended  by  a  series  of  Arcades^  consisting  of  635  arches  witli 

numerous  chapels,  constructed  in  1676-1739,  and  21/2  M.  in  length. 

They  begin  a  short  way  beyond  the  gate  and  send  a  branch  to  the 

Campo  Santo  (see  above).  Steam-tramway  from  the  Piazza  Malpighi 

to  Meloncello  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (p.  342).   Thence  the  steps 

may  be  avoided  by  following  the  road  next  the  arcades.   A  better 

road,  used  by  carriages,  diverges  into  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Ravone, 

V2  M.  outside  the  Porta  Saragozza,  and  ascends  in  windings.  At  the 

(1  hr.)  fork,  the  road  to  S.  Luca  diverges  to  the  right,  making  a 

wide  curve  past  Monte  Alhano ,  and  reaches  the  church  in  ^/^  hr. 

more.   The  *View ,  particularly  from  the  windows  in  the  S.  ascent 

to  the  portal  of  the  church  and  from  the  dome  (staircase  from  the 

roof  of  the  church;  Y2-I  fr.) ,  is  remarkably  fine  and  extends  from 

the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic.   The  precincts  of  the  church  and 
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the  adjacent  IntrenchmentB ,  now  used  for  military  purposes ,  are 

not  accessible. 

Fbom  Bologna  to  Pobtomaggiobk,  29  H.,  railway  in  21irs.,  an  un- 
interesting route.  Trains  start  from  the  station  outside  the  Porta  S.  Yitale 
(PI.  H,  6)  at  Bologna.  —  From  (10  M.)  Budrio  a  branch-line  runs  to 
Mcusalombarda  (p.  362).  —  Portomaggiore^  see  p.  341. 

Fkom  Bologna  to  S.  Felicb  sol  Panabo,  26Vs  M.,  railway  in  IVs  hr., 
also  uninteresting;.  The  line  is  being  extended  to  Donohuono  (p.  220). 
8.  Felice^  see  p.  333. 

52.  From  Bologna  to  Florence  vi&  Pistoja. 

82  H.  Railway  in  31/2-6  hrs.  (fares  15  fr.,  10  fr.  55,  6  fr.  75  c.  s  express 
16  fr.  55,  11  fr.  60  c.).  —  A  boldly  -  constructed  line.  Fine  views  of  the 
valleys  and  ravines  of  the  Apennines  (generally  to  the  left) ,  and.  after- 
wards of  the  rich  plains  of  Tuscany*. 

Bologna,  see  p.  341.  The  train  skirts  tbe  slope  of  tbe  Monte  della 
Guardia  (p.  360),  near  the  Reno,  which  it  soon  crosses.  On  an  is- 
land in  the  Reno,  not  far  from  Bologna,  the  Second  Triumvirate 
was  concerted  by  Octavian,  Antony,'  and  Lepidus,  B.C.  43. 

3  M.  Borgo  Fanigale;  6  M.  Caaalecchio  di  BenOy  beyond  which 
the  valley  of  the  Reno  contracts.  At  Casalecchio,  on  26th  June, 
1402,  the  army  of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  was  defeated  by  Gian  Ga- 
leazzo  Yisconti,  and  on  21  st  May,  1511 ,  that  of  Pope  Julius  U. 
under  the  Duke  of  Urbino ,  by  the  French.  —  On  the  left,  near 
(12  M.)  SaasOy  the  brook  Setta  falls  into  the  Reno,  from  which  a  sub- 
terranean aqueduct,  constructed  by  Augustus  and  recently  restored 
by  the  engineer  Zannoni,  leads  to  Bologna  (see  p.  343).  —  17  M. 
MarzabottOy  with  the  spacious  Villa  Aria  (important  art- collections) 
and  the  remains  of  an  Etruscan  town  and  necropolis.  Between  this 
point  and  Porretta  there  are  22  tunnels.  —  2OV2  M.  Pioppe  di  Sal- 
varo.  At  (24  Y2  M.)  Vergato  the  valley  expands.  29*/2  M.  Riola;  on  the 
left  rise  the  steep  rocky  peaks  of  Aft*.  Ovolo  and  Mte,  Vigese;  a 
landslip  from  the  latter  destroyed  the  village  of  Vigo  in  1851 .  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Reno  is  the  modernised  castle  of  Savignano, 
with  picturesque  environs. 

37  m.  Porretta  (1155ft.;  *Alb,  diRoma;  PalazzinOy  open  in  sum- 
mer only) ,  a  village  of  1200  inhab. ,  with  frequented  sulphureous 
springs  and  baths.  —  Beyond  Porretta  the  line  enters  a  narrow  and 
romantic  ravine  of  the  Reno,  from  the  sides  of  which  numerous 
waterfalls  are  precipitated,  particularly  in  spring,  and  is  then  carried 
by  a  series  of  tunnels,  cuttings,  and  viaducts  to  the  culminating 
point  where  it  crosses  the  Apennines.  —  41  M.  Molino  del  Pallone. 
—  451/2  M.  Pracchia  (2025  ft.),  the  highest  point  on  the  line. 

About  3  H.  from  Pracchia  (omn.)  lies  Oavinana  (Alb.  Ferruccio,  pens. 
7-8  fr.,  well  spoken  of),  a  pleasant  summer-resort.  —  A  post-omnibus  runs 
twice  daily  from  Pracchia  to  (7  M.)  Cutigliano  (2215  ft.  \  Pension  Pendini, 
7-9  fr.),  a  convenient  centre  for  excursions,  via  Pontepetri,  where  it  reaches 
the  old  Apennine  road  connecting  Florence  and  Pistoja  with  Modena 
(p.  325),  and  S.  Mar  cello  Pistojese  (about  2130  ft.;  Alb.  della  Posta,  well 
spoken  of;  Eagl.  Ch.  serv.).  The  road  then  continues  to  ascend  to  (15  M.) 
Boacolungo  (Loeanda  Ferrariy  tolerable;  ^Pens.  Bellini),  and  to  the  Passo 
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deir  Abetone  (about  4520  ft.),  where  the  *Ofan  Albergo  delV  Abetone  (R.  A  L. 
872,  d^j.  2»/4,  D.  41/2,  pens.  12  fr.  •,  open  in  Bummer  only)  lies  in  the  midst 
01  a  fine  forest.  This  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  Monte  Cimone 
(7103  ft. ;  4-5  hrs. ;  guide,  Beppino  Ferrari,  etc.),  the  highest  summit  of  the 
northern  Apennines,  commanding  fine  views.  It  is  also  a  starting-point  for 
numerous  shorter  excursions  {Monte  Majori^  •/*  hr.j  Libro  Aperto,  IV2-2hrs.  ; 
Tre  Potenee,  2  hrs. ;  ifonU  Rondinajo,  Lago  Santo^  etc.).  —  From  Abetone 
to  Fiumalbo  (p.  383)  is  about  9  M. 

Boscolungo  is  about  5V2  hrs.*  drire  from  Pracchia,  and  7  hrs.  from 
Pistoja  (via  Pontepetri,  p.  361).  A  road  also  leads  to  It  from  the  Bagni  di 
Lucca  (p.  400)  in  about  b  hrs.  (carr.  and  pair,  with  trace-horse  up  the  hill, 
40-45  fr.). 

Beyond  Pracchia  the  train  crosses  the  watershed  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  by  a  tunnel  about  1^3  M.  in  length ,  and 
then  enters  the  valley  of  the  Omhronej  which  flows  towards  the  S. , 
and  is  traversed  by  a  lofty  viaduct.  Between  this  point  and  Pistoja 
there  are  numerous  viaducts  and  no  fewer  than  22  tunnels.  Beau- 
tiful *View8.  —  5OV2  M.  Corhezzi.  —  Beyond  (641/2  M.)  Piieceio  a 
view  is  at  length  revealed  of  the  lovely  and  populous  plains  of  Tus- 
cany, and  of  Pistoja  far  below.  —  571/2  M.  Vajoni, 

61  M.  Pistoja  (p.  401).  —From  Pistoja  to  Florence^  see  p.  406. 


53.  From  Bologna  to  Eavenna. 

52 Va  M.  Railway  in  33/4  hrs.  (fares  Ofr.  50,  6  fr.  70,  4  fr.  30  c).  The 
train  follows  the  main  line  to  Ancona  and  Brindisi  as  far  as  Castel-BolO' 
gnese^  whence  B^venna  is  reached  by  a  branch-line.  —  Steam  Tramway 
from  Bologna  to  Imola  along  the  highroad,  see  p.  342. 

The  train  follows  the  direction  of  the  Via  iEmilia  (p.  313). 
—  41/2  M.  San  Laxzaroj  7  M.  Mirandola-Ozxano ;  IO1/2  M.  Qua- 
dema ;  15  M.  Castel  8.  Pietro ,  with  a  chateau  built  by  the  Bolog- 
nese  in  the  18th  cent.,  on  the  Sillaro. 

211/2  M.  Imola  (H6t.  8.  Marco),  on  the  8antemo,  an  ancient  town 
with  11,400  inhab.  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  422,  was  the 
Roman  Forum  Comeliiy  named  after  its  founder  L.  Cornelius  Sulla, 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  the  Lombard  historian 
of  the  period  of  Charlemagne,  as  Imolae.  The  town  was  incorporated 
with  the  States  of  the  Church  by  Pope  Julius  11.  in  1509.  Imola 
was  the  birthplace  of  St.  Petrus  Chrysologus,  archbishop  of  RaTenna 
(d.  449),  whose  tomb  is  in  the  cathedral  of  S.  Cassiano ;  and  of  the 
painter  Innocenzo  da  Imbla  (Francucci ,  b.  ahoutl494,  d.  1550; 
p.  344).  —  The  train  then  crosses  the  Santemo, 

26  M.  Castel-Bolognese  (poor  restaurant),  an  ancient  stronghold 
of  the  Bolognese,  constructed  in  1380,  where  the  Florentines  under 
Niccold  da  Tolentino  and  Gattamelata  were  defeated  by  the  Mi- 
lanese under  Piooinino  in  1434.  —  Hence  to  Faenza^  see  p.  373. 

The  line  to  Ravenna  next  passes  (30  M.)  5oiaroio  and  (35  M.) 
Lugo,  with  9200  inhab.,  junction  of  a  line  to  Lavezzola  (14  M. ; 
p.  341),  vi&  Massalombarda  (p.  361).  —  31 M.  Bagnacavallo  (birth- 
place of  the  painter  Ramenghi,  p.  344,  who  is  generally  called  after 
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Ms  native  town);  42  M.  Buasi;  44V2  M.    Oodo.  —  521/2  M.  Ra- 
venna,   

Bavenna.  —  Hotels  (bargain  advisable).  *Orand  HStel  Btbon  (PI. 35} 
D,6),  Via  Mazzini,  with  trattoria  and  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-6,  B.  1V«»  d^j.  8, 
D.  6,  pens.  12,  omn.  1  fr.;  Spada  d'Oeo  b  S.  Mabco  (PI.  a;  D,  4),  Via  Farini, 
B.,  L.,  &  A.  SVzfr.  —  Caffi  del  RisorgimentOy  in  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Ema- 
nuele;    Cajfi  Bpron,  in  the  Piazza  Byron,  both  tolerable. 

Gabs:  per  drive  1,  at  night  I'/s^m  two-horse  1V2  or  2fr. ;  first  hour 
l*/4-2y2fr. ,  each  additional  Vs  b'*  "^^c*  or  Ifr.  25  c.;  beyond  the  town 
2fr.  20  c.  or  4fr.  per  hour. 

Tramway  to  Fori!  5  times  daily  in  iVt  hr.  (fares  2  fr.,  1  fr.  20  c). 
—  Railway  to  Ferrara^  p.  841 ;  to  Rimini^  see  Baedeker^s  Central  Italy. 

Photographs.  Riedt  Via  Farini  14  A.  —  Post  Office,  Piazza  Alighieri 
(PI.  D,  4). 

Principal  Attractions:  ^Baptistery  (p.  365),  Cathedral  (p.  365),  S.  Vitale 
(p.  368),  ^Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia  (p.  369),  ''S.  Apollinare  Nuovo 
(p.  370),  Mausoleum  of  Theodoric  (p.  3711,  'S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  (p.  372). 
The  chnrclies  are  closed  from  13  to  2  p.  m.  Visitors  with  little  time 
should  hire  a  cab. 

Ravenna  J  a  town  of  ancient  origin,  and  formerly  the  capital  of 

a  province,  now  largely  deserted,  with  12, 100  inhab. ,  is  situated  in 

the  plain  between  the  rivers  Lamone  and  Ronco  (the  Roman  Be- 

detii)^  in  a  somewhat  unhealthy  district.  It  was  originally  a  seaport, 

but  is  now  6  M.  distant  from  the  sea  and  connected  with  it  by  the 

Canale  Corsini  only,  a  channel  constructed  in  1737,  beginning  at  the 

small  new  harbour  opposite  the  station  (^Darsena;  PI.  Gt,  3,  4). 

Ravenna  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Italy,  but  under  the 
Republic   was    a   place  of  little  importance.    Augustus   constructed   the 
Porttts  ClassU  and  a  canal,  connected  with  the  Po,  round  the  S.  side  of 
the  town,  and  appointed  Ravenna  the  headquarters  of  the  Adriatic  fleet. 
The    commerce   of  the   place  now   improved,  and  a  new  quarter  was 
erected    between   the    town    and   the   harbour   (Caesarea^   a   name   per- 
petuated by  the  ruined  church  of  ^9.  Lorenzo  in  Cesarea).    The  harbour, 
however,    having    been    gradually    filled    up   by    the    deposits    of  the 
Po,    Classis   and   Ceesarea   fell  to  decay,    while   Ravenna    continued  to 
be  the   capital  of  the  province  Flaminia.    As  early  as  A.  D.  44  Ravenna 
became  an  episcopal  see ,  St.  Apollinaris ,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  being 
the   first  bishop.    The  Emp.   Honorius  transferred  his  residence  hither 
from  Rome  in  402  on  account  of  the  great  strength  of  the  place,  and  in 
439  Ravenna  was  erected  into  an  archiepiscopal  see.    After  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Herulian  Odoacer^  King 
of  Italy,   and  again  in  493  by   Theodoric   the   Oreat^  King  of  the  Ostro- 
goths,  after  which  it  regained  much  of  its  former  splendour  and   was 
the  residence  of  the  Gothic  kings  till  539.    It  then  became  the  seat  of  the 
exarch  or  governor  of  the  Eastern  Roman,  or  Greek    Emperors,   and 
continued  under  their  sway  until  752,  when  the  Lombard  Aistulph  banished 
Eutychius  the  last  exarch  and  took  possession  of  the  town.    Shortly  after- 
wards, however,  Ravenna  was  retaken  by  Pepin^  Ring  of  the  Franks,  and 
handed  over  to  the  pope,  under  whose  rule  it  remained,   excepting  when 
his   authority  was   disputed   on    several   occasions  by  the   Guelphs   and 
Ghibellines.    In  1275  the  Polenta  family,   of  whom  favourable  mentioir  is 
made  by  Dante  j  obtained  the  supreme  power.    In  1318  Ravenna  began  to 
be  governed  by  its  own  dukes;   in  144D  it  came  into  possession  of  the 
Venetians,  under  whom  its  prosperity  materially  increased ;  in  1509  it  was 
conquered  by  Pope  Julius  Il.y  and  it  belonged  to  the  States  of  the  Church 
till  the  treaty  of  Tolentino  in  1797.    It  was ,  however,  restored  in  1815, 
but  again  severed  from  the  papal  dominions  in  1860.    In  Aug.,  1849,  Gari- 
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baldi  found  refuge  at  Bavenna  from  the  pursuing  Austrians,  while  hia 
wife  Anita  succumbed  to  the  fatigues  of  the  flight. 

In  the  History  of  Early  Ghristiaii  Art  of  the  5-8th  century,  BaVenna  is 
the  most  important  place  in  Italy  next  to  Borne.  Being  less  under  the 
influence  of  the  mighty  traditions  Of  the  past  here  than  at  Borne,  and  im- 
pelled to  a  creative  activity  by  the  absence  of  ancient  buildings  so  abundant 
in  the  capital,  art  was  in  a  position  to  develop  itself  more  freely,  and 
even  to  venture  on  innovations.  The  connection  of  Boman  and  Byzantine 
art  may  best  be  studied  at  Bavenna.  Here,  aa  at  Constantinople,  also 
formerly  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  architectural  period,  the  traveller  will 
observe  how  tLe  capitals  of  the  columns  were  gradually  remodelled,  and 
a  new  style  of  ornamentation  introduced.  Besides  the  basilicas  there  are 
also  dome-structures,  which  form  a  link  between  Byzantium  and  some 
of  the  churches  of  western  Europe  (such  as  the  cathedral  at  Aiz-Ia^Cha- 
pelle).  The  ancient  Buildings  of  Bavenna  belong  to  three  different  periods, 
the  first  being  that  of  Honorius  and  his  sister  Galla  Placidia,  404-^  (Ca- 
thedral., Baptistery^  Arehiepiscopal  Chapely  8.  Agaia^  8.  Oiovanni  EvangelUtay 
8.  Oiovanni  Battista,  Maueoleum  of  Oalla  Placidia^  and  8.  FrcMcesco) ;  the 
second  a  Gothic  period  from  493  to  about  539  (8t.  Martinus  or  ^9.  ApMinare 
NuovOy  8.  i^ritOy  Baptistery  of  the  Arians  or  8.  Maria  in  Cosmedin^  and  the 
Palace  and  Mausoleum  of  Theodorie) ;  and  the  third  a  Byzantine  period  from 
639  onwards  (8.  Vitale  and  8.  ApolUnare  in  Classe^  both  begun  in  the  pre- 
ceding period).  The  basilicas  of  Bavenna  differ  from  the  Boman  in  having 
their  porticoes  converted  into  a  closed  anterior  structure,  in  being  destitute 
of  transepts,  in  possessing  columns  expressly  designed  for  their  object 
(by  Byzantine  architects  in  Istria)  instead  of  being  brought  from  other 
buildings,  and  in  showing  a  consistent  use  of  the  round  arch  with  corre- 
sponding articulation  on  the  external  walls  (Palace  of  Theodorie  j  S.  Apol- 
Unare in  Glasse).  This  last  feature  appears  also  in  Diocletian's  buildings 
at  8alona.  The  campanili  moreover  are  detached  and  are  circular  in  form. 
Transepts  are  wanting,  as  also  was  probably  the  case  originally  in  most  of 
the  Boman  basilicas.  Notwithstanding  the  alterations  of  subsequent  ages, 
and  the  raising  of  the  pavements  by  several  feet,  which  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  gradually  increasing  elevation  of  the  surrounding  soU,  these 
noble  monuments  of  triumphant  Christianity  are  profoundly  impressive, 
and  their  effect  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the 
environs.  —  Mosaic  PAiNTmo  was  also  extensively  practised  at  Bavenna. 
The  earlier  symbolism  (Baptistery,  Mausoleum  ot  Galla  Placidia)  was 
gradually  abandoned  for  the  historical  Christian  style  (S.  Apollinare  Nuovo, 
S.  Vitale),  but  at  the  same  time  the  fidelity  to  nature  became  less  and 
the  designs  became  stiff  and  conventional.  At  this  period,  too,  the  costly 
but  stiff  costumes,  and  the  ceremonial  air  of  the  Byzantine  court,  began 
to  affect  the  designs,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  later  Byzantine  style.  — 
The  traveller  will  also  have  an  opportunity  here  of  examining  Sasco- 
PHAQi,  IvoBT  Cabvimo  (Thronc  of  St.  Haximian,  p.  366),  Stucco  Bklikfs 
(Baptistery  of  the  Orthodox,  p.  365),  and  other  works  of  the  early  Christian 
period,  and  thus  obtain  a  very  comprehensive  review  of  the  art  products 
of  the  centuries  preceding  the  Carlovingian  era. 

Lord  Byrony  who  preferred  Bavenna  to  all  the  other  towns  of  Italy, 
and  was  influenced  in  some  measure  by  his  intimacy  with  the  Countess 
Guiccioli,  a  member  of  the  Gamba  family  of  Bavenna,  spent  two  years 
here  (June,  1819,  to  October,  1821 ;  see  p.  367). 

From  the  station  (PI.  G,  3, 4),  in  front  of  which  rises  a  statne  to 
the  Italian  patriot  L,  C.  Farini,  Dictator  of  the  EmiUa  in  1860,  we 
pass  the  Piazza  Anita  Garibaldi,  with  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
Evangelista  (p.  370)  and  a  'Martyr's  Monument',  byZocchl,  unveiled 
in  1888 ,  and  crossing  the  Corso  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  (to  the  right, 
S.  Spirito  and  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  p.  370),  proceed  straight  to 
the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanxjblb  (Pi.  D,  4) ,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.    This  piazza  is  adorned  with  two  lofty  columns  of  granite 
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erected  by  the  Venetians  in  1483,  bearing  statnes  of  SS.  ApoUinaris 
and  Vitalis,  and  a  colonnade  of  eight  columns  of  granite,  peihaps  a 
fragment  of  the  Basilica  of  Hercules  bnilt  by  Theodoric  as  a  market 
and  hall  of  justice.  The  king's  monogram  is  discernible  on  the  cor- 
ner column.  ' —  Beyond  the  Pal,  Municipale  (PI.  30),  to  the  W.  of 
this  Piazza,  is  the  Piazza  Venti  Settemhre  fPl.  C,  4),  with  a  granite 
column  crowned  with  an  eagle,  erected  in  1609  to  Cardinal  Gaetani. 

The  Via  Gioacchino  Rasponi  leads  hence  to  the  S.W.  to  the 
Piazza  i>bl  Duomo,  in  which  stand  a  granite  column  of  1605  and 
the  Cathedral  (PI.  10 ;  C,  5)  of  Sant'  Or  so,  or  Basilica  Ursiana,  al- 
most entirely  rebuilt  in  1734-44  on  the  site  of  a  church  founded  by 
Bishop  Ursus  (d.  396),  and  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  with  tran- 
sept, surmounted  by  a  dome  above  the  crossing.  The  round  cam- 
panile and  the  (inaccessible)  crypt  are  the  only  relics  of  the  ancient 
church. 

Interiob.  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right:  sarcophagus  of  SS.  Exnperantius  and 
Hazimianus  (6th  cent.).  In  the  S.  Transept  is  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Sudore,  bnilt  in  1630-59  and  containing  two  early-Christian  marble 
sarcophagi,  said  to  be  those  of  SS.  Barbatian  and  Reginald.  The  Choik 
contains  a  marble  sarcophagus  with  the  remains  of  nine  bishops  of  early 
date  i  to  the  right  the  Croce  di  San  Agnello,  a  silver  crucifix  of  the  6th 
cent,  (frequently  restored),  with  figures  of  St  bishops  and  3  archbishops 
(the  reliefs  in  the  centre  of  the  i6th  cent.).  At  the  sides,  choir-screen  panels 
of  the  5th  cent,  have  been  let  into  the  floor.  —  In  the  Ambulatobt,  on 
each  side,  are  several  marble  slabs  with  figures  of  animals,  birds,  and 
fishes,  dating  from  the  6th  cent.,  being  fragments  of  a  pulpit  (^ambo")  erected 
by  Archbishop  Agnellus  (556-569),  with  inscription  'Servns  Christi  Agnellus 
episcopus  hunc  pyrgum  fecit\  —  The  Sacrtstt  contains  a  Veitment  of  Bishop 
Johannes  Angeloptes  (5th  cent.),  an  Easter  Calendar  from  532  to  626,  and 
the  *  Ivory  Throne  of  St.  Maximian  (546-553),  with  basreliefs  representing 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  centre  in  front,  the  four  Evangelists  on  the  right 
and  left,  and  the  history  of  Joseph  at  the  sides.  On  the  back  are  5  (origin- 
ally 16)  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  The  scenes  are  surrounded  with 
"^Ornamentation  (animals  in  rich  foliage)  distinctly  influenced  by  miniature 
painting.  Near  it  is  an  enamelled  silver  cross  dating  from  1366.  In  the 
lunette  above  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy,  to  the  right,  ^Elijah  in  the 
desert,  fed  by  the  angel,  a  fresco  by  Outdo  Rent.  The  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  in  the  N.  Transept  contains  the  Shower  of  Manna,  also  by 
Ouido  Reni;  the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling,  Christ  in  glory,  are  by  his  pupils. 

Adjoining  the  Cathedral  is  the  — 

^Baptistery  (PI.  6;  C,  5),  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,   or  Battistero 

degli  Ortodossiy  an  octagonal  structure,  with  a  cupola,  constructed 

of  clay-vessels.    According  to  Corrado  Riccl,  this  was  originally 

part  of  a  Roman  bath,  converted  to  Christian  uses  by  Archbp.  Neon 

(449-462).   The  building  was  restored  in  1865-86. 

The  Interior,  the  pavement  of  which  has  been  raised  about  18  inches, 
contains  two  arcades,  one  above  the  other.  The  cupola  is  decorated  with 
^Mosaics  of  the  5th  cent,  (partly  restored),  the  best  and  most  ancient  at 
Bavenna,  representing  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (with  a  beard)  with  the  river- 
god  of  Uie  Jordan  on  a  gold  ground  and  the  twelve  Apostles  on  a  blue 
ground.  Under  these  runs  a  broad  frieze,  on  which,  between  the  groups  of 
light  columns,  are  represented  four  altars  witli  the  open  books  of  the  gospels, 
and  thrones  with  crosses.  The  upper  arcade')  of  the  wall  are  adorned 
with  sixteen  figures  of  prophets  (?),  and  enrichments,  in  stucco.  On  the 
lower  section  of  the  wall  are  admirable  mosaics  of  gold  festoons  on  a 
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blue  ground  with  statues  of  propbets  (?)  at  the  corners.  The  lai^e  font 
in  white  marble  and  porphyry  is  of  the  16th  cent.,  but  its  parapet  is  ancient. 
—  The  custodian.  Via  del  Battistero  2,  also  shows  the  CappeUa  S,  CHusiina^ 
beside  the  cathedral,  containing  a  Bacchic  vase  (fee  V*  fr*)- 

On  the  flTst  floor  of  the  Arehiepiieopal  Palace  (PI.  29 ;  G,  5), 
restored  in  the  16th  cent.,  is  the  CappeUa  di  San  Pier  CrUologo 
(p.  364),  a  square  vaulted  chamber  of  the  5th  cent,  (fee  30-50  c). 

The  vaulting  is  adorned  with  ancient  Mosaics;  in  the  centre,  on  the 
groining,  four  angels  holding  the  monogram  of  Christy  under  them  the 
symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists ;  in  the  centre  of  the  arch,  Christ  as  a 
young  man  without  beard.  The  Madonna  and  two  saints  over  the  altar 
were  originally  in  the  cathedral.  The  Bala  Lapidaria,  or  ante-room,  con> 
tains  ancient  and  early  medieeval  inscriptions,  aBoman  torso  in  porphyry, 
and  a  *Belief  with  children,  a  fragment  of  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of 
Keptune  (p.  869).  —  The  archiepiscopal  Arehiv4s  comprise  about  11,(X)0 
documents  on  parchment. 

On  the  right,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Alfiredo  Baccarini, 
leading  to  the  Porta  S.  Mamante,  is  the  Accademia  delle  Belle 
Arti  (PI.  1,  D5),  founded  in  1827  (open  9-2 ;  ring  at  the  gate,  50  c.). 

The  PiCTUBB  (}allbbt  chiefly  contains  pictures  by  masters  of  the  place, 
such  as  two  Madonnas  hjSiecoldRondinelK;  a  Crucifixion,  Nativity,  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  and  several  portraits  by  Luca  LongM  (1507-80) ;  pictures  by 
his  son  Francesco,  The  following  may  also  be  mentioned:  Vcnari^  Descent 
from  the  Cross  *,  Cotignola^  Madonna  and  saints ;  Outrdno^  St.  Bomuald  ; 
Al.  Tiariniy  St.  John;  Carlo  (Hgnani^  St.  Benedict;  Giov.  Franc.  Oessi^ 
Crucifixion.  —  Amonp;  the  other  contents  of  the  Academy  are  a  large 
ancient  mosaic  found  at  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  in  1876;  a  bust  of  St. 
Apollinaris  by  Thorwaldsen;  the  monument  with  recumbent  statue  of  6ni- 
darello  Guidarelli,  ^guerrier  Bavennate^  (d.  1501),  by  Tullio  Lomhardo; 
several  statues  from  Canova^s  studio;  Endymion,  by  Oanova;  many  casts 
f^om  the  antique. 

In  the  same  street,  No.  5,  is  the  secularised  Gamaldulensian 
monastery  of  Cnaise,  built  in  1515  et  seq.  by  the  monks  of  S.  Apol- 
linare in  Classe  Fuori.  It  now  contains  the  Municipal  Gollectioks 

(Biblioteca  e  Museo;  PL  D,  6). 

On  the  groundfloor  is  the  *B«ale  Kuseo  d'Antichitik  —  We  first  enter 
the  Vestibulb  of  the  Bbfbctoby,  with  a  bust  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  by  Ber- 
nini. —  In  the  Bbfbctobt  are  a  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  and  a  fresco 
of  the  Wedding  at  Cana,  by  Luca  and  Franc  LongM  (1680). 

The  Cloistebs,  built  by  CKtUio  JforelU  of  Florence  in  the  17th  cent., 
contain  Greek,  Etruscan,  Boman,  and  Bysantine  inscriptions  and  frag- 
ments of  Boman  buildings  and  statues.  64.  Tomb  relief  of  the  Longidieaa 
family;  229.  Apotheosis  of  Augustus,  with  the  seated  figure  of  Boma  to 
the  left  and  figures  of  Julius  Ceesar,  Augustus,  and  Claudius ;  fragment 
of  the  same  work,  with  procession  of  sacrificial  animals.  —  In  the  Cob- 
BiDOR  are  remains  of  sarcophagi,  inscriptions,  and  mosaics  from  thechurches 
of  Bavenna. 

The  old  CoNVBNT  Church  of  San  Bomualdo,  restored  by  Luca  DaneH 
in  the  baroque  style  in  1630,  with  its  fine  altars  adorned  with  rare  marbles, 
contains  early-Christian,  Bysantine,  mediseval,  and  Benaissance  sculptures: 
731.  Early  Christian  sarcophagus  of  the  5th  cent.,  with  reliefs  (Daniel  in 
the  Lions^  Den,  Adoration  of  the  Magi*  Baising  of  Lasarus),  used  in  the 
7th  cent,  as  tomb  of  the  Greek  Exarch  Isaac  (p.  369)  and  provided  with 
a  Greek  inscription  by  his  wife  Susanna ;  533.  Early  Christian  sarcophagus 
reliefs  of  the  5th  cent.  (Daniel  and  Lazarus;  above,  Christ  in  the  act  of 
benediction) ;  651.  Ant.  BraeeiOy  Seated  figure  of  Pope  Clement  XII.  (1738), 
transferred  hither  from  the  Piazsa  Vitt.  Emanuele  in  1867.  —  Adjaeent 
are  small  and  tasteful  Cloisters,  brought  from  S-  Maria  in  Porto  in  1886, 
and  containing  some  terracottas. 
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The  former  Sacristt  contains  the  main  part  of  the  collections.  In 
the  middle,  Case  1.  Prehistoric  weapons  from  America  |  Case  2.  Parts  of 
a  Byzantine  set  of  jewels,  found  in  1879  in  the  crypt  of  S.  Francesco t 
remains  of  a  costly  *Suit  of  gilded  armour,  probably  Theodoric's,  found 
in  the  Darsena  in  1864;  Case  8.  Works  in  ivory.  On  the  walls:  embroidery, 
wood-carvings,  glass,  Ane  majolica,  terracottas,  etc.  —  A  Side  Rooh  con- 
tains Renaissance  plaques  and  other  works  in  bronze. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  Biblioteca  Comunale  (admission  daily,  10-2, 
except  on  Sundays  and  holidays),  founded  in  1707  by  the  Abbate  Caneti, 
containing  72,000  vols.  Oncluding  700  incunabula)  and  1000  MSS.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  celebrated  MS.  of  Aristophanes  of  the  10th  cent.;  one 
of  Dante  of  1369,  another  by  Pietro  di  Dan«e(t);  letters  of  Cieero  of  the 
15th  cent.;  commentary  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola;  prayer-book  ot Mary  Stuart^ 
with  miniatures;  Visitors^  Book  from  the  Tomb  of  Dante  (see  below).  The 
rare  editions  include  the  DeeretaU  of  Boniface  VII I. ^  printed  by  Fust  at 
Hayence  in  1466,  and  a  number  of  '■editiones  principet*. 

San  ITiccold  (PI.  21;  D,  6),  built  by  Archbp.  Sergins  in  760 
(closed),  contains  numerous  paintings  by  the  Augustine  monk  Padre 
Cesare  Ptonti  and  by  Francesco  da  Cotignola. 

8ant'  Agata  (PI.  2,  D  6;  entrance  Via  Mazzini  46),  a  basilica 
consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  with  a  vestibule,  dates  originally  from 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent,  but  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  in- 
cluding the  round  campanile,  in  1476-94.  It  contains  beautiful 
antique  marble  columns. 

A  house  in  the  same  street,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Byron 
(PI.  D,  5),  opposite  the  H6t.  Byron  (Pi.  35),  was  occupied  from  June 
1819  to  Oct.  1821  by  Lord  Byron  (p.  364),  as  the  memorial  tablet  re- 
cords. A  monument  to  Garibaldi  was  erected  In  the  piazza  in  1892. 

San  Eraneesco  (PI.  12;  D,  5),  formerly  8.  Pietro  Maggiore,  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Petrus  Chrysologus  (p.  362),  but 
is  now  entirely  modernised  (1793)  with  the  exception  of  the  tower 
and  the  crypt.    It  has  belonged  to  the  Franciscans  since  1261. 

The  Intkbiob  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  22  columns  of  coloured 
marble.  Unpleasing  modern  ceiling.  At  the  entrance  are  several  ancient 
tombstones ;  on  the  right  that  of  Ostasio  da  Polenta,  of  1396 ;  on  the  left 
that  of  Enrico  Alfieri ,  who  died  in  1405  as  general  of  the  Franciscans, 
below  which  is  a  Christian  sarcophagus  of  the  4th  century.  Then  on  the  right 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  bishop  St.  Liberius  (874-378).  The  Cappella  del 
Crocefisso,  the  2nd  on  the  right,  contains  two  columns  of  Greek  marble 
and  handsome  pilasters  with  capitals  and  ornamentation  by  Pietro  Lorn' 
bardo.  At  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is  the  fine  Renaissance  monument  of 
Lnffo  Numai,  by  Tom.  Flamberti  (1509).   The  crypt  is  borne  by  22  columns. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  Dante's  Tomb  (PI.  41 ;  D,  5).  The 
poet  died  at  Ravenna,  where  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Guide  da 
Polenta,  on  14th  Sept.,  1321,  at  the  age  of  56,  and  was  tempor- 
arily interred  in  the  narthex  of  the  church  of  S.  Francesco. 

In  1482  Bernardo  Bembo,  the  Venetian  governor  (father  of  the  eel- 
ebrated  Cardinal  Bembo),  caused  the  present  mausoleum  to  be  erected 
from  designs  by  Pietro  Lombardo,  but  it  was  practically  rebuilt  in  1780. 
It  is  a  gquare  structure  with  a  dome,  embellished  with  medallions  of 
the  poefs  teachers  and  patrons  (Virgil,  Brunetto  Latini,  Can  Grande  della 
Scala,  and  Guido  da  Polenta);  opposite  the  entrance  is  a  half-length  relief 
of  Dante,  and  below  It  a  sarcophagus,  a  marble  urn  in  which  now  contains 
the  poefs  remains.  It  bears  an  epitaph  composed  by  Bern.  Canaccio  in 
1367:  — 
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Jura  Monarchiaey  Svperos^  PhUgethtmta  Uicusqu^ 
Ltutrando  eeeini,  voltterunt  fata  quousque^ 
Bed  quia  pan  eestit  melioribut  hospita  eeutrU, 
A(u)etoremque  iuum  petiit  felicior  eutris^ 
Hie  claudor  DanUs,  patriit  extorris  a6  oris, 
Q^em  genuit  parvi  Florencia  mater  amoris. 

A  marble  slab  opposite  the  tomb  indicateB  the  site  of  the  house 
in  wMcb  Guide  da  Polenta  entertained  the  poet  (1317).  —  To  the 
right  of  the  tomb  is  the  so-called  Sepolcreto  di  Bracciaforte,  a  small 
court  containing  eleven  Early  Christian  Sarcophagi,  The  largest, 
dating  from  the  4th  cent.,  has  a  representation  of  Christ  between 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  the  Annunciation  and  Visitation  at  the 
sides.  The  remains  of  Dante,  which  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  1810, 
were  rediscovered  here  in  1865.  —  On  the  wall  is  a  relief-portrait 
of  Oiu$eppe  Mazzini  (p.  64). 

S.  MioHBLB  IN  Afpbicisco  (PI.  20 ;  D,  4),  erected  in  the  6th  cent., 
is  now  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  the  apse  and  the  clock-tower 
(15th  cent.).  —  Near  by  is  the  Torre  Comunale  (PI.  44 ;  D,  3),  a 
tower  of  the  11th  or  l^th  cent.,  130  ft.  high. 

S.  DoMBNico  (PI.  9;  0,  3,  4),  a  basilica  founded  In  1269  and 
rebuilt  by  O.  B,  Contini  about  1700,  is  adorned  with  four  paintings 
by  Niccolh  Rondinelli,  —  In  the  Via  Cura,  to  the  S.  of  the  Porta 
Adriana,  is  the  picturesque  little  church  of  S8.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
(PI.  14;  B,  3,  4),  of  ancient  foundation,  but  rebuilt  by  Dom.  Bar- 
biani  in  1758 ;  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  belonged  to  the  original 
edifice.  An  ambo  of  596  in  the  interior  resembles  that  in  the  cathe- 
dral (p.  365). 

*S.  Vitale  (PI.  5 ;  0,  3)  was  erected  under  the  superintendence 
of  Julianus  Argentarlus  by  Archbp.  Ecclesius  (541-546)  on  the  spot 
where  St.  Vitalis  suffered  martyrdom,  and  was  consecrated  by  St. 
Maximian  in  547.  It  was  probably  originally  the  court-church, 
and  served  as  a  model  to  Charlemagne  for  the  cathedral  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  The  church  is  octagonal  (37Y2  yds.  in  diameter),  with 
a  choir,  three-sided  on  the  exterior,  and  round  in  the  interior, 

added  to  it  on  the  £.  side.    The  campanile  is  modern. 

The  Intbkiob,  unfortunately  marred  by  modern  painting,  is  divided 
by  eight  massive  pillars  into  a  central  space  and  a  surronnding  ambulatory. 
Between  the  pillars  are  semicircular  niches  with  pairs  of  columns  and 
arches,  in  two  series,  one  above  the  other,  over  which  rises  the  dome, 
constructed  of  earthen  vessels.  Each  of  the  windows  in  the  dome  is  di- 
vided by  a  mullion  into  two  round-arched  halves.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
pillars  are  still  incrusted  with  their  original  coating  of  rare  marble 
('Africanone'').  The  upper  columns  have  capitals  of  several  pieces,  the 
lower  columns  fine  trapezium-capitals  (probably  the  earliest  in  Ravenna). 
The  pavement  has  been  raised  more  than  8  ft.,  and  the  street  is  7  ft. 
above  the  former  level. 

The  Choir  is  adorned  with  admirable  *  Mosaics ,  which  are  however 
inferior  in  style  to  those  of  earlier  date  in  the  Baptistery  (p.  865)  and  to 
those  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia  (p.  369) :  Christ  enthroned  on 
the  globe,  angels  on  both  sides ;  on  the  right  St.  Vitalis,  and  on  the  left 
Ecclesius  with  the  church  itself.  Below,  (1.)  Bmp.  Justinian  with  the 
bishop  Maximian  and  attendants,  and  (r.)  the  Empress  Theodora  with 
the  ladies  of  her   court,  both  presenting  offerings.     In  front,  under  the 
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windows,  are  represented  Jerusalem  (on  the  left)  and  Bethlehem  (on  the 
right).  Above,  on  the  side-walls,  the  four  Evangelists  sitting,  beneath 
them,  Isaiah  (on  the  right)  and  Jeremiah  (on  the  left)  standing.  On  the 
right,  in  the  central  scene,  an  altar  with  bread  and  wine;  at  the  sides, 
the  blood-sacrifice  of  Cain  and  the  bloodless  offering  of  Melchisedech. 
Beside  it,  Moses  as  a  shepherd ;  above,  Moses  putting  off  his  shoes  before 
the  burning  bush.  On  the  left  in  the  centre,  the  three  angels  entertained 
by  Abraham.  Sarah  at  the  door,  and  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  In  the  archway, 
busts  of  Ghnst  (repainted),  the  Apostles,  and  SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius, 
sons  of  St.  Vitalis.  On  the  right,  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  a  *  Greek  Re- 
litif  from  a  temple  of  Neptune,  representing  his  throne  with  shells,  trident, 
»nd  genii)  opposite  to  it,  a  modem  copy. 

To  tbe  N.,  at  the  back  of  the  cburcli,  is  the  empty  Mausoleum 
of  the  Exarch  Isaac  (PI.  42,  C  3 ;  d.  641) ;  his  sarcophagus  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Maseum  (p.  366).  —  The  custodian  of  S.  Yitale 
also  keeps  the  key  of  the  — 

*Maasoleam  of  Galla  Placidia  (PI.  27 ;  G,  2),  now  88.  Na%ario 
e  Celao ,  founded  about  440  by  that  Empress ,  daughter  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great  and  mother  of  Yalentinian  III.  The  church  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  49  ft.  long,  41  ft.  broad,  with  a  dome. 

The  iKTEBioa,  the  pavement  of  which  is  about  5  fL  above  the 
original  level,  is  adorned  with  beautiful  *  Mosaics  y  on  a  dark  blue 
ground,  of  the  5th  cent. :  in  the  dome,  a  Latin  cross  between  the  symbols 
of  the  four  Evangelists;  in  the  four  arches  eight  apostles  (or  perhaps 
prophets))  between  whom  are  doves  drinking  out  of  a  vase  (resembling 
the  celebrated  mosaic  on  the  Capitol) ;  under  the  vaulting  of  the  right  and 
left  transept  are  the  other  four  apostles  (?)  in  gilded  mosaic;  between 
them  are  stags  at  a  spring.  Over  the  door  is  *Christ  as  a  young  shepherd, 
with  long  hair;  opposite  is  the  triumph  of  Christian  faith,  in  which  Christ 
(represented  here  with  a  beard)  is  committing  to  the  flames  an  open  book, 
probably  heretical;  the  adjacent  cabinet  contains  the  gospels.  —  The  Altar. 
constructed  of  transparent  Oriental  alabaster  and  intended  to  be  illuminated 
by  inserted  lights,  was  formerly  in  S.  Vitale;  behind  it  is  the  large  marble 
Sarcophagus  of  Oalla  Placidia  (d.  450,  gutted  by  fire  in  1577),  in  which, 
according  to  a  mediaeval  tradition,  the  Empress  was  interred  in  a  sitting 
posture.  On  the  right  of  this  monument  is  a  marble  sarcophagus  decoratea 
with  Christian  emblems,  containing  the  remains  of  the  Emp.  Honorius, 
brother  of  Galla  Placidia;  on  the  left  that  of  Constantius  III.  (?),  her  second 
husband  (417)  and  father  of  Yalentinian  III. ;  at  the  sides  of  the  entrance 
are  two  small  sarcophagi.  These  are  the  only  monuments  of  the  emperors 
of  ancient  Some  which  still  remain  in  their  original  position. 

8.  Giovanni  Battista  (PI.  13;  D,  3;  entrance  Via  Girol.  Rossi), 
erected  by  Baduarius  for  Galla  Placidia  (?),  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  after  1683  by  Pietro  RossL  The  substructions  of  the  tower 
and  the  Interior  belong  to  the  original  church. 

In  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  town  is  the  Bocca  di  BrancaUone 
(PI.  F,  2),  the  old  castle  of  Ravenna,  built  after  1467  by  the  Ven- 
etians and  partially  taken  down  in  1736. 

The  CoBSo  GiusBPPB  Gabibaldi  (PI.  E,  F,  2-6)  leads  N.  to  the 
Porta  Serrata  (thence  to  the  Rotonda,  see  p.  371),  and  to  the  S.  to  — 

Spiiito  Santo  (PI.  23 ,  E  3  4 ;  entrance  in  the  Via  Paolo  Costa), 
or  5.  TeodorOy  erected  by  Theodoric  for  the  Arian  bishops,  with  a 
'vestibnle  at  the  W.  entrance  (portal,  16th  cent.),  and  adorned 
yith  fourteen  columns  of  coloured  marble  in  the  interior.  In  the 
Ist  chapel  on  the  left  is  an  ancient  marble  pulpit.  — The  sacristan 
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(in  the  house  No.  8)  also  keeps  the  key  of  the  adjacent  Baptistery 
of  the  Ariaafy  afterwards  the  oratory  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin 
(PL  22).  The  octagonal  dome  is  adorned  with  Mosaics  of  the  6tli 
cent. :  in  the  centre ,  Baptism  of  Christ;  on  the  left,  the  river-god 
of  the  Jordan,  surrounded  hy  the  Apostles.  The  present  pavement 
is  about  7  ft.  above  the  origmal  level.  Several  Arian  crosses  are 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  entrance-court  on  the  left  side.  —  In  the 
Piazza  Anita  Garibaldi  (p.  364)  is  the  church  of  — 

8.  OiovanniEvangelista,  or  8,  Giovanni  delta  Sagra(l?l.  4;  F,  4), 
erected  in  424  by  the  Empress  Galla  Placidia  in  consequence  of  a 
vow  made  during  a  voyage  from  Constantinople,  but  almost  wholly 
rebuilt  in  1747,  except  the  tower.  The  court  in  front  has  retained 
the  form  of  the  ancient  atrium.  Above  the  beautiful  portal  of  the 
latter  (1316)  are  reliefs  in  allusion  to  the  foundation  of  the  church. 

The  IiTTSBioB  (if  closed,  knock  at  the  door),  with  its  unpleasing  barr^ 
vaulting,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  borne  by  twenty-four  antique  columns. 
The  pavement  has  been  raised  by  about  0  ft.  The  vaulting  of  the  4th  chapel 
on  the  left  is  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the  four  Evangelists,  with  their 
symbols  above  them,  and  the  four  fathers  of  the  church,  SS.  Gregory,  Am- 
brose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome,  by  Oiotto  (who  had  come  to  Ravenna  on  a 
visit  to  his  friei^  Dante).  In  the  closed  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew  (left 
of  choir),  remains  of  old  Mosaic  Pavement.,  representing  the  storm  to  which 
Galla  Placidia  was  exposed  (left),  and  figures  of  animals  (right). 

*8ant'  Apollinare  Kuovo  (PI.  3 ;  E,  4, 5),  a  basilica  erected  after 
500  by  Theodoric  the  Great  as  an  Arian  cathedral  (St.  Martinus  in 
Coelo  aureo),  was  in  560  converted  by  the  Archbishop  St.  Agnellns 
into  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  has  borne  its  present  name  since 
the  8th  or  9th  cent.  (?).  The  campanile  is  old.  The  atrium  and 
apse  were  removed  in  the  16th  cent.,  but  the  nave  still  affords  the 
rare  spectacle  of  a  well-preserved  interior  decoration  of  the  early- 
Christian  period.    The  ceiling,  however,  was  modernized  in  1611. 

The  Intsbiob  contains  twenty-four  marble  columns  brought  from 
Constantinople.  On  the  right  is  an  ancient  ambo.  The  walls  of  the  nave 
are  adorned  with  interesting  *lfo«ate<  of  the  6th  cent.,  partly  of  the  Arian, 
and  partly  of  the  Bom.  Gath.  period,  afterwards  frequently  restored:  on 
the  left  the  town  of  Classis  with  its  Boman  buildings ,  the  sea  and  ships, 
twenty-two  virgins  with  the  Magi  (the  E.  half  arbitrarily  restored); 
on  tiie  right  is  the  city  of  Ravenna  with  its  churches  and  the  palace  of 
Theodoric,  and  twenty-six  saints  with  wreaths  approaching  Christ  en- 
throned between  angels  (a  group  which  has  also  been  freely  restored). 
These  last  mosaics  betray  a  tendency  to  the  showy  style  of  the  later 
period,  but  the  16  single  figures  of  the  teachers  of  the  church  above  them, 
between  the  windows,  are  executed  in  a  more  independent  and  pleasing 
manner.  Above  the  windows,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  on  each  side, 
are  thirteen  interesting  compositions  from  the  "Seyf  Testament.  On  the 
left,  the  sayings  and  miracles  of  Christ  (without  a  beard);  on  the  right, 
the  history  of  the  Passion  from  the  Last  Supper  to  the  Resurrection  (Christ 
with  a  heart).  The  omission  of  the  Crucifixion  itself  points  to  the  origin 
of  these  mosaics  at  an  early  period  when  representations  of  the  kind  were 
abhorred.  —  The  last  chapel  (Cappella  delle  Reliquie)  on  the  left,  in  which 
the  marble  lining  of  the  walls  still  remains,  contains  an  ancient  marble 
episcopal  (?)  throne,  broken  marble  screens  which  belonged  to  the  ambo 
of  the  nave ,  and  on  the  wall  a  portrait  of  Justinian  in  mosaic,  restored 
in  1863.  The  coffin  of  St.  ApoUinaris  rests  upon  four  porphyry  columns 
from  the  ancient  ciborium. 
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In  the  same  street,  to  the  S.  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  is  a  side 
facade  of  the  Palace  of  Theodoric  (PI.  39 ;  E,  5),  in  which  the  exarchs 
and  the  Lombard  duke  Aistulph  subsequently  resided.  It  consists 
of  a  high  wall  crowned  by  an  upper  story  with  a  central  niche 
(exedra)  and,  at  the  sides,  three  small  columns  of  marble  bearing 
round  arches,  with  a  simple  gateway  below.  The  treasures  of  art  and 
most  of  the  columns  of  this  palace  were  in  1894  removed  to  Germany 
by  Charlemagne.  To  the  right  of  the  door,  in  the  wall,  is  a  porphyry 
basin,  said  to  be  Theodoric's  coffin,  brought  here  in  1564  from  the 
Rotonda  (see  below).  The  palace  and  its  gardens  extended  E.  to  the 
Yiale  Pellavicini,  and  down  to  1098  the  sea  adjoined  it  at  the  back. 

Still  farther  on,  near  the  Porta  Nuova,  is  Santa  Maria  in  Porto 
(PI.  18 ;  F,  6),  erected  in  1553  from  the  remnants  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Cesarea  (p.  363) ,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  with  transept 
and  an  octagonal  dome,  and  borne  by  columns  and  pillars  placed 
alternately.  The  choir  contains  an  ancient  vase  in  porphyry.  In  the 
N.  transept  is  a  Byzantine  marble  relief  of  the  Virgin  (6th  cent.). 
—  The  adjacent  Monastery^  now  a  barrack,  has  two  handsome  Re- 
naissance cloisters  (16th  cent.).  —  In  the  Jppodromo^  behind  the 
church,  a  fragment  of  the  town-wall  (6th  cent.)  is  preserved. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  round  the  wails  of  the  town,  and 
partly  upon  them,  as  they  are  now  nearly  level  with  the  ground. 

About  1/2  M.  from  the  Porta  Serrata  (PI.  D,  E,  1 ;  p.  369)  is  the 
^Mausoleum  of  Theodoric  the  Chreat  (PI.  O,  1),  the  Rotonda,  or 
Santa  Maria  delta  Rotonda^  as  it  was  called  after  the  remains  of  the 
heretic  were  scattered  and  the  church  became  a  Rom.  Catholic  place 
of  worship.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  church  of  the  adjoining 
Benedictine  monastery  and  the  Pantheon  of  Ravenna,  but  it  was  re- 
stored to  its  original  use  in  1719  (key  at  the  adjacent  house,  30  c). 
It  was  probably  erected  by  Theodoric  himself  (about  520).  The  sub- 
structure is  of  decagonal  shape,  and  the  fiat  dome,  36  ft.  in  diameter, 
consists  of  a  single  huge  block  of  Istrian  rock,  which  is  said  to  weigh 
470  tons.  Some  remains  of  the  colonnade  which  shaded  the  balcony 
round  the  upper  story  are  now  preserved  in  the  interior.  The  sub- 
structure, with  its  ten  arches,  long  lay  half  under  water;  the  upper 
part  is  approached  by  a  double  stadrcase  of  marble,  added  in  1774. 

About  2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  rail,  station,  on  the  Canale  Cor- 
sini  (p.  363)  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pinete  (p.  372),  is  the 
Cimitero  Monumethtale,  laid  out  since  1879  (fine  monuments). 

About  21/2  M.  from  the  Porta  Nuova  (PL  F,  7)  is  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Porto  liiori,  a  basilica  with  open  roof,  erected  by 
San  Pietro  degli  Onesti  ('Pietro  il  Peccatore')  in  1096  et  seq.  The 
left  aisle  contains  an  ancient  Christian  sarcophagus  with  the  bones 
of  the  founder  (d.  1119).  The  choir  and  the  adjacent  chapels 
contain  beautiful  frescoes  by  masters  of  the  Rimini  school  (14th 
century).  The  massive  substructure  of  the  lofty  square  clock-tower 
probably  belonged  to  an  old  lighthouse  (faro). 

24* 
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1^0  traveller  should  quit  Ravenna  without  visiting  the  church  of  S.  Apol- 
Unare  in  Cl<use,  situated  3  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  the  Porta  Nuova.  This  may 
he  done  either  hy  carriage  (with  one  horse,  there  and  back,  about  3-4  fr.  ; 
comp.  p.  363)  or  by  the  railway  between  Bavenna  and  Bimini.  Traina 
stop  at  Classe  only  between  June  1st  and  Sept.  30th  (fares  60,  45,  36  c). 
About  halfway,  both  the  road  and  the  railway  cross  the  united  rivers 
Banco  and  Montone. 

*8aiit'  ApoUinare  in  ClaBse  Fnori,  erected  under  Archbishop 
Ursicinas  (535-38)  by  Julianus  Argentarius  (*the  treasuref )  outside 
the  gates  of  Glassis,  was  consecrated  in  549  by  St.  Maximianus,  after- 
wards belonged  for  a  long  period  to  a  Gamaldulensian  monastery 
(comp.  p.  366),  and  was  restored  in  1779.  This  is  the  largest  of  the 
basilicas  still  existing  at  Ravenna.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles, 
with  a  vestibule  at  the  W.  end,  and  a  handsome  round  campanile. 
The  exterior  exhibits  traces  of  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  surfaces  of 
the  walls  with  indications  of  pilasters  and  arches.   (For  unlocking 

the  doors,  50  c.) 

The  spacious  Ihtbbiok  (now  almost  destitute  of  colour)  rests  on  twenty- 
four  cipoUino  columns,  and  has  an  open  roof  added  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  walls  of  the  Jfave^  which  were  stripped  of  their  marble  panelling  by 
Sigismondo  Malatesta  in  1449,  have  been  adorned  since  the  18th  cent,  with 
portraits  of  bishops  and  archbishops  of  Bavenna,  an  unbroken  series  of  129, 
from  the  first  bishop  St.  ApoUinaris,  who  sufifered  martyrdom  in  74  under 
Vespasian,  to  the  present  archbishop.  Each  aisle  contains  four  marble 
sarcophagi  of  archbishops.  A  recently  discovered  niche  in  the  right  aisle 
probably  once  contained  the  remains  of  St.  Apollinaris.  In  the  left  aisle 
is  an  inscription  relating  to  the  penance  performed  here  by  Emp.  Otho  III. 
at  the  instigation  of  St.  Bomuald.  Adjacent  is  an  ancient  capital  used. 
as  a  holy  water  basin.  At  the  end  of  the  aisle  is  a  tabernacle  of  the  9th 
cent.,  with  an  altar  of  the  15th  century.  —  The  Navb  contains  a  marble 
altar,  in  the  ancient  fashion,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Maximianus. 
—  The  Cbtpt,  a  kind  of  corridor  in  which  the  remains  of  St.  Apollinaris 
were  deposited  in  the  i2th  cent.,  is  in  winter  sometimes  under  water.  The 
bronze  window-gratings,  seen  from  without,  are  ancient.  —  Above  the  crypt 
is  the  broad  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  Tbibuna,  with  the.  high-altar.  The 
^  modern  canopy  of  the  latter  is  borne  by  four  ancient  columns  of  black 
*and  white  Oriental  marble.  The  two  ends  of  the  choir-bench  terminate 
in  the  episcopal  throne  of  St.  Damianus,  which  has  been  sawn  through. 
The  dome  of  the  tribuna  is  adorned  with  well-preserved  Mosaic*  of  the 
6th  and  7th  cent. :  in  the  centre,  a  large  cross  on  a  blue  ground  with  gilded 
stars,  with  the  Transfiguration,  at  the  sides,  Moses  and  Elias,  below  whom 
is  St.  Apollinaris  preaching  to  his  flock;  below,  on  the  right,  are  the 
sacrifices  of  Abel.  Melchisedech ,  and  Abraham t  on  the  left,  the  three 
brothers  Constantme  lY.,  Heraclius.  and  Tiberius,  bestowing  privileges 
on  Archbishop  Beparatus  (ca.  671-77);  between  them  are  the  four  arch- 
bishops XJrsicinus,  St.  Ursus,  St.  Severus,  and  Ecclesius.  —  The  Rood  Abch 
is  also  embellished  with  mosaics:  in  the  centre  a  bust  of  Christ,  at  the  sides 
the  figures  of  the  Evangelists,  and  below  them  twelve  apostles  rsymbolized 
as  sheep)  hastening  to  Christ  from  the  towns  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem. 

The  celebrated  Pine  Forest  ofRavennay  or  La  Fineta,  which  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Odoacer  and  has  been  extolled  by  Dante,  Boc- 
caccio, Dryden,  and  Byron,  begins  about  1^/4  M.  beyond  the  church 
of  S.  Apollinare.  The  severe  winter  of  1880-^1  and  a  conflagration 

destroyed  most  of  it,  but  new  trees  have  been  planted. 

About  2M.  to  the  8.  of  Bavenna,  on  the  bank  of  theBonco.  rises  the 
Colonna  di  Oaston  de  Foix,  a  memorial  of  the  victory  gained  on  11th  April, 
1512,  by  the  united  armies  of  Louis  XII.  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
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(at  which  the  poet  Ariosto  was  present)  over  the  Spanish  troops  and  those 
of  Pope  Julius  II.  At  the  moment  when  the  victory  was  decided,  the 
brave  Oaston  de  Foix  fell  (p.  121).  —  Trajan  built  an  Aqueduct  to  supply 
Bavenna  with  water  from  the  mountains  near  (20  M.)  Teodorana.  Some 
remains  of  this  structure,  which  was  restored  by  Tbeodoric,  may  be  seen 
in  dry  weather  in  the  bed  of  the  Bonco  at  San  Bartolomeo,  a  little  above 
Ravenna. 

54.  From  Ravenna  (or  Bologna)  to  Florence  vid  Faenza. 

94V2  M.  Railway  in  6  hrs.  (fares  17  fr.  20,  12  fr.  10,  7  fr.  75  c).  Car- 
riages are  changed  at  Castel  Bolognese  and  Faenza,  and  the  first  morning 
train  is  the  only  one  that  makes  direct  connection.  The  line  from  Har- 
radi  to  Florence  is  interesting  on  account  of  both  its  bold  construction  and 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

From  Ravenna  or  Bologna  to  (26  M.)  Castel  Bolognese^  see  p.  362. 

31  M.  Faenza  (110  ft. ;  Corona^  near  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Eman- 
nele,  with  clean  trattoria,  R.  1-2  fr.),  the  Faventia  of  the  ancient 
Boij ,  a  pleasant  town  with  14,000  inhah.  on  the  Lamone  (the  an- 
cient Anemo),  has  given  its  name  to  a  kind  of  majolica  (faience), 
the  manufacture  of  which  was  at  its  zenith  in  the  15th  cent,  and 
has  recently  he  en  again  receiving  attention. 

The  spacious  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  surrounded  hy  the 
Torre  delV  Orologio^  the  Palazzo  del  Comune,  and  the  fine  Gathedbal 
OF  S.  GosTANzo.  The  latter,  a  hasilica  with  nave  and  aisles,  was 
hegun  in  1474  hy  Oiuliano  da  Majano  of  Florence,  and  contains 
numerous  works  of  art :  in  the  4th  chapel  to  the  right,  Innocenzo 
da  Imola^  Holy  Family  (covered);  in  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the 
high-altar,  the  tomh  of  St.  Savinus,  hy  Benedetto  da  Majano  (1472). 

The  Via  Severoli  leads  to  the  right  from  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the 
piazza  to  the  secularized  convent  of  Saiiia  Maria  delV  Angelo,  on  the 
first  floor  of  which  is  the  municipal  Pinacoteca  ,  with  some  good 
paintings,  chiefly  hy  artists  of  the  Romagna,  and  a  few  sculptures. 
The  latter  include  a  colossal  group  of  the  Virgin  and  the  two  S  S.John, 
by  Alf,  Lombardi  or  Begarelli,  a  wooden  statue  of  St  Jerome,  hy 
DonatellOy  and  a  marble  bust  of  John  the  Baptist,  ascribed  to 
Donatello  but  probably  by  Ant,  Bossellino. 

The  Chiesa  della  Commenda,  in  the  Borgo  (S.W.) ,  contains  a 
fine  fresco  of  the  Madonna  and  saints,  by  Girol.  da  Treviso  (1633). 

From  Faenza  to  Ancona^  see  Baedeker^s  Central  Italy. 

The  Railway  toFlobbnce  describes  a  wide  curve  round  Faenza, 
and  by  means  of  a  short  tunnel  passes  from  the  plain  into  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Lamone  (see  above),  which  it  continues  to  ascend, 
frequently  crossing  the  stream,  to  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines. 

40  M.  Brisighella,  a  pleasant  village  with  2500  inhab.,  situated, 
with  its  pretty  villas,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  on  a  mountain 
slope  crowned  with  a  castle.  —  42^2  M.  Fognano.  We  traverse 
three  tunnels  and  cross  the  river  several  times,  —  471/2  M.  Cas^ 
aiano.  Beyond  (60  M.)  8,  Martino  in  Oattara  the  line  remains  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lamone,  and  runs  through  vineyards. 
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At  (53  M.)  Itarradi  (1045  ft ;  1600  Inhab.)  the  monnUins  ap- 
proach nearer  to  each  other. 

On  the  conical  mountain-peak  to  the  right  is  a  ruined  castle. 
We  now  cross  to  the  right  hank,  hut  after  two  tnnnels  recross  the 
stream  by  a  lofty  yiadnct,  and  traverse  six  tunnels  more. 

66  M.  FafUinO'Falaxtuolo,  Palazzuolo  lies  4^2  ^-  ^  ^^  ^* 
The  highroad  from  Faenza  to  Florence  crosses  the  railway  by  means 
of  a  lofty  bridge  immediately  beyond  the  station.  -^  Two  bridges 
and  flye  more  tunnels.   The  ascent  now  becomes  rapid. 

59  M.  Crespino.  Passing  over  several  bridges  and  through  three 
short  tunnels,  we  enter  the  main  tunnel  of  the  line  (2^/2  M.  long ; 
7  min.  transit),  which  pierces  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  The 
highest  point  of  the  line  (1890  ft.)  is  reached  in  its  middle. 

The  line  now  rapidly  descends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  streamlet 
Mucciontj  traversing  a  short  tunnel,  to  (63  M.)  Fomello.  Another 
short  tunnel  and  then  the  long  Monxagnano  Tunnel  (I1/4  M.)  bring 
us  to  the  narrow,  mountain- enclosed  valley  of  the  Bozzolo,  which 
we  soon  quit  by  another  series  of  tunnels  to  enter  the  valley  of  the 
EUa  at  the  church  of  Madonna  dei  Tre  Fiumi, 

We  descend  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  —  Beyond  (671/2  M.) 
Ronta  the  train  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Elsa  (two  tunnels),  and 
runs  through  a  fertile  hilly  district  to  (70V2  M.)  Panicaglia.  The 
beds  of  several  torrents  are  spanned  by  large  bridges  and  viaducts. 

721/2  M.  Borgo  San  lorenzo  (605  ft ;  3100  Inhab.)  is  the  chief 
place  in  the  Mugello,  a  beautiful  wide  valley,  enclosed  by  lofty 
mountains,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  central  Apennines.  The  valley 
is  watered  by  the  Sieve^  which  joins  the  Arno  at  Pontassieve  (p.  606). 

The  train  crosses  the  stream  a  little  before  reaching  (75V2  ^0 
8.  Piero  a  Sieve,  and  then,  following  the  monotonous  valley  of  the 
Carza,  ascends  the  S.W.  longitudinal  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which 
culminates  in  the  Monte  Oiovi  (3255  ft.)  and  the  Monte  MoreUo 
(3065  ft. ;  p.  601).  After  crossing  the  stream  seven  times  and  travers- 
ing two  tunnels,  we  reach  (80  M.)  Vaglia,  beyond  which  are  three 
more  short  tunnels.  To  the  left  we  catch  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
the  Monte  Senario,  with  its  convent  (p.  504). 

A  tunnel,  21/4  M.  in  length,  now  pierces  the  E.  spur  of  the 
Monte  Morello ;  and  beyond  another  short  tunnel  we  reach  (85  M.) 
Montorsoli  (p.  504).  —  Four  more  tunnels.  To  the  right  is  a  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mugnone,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  railway ; 
in  the  distance,  Florence  and  its  hills.   We  cross  the  Mugnone  to  — 

89  M.  Le  Caldinej  on  the  left  bank.  Below  the  station  the  valley 
contracts  between  the  hills  of  Monterinaldi,  on  the  right,  and  FiesoU 
(p.  503),  on  the  left.  Two  tunnels.  We  Anally  descend  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mugnone  to  the  well-tilled  valley  of  the  Arno. 

941/2  M.  Florence,  see  p.  408. 
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Tuscany^  which  covers  an  area  of  9287  sq.  M. ,  and  contains  2,226,200 
inhab.,  is  divided  into  eight  provinces  of  very  different  sizes ;  viz.  Massa- 
Carrara,  687  sq.  M.  in  area,  long  an  independent  duchy  and  afterwards 
united  with  Modena  down  to  1859-,  Lueca^  576  sq.  M.  in  area,  also  long 
independent,  but  incorporated  with  the  duchy  of  Parma  from  1814  to  1847; 
Florence,  the  largest  province,  2267  sq.  M.  in  area ;  Leghorn,  the  smallest, 
about  126  sq.  M.  in  area;  and  Pisa,  Arezzo,  Siena,  and  Orosseto.  The 
density  of  the  population,  too,  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  province  of  Lucca  there  are  about  431  inhab.  to  the  square 
mile,  in  Florence  295,  in  Siena  127,  and  in  Grosseto  not  more  than  57. 
With  the  exception  of  the  coast-districts  and  the  valleys,  the  country  is 
hilly,  and  intersected  by  the  spurs  and  ramifications  of  the  Sub-Apennines. 
The  N.  part,  adjoining  the  Arno,  is  most  fertile,  the  plains  and  slopes  of 
the  hills  being  richly  cultivated.  A  strong  contrast  to  this  smiling  region 
is  presented  by  the  marshy  coast  district  below  Leghorn,  where  malarial 
fevers  have  wielded  their  destructive  sway  since  the  depopulation  which 
took  place  in  the  middle  ages.  The  soil  of  the  inland  hill  country  is  also 
poor,  but  some  compensation  is  afforded  for  this  by  its  copper  and  other 
mines.  Tuscany,  indeed,  possesses  greater  mineral  wealth  than  any  other 
part  of  Italy,  and  to  this  circumstance  is  due  the  fact  that  it  was  earlier 
civilised  than  the  rest  of  the  peninsula. 

Tuscany  still  retains  the  name  of  its  first  inhabitants,  the  Tusci  or 
Btrusci  (Greek  Tyrrhenians').  The  excellent  iron  of  Elba  and  the  rich 
copper  mines  of  Volterra  afforded  them  materials  for  establishing  thriv- 
"^  industries,  the  products  of  which  were  in  demand  far  and  wide  at  an 
early  period,  as  for  example  at  Athens  and  in  Germany,  where  numerous 
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^itfcereries  d  tcmrUmi  HUmmtum  hoawoA  kare  bc^  Miie     The  art  of 

aa;TiC»tkm  wm  siawlteaeovdf  derdope^  Tke  cariiest  aaTal  battle  in 
Oe  westerm  put  of  tte  Metf  tenaaewi  baaie^  iowm  by  traditioB  (about 
II.G,  h^,  wm  Um^  between  tibe  Oteeka  aai  Btraaeaaa  for  fte  poaacaa 
km  of  Corsica,  awl  reaalted  im  tke  Tidorr  of  tte  latter,  wbo  tbna  obtaisea 
§mfntm»ej  arer  tbe  sea  ttill  kaowm  aa  Oe  Trrrbeaiam.  The  Xeo^vc 
tf  fiW  JTirMcm  reww,  wUck  eztea4e4  fros  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Alpe  to  the 
Bay  of  Vaplea,  wm  alM  JMliraeatal  im  ptoMoiiiie  ciTiliBatiom,  as  it  wac 
Out  meaas  of  diffasiaf  *  kaowledee  of  wriiiaCt  *>  ^^  *>  o^  ^^  mecbas- 
ieal  arts ,  aad  to  sobw  exteat  iafiveaceA  erem  Latiam  aaA  Borne  itself. 
Tbe  Etnweaa  Masesoi  at  Floreace  ftzst  aflbids  as  an  of^ortoaity  of 
becoaiac  aeqaadnted  witb  Oe  artistie  prodmcts  of  this  aBdent  people  ia 
broaze  a«d  eartbeawarer  aad  obtaiaias  an  iasi^bt  iato  their  ^UMxmy  aad 
realistie  dispositioa.  At  Fieaole  oar  atteatioa  will  thea  be  directed  to 
the  huge  stoae  strnctares  erected  by  the  Etrvscaas  to  defead  their  froatier 
aeafast  die  predatory  Ligariaas  of  the  Apeaaiaes.  The  eoaaectioa 
betweea  aatiqaity  aad  mo^^sra  tiases  is  aot  rery  appareat  ia  this  part  of 
the  eoaatry,  as  the  classic  soil  of  Etruria  lies  somewhat  to  the  S.  of  the 
liaiits  prescribed  to  the  preseat  Haadbook.  Koae  of  the  twdre  great 
cities  which  divided  amoag  theat  the  supremacy  or^  the  whole  coutry 
lay  OB  the  Arao;  aad  the  beaatifol  ralleys  which  aow  delight  the  eye  c^ 
the  trareller,  beiag  exposed  to  the  coatiaaal  iacorsioas  of  the  Ligarians, 
were  aiarsby  aad  desolate  dowa  to  the  3rd  c^t.  B.  C,  aad  did  aot 
prosper  till  the  time  of  the  Boaiaas.  The  history  of  the  aacieat  Etras- 
caas  Biay  aererflteless  appropriately  be  kept  ia  Tiew.  If  Floreace  forcibly 
remiads  the  risitor  at  erery  step  that  aiodera  Italy  owes  its  aoblest  aspi- 
ratioBS  aad  riehest  iatellectoal  iaheritaace  to  this  aty  aad  this  laad,  the 
stodeat  of  history  will  be  iaterested  ia  roseaiberiag  that  the  same  office  of 
disscnaiaatiag  eirOisatioa  amoag  their  coaipatriots  was  performed  by  the 
Etroscaas  2000  years  before  the  aiodera  derelopmeat  of  the  eoaatry. 

The  power  of  the  aadeat  Ztrascaas  attaiaed  its  leaiUk  ia  the  6th 
eeat  B.C.;  bat  owiag  to  the  waat  of  political  cohereace  ia  their  widely 
ramified  ^Mifederatioa,  they  were  aaable  penaaaoitly  to  maiatalB  their 
sapreauM^.  As  the  whole  of  K.  Italy  had  beea  coaqaered  by  the  Celts, 
aad  Campaaia  by  the  Saaudtes  (ia  4U),  so  the  Bomaas  aad  Latias  firom 
the  lower  Tiber  gradually  eacroached  oa  Etroria,  aad  after  protracted 
struggles  V,  rested  city  after  city  £roa&  the  coafederatioa.  Ia  the  Srd  ceat. 
the  eatire  eoaatry  thus  became  subject  to  the  authority  of  Roaie.  By 
the  establishment  of  aumerous  coloaies,  aad  abuadaat  graats  of  the 
Boaiaa  citizenship,  the  conatry  was  gradnaUy  Latiaised,  aad  the  Etruscaa 
language,  which  has  beea  haaded  dowa  to  us  ia  sereral  thoasaad  still 
nndeciphered  inscriptions,  was  superseded  by  Latin.  Some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Tuscan  dialect,  such  as  the  slight  aspiration  of  the  c 
before  a  (ehoua  for  eata)^  are  thought  to  be  referable  to  the  old  language 
of  the  country,  but  this  is  niatter  of  mere  cosgecture.  The  traveller 
acquainted  with  Italian  will  hare  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
people  of  the  country ,  as  the  modern  writtea  Italiaa  language  (lingua 
vulgaris  y  vulgare  latinum,  Ungua  toscana)  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
dialects  of  Central  Italy,  and  particularly  that  of  Tuscany.  This  language 
is  proved  to  have  been  used  as  early  as  the  iOth  cent,  by  the  educate 
classes,  as  well  as  Latin,  but  Dante  and  the  great  Tuscan  poets  and  prose 
writers  were  the  first  to  give  it  granunatical  regularity  aad  precisioa.  Though 
closely  allied  with  the  popular  dialect,  it  is  by  ao  means  identical  with  it; 
4'italiana  h  lingua  letteraria,  fu  scritta  sempre  e  non  mai  parlata*  (Foscolo). 

During  the  later  imperial  epoch  the  country  formed  the  province  of 
TVMcto,  and  was  afterwards  a  Franconian  county  under  the  same  name. 
The  extensive  domains  enjoyed  by  the  countess  Matildas  the  friend  of 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  were  dismembered  after  her  death  (1115),  even  before 
which  municipal  liberty  had  begun  to  spring  up  in  the  towns.  Among 
the  rival  communities  Pisa,  owing  to  its  situation^  attidned  the  greatest 
maritime  power,  and  like  Milan,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  seemed  destined  to 
form  the  centre  of  a  new  state.  In  the  11th,  12th,  and  ISth  centuries  it 
was  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  Tuscan  cities,  and  while  tbe  citi- 
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sens  were  commemorating^  their  victories  by  the  erection  of  imposing 
buildings,  Florence  had  hardly  began  to  exist.  Florence  was  first  indebted 
for  its  progress  to  the  fact  that  it  lay  on  the  great  ronte  from  the  north 
to  Rome,  and  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Amo.  Under  Otho  the 
Great  many  German  knights  settled  here,  and  at  a  later  period  several 
noble  families  traced  their  origin  from  German  ancestors.  The  enter- 
prising citizens  soon  conquered  the  central  and  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Arno,  which  the  sitaation  of  their  town  enabled  them  to  do,  and 
their  arms  were  afterwards  attended  with  farther  successes.  'While  the 
rest  of  Italy  was  gradually  suffering  dismemberment  and  throwing  off  the 
trammels  of  its  earlier  traditions,  Florence  was  still  quietly  developing  her 
resources,  and  was  thus  soon  enabled  to  take  possession  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  earlier  culture  achieved  by  other  towns.  After  her  extensive 
commerce  had  in  a  great  measure  raised  her  above  the  narrow  aims  of 
her  ancient  life,  she  began  to  suffer,  like  the  rest  of  Italy,  from  the 
dissensions  of  a  number  of  wild  factions ,  but  the  more  earnest  character 
of  the  citizens  enabled  them  more  effectually  to  grapple  with  these  diffi- 
culties. Florence  may  be  said  to  resemble  a  man  of  unusual  strength, 
whose  physical  development  has  been  but  tardy;  and  thus  it  was  Uiat 
she  became  the  mistress  of  Tuscany\  (Leo).  In  1350,  among  her  other 
acquisitions,  Florence  gained  possession  of  Prato^  in  1351  of  Pistoja,  in 
UOB  of  PUa,  in  1410  of  Cortona,  and  in  1424  of  the  harbour  of  Leghorn. 
When  at  length  the  free  constitutions  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy  were 
superseded  by  principalities,  Florence  did  not  escape  the  general  fate, 
but  the  change  took  place  in  the  most  favourable  manner  possible. 
Among  all  the  Italian  dynasties  by  far  the  first  in  rank  was  that  of  the 
Medici,  not  only  owing  to  their  munificent  patronage  of  art  and  science, 
l)ut  to  their  prudent  administration,  their  endeavours  to  improve  the 
lower  classes,  and  their  care  for  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  material 
interests  of  tlieir  subjects.  At  a  later  period  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  princes  of  Lorraine^  and  down  to  the  present  time  Tuscany  has 
enjoyed  the  enviable  lot  of  being  the  most  enlightened  and  civilised,  and 
the  best-governed  state  in  Italy.  The  fact  that  Tuscany  unreservedly 
participated  in  the  national  aspirations  for  unity  and  freedom,  and 
voluntarily  recognised  the  hegemony  of  a  comparatively  distant  and 
unsympathetic  section  of  the  Italian  race,  affords  the  strongest  possible 
evidence  of  the  earnestness  of  that  remarkable  revolution  which  led  to 
the  unity  of  Italy. 

In  1530,  with  the  aid  of  the  arms  of  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  dynasty 
of  the  Medici  was  firmly  established  in  the  sovereignty  of  Florence.  The 
wise  Duke  Cosimo  I.  (1537-64)  extended  his  dominions  considerably,  par- 
ticularly by  the  acquisition  of  Siena  in  1567,  which  was  ceded  to  him  by 
the  emperor.  In  1d69  he  obtained,  instead  of  the  coveted  title  of  King, 
that  of  Grand  Duke  (granduca)  of  Florence.  He  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  son  jPVa»c«<co  (1574-87).  Francesco  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand I.  (1587-1609),  who  had  previously  been  a  cardinal;  Cosimo  II. 
(1609-21),  the  son  of  the  latter,  Ferdinand  II.  (1621-70),  and  Cosimo  III. 
(1676-1723)  were  the  next  princes.  With  Giovanni  Oaston,  who  died  in 
1737,  the  house  of  Medici  became  extinct.  In  the  wars  between  Austria 
and  Spain,  the  two  great  powers  to  which  Italy  was  subject,  Tuscany 
formed  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  contention,  but  eventually  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  former.  The  emperor  annexed  the  country  as  a  vacant 
fief,  and  conferred  it  on  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Maria  Theresia,  the 
Duke  Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine  (1737-65) .  who  by  the  Peice  of  Vienna 
(1735)  renounced  his  native  principality  of  Lorraine  in  return.  In  1745  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Austria  as  Francis  I.,  and  in  1763  established 
Tuscany  as  an  appanage  of  the  second  sons  of  the  emperors,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  being  governed  in  future  as  one  of  the  immediate  domin- 
ions of  Austria.  He  was  succeeded  in  1765  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold, 
who  reigned  on  the  same  enlightened  principles  as  hisbrother  Joseph  II., 
and  was  an  active  reformer  in  the  administrative,  judicial,  educational, 
and  ecclesiastical  departments.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Joseph  II. 
in  1790,  Leopold  was  summoned  to  the  throne  of  Austria,  and  his  de- 
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parture  proved  a  severe  loss  to  the  duchy.  His  son  the  Orand  DtAe  Fer- 
dinand III.  was  obliged  to  renounce  Tuscany  by  the  Peace  of  Luniville 
(1801),  for  which  he  received  by  way  of  compensation  the  Archbishopric 
of  Salsburg,  and  afterwards  Wiirzburg.  Tnder  the  name  of  Republic^ 
and  afterwards  Kingdom  of  EXruHa^  the  country  continued  to  enjoy  osten- 
sible independence  down  to  1807,  when  it  was  incorporated  witti  France. 
In  1814  Ferdinand  II.  was  reinstated,  and  in  1824  he  was  Succeeded  by  his 
son  Leopold  II.  (d.  1870),  who  was  first  banished  by  the  revolution  of 
1849,  and  finally  by  that  of  1869.  By  the  plebiscite  of  16th  March,  1860, 
Tuscany  was  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  then  in  coarse  of  formatioa. 

55.   From  (Genoa)  Leghorn  to  Florence  Yi&  Pisa 

and  Empoli. 

Stkamboat  from  Genoa  to  Leohobm  (and  vice  versa)  daily  (Navi- 
gazione  Oenerale  Italicma^  FloiHo-Rubattino)  in  8-9  hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  or  12  fr.). 
Office  at  Genoa,  see  p.  66;  at  Leghorn,  in  the  Piazza  Michele,  near  the 

?uay.  —  Embarkation  or  landing  at  Oenoa^  see  p.  61.    At  Leghorn  to  or 
irom  the  Porto  Nuovo  1  fr.,  or  with  ordinary  luggage  IV2  fr.;  to  or  from 
the  Porto  Vecchio  •/«  fr-»  or  with  luggage  1  fr.  (comp.  p.  xviii). 

Bailwat  from  Genoa  to  Leghorn  via  Pisa,  see  &.  18  and  p.  380;  from 
Leghorn  to  Rome,  see  Baedeker^*  Central  Ital^. 

Leghorn.  —  HoteU.  On  the  shore,  in  the  Viale  Regina  Margheriia 
(PI.  B,  3-7) :  •Grand  Hotel  (closed  in  winter),  B.,  L.,  4;  A.  SVa,  B.  i% 
d^j.  3V2,  I>.  6,  pens,  from  10,  omn.  1  fr. ;  *H6tbl  Anqlo-Amebicain  jjt 
Du  NoRD,  R.,  L.,  iL  A.  31/2,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  5.  omn.  1  f r.  —  In  the  town : 
•H6t.  Campari,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  No.  30;  *Giappone,  same  street, 
No.  59,  these  two  with  lifts ,  electric  light ,  and  good  trattorie,  B.  S'/j, 
A.  '/a  f'>  o°^»-  80c.;  Falcone  e  Patria,  No.  62;  Bastia,  No.  i9^  these 
two  in  the  Italian  style,  with  trattorie.  —  Those  who  make  a  prolonged 
stay  will  easily  obtain  private  apartments. 

Cafes.  PostOy  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele ;  Vittoriay  Piazza  Vitt  Emanuele.  — 
Restaurants.  *  Campari^  *6iappone^  see  above;  Tazza  d'Oro,  Via  Vitt. 
Emanuele;  Nettuno^  Piazza  Guerrazzi  3.  —  Beer:  Oarnbrinu*<i  Via  Lar- 
derel  27 ;  Birreria  di  Monaco,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  24. 

Theatres.  Politeama  Livornese  (PI.  40;  C,  2),  open  all  the  year  round} 
Teairo  Ooldoni  (PI.  36;  D,  2).  —  Oiardino  Eden  (PI.  41 ;  A,  B,  4),  a  popular 
evening-resort  in  summer,  with  an  open-air  theatre,  etc. 

Post  Offlce  (PI.  23;  D,  2).  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  and 
Piazza  Carlo  Alberto.  —  Telegraph  Offlce,  Via  del  Telegrafo  2,  adjoining 
the  Piazza  Cavour. 

Cabs.  To  or  from  the  station  1,  at  night  1V«  fr.,  trunk  40,  hand-bag 
10  c. ;  per  drive  in  the  town  1  fr.,  at  night  1  fr.  20  c. ;  per  hr.  1  fr.  80  c., 
each  additional  '/z  hr.  75  c,  at  night  2  or  1  fr.  Night-fares  are  charged 
between  one  hour  after  sunset  and  5  or  (from  1st  Oct.  to  3l8t  March)  6  a.m. 

Electric  Tramways  from  the  station  (PI.  D,  1)  through  several  streew 
of  the  town,  along  the  Viale  Regina  Margherita  (PI.  B,  3-7),  and  past  the 
sea-baths,  to  Ardenza  (35  c.)  and  Antignano  (p.  380). 

Sea  Baths.  *i»ancaWi*,  Squarei,  Ardenza,  Ferrari,  Antigntmo,  and  others, 
all  in  the  Viale  Regina  Margherita  and  well  fitted  up,  with  caf^  »"<* 
view- terraces.  —  Warm  Bath»  at  PanealdCs,  Ferrari's,  Via  Venti  Settembre 
15;  in  the  town,  Cappellini,  Via  dello  Spalto  2. 

Consuls.    American,  Mr.  James  A.  Smith;  British,  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Chapman- 

Bankers.  Macbean  A  Co,,  Via  della  Madonna  12;  Cesare  Frmnr%a 
(successor  of  Maquay  d:  Hooker),  Via  Borra  7 ;  Rignano,  Via  Vitt.  Ema- 
nuele 29 1  Salmon  e  Figlio,  same  street.  No.  4.  —  Money  Changer:  Mar- 
zinghi,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  4. 

Goods  Agents.  Fremnrla,  Via  Porra  7;  Lemon  A  Co.,  Scali  del  Peace  U 
Bonenfant,  Via  degli  Awalorati. 

Physicians.    Dr.  Pellegrini,  Piazza  dei  Legnami  3;  Dr.  Casntto,  Pi»*«» 
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Magenta  9  (both  speak  English).  —  Dentist.  Mr.  W.  E.  Barnes  (Amer.), 
Via  degli  Scali  degli  Olandesi  2.  —  Druggist:  Ce*.  Jacchia^  Piazza  Cavour. 
English  Church  (PL  14-,  C,  3),  Via  degli  Elisi  9:  service  at  11.  — 
Scottish  Oburoh  (PI.  16^  G,  3),  Via  degli  Elisi  3  (at  11  and  6,  in  winter 
11  and  3).  —  Waldentian  Chweh^  Piasza  Manin. 

Leghorn  (Ital.  Livomo^  Frencli  Z/tvoume),  which  waa  a  very 
insigniflcant  place  in  the  16th  cent,  (in  1551  only  749  inhab.),  now 
the  capital  of  a  province,  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Marine  Academy, 
and  the  most  important  commercial  place  in  Italy  after  Genoa,  is 
indebted  for  its  size  and  importance  to  the  Medici,  who  invited 
hither  the  oppressed  and  discontented  from  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, as,  for  example  Roman  Catholics  from  England,  Jews  and 
Moors  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  merchants  from  Marseilles,  who 
were  anxious  to  escape  from  the  perils  of  cIyII  war.  Montesquieu 
consequently  calls  Leghorn  ^the  masterpiece  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Medici*.  The  town  is  uncompromisingly  modem  and  has  no  import- 
ant monuments  of  art.  The  population  amounts  to  105,000  souls 
(many  of  whom  are  Jews  and  Greeks),  exclusive  of  a  fluctuating 
sea-faring  community  of  fully  3000.  Leghorn  carries  on  a  brisk 
trade  with  the  Levant  in  cotton,  wool,  and  unbleached  silk,  and  with 
the  Black  Sea  in  grain  and  petroleum.  The  most  important  in- 
dustries are  iron-founding,  shi|>-building  (see  p.  380),  and  the  mak- 
ing of  glass  (large  factory  in  Torretta,  the  N.  suburb),  porcelain, 
oil,  and  coral  ornaments.  The  town  is  intersected  by  canals,  and 
connected  by  a  navigable  canal  with  the  Arno.^  which  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean  9  M.  to  the  N. 

To  obtain  a  rapid  survey  of  the  town,  the  following  route  may 
be  followed.  From  the  station  (PI.  D,  1)  we  follow  the  tramway- 
line  and  where  it  forks,  take  the  Via  Garibaldi,  to  the  W.,  which 
runs  past  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  (with  a  Monument  to  Garibaldi  by 
A.  Rivalta,  erected  in  1889)  to  the  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto  (PI.  D,  2), 
adorned  with  colossal  Statues  of  Ferdinand  III.  (d.  1824)  and  Leo^ 
pold  II.  (d.  1870),  the  last  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany. 

Thence  we  follow  the  principal  street  of  Leghorn,  the  Via  Vrr- 
TOBio  Emanxtble  (PI.  D,  C,  2),  which  crosses  the  town  from  E. 
to  W.  Immediately  to  the  left,  Piazza  Guerrazzi  No.  4,  is  the  small 
Pinacoteca  (entr.  on  the  2nd  floor;  open  on  Sun.,  11-3),  containing 
a  few  unimportant  pictures  and  a  cabinet  of  coins.  The  street  inter- 
sects the  spacious  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  C,  2),  in  which  is 
an  equestrian  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  11.^  by  Rivalta,  erected  in 
1892.  On  the  S.  side  of  this  piazza  is  the  Cathedral  (PI.  1),  on  the 
N.  are  the  Municipio  (PI.  211  a^d  the  Exchange  (PJ.20),  and  on  the 
"W.  is  the  Prefecture  (PI.  24),  in  what  was  the  Palazzo  Granducale. 
—  In  the  quarter  of  the  city  to  the  S.  are  the  handsome  Synagogue 
fPl.  17;  C,  2),  founded  in  1581  and  dating  in  its  present  form  from 
1603,  and  the  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  with  a  marble  Statue  of 
Cavour,  by  V.  Cerri.  Opposite  the  Synagogue  is  the  house  in  which 
Sir  Mom  Montefiore  (d.  1885)  was  bom. 
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The  Via  Yitt.  Emanuele  ends  at  the  Ha&boub  and  the  Piazza 
Hicheli,  beside  a  Statue  of  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  I,  (PI.  C,  2), 
by  Oiov.  dalV  Opera,  with  foor  Turkish  slaves  (*I  qnattro  Mori')  in 
bronze  by  Pietro  Tacea.  The  harbour  consists  of  the  inner  harbour 
(Porto  Veeehio,  or  Mediceo),  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  of  large 
tonnage,  and  the  Porto  Nuovo,  constructed  firom  1854  onwards, 
protected  from  the  open  sea  by  a  semicircular  mole.  An  excursion 
by  boat  will  be  found  pleasant  in  fine  weather  (1-1 V2  fr.  per  lir., 
bargain  necessary).  The  platform  of  the  lighthouses  (Faro ;  PI.  A,  1 , 3) 
on  the  outer  mole  affords  a  good  survey  of  the  town  and  the  sea, 
with  the  islands  of  Elba,  €K>rgona,  and  Gapraja.  —  The  old  Protest- 
ant Cemetery,  adjoining  the  English  church  (p.  379),  contains  the 
graves  of  Tobia$  Smollett  (d.  1771)  and  FrancU  Homer  (d.  1817). 

Pleasant  grounds  lie  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  with  the  sea-bathing 
establishments  mentioned  at  p.  878.  From  the  Piazza  Mich£li  (see 
above)  we  traverse  the  Piazza  Mazzini,  passing  (right)  the  large  Car^ 
tiere  Orlando  (PI.  29 ;  B,  8),  where  the  large  armoured  frigates  of  the 
Italian  navy  are  built.  Thence  we  follow  the  Yialb  Rbgina  Mar- 
GHBRiTA  (PI.  B,  3-7)  to  (2  M.)  Arden%a  (PI.  C,  D,  7),  frequented 
especially  towards  evening  (tramway,  see  p.  378).  Many  of  the  villas 
here  are  occupied  in  the  batiiing  season  (July  15th  to  Sept.  15th)  by 
English  and  Americans.  Thence  we  may  follow  the  Yiale  Principe 
di  NapoU  to  Antignano.  —  The  new  Eacecouru,  beyond  Ardenza 
(1/2  hr.'s  drive  from  the  town),  is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy. 

A  pleaaant  Dbive  may  be 'taken  by  Salviano,  to  the  S.,  above  Ar- 
denza, to  the  VaUe  Benedetto  and  Colognole,  whence  the  town  is  supplied 
with  drinking-water.  —  A  pretty  drive  from  Ardenza  leads  to  the  famous 
pilgrim-resort  of  (2i/t  M.)  Montenero^  with  an  image  of  the  Madonna  brought 
from  the  E.,  especially  venerated  by  mariners.  —  The  sulphur-baths  of 
La  Puztolente  lie  4Vs  M.  to  the  E.  of  Leghorn  (carriage  4  fr.). 


From  Lbohorn  to  Florbncb. 

60  M.  Railway  in  2V4-dVs  ^n-  i^^^es  11  fr.,  7  fr.  70,  4  fr.  95  c.  ;  ex- 
press 12  fir.  10,  8fr.  45  c.)*,  to  Pisa,  11  M.,  in  20-25  minutes. 

The  train  crosses  the  Amo  Canal  and  traverses  flat  meadow 
land,  intersected  by  canals  and  occasionally  relieved  by  woods. 

11  M.  Pisa,  see  p.  382.  —  The  railway  next  traverses  a  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  district.  To  the  left  are  the  Monti  Piaani,  with  the 
ruined  castle  on  the  Yerruca  (p.  394).  — 16  M.  Navaeehio  (tramway 
to  Galci,  see  pp.  382,  393) ;  19^2  ^*  Casema  on  the  Amo,  where  on 
the  festival  of  S.  Vittorio,  28th  July,  1364,  the  Pisans  were  de- 
feated by  the  Florentines.  The  Apennines  are  visible  on  the  left, 
—  241/2  M.  PontedSra,  a  small  town  with  6700  inhab.,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Era  and  Amo,  where  the  road  through  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Era  to  Volterra  diverges  (see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy). 
There  is  also  a  steam- tramway  between  Pisa  and  Pontedera. 

26  M.  La  Rotta;  31  M.  S.  Romano.  —  35  M.  Ban  Miniato  al 
Tedeico ;  on  the  hill  to  the  right  lies  the  small  town  of  that  name, 
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once  a.strongliold  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  yislted  also  by  Henry  YL, 
and  appointed  by  Emp.  Frederick  II.  in  1226  seat  of  the  imperial 
gOTemor  of  Tusda.  Tbe  Cathedral j  dating  from  the  10th  cent., 
was  remodelled  in  1488,  and  embellished  with  statues  in  1775. 

41 M.  Empoli(A2&.  del  Sole,  Via  Giuseppe  del  Papa  16 ;  Rail.  Re- 
staurant, poor),  a  town  with  6700  iiihab.  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
lies  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  Amo.  In  1260,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Florentines  on  the  Arbia,  the  Ghibellines  proposed  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  government  hither  and  to  raze  Florence  to  the  ground. 
Empoli  was  the  natiye  place  of  the  painter  Jacopo  Chimenti  da  Em- 
poli  (1664-1640). 

The  street  from  the  station  leads  to  the  wide  cross-street  Via 
Giuseppe  del  Papa,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  principal  Piazza,  is  the  early-Renaissance  church  of  8.  Maria 
di  Fuori,  with  a  dome.  The  nave  is  surrounded  by  a  colonnade ; 
the  interior  contains  works  of  the  t>ella  Robbia*s.  —  We  then 
retrace  our  steps  along  the  same  street,  and  proceed  through  a  lane 
to  the  left  to  the  church  of  8.  Maria  del  Seolopi,  with  the  Gappella 
della  Misericordia  (key  at  the  cobbler's  beside  the  church,  to  the 
right),  in  which  there  is  a  marble  group  of  the  Annunciation  by 
Bernardo  Rossellino  (his  earliest  work,  1447). 

A  cross-street  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Via  Giuseppe,  still 
farther  on,  leads  to  the  Gathbdka.l  (Collegiata)^  with  a  Tuscan- 
Romanesque  facade,  the  lower  part  of  which  dates  from  1093. 

Interior.  To  the  left  of  the  high-altar  is  a  small  mnseam ;  to  the  right 
a  marble  statue  of  *St.  Sebastian,  by  Antonio  Rossellino  (1457),  in  a  rich 
wooden  frame  adorned  with  two  angels  hy  Botticini,  and  two  kneeling  angels 
by  Rossellino;  above,  God  the  Father  by  one  of  the  Della  Rohbia's.  To  the 
left,  over  a  beautiful  wooden  altar,  a  St.  Andrew  and  John  the  Baptist 
by  Francesco  di  Giovanni.  Above  the  entrance,  two  reliefs  of  the  Madonna 
by  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  one  of  the  Della  Robhia. 

To  the  right,  near  the  cathedral,  is  the  Baptistery,  with  a  font 

of  1447,  and  a  Piet^  in  fresco,  in  the  style  of  Masaccio. 

Railway  to  Siena  and  Chivsi,  towards  the  S.,  see  Baedeker^ s  Central  Italy. 

The  train  crosses  the  small  river  Pesa.  On  the  left,  before 
reaching  Montelupo,  we  perceive  the  Villa  Anibrogiana,  erected  by 
iP'erdinand  I.  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Ardinghelli, 
and  surmounted  by  towers  and  pinnacles.  —  45  M.  Montelupo ;  the 
castle  of  this  place  was  fortified  by  the  Florentines  in  1203  in 
order  to  keep  in  check  the  hostile  Capraja  on  the  opposite  side. 
Hence  the  appellation  Montelupo,  mountain  of  the  'wolf,  which 
was  desirous  of  devouring  the  'goat*  (capra). 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Amo,  and  slowly  winds  through  the 
defile  of  the  Gonfolina,  through  which  the  Amo  flows.  The  heights 
are  clad  with  pines  and  cypresses,  below  which  is  quarried  the 
pietra  serena,  a  kind  of  sandstone  frequently  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  palaces  of  Florence.  The  Omhrone,  which  falls  into 
the  Amo,  is  next  crossed.  —  52  M.  Signa,  with  its  grey  towers  and 
pinnacles,  founded  in  1377  by  the  Florentines  to  command  the  road 
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at  this  point.    This  place,  as  well  as  the  opposite  village  of  Lasira^ 
is  noted  for  its  straw-plait.    Steam-tramway  to  Florence  (ca.  1  hr.). 
See  Ouida*s  *Signa*.  —  Near  (54  M.)  8.  JDonnmo  is  Brozu ,  with 
nnmeroas  villas  which  proclaim  the  proximity  of  the  capital. 
60  M.  Florence,  see  p.  406. 

56.  Pisa. 

ArrivaL  The  Station  (PL  D,  7,  below;  *Re8Uiirant,  d^j.  2,  D.  3  fr.) 
is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town.  Travellers  are  strongly  recommended  to 
stay  at  least  one  night  in  Pisa,  enjoying  the  view  from  the  Campanile 
at  sunset  (comp.  p.  SS&)  and  seeing  the  frescoes  at  the  Campo  Santo  (p.  3K7) 
by  morning-light.  Those,  however,  who  are  unavoidably  compelled  to 
hasten  their  visit  may  leave  their  luggage  at  the  station,  and  (guide  quite 
unnecessary),  proceed  on  foot  (20  min.),  or  by  fiacre  (1  fr.),  or  by  omnibus 
(see  below)  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (shortest  route  along  Via  Fibonacci 
and  across  the  Ponte  Solferino). 

Hotela  (bargaining  desirable;  comp.  p.  xix).  On  the  Lungamo,  N,  side, 
best  situation:  •HStbl  Rotal  Victoria  (PI.  b;  D.  4),  B.  3-6,  L.  «/4»  -A.,  i, 
B.  l»/«.  d^j.  3,  D.6,  pens.  10-12  fr.;  •Gband  Hotbl'(P1.  a;  D,  4),  R.  3i/s-5, 
L.  »A,  A.  1,  B.  iV«,  d^j.  3V2,  D.  6,  pens.  8-12,  omn.  1  fr.  —  Nbttuho 
(Pl.  c;  D,  4),  with  good  trattoria,  Lungarno  Begio  7,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2i/s-4, 
B.  1,  d^j.  !*/«}  D.  oVti  pens.  7,  omn.  1  fr.  —  jyear  the  Station:  Grand 
H6tbl  Minkbvb  bt  Villb  (PI.  g;  D,  7),  with  hot-air  heating  and  garden, 
B.  21/2-6,  L.  V4,  A.  V4,  B.  1V«,  d<j.  3,  D.  5,  pens,  from  9.  omn.  >/«  fr-  i  Gk- 
Hot.  db  Londbbs  (Pl.h;  C,  6),  with  large  garden,  B.  3V«,  L.  »/4i  A.  »/<» 
B.  IVt,  d^j.  3,  D.  6.  pens.  9,  omn.  «/4  fr.,  well  spoken  of.  —  H6t.  du  Com- 
MBBCB,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  ofr.;  HdTBL  Washinotoh,  three  doors  from  the  railway 
Atation,  with  restaurant  and  small  garden,  plain  but  good,  B.,  L.,  A  A. 
2»/4,  B.  1-11/4,  d^j.  2Vt,  D.  31/2-4  (incl.  wine),  pens,  from  7  fr.;  Hotbl  Na- 
tional, next  door  to  the  Minerva,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  21/2,  B.  1,  d€j.  2,  D.  3  (incl. 
wine),  pens.  71/2  fr.,  unpretending. 

Pensions:  Pension  IngUse  (PI.  e;  C,  6),  near  the  Ponte  Solferino,  pens. 
6-7  fr. ;  Di  Prete,  Lungarno  Begio,  Via  Carraia,  B.  lV«-2,  pens.  5  fr. 

Bestaurants.  ^'Nettuno,  Washington^  etc.,  see  above;  Cervia,  Via  Tavo- 
leria.  —  Cafis.  *FrateUi  Pietromani ,  Lungarno  Mediceo,  near  the  Ponte  di 
Mezzo  (beer);    Ciardelli,  DelV  Amo,  Ussero,  all  in  the  Lungarno,  N.  side. 

Cabs.  With  one  horse:  per  drive  in  the  town  (incl.  to  or  from  the 
station)  80  c,  at  night  1  fr.  20  c. ;  first  >/2  hr.  1  fr.,  each  additional  Vs  hr. 
80  c.  Bach  trunk  20  c.  Outside  the  tdwn  (within  a  distance  of  I3/4  M.), 
first  V2  hr.  1  fr.  20  c,  each  additional  V2  hr.  1  fr.  WUh  two  horses^  one- 
third  more. 

Omnibuses.  From  the  station  (PI*  !>•.  7)  to  thePiasza  del  Duomo  (PI. 
B,  1);  from  the  Ponte  Solferino  (PI.  B,  G,  6)  to  the  Politeama  (PI.  G,  6); 
from  the  Piazza  dei  Cavalieri  (PI.  D,  3)  to  S.  Michele  in  the  Viale  Umberto 
Primo  (PI.  G,  7) ;  fare  10  c. 

Steam  Tramways,  beginning  at  the  railway-station  (PI.  D,  7) ,  run  to 
the  W.  via  S.  Pietro  in  Grado  to  Marina  (p.  S93),  6-6  times  daily  in  V4  l^r- ; 
and  to  the  E.  to  PonUdera  (p.  380)  7  times  daily  in  IV2-2V2  hrs.  (fare  1  fr. 
30,  80  c);  a  branch,  diverging  at  Navaechio  (p.  380),  runs  to  the  N.  across 
the  Amo  to  Caprona  and  CalH  (p.  393;  from  Pisa  in  1  hr.,  from  Navaechio 
in  22  min.). 

Post  Office  (PI.  D,  4,  6),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  below  the  Ponte  di 
Mezzo.  —  Telegraph  Office  at  the  Prefettura  (PI.  D,  E,  6),  Lungarno  Galilei 
(7  a.m.  till  midnight). 

Physicians.  Dr.  Feroci  (speaks  English) ;  Dr.  Frediani,  Hdt.  Victoria 
(speaks  English);  Dr.  Lay  field  (English),  Via  Caecilia  16. 

Bookseller.    Enr.  SpoerH,  Lungarno  Begio  9. 

Money  Changers.  Supino,  Borgo  Largo  (PI.  D,  3);  Matteuci,  Via  Vitt. 
Emanuele. 
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Photogrftplui.  Ammaffliaiij  Langamo  Begio  1  (entrance  below  the  Gr. 
Hotel;  also  sculptures  in  marble). 

Baths.    Bagni  Ceccherini  (PL  B,  6),  Lungamo,  N.  side. 

Theatres.  Regio  Teatro  Nuovo  TPl.  E,  4),  good  operas,  prices  very 
moderate ;   PoUteama  Pisano  (PI.  G,  6). 

English  Ohurch  (PI.  B,  5),  Piazza  S.  Lucia;  services  at  11  and  3  from 
Oct.  to  May,  H.  G.  at  8  or  11;  chaplain,  Rev.  Nigel  fforUss.  —  Walderuian 
Church,  Via  del  Museo  9. 

Olimate.  Pisa  is  partly  sheltered  on  the  E.  and  IT.E.  by  the  Monti 
Pisani  (p.  893),  while  the  lofty  town-wall  also  a£fords  no  inconsiderable 
protection  from  the  wind.  The  mean  winter  temperature  is  about  41/2** 
lower  than  that  of  the  Riviera,  and  the  usual  daily  range  of  temperature 
is  much  less.  This  equability  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  occasioned  by  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  the  broad  river, 
and  other  causes.  Pisa  is  a  well-known  wintering-place  for  patients  sufifer- 
ing  from  asthma,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  other  pulmonary  complaints, 
but  should  be  avoided  by  those  who  have  much  mucous  discharge,  as 
well  as  by  rheumatic  and  gouty  subjects.  The  best  apartments  are  on 
the  K.  side  of  the  Lungarno,  the  part  of  which  between  the  Ponte  di 
Mezzo  and  the  Ponte  Solferino,  called  Lungarno  Regio,  is  the  sunniest 
and  should  be  selected  by  invalids.  The  Lungarno  Mediceo  is  less  favour- 
ably situated.  The  rents  of  furnished  rooms  are  highest  in  Kov.,  and 
decrease  rapidly  each  week  thereafter.  They  are  let  by  the  month,  one 
room  costing  lVs-3  fr.  per  day.  The  Grand  and  the  victoria  are  better 
situated  than  any  of  the  other  hotels. 

Chief  Attractions  (one  day).  Morning:  Cathedral  (p.  S86)i  Campanile 
(p.  336);  Baplisterif  ip.98&)\  Campo  Santo  (p.  381).  Afternoon:  Lungarno 
Regio  (p.  334);  Museo  Civico  (p.  391);  Santa  Maria  della  Spina  (p.  393).  — 
Barsanti,  the  dealer  in  marble  wares,  Piazza  del  Duomo  3,  has  a  mono- 
poly of  the  sale  of  tickets  for  the  sights  of  the  town  (Campanile  SO  c, 
Campo  Santo  1  fr.,  Museo  Civico  1  fr. ;  general  ticket  for  all  three  1  fr. 
gO  c).    Artists  and  students  receive  free  tickets  for  the  museum. 

Pisa  J  a  quiet  town  with  30,000  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  province, 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  university,  is  situated 
6  M.  from  the  sea,  on  both  banks  of  the  Amo.  It  was  the  Pisae  of 
the  ancients,  and  once  lay  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arnus  and  Auser 
(SercMo),  which  last  has  now  an  estuary  of  its  own. 

Pisa  became  a  Roman  colony  in  B.C.  180.  Augustus  gave  it  the  name 
of  Colonia  Julia  Pisana,  and  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  erected  temples, 
theatres,  and  triumphal  arches  here.  At  that  period  the  town  must  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  but  all  its  ancient  monuments, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  scanty  relics  (p.  394),  have  disappeared.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  cent.  Pisa  attained  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  and  seafaring  towns  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  became 
a  rival  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  It  was  chiefly  indebted  for  its  power  to  the 
zeal  with  which  it  took  the  lead  in  the  wars  against  the  Infidels.  In 
1025  the  Pisans  expelled  the  Saracens  from  Sardinia  and  took  permanent 
possession  of  the  island.  In  1030  and  1089  they  again  defeated  the  Saracens 
at  Tunis,  and  in  1063  destroyed  their  fleet  near  Palermo.  In  1114  they 
conquered  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  soon  afterwards  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Crusades.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  their  power  had 
reached  its  zenith;  their  trade  extended  over  the  entire  Mediterranean, 
and  their  supremacy  embraced  the  Italian  islands  and  the  whole  of  the 
coast  from  La  Spezia  to  Civitk  Vecchia.  In  the  intestine  wars  of  the 
peninsula  Pisa  was  the  most  powerful  adherent  of  the  Ghibellines ,  and 
therefore  sustained  a  severe  shock  through  the  downfall  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen.  The  protracted  wars  which  the  citizens  carried  on  with  Genoa  led 
to  their  disastrous  defeat  at  Meloria  near  Leghorn  on  6th  Aug.,  1284  (p.  68), 
and  the  peace  concluded  in  1300  compelled  them  to  evacuate  Corsica  and 
other  possessions.    In  1320  the  pope  invested  the  kings  of  Aragon  with 
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Sardiaia,  aad  Pisa  wm  ttvs  d^nred  of  Ods  u^cntaat  isUad  also.  The 
eitj  was  Cartber  weatfard  by  iateraal  dirfarioaH,  aad  fell  a  Tictim  to  the 
aabitioa  of  the  coadottieri.  la  1406  it  waa  sold  to  Floreace.  but  on  the 
arriral  of  Chailea  YIIL  eadearoored  to  ihake  off  the  yoke  oi  its  arrogant 
aeighboor.  la  1509,  howerer,  it  was  beneged  aad  agaia  occnpied  by  the 
Vkireatiaes,  to  whoat  it  theaceforth  coatianed  sobject. 

la  the  Hlstsvy  «f  Art  Ksa  occapied  aa  important  position  at  aa 
eaily  period,  bat  was  obliged  to  yield  ap  its  artistic  precedence  earlier 
than  its  political  to  the  more  fortnaate  Floreace.  The  progress  of  art  at 
Pisa  was  more  rapid  thaa  ia  the  rest  of  Tnseaay,  owiag  peihai>8  to  the 
iaflneaee  of  its  aomaoiis  aad  handsome  ancient  monoments,  as  Roman 
forms  repeatedly  recur  in  the  baUdings.  With  the  fona^tion  of  the 
Cathkdkai.  of  Pisa  began  the  dawn  of  mediaeral  Italian  art.  This  church 
is  in  the  old  basilica  style,  bat  with  the  not  unimportant  innovation  of 
haring  a  dome  over  the  centre  of  the  cross.  The  magail&eeat  boildiag  opera- 
tions of  the  Pisaas  continued  throoghoat  the  whole  of  tike  12th  cent.,  and 
terminated  with  the  erection  of  the  charming  ehorch  of  S.  Maria  della  Spina 
(iSaO),  that  of  S.  Caterina  (12^,  and  the  Campo  Santo  (1283).  In  the  13th 
cent.  Pisa  was  also  important  as  a  cradle  of  ScuifTusx,  and  gare  birth 
to  Siecolb  PUamo  (ca.  1206-90),  a  precarsor  of  the  Renaissance.  Under 
what  inflaenees  Niccolo  was  trained  is  uncertain,  but  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  his  works  with  their  somewhat  antique  cast,  and  those 
of  his  Pisan  predecessors  (such  as  the  bronze  door  of  the  cathedral  by  Bo- 
fMnnut).  His  son,  CHowxmti  PUamo  (ca.  1250-1320),  also  noted  as  an  architect, 
was  no  less  famous  than  his  father,  whose  antique  style,  however,  he  did 
not  foUow.  Keen  observation  of  nature  and  a  highly  picturesque  style  di- 
stinguish his  works ;  his  figures  are  charged  with  passionate  movement  and 
great  dramatic  force.  Arnolfo  di  CanMo,  pupU  of  Hiecol6  Pisano,  and  Andrea 
Fisauo,  pupil  of  Giovanni,  form  links  between  the  art  of  Pisa  and  that  of 
Florence.  Pisa  also  boasted  of  possessing  Paistsbs  at  an  early  period.  The 
name  of  OivHta  PUcmo  (first  half  of  the  IStii  cent.),  for  example,  was  known 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town,  but  his  works  are  uninteresting,  except 
to  the  student  of  art.  The  fact  that  Oimdbue  was  invited  from  Florence  to 
embellish  the  apse  of  the  cathedral,  indicates  the  decline  of  native  art,  the 
development  of  which  appears  to  have  ceased  entirely  in  the  14th  century. 
The  execution  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  was  committed  exclus- 
ively to  foreign  artists,  not  indeed  to  Giotto  himself,  as  Vasari  asserts,  but  to 
his  pupils  and  to  Sienese  masters.  Buffalmaeeo^  the  jester  among  the  Italian 
painters,  who  is  not  a  merely  mythical  personage,  as  has  been  supposed, 
is  said  to  have  assisted  in  executing  the  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo, 
but  to  what  extent  is  unknown.  In  the  15th  cent.  Benozzo  Ootzoli 
(1420-97)  of  Florence,  a  pupil  of  Fra  Angelico,  spent  16  years  at  Piss^ 
where  the  Campo  Santo  is  graced  by  one  of  his  most  important  works. 

The  busiest  part  of  the  town  and  chief  resort  of  visitors  is  the 
LungamOy  a  series  of  broad  and  handsome  quays  extending  along 
both  banks  of  the  river,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  town. 
On  the  N.  and  more  sheltered  side ,  and  particularly  on  the  Uun- 
gamo  Rtgio  or  Reale  (PI.  0,  D,  4),  which  is  much  frequented 
in  the  eyening,  lie  most  of  the  principal  hotels  and  caf^s.  Churches 
and  buildings  in  the  Lungamo,  see  pp.  392,  393.  —  The  river  is 
crossed  by  four  bridges.  That  in  the  centre  is  the  old  Ponte  di  Metxo 
(PI.  D,  E,  4) ;  above  it  is  the  Ponte  alia  ForUzza  (PL  F,  5) ;  below 
it  is  the  Ponte  Solferino  (PL  B,  C,  5),  completed  in  1875,  while 
outside  the  town  is  the  Ponte  di  Ferro  (PI.  A,  B,  6). 

The  chief  boast  of  Pisa  is  the  ♦♦Piazza  dbl  Duomo  (PL  B,  1), 
to  which  every  visitor  first  directs  his  steps.  The  Cathedral,  the 
Leaning  Tower j  the  Baptistery^  and  the  Campo  Santo  form  a  group  of 
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buildings  without  parallel,  especially  as  it  lies  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  town  and  therefore  removed  from  its  disturbing  influences. 

The  *^athedral,  erected  after  the  great  naval  victory  of  the  Pis- 
ans  near  Palermo  (1063)  by  Buaketus  and  Rainaldua  in  the  Tuscan- 
Romanesque  style,  and  consecrated  by  Pope  Gelasius  II.  in  1118, 
was  restored  in  1597-1604  after  a  fire  in  1595  which  seriously  dam- 
aged the  nave.  It  is  a  basilica  with  nave  and  double  aisles,  and  transept 
flanked  with  aisles,  104  yds.  in  length,  and  35  Y2  yds.  in  breadth  in  the 
Interior,  and  covered  with  an  elliptical  dome  over  the  crossing.  This 
remarkably  perfect  edifice  is  constructed  entirely  of  white  marble, 
ornamented  with  black  and  coloured  bands.  The  most  magnificent 
part  is  the  fFa^ade,  which  in  the  lower  story  is  adorned  with  columns 
and  arches  attached  to  the  wall,  and  in  the  upper  parts  with  four 
open  galleries,  gradually  diminishing  in  length.  It  was  imitated  at 
Lucca,  Pistoja,  and  other  neighbouring  cities,  though  generally  with 
little  success.  The  ancient  Bronze  OateSj  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
1595,  were  replaced  in  1602  by  the  present  doors,  with  represent- 
ations of  Scriptural  subjects,  executed  by  Mocchi,  Tacca,  Mora,  and 
others,  from  designs  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  The  only  one  of  the 
old  doors  now  existing,  by  Bonannui  (12th  cent.),  representing  24 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  is  in  the  Crociera  di  8.  Ranieri,  or 
S.  transept.   The  choir  is  also  imposing.   By  the  principal  facade  is 

the  sarcophagus  of  Busketus  (see  above),  with  a  curious  inscription. 

The  Interior  (usually  entered  by  the  last-mentioned  door  on  the  E. 
side,  opposite  the  Campanile)  is  borne  by  68  ancient  Roman  and  Greek 
columns  captured  by  the  Pisans  in  war.  (The  capitals  are  now  covered 
with  stucco.)  The  nave  has  a  flat  coffered  Benaissance  ceiling,  richly 
gilded,  dating  subsequent  to  the  fire,  the  aisles  are  vaulted,  and  above 
them  run  triforia  which  cross  the  transept  to  the  choir. 

Kavb.  Most  of  the  tombstones  formerly  here  have  been  removed  to  the 
Campo  Santo.  A  few  still  remain  by  the  W.  Wall,  near  the  principal 
entrance,  among  them  that  of  Archb.  Binuccini  (d.  1582),  by  Tacea.  to  the 
left,  and  that  of  Archb.  Giuliano  de'  Hedici  (d.  1660),  to  the  right.  On 
the  pillar  to  the  left  of  the  8.  door  an  old  fresco  of  Christ  and  the  Maries 
by  Bernardo  Falconi.  The  designs  of  the  twelve  altars  are  attributed  to 
Mich.  AngelOy  the  execution  to  Stagi  da  Pietra  Santa.  The  large  altar- 
pieces  are  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (Madonna  and  saints,  at  the  Brd  altar  on 
the  right  \  injured),  Lomiy  Alloriy  Pasngnano^  Salimbeni,  and  other  masters 
of  the  16th  cent. ;  the  intervening  pictures  are  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies. The  beautiful  bronze  lamp  which  hangs  in  the  nave  was  designed 
by  Battisla  Loremi  of  Florence  (1587).  Its  swaying  is  said  first  to  have 
suggested  to  Galileo  the  idea  of  the  pendulum.  On  the  last  pillar  of  the 
nave  on  the  right,  St.  Agnes,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Opposite  is  a  Madonna 
by  Perino  del  Vaga. 

Bight  Tbanbbpt  :  1st  altar  on  the  right,  Madonna,  by  Perino  del  Vaga  and 
Sogliani.  At  the  end  is  the  gorgeous  Cappella  di  S.  R<mieri^  which  contains 
a  sarcophagus  by  Foggini  and  a  Madonna  in  mosaic,  by  a  Follower  of  Ci* 
mdbue;  the  relief  on  the  niche  and  the  statues  by  Francesco  Mosca  (about 
16(X)).  A  niche  adjoining  the  chapel  on  the  right  contains  an  ancient 
statue  of  Mars,  commonly  revered  as  St.  Ephesus.  The  Madonna  and 
Child  which  adorn  the  basin  for  holy  water  at  the  entrance  were  de- 
signed by  Michael  Angelo. 

The  Choir  contains  finely-carved  stalls,  with  apostles,  landscapes, 
animals,  etc.,  attributed  to  Oiuliano  da  Majano.  The  two  angels  in  bronze 
on  the  right  and  left  are  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  The  Mgh-altar,  overladen 
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with  marble  and  lapis  lazuli,  dating  from  1774,  was  restored  in  1825.  Above 
it,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  by  Oiovanni  da  Bologna.  The  two  episcopal  thrones 
are  by  Qiov.  Bait.  Cervellesi  (1536),  the  six  reliefs  by  masters  of  the  school  of 
Qiovcmni  Pisano.  On  the  arch  of  the  choir,  angels  by  Bom.  Ohirlandajo^ 
unfortunately  much  retouched.  The  mosaics  in  the  dome  (Christ  and  St. 
John)  are  by  Cimabue  (begun  about  1302) ;  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  was 
added  in  182l.  Of  the  paintings  in  the  choir,  SS.  Max^aret  and  Catharine 
on  the  right  in  front  of  the  high-altar,  and  So.  Peter  and  John  on  the  left, 
by  And.  del  BartOy  are  worUiy  of  inspection ;  beyond  the  high-altar,  ♦Abra- 
ham's Sacrifice,  and  Entombment  by  Bodoma;  the  four  Evangelists  by 
Beecafumi.  The  capitals  of  the  two  porphyry  columns  on  the  right  and 
left,  with  figures  of  children ,  are  by  Stagi^  the  designs  being  attributed 
to  Michael  Angelo. 

Lbft  Tkambspt.  Over  the  Cappella  del  88.  Bagramento^  the  Annunciation 
in  mosaic  by  a  Follower  of  Cimabue.  The  altar,  richly  decorated  with 
silver  by  FogginL  was  presented  by  Cosimo  III. ;  behind  it,  Adam  and  Eve, 
a  bas-relief  by  Jfosca,  by  whom  tiie  other  statues  were  also  executed. 

The  *Baptister7  (Battiatero),  begun  In  1153  by  DiotUalvij  bnt 
according  to  the  inscriptions  not  completed  till  1278,  and  with 
Gothic  additions  of  the  14th  cent.,  is  also  entirely  of  marble.  It  is 
a  beautiful  circular  structure  (100  ft.  in  diameter),  surrounded  by 
half- columns  below,  and  a  gallery  of  smaller  detached  columns 
above,  and  covered  with  a  conical  dome  (190  ft.  bigh,  restored  in 
1856).  It  has  four  entrances.  The  main  portal  has  elaborately 
adorned  columns,  with  reliefs  of  the  Months  to  the  left,  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  and  a  Byzantine  relief  above. 
Still  higher  is  a  Madonna  by  Oiov.  Piaano. 

The  iNTBBiOB  (closed;  visitors  knock  at  the  principal  entrance;  fee 
20-30  c.)  rests  on  eight  columns  and  four  piers,  above  which  there  is  a 
simple  triforium  (restored).  In  the  centre  is  a  marble  octagonal  Font^  by 
(hrido  Bigarelli  of  Como  (1246),  and  near  it  the  famous  hexagonal  *-^§^f 
borne  by  seven  columns,  by  Niceolb  Pisano^  1260;  the  reliefs  (comp.  pp.  888, 
889)  on  the  pulpit  are :  (1)  Annunciation  and  Nativity;  (2)  Adoration  of  the 
Magi;  (3)  Presentation  in  the  Temple;  (4)  Crucifixion;  (5)  Last  Judgment; 
in  the  spandrels,  Prophets  and  Evangelists;  above  the  columns,  the  Vir- 
tues. —  Fine  echo. 

The  *Campaniley  or  clock -tower,  begun  by  the  architects 
BonannuB  of  Pisa  and  William  of  Innsbruck  in  1174,  and  completed 
by  Tommaso  Pisano  in  1350,  rises  in  eight  different  stories,  which, 
like  the  Baptistery,  are  surrounded  with  half-columns  and  six 
colonnades.  The  best  view  of  this  tower ,  which  vies  in  beauty 
with  the  cathedral,  is  obtained  from  the  S.  side,  -where  the  inclin- 
ation is  least  noticeable.  Owing  to  its  remarkable  oblique  position, 
13  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular  (height  179  ft.),  it  is  usually  known 
as  the  Leaning  Tower.  The  question  whether  this  peculiarity  was 
intentional  or  accidental  has  frequently  been  discussed ,  but  it  is 
now  pretty  generally  believed  that  the  S.  side  sank  in  the  course 
of  building ,  and  that  the  upper  stories  were  added  in  a  curved 
line ,  strengthened  on  the  N.  side.  Galileo  availed  himself  of  the 
oblique  position  of  the  tower  in  making  his  experiments  regarding 
the  laws  of  gravitation.  The  *  View  from  the  platform  is  very  beau- 
tiful, embracing  the  town  and  environs,  the  sea,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Arno  to  the  W.,  Leghorn  to  the  S.W.,  the  Apuan  Alps  to  the 
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N.,  and  the  Monti  Pisani  to  tlie  N.E.  (best  at  eunset,  with  brilliant 
lights  OTer  the  Carrara  Mts.).  A  good  staircase  of  294  steps  leads  to 
the  top.  Visitors  are  not  permitted  to  ascend  alone,  but  a  second 
person  can  nsnally  be  secured  for  a  fee  of20o.  The  tower  con- 
tains seven  bells,  the  heaviest  of  which,  weighing  6  tons,  hangs  on 
the  side  opposite  the  overhanging  wall  of  the  tower. 

The  *^ampo  Santo,  or  Burial  Ground,  was  founded  by  Abp. 
Vbaldo  de'  Lanfranchi  in  1203  (open  on  week-days  till  dusk; 
tickets,  see  p.  383;  Sun.  and  holidays  10-1,  free;  entrance  by  the 
door  to  the  left).  On  the  loss  of  Palestine  the  archbishop  brought 
53  ship-loads  of  earth  hither  from  Mt.  Calvary,  in  order  that  the 
dead  might  rest  in  holy  ground.  The  Tuscan-Gothic  structure  which 
surrounds  the  churchyard  was  begun  about  1270  from  the  plans  of 
Giovanni  Pisano,  and  consecrated  in  1278,  but  it  was  not  finally 
completed  till  the  14th  century.  It  is  138  yds.  in  length,  57  yds.  in 
width,  and  48  ft.  in  height.  Externally  there  are  43  flat  arches  resting 
on  44  pilasters,  the  capitals  adorned  with  figures.  Over  one  of  the  two 
entrances  is  a  marble  canopy,  with  a  Madonna  by  Giovanni  Pisano  (?). 
In  the  interior  the  green  quadrangle  is  surrounded  by  a  spacious 
cloister,  with  open,  round -arched  windows  filled  with  beautiful 
tracery.  Three  chapels  adjoin  the  cloister ;  the  oldest  is  to  the  right 
of  the  entrance,  in  the  centre  of  theE.  side,  with  dome  of  later  date. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  *Frescoes  by  painters  of  the  Tuscan 
school  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  unfortunately  in  bad  pre- 
servation and  hardly  seen  to  advantage  except  by  morning-light. 
Below  these  is  a  collection  of  Roman,  Etruscan,  and  mediaeval 
sculptures,  these  last  being  important  links  in  the  history  of  early 
Italian  sculpture.    The  tombstones  of  persons  interred  here  form 

the  pavement. 

PaintiiigB.  To  the  right  of  the  chapel,  on  the  E.  Wall:  Ascension ,  the 
doubting  Thomas,  and  Besurrection ,  by  a  FoUovoer  of  (Hotto^  said  by  Va- 
sari  to  be  Buffalmaeco,  end  of  14th  cent.;  the  Cracinzion  is  by  an  infer- 
ior hand. 

On  the  S.  Wall:  **Triamph  of  Death:  to  the  left  are  represented  the 
retired  life  of  the  pious  hermit  and  the  worldliness  of  the  wealthy,  who 
on  their  way  to  the  chase  are  suddenly  reminded  by  three  open  coffins  of 
the  transitoriness  of  human  pleasures;  in  the  centre  is  Death,  invoked 
in  vain  by  the  poor  and  wretched ;  then  contests  of  angels  and  devils  for 
the  souls  of  the  deceased;  to  the  right,  the  eternal  happiness  of  the 
blessed,  who  are  protected  by  angels.  Next  is  the  ^Last  Judgment  (attitude 
of  the  Judge  celebrated  and  imitated  even  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  and 
Michael  Angelo).  These  two  are  attributed  by  Vasari  to  Andrea  Orcagna, 
but  modem  critics  believe  they  are  the  work  of  An^ogio  and  Pietro  Lo- 
r$nzetti  of  Siena  (ca.  1340),  by  whom  are  perhaps  also  the  frescoes  on  the 
E.  wall  and  the  two  following  pictures,  Hell  ana  the  Life  (temptations  and 
miracles)  of  the  holy  hermits  in  the  Theban  wilderness,  which  Vasari 
ascribes  to  Bernardo  Orcagna  and  Ambrogio  Lorentetti.  Above  the  entrance 
is  a  Madonna  4n  excelsis^  by  F.  Traini,  —  Between  the  two  entrances, 
the  life  of  St.  Banieri,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Pisa ;  the  three  upper  scenes 
(conversion  from  a  worldly  life,  journey  to  Palestine,  victory  over  temp- 
tation, retirement  to  a  monastery)  completed  by  Andrea  da  Firenxe  in 
1978  (erroneously  attributed  to  Simone  Memmi  and  others);  the  three 
lower  and  better-executed  scenes  (return  from  Palestine,  miracles,  death, 
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aad  remoTftl  of  his  body  to  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  the  lut  much  injured) 
were  painted  hj  AnUndo  Venesiano  about  1386.  —  Then,  above,  scenes 
from  the  Ufe  of  St.  Ephesos  (who  as  a  Roman  general,  fighting  against 
the  heatiiens ,  receives  a  flag  of  victory  from  the  Archangel  Michael,  but 
is  afterwards  condemned  and  executed)  ;  below,  scenes  firom  the  life  of 
St.  Potitns,  admirably  portrayed  by  Spinello  Aretmo  aboat  1390,  bat  now 
almost  obliterated.  —  Lastly,  the  history  of  Job,  by  Francesco  da  VolUrra 
(erroneously  attributed  to  €Hotto)y  begun  in  1371,  in  bad  preservation. 

On  the  W.  Wall  no  paintings  of  importance. 

On  the  V.  Wall  the  history  of  Genesis :  first  the  Creation  (God  the 
Father  holding  the  world  in  both  hands,  ^il  mappamondo*) ;  then  in  the 
upper  series ,  Creation  of  Man ,  the  Fall ,  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  Cain 
and  Abel ,  Building  of  the  Ark.  Deluge ,  and  Koah^s  Sacrifice,  by  Pietro 
di  Puedo  of  Orvieto ,  about  1390  (erroneously  attributed  to  Buffdimacco), 

—  The  lower  series  and  all  the  following  paintings  on  the  IS.  wall 
are  by  Benoxzo  Oozxoli  of  Florence  (1469-86),  twenty-three  ''Representations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  admirably  executed  'a  tempera^ :  Noah''s  Vintage 
and  Drunkenness  (with  the  *  Vergognota  di  Pi$a\  or  scandalised  female 
spectator),  the  Curse  of  Ham,  the  Tower  of  Babel  (with  portraits  of 
contemporary  celebrities,  Cosimo  de^  Medici,  his  son  Pietro,  and  his 
grandsons  Lorenzo  and  Qiuliano),  the  History  of  Abraham,  Issac,  Jacob 
and  Esau,  Joseph,  Moses  and  Aaron,  Fall  of  the  Walls  of  Jericho,  History 
of  David,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba;  these  last  much  injured. 
^The  first  of  these  frescoes,  the  Vintage,  is  the  most  pleasing  composition, 
and  the  most  striking  one  for  the  richness  of  its  episodes,  its  architecture, 
and  its  landscape.  In  the  midst  of  the  short^^omings  of  the  others,  however, 
Benozzo  has  moments  of  luck,  and  they  reveal  occasional  pret^  episodes 
and  fair  bits  of  composition*  (C.  A  C).  Benozzo^s  tomb  is'  in  the  pave- 
ment, below  the  Kereid  Sarcophagus,  No.  XXVIII. 

Senlptnrea  and  Monuments.  W.  End.  In  the  comer  to  the  left,  Etruscan 
vase  on  a  column.  Then,  "So,  7.  Ancient  palm  frieze  with  dolphins  and 
tridents,  the  back  carved  in  the  13th  century.  —  XL  Ancient  sarcophagus, 
perhaps  originally  a  baUi.  Beyond  it,  memorial-tablets  of  the  Pisuis  who 
feU  in  1848  in  the  battles  for  the  independence  of  Italy.  —  Monument  of 
Carlo  Mosflotti,  the  natural  philosopher,  by  Dupri,  Behind,  Monument 
(Ko.  46)  of  Count  della  Oherardesca  (14tii  cent.)  and  Monument  (OO)  of 
Emp.  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemboux^,  protector  of  Pisa  as  a  partizan  of  the 
Ohibellines  (d.  1313  at  Buonconvento),  by  Tim  da  Camaino  of  Siena  (1314), 
originally  erected  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  —  Two  Roman  sarcoph- 
agi, on  which  rest  figures  from  Etruscan  tombs;  between  them,  a  statue 
of  Giovanni  Pisano,  by  Salvini  (1875).  —  On  the  wall  above^^^Uie  chains 
of  the  ancient  harbour  of  Pisa,  captured  by  the  Genoese  in  1362;  parts  of 
them  were  given  to  the  Florentines,  who  suspended  them  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence,  but  were  restored  to  the  Pisans  in  1848;  the 
second  chain  was  restored  by  the  Genoese  in  1860.  —  Bust  of  Cavour  by 
Dupri.  —  LL.  Sarcophagus  of  Bishop  Bicci  (d.  1418) ,  of  the  later  Pisan 
school.  Several  modem  monuments.  —  50.  Madonna  of  the  14th  cent., 
placed  on  a  late-Roman  capital. — 52.  On  a  broken  column,  antique  marble 
vase  with  fine  Bacchanalian  representation,  from  which  Niccol6  Pisano 
borrowed  the  figures  of  the  High  Priest  on  the  pulpit  in  the  Baptistery. 

K.  Side.  57.  Large  Greek  relief  from  a  tomb,  representing  a  seated 
lady  with  her  attendant  (much  injured).  —  59.  Architrave  with  sculptures 
of  the  11th  cent.  (History  of  St.  Sylvester  and  Baptism  of  Constantine). 

—  *62.  Madonna,  by  Giovanni  Pisano.  —  Roman  sarcophagi.  —  65,  68.  Sym- 
bols of  the  Evangelists  (13th  cent.).  —  XVI.  Fine  Roman  sarcophagus  with 
centaurs  and  Bacchantes.  —  The  Cappella  Ammanati  contains  remains  of 
a  large  fresco  attributed  to  Giotto,  from  the  church  of  8.  Maria  del  Car- 
mine at  Florence,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  On  the  left  the  tombstone  of 
Ligo  degli  Ammanati  (d.  1369).  —  Farther  on,  *7S.  Head  of  Achilles  (replica 
at  Munich).  —  88.  Head  of  Serapis.  —  XVIII.  Roman  sarcophagus  (with 
reliefs  of  Cupid  and  Psyche),  on  which  are  placed  two  beautiful  ancient 
sculptures  (head  of  a  woman,  male  torso)  and  a  relief-sketch  of  the  Pisan 
School.  —  XIX,  Roinan  sarcophagus  with  Bacchanidian  scene,  upon  it 
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the  bust  of  Isotta,  wife  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta  of  Rimini,  ascribed  to  Jfino 
da  Fiesole.  —  XXI.  ^Late-Roman  sarcophagus  with  the  myth  of  Hippolytus 
and  Phsedra,  from  which,  according  to  Yasari,  H^iccold  Pisano  copied  sev- 
eral figures  for  his  pulpit ;  the  remains  of  the  Countess  Beatrix  (d.  1076), 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Matilda,  were  subsequently  deposited  here.  — 
XXIV.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  Cupid  and  Psyche.  —  XXV.  Roman 
sarcophagus  with  Amoretti.  On  each  of  these  sarcophagi  is  an  antique  shoe 
(calceus).  —  In  the  chapel  are  a  coloured  terracotta  al^r  by  Aug.  Urbamut 
(1520)  and  the  tombs  of  two  bishops  of  the  14th  century.  —  XXVI.  Roman 
sarcophagus  with  relief  of  a  wedding.  —  98.  Several  Egyptian  antiquities. 

—  XXVIII.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  sea-deities.  —  XXIX.  Roman  sarco' 
phagus  with  Bacchanalian  reliefs  and  the  death  of  Pentheus  on  the  cover. 

—  116.  Etruscan  urn,  with  contest  with  a  monster.  —  125.  Sitting  statue, 
supposed  to  be  the  Emp.  Henry  VII.,  surrounded  by  four  of  his  coun- 
sellors (14th  cent.)*  —  120.  Etruscan  urn,  with  the  death  of  Priam.  — 
XXX.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  the  hunt  of  Heleager.  —  XXXI.  Sarco- 
phagus ;  above  it,  an  old  relief  of  the  harbour  of  Pisa  and  a  coat-of-arms 
of  1157.  —  XXXII.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  a  battle  of  barbarians. 

E.  End.  XXXIII.  Large  sarcophagus  with  a  representation  of  the  Muses. 

—  134.  Griffin  in  bronze  with  Cufic  inscriptions.  —  By  the  wall,  tomb  of 
Ph.  Dezio  (d.  1535),  by  Btagi.  In  front,  farther  on.  Statue  of  Leonardo  Fibo- 
nacci by  O.  Pagganucci.  —  Statue  of  Paolo  Savi,  the  ornithologist,  by  F. 
Consani  (1887).  —  Monument  of  Count  Mastiani ,  with  the  sitting  statue  of 
his  mourning  widow  (*rinconsolabile'),  by  Bartolini  (1842).  —  Beyond  it  the 
large  monument  of  the  relatives  of  Gregory  XIII.  by  Bart.  Ammanati.  — 
Busts  of  the  jurists  Franc.  Carrara,  by  Ett.  Ferrari  (1890),  and  Giov.  Car- 
mignani,  by  Dupri  (1881).  —  Monument  of  the  minister  Salvagnoli  (d.  1861) 
by  Fantacchiotii.  —  Monument  of  the  singer  Angelica  Catalani  (d.  at  Paris 
1^9),  by  Costoli.  —  128.  Etruscan  altar  with  rams'*  heads.  — •  Monument  of 
Viviani,  the  scholar  (d.  1697).  —  Statue  of  Uiccolo  Pisano  by  Salvini  (1862). 

S.  Side.  152,  154.  Inscriptions  in  honour  of  Gains  and  Lucius  Csesar, 
grandsons  of  Augustus.  —  lo3,  166,  168.  Roman  milestones.  —  XXXIX. 
Roman  sarcophagus  with  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  on  which  are  placed 
busts  of  Ceesar(?)  and  Hadrian,  and  a  head  of  M.  Agrippa  in  basalt.  — 
176.  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  Amoretti  in  the  circus;  on  it  is  placed  a 
head  of  Venus  (freely  restored).  —  XLI.  Roman  mosaic  found  near  the 
cathedral  in  1860.  —  186.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  circus  games  and 
sculptures  of  the  18th  century.  —  XLII.  Roman  sarcophagus,  on  which 
are  placed  Etruscan  urns,  with  Alcestis  in  the  middle.  —  182.  Sculp- 
ture of  the  12th  century.  —  Ornamented  slabs  of  the  12th  century.  — 
I.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  marine  deities.  —  II.  Contest  of  Romans  and 
barbarians;  above.  Statuettes  of  the  Pisan  School.  —  III.  Roman  sarco- 
phagus-relief with  hunting-scenes.  —  IV.  Similar  relief  with  sea-animals; 
upon  it,  modem  bust  of  Brutus.  —  V.  Early  Christian  sarcophagus  with 
a  representation  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  —  16.  Relief  from  the  tomb 
of  the  Uppezinghi  (14th  cent.).  —  VI.  Roman  sarcophagus,  on  which 
are  placed  two  statuettes  of  the  Pisan  School  and  a  St.  Clara  (14th  cent.). 

—  VIII.  Fragment  of  a  sarcophagus  with  Bacchanalian  representation.  — 
23.  Emblems  of  the  Evangelists  (13th  cent.).  —  IX.  Roman  sarcophagus 
with  Diana  and  Endymion.  —  Towards  the  entrance:  27.  Unfinished 
statuette  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  school  of  Giov.  FUano.  —  AA.  *Mon- 
ument  of  the  oculist  Andrea  Vacca  (d.  1826)  by  Thorwaldsen:  Tobias 
curing  his  father's  blindness.  —  Opposite,  ancient  sarcophagi  and  imita- 
tion of  a  Roman  sarcophagus  (So.  LIV.)  with  lions  by  Biduinut  (12th  cent.). 

—  82.  Architrave  with  Christ  and  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  by 
Bonus  Amicus  (12th  cent.).  —  Large  altar-piece  with  Madonna  and  saints, 
by  Tommaso  Pisano  (14th  cent.).  —  CC.  Tombstone  of  Count  Algarotti  (d. 
1764),  erected  by  Frederick  the  Great.  —  In  the  garden  between  the 
arcades  are  two  ancient  well-heads. 

A  visit  to  the  Campo  Santo  by  moonlight  is  very  impressive  (notice 
must  be  given  to  the  custodian  previously). 

The  tiaveller  will  hardly  care  to  devote  mucb  time  to  tbe  otber 
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works  of  art  at  Pisa ,  but  he  will  be  rewarded  by  taking  a  short 
walk  through  the  town  in  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  building  enterprise  was  carried  at  Pisa  in  the  middle  ages. 

Following  the  Via  dell*  Arcivescovado  to  theE.  from  the  Piazza 
del  Dnomo,  and  taking  the  Via  delle  Yaggiola,  the  second  side- 
street  on  the  right,  we  reach  the  Romanesque  church  of  8.  Sisto 
(PI.  C,  3},  founded  by  the  Pisans  in  1089  to  commemorate  several 
of  their  yictories  on  the  day  of  S.  Sisto,  6th  August.  It  contains  a 
number  of  ancient  columns  of  marble  and  granite.  The  church  was 
frequently  used  as  a  place  of  assembly  by  the  Great  Council  of  Pisa. 

The  central  part  of  ancient  Pisa,  and  the  forum  of  the  republic, 
is  the  Piazza  dbi  Cayalibbi  (PI.  D,  3),  formerly  degli  Anziani, 
a  few  yards  to  the  E.  of  San  Sisto.  In  this  piazza,  which  was  re- 
modelled in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  rises  — 

Santo  Stefano  ai  Cavalieri,  the  church  of  the  knights  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Stephen  (founded  in  1661),  built  in  1665-96  from  designs  by 
Vasari ;  f  a^de  designed  by  Buontcdenti,  It  contains  Turkish  trophies 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  door,  and  ceiling-paintings  of  the  battle 
of  Lepanto  (1571)  and  other  victories  over  the  Turks,  by  Cristofano 
Allori^  Jacopo  da  Empoli,  and  others.  At  the  2nd  altar  to  the  left 
a  Nativity  by  Alessandro  AUori  (1564).   Excellent  organ. 

The  Palazzo  Conventuale  dei  Cavalieri ,  adjoining  the  church, 
altered  by  Vasari^  is  now  a  school ;  above  the  windows  are  busts  of 
six  masters  of  the  order ;  in  front  of  the  building  a  marble  Statue  of 
Grand-Duke  Cosimo  /.,  designed  by  Giov.  da  Bologna  and  executed 
by  Francavilla  (1596).  Opposite  to  it  once  stood  (down  to  1655)  the 
ill-famed  *Tower  of  Hunger',  properly  Torre  dei  Qualandi  alle  Sette 
Vie,  in  which  Archbp.  Ruggieri  degli  Ubaldini  caused  Count  XJgolino 
dei  Oherardeschi  with  his  sons  and  nephews  to  be  starved  to  death 
in  1288  as  a  punishment  for  treason,  as  described  by  Dante  in  the 
33rd  canto  of  his  Inferno. 

On  the  right,  in  the  Via  S.  Fbbdiano  (No.  9),  leading  from 
the  Piazza  dei  Cavalieri  to  the  Amo,  is  the  old  Accademia  di 
Belle  Artiy  founded  by  Napoleon  in  1812,  now  a  Scuola  IndustriaU 
(PL  D,  3).  —  Farther  on  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  8.  Frediano 
(PI.  D,  3),  with  ancient  columns  in  the  interior,  as  important  as  S. 
Pierino  (p.  392)  for  a  critical  study  of  Pisan  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture.   Still  farther  on  is  the  — 

University  (^La  Sapienza;  V\.  D,  4),  a  large  edifice  of  1493, 
extended  in  1543,  with  a  handsome  early- Renaissance  court,  in  which 
is  a  monument  to  the  students  who  fell  in  1849  and  1859.  The 
Library  contains  60,000  vols,  and  several  valuable  MSS.  (Includ- 
ing the  famous  Statute  di  Pisa,  or  fundamental  law  of  the  city). 

The  TJniversity,  mentioned  in  history  as  early  as  the  i2th  cent.,  &nd 
extended  by  Cosimo  I.  in  1542,  is  now  provided  with  a  staflF  of  about  60 
professors ,  and  is  attended  by  600  students.  The  celebrated  Oalileo  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  here  in  1610.  —  Connected  with  it  are 
the  Museum  of  Natural  HUtory   (PI.  C,  3;   entrance  Via  del  Huseo  6), 
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founded  in  1596,  chiefly  illustrative  of  the  ornithology  and  geology  of 
Tuscany,  and  the  Botanical  Garden  (PL  B,  C,  2,  3;  ring  at  the  gate  in  the 
Via  Solferino,  opposite  the  barracks),  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  founded 
in  1547,  remodeled  in  1563  by  the  celebrated  Cesalpino^  and  transferred 
in  1595  to  the  present  site,  which  was  laid  out  by  Cfiuseppe  Benmcasa,  Fine 
cedars  of  Lebanon. 

In  the  N.E.  Quabteb  of  the  town  the  churches  of  S.  Caterlna 
and  S.  Francesco  (Museo  Civico)  deserve  notice. 

Santa  Caterina  (PL  E,  2),  which  was  erected  about  1253, 
possesses  an  interesting  facade  in  the  Pisan-Gothic  style. 

Interiok.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  the  monument  of  Archbishop 
Simone  Saltarelli,  by  Nino  Pisano^  1342.  Altar-piece  (3rd  on  the  left)  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  with  his  glory,  by  .Francesco  Traini^  1341.  In  the 
Ist  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  a  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Marioito  Albertinelli. 

The  church  stands  in  the  pleasant  Piazza  di  Santa  Caterina, 
shaded  with  plane-trees,  and  embellished  with  a  Statue  of  Orand- 
Duke  Leopold  1,  (d.  1792),  in  Roman  garb,  by  Pampaloni,  erected 
in  1832. 

S.  Fbancesco  (Pi.  F,  3),  a  Gothic  edifice  (13-14th  cent)  with 
a  handsome  campanile,  was,  with  the  adjoining  cloister,  fitted  up  in 
1893  as  the  Museo  Civico,  and  contains  chiefly  works  of  the  earliest 
Tuscan  painters  and  sculptors.  It  is  open  daily,  10-5  (comp.  p.  383) ; 
good  catalogue,  1  fr. 

We  begin  with  the  Fibst  Gloisteb,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  15th 
cent.  (Renaissance).  —  From  the  S.E.  angle  we  enter  the  — 

GuuBCH,  the  choir  of  which  is  adorned  with  ceiling-frescoes  by 
Taddeo  Oaddi  (1342).  —  In  the  sacristy  are  preserved  the  remains  of  the  old 
^Cathedral  Pulpit,  which  was  executed  by  Qiov.  Fisano  and  his  pupils  in 
1302-11,  taken  to  pieces  alter  the  burning  of  the  church,  and  partly  destroyed. 
Among  the  relics  are:  18.  Two  lions ^  ^.  Column  with  allegorical  figures 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity;  19.  Four  cardinal  virtues,  above  which  is 
the  city  of  Pisa,  with  two  sucklings  as  a  symbol  of  fertility;  21.  The 
Evangelists ;  22.  Hercules ;  23.  Archangel  Michael ;  ei^ht  reliefs  from  the 
Passion  (by  the  walls):  6.  Statuette  of  St.  Paul.  The  ceiling-frescoes  are 
by  Taddeo  Bartoli  (1397;  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin). 

We  now  return  to  the  First  Cloister,  pass  the  chapter-house,  with  its 
frescoes  by  Niccolb  di  Fietro  Oerini  (1392),  and  enter  the  Second  Cloisteb, 
which  contains  fragments  of  Pisan  sculptures  of  the  14*15th  centuries. 

A  staircase,  hung  with  portraits  of  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany,  leads  hence 
to  the  Museum.  In  the  Salone  degli  Arazzi  are  tapestries  from  Florence 
and  Flanders  (16-17th  cent.)  and  choir-books  of  the  Pisan,  Sienese,  and 
Florentine  schools  (14-15th  cent.).  —  Rooh  1  (to  the  left):  1.  Pisan  School^ 
Tree  of  Christ,  painted  on  parchment  (14th  cent.);  2.  Pisan  miniature 
(11th  cent.);  8.  Embroidered  antependium,  from  the  cathedral  (14th  cent.) ; 
14.  Pluvial  of  Pope  Gelasius  (?),  a  Pisan  work  of  the  14th  cent. ;  15.  Re- 
liquary of  ivory  (11th  cent.l.  —  In  the  following  rooms  are  paintings  of 
the  13-16th  centuries.  R.  II.  6,  17.  School  of  Giunta  Fisano,  Crucifixion  (13th 
cent.).  —  R.  m.  16-28.  Sim.  Martini,  Parts  of  the  high-altar  of  S.  Caterina 
(1320);  39.  Bruno  di  Giovanni  (14th  cent.),  St.  Ursula  as  protector  of  Pisa.  — 
R.  IV.  19.  Franc.  Traini,  The  Saviour  with  St.  Dominic,  from  S.  Caterina 
(1844).  —  R.  V.  6.  Bamaba  da  Modena  (14th  cent.),  Madonna  in  glory,  with 
an|els ;  26.  Gentile  da  Fdbriano,  Madonna.  —  R.  VI.  10.  Faolo  Schiavo  (?), 
Tnamph  of  £mp.  Vespasian;  20.  Zenobio  Machiavelli  (pupil  of  Benozzo 
Gozzoli),  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints;  21.  Dom.  Ghirlandajo^  SS.  Se- 
bastian and  Rock;  23.  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Madonna  in  glory,  with  saints;  25. 
Neri  di  Bicci,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  —  Cobneb  Room:  Dutch  School 
(15th  cent.),  St.   Catharine.  —   R.  Vll.  6.  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,   16.  Bom. 
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PuUffo,  MadoBnu,  with  saints;  17.  Giov.  Jmt.  SogUami^  SS.  Jmmes,  Simon, 
and  Anthony;  *18.  Sodoma^  Madonna  and  saints  (1512);  2L  Dom.  GMrUm- 
dajo^  Boy  with  a  basket  of  fruit  (fragment  of  a  fresco).  —  &.  Vm  h&s 
nothing  of  importance.  —  B.  IX.  8.  Biffam<L,  Portrait.  In  a  side-room  to 
the  left,  Pisan  coins  and  seals.  —  B.  X.  Fragments  of  sculpture  from 
8.  Giovanni  (iith  cent.),  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  (li-i2th  cent.)i  and 
8.  Maria  della  Spina  (14th  cent.) ;  representations  of  the  'Giuco  del  Ponte' 
(bridge-game),  an  ancient  Pisan  game  at  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo,  last  pUysd 
in  181/7.  —  B.  XL  Florentine  tapestry  (16-17thcent.);  two  female  costumes 
of  Florence  (16th  cent.);  28.  FUn'enHfte  School  (I8th  cent.).  Portrait  of 
€k>untes8  Adelaide  Canossa.  —  B.  XIL  Pisan  and  other  sculptures 
(i2-16th  cent.).  —  B.  XIII.  Sketches  for  paintings  in  the  cathedral  (17- 
19th  cent.). 

In  and  near  the  Lunoailno  are  seyeral  other  interesting  build- 
ings, with  which  ire  may  terminate  onr  walk. 

8.  Hieeola  (Pi.  G,  4),  founded  aboat  the  year  1000  hy  Goant 
Hugo  of  Tuscia  as  a  Benedictine  abbey,  has  an  obliquely  placed 
Campanile,  which  contains  an  admirable  winding  staircase  ascribed 
to  Nieeolb  Piaano,  —  The  Piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  adorned 
with  a  Statue  of  Ferdinand  /. ,  by  a  pupU  of  Giov.  da  Bologna  (15951 

In  the  Lungarno  Regie  (p.  384)  is  the  Palas%oLanfredueei(Fl.6] 
C,  D,  4),  now  Vppe%inghij  designed  by  Cosimo  PagUanij  with  the 
fragment  of  a  chain  over  the  entrance,  with  the  motto  'alia  giornata\ 
It  contains  on  the  2nd  floor  a  small  collection  of  pictures,  includ- 
ing Ouido  Reni'a  *Divine  and  Earthly  Love'. 

A  little  to  the  E.,  just  before  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo,  rises  tbe 
*PalaMso  Agostiniy  a  fine  (jk>thic  brick  edifice  of  the  15th  cent.,  on 
the  groundfloor  of  which  the  Gaffd  dell*  Ussero  is  now  established. 
—  (Nearly  opposite  to  it,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  the 
Loggia  de'  Banchi;  see  p.  393.) 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo  is  the  Piazza  Garibaldi 
(PI.  D,  E,  4),  with  an  excellent  Statue  of  Oaribaldi,  by  Ett.  Fer- 
rari (1892;  good  reliefs  on  the  pedestal).  —  In  the  Via  del  Borgo, 
close  to  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo  (p.  384),  rises  — 

San  Michele  in  Borgo  (PI.  E,  4),  a  flat-roofed  basilicahe  prob- 
ably of  the  beginning  of  the  11  th  cent.,  with  an  old  crypt.  Tut 
facade,  which  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Niccold  Piaano  (but 
more  probably  by  his  pupil  Fra  Ouglielmo^,  was  partly  rebuilt  in 
the  Gothic  style  in  the  13th  century. 

The  mosaic  flooring  in  S,  Pierino  (PI.  E,  4),  near  the  Pitzz» 
Gairoli,  is  of  early  Ghristian  origin,  and  some  of  the  columns  are  an- 
tique. —  The  narrow  Via  delle  Belle  Torri^  leading  to  the  E.  from 
the  Piazza  Gairoli,  still  preserves  a  distinctly  medisval  impress. 

In  the  Lungarno  Mediceo  (to  the  E.  of  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo)  is 
the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi  (now  Toacanelli),  erroneously  attributed 
to  Michael  Angelo,  and  occupied  by  Lord  Byron  in  1822.  Farther 
on  is  the  Piazza  Mazzinl,  with  a  marble  Statue  of  Maz%ini  ("1883), 
and  at  the  end  of  tbe  Lungarno  is  the  Porte  alle  Piagge  (p.  393). 

On  the  Lbft  Bank  op  the  Arno,  near  the  Porta  a  Mare,  at  the 
W.  end  of  tb«  town,  is  situate '  — 
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*Saii  Paolo  a  Eipa  d'Arno  {V\,  B,  6),  a  basilica  with  nave 
and  aisles,  dating  in  its  present  form  from  tlie  13tli  cent.,  with  a 
ilne  fa^de  embellished  with  three  rows  of  colnmns,  the  finest  at 
Pisa  after  that  of  the  cathedral.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  badly 
preserved  frescoes  of  1400. 

Farther  to  the  E.,  beyond  the  Ponte  Solferino  (p.  384),  rises  — 

*Santa  Maria  della  Spina  (PI.  G,  5),  so  called  from  a  fragment 
of  the  veritable  *Crown  of  Thorns'  once  preserved  here,  an  elegant 
little  church  in  the  French  Gothic  style,  erected  in  1230  for  sailors 
about  to  go  to  sea.  It  was  enlarged  in  1323,  and  adorned  with 
sculptures  by  pupils  of  Qiovanni  Pisano  and  by  NinOj  the  son  of 
Andrea  Pisano  (key  kept  at  the  opposite  house).  The  church  has 
recently  been  skilfully  restored  and  raised  by  3  ft. 

Near  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo  (see  pp.  384,  392;  PI.  D,  4)  are 
situated  the  Loggia  d^  Banchi  (PL  4 ;  D,  6),  erected  in  1605  by  Buon- 
talenti,  now  the  corn-exchange,  and  the  handsome  Palazzo  del 
Comune  (PL  5 ;  D,  6 ;  formerly  Oambacorti).  The  latter  contains  the 
Archivio  di  Stato,  or  the  city-archives,  which  occupy  ten  rooms,  and 
comprise  15,995  parchment  charters  (one  granted  by  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  in  1162,  one  by  Richard  Gceur  de  Lion  in  1192,  and  others 
of  very  early  date ;  catalogue  kept  by  the  custodian). 

The  octagonal  church  of  S,  Sepolcro  (PL  E,  5),  of  the  12th 
cent.,  is  now  largely  restored.  —  At  the  end  of  the  Lungarno  Gali- 
leo, farther  up  the  river,  opposite  the  Ponte  alia  Fortezza  (PI.  F,  5), 
is  a  passage  leading  to  a  narrow  street  with  the  house  (PL  F,  6)  in 
which  the  astronomer  OaliUo  Oalilei  (1564-1642)  was  born  (tablet). 

Envibons.  Outside  the  Porta  alle  Piagge  (p.  892)  the  right  bank  of 
the  Arno  is  bordered  by  the  pretty  gardens  of  the  Viale  TJmberto  Prime, 
in  which  is  the  Politeama  Pisano  (PL  G,  6).  Pretty  view  (to  the  left)  of 
the  Monti  Piaani  (see  below).  —  Outside  the  Porta  Nuova  (Pi.  A,  B,  1,  2), 
between  the  Maltraverso  Canal  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Arno,  about 
2V2  ^*  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  is  situated  the  Caacine  di  S.  Boesere,  a 
farm  founded  by  the  Medici,  with  fine  plantations  of  pines,  now  a  royal 
shooting-lodge  (generally  accessible  with  permesso  only).  Camels  are  kept 
here  for  breeding.  —  On  the  coast,  about  IV2  M.  farther  on,  lies  Oombo^ 
an  unpretending  sea-bathing  place,  with  a  royal  chiteau,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view.  The  poet  Shelley  was  drowned  here  on  7th  July,  1822.  His 
remains  were  afterwards  burned  in  presence  of  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
Trelawny ,  and  the  ashes  deposited  near  the  pyramid  of  Cestius  at  Rome. 

A  at  earn- tram  way  (p.  ^2)  unites  Pisa  with  the  small  bathing-resort 
of  Mari$M  or  fioeea  (PAmo  (Hdtel  Ascani,  pens,  in  summer  7,  in  winter 
5  fr.),  6  M.  to  the  S.W.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  with  a  beautiful  pine- 
forest.  About  halfway  on  the  old  post-road  to  Leghorn,  opposite  S.  Bos- 
sore,  is  situated  the  ancient  basilica  of  S.  Pietre  in  Orade,  erected  before 
the  year  10(X),  containing  beautiful  antique  columns  and  capitals,  occupy- 
ing the  spot,  according  to  tradition,  where  St.  Peter  first  landed  in  Italy. 
It  was  formerly  much  frequented  as  a  pilgrimage-church.  The  faded 
paintings  in  the  interior  are  probably  by  Oiunta  Pisano  (iSth  cent.)}  the 
font  is  ascribed  to  Oiovanni  Pisano.  The  ancient  estuary  of  the  Arno,  with 
the  harbour  of  Pisa,  must  once  have  been  at  this  spot,  before  the  present 
coast  was  formed  by  alluvial  deposits. 

The  Monti  Fisani ,  a  range  of  hills  about  5  M.  to  the  E.,  are  very 
picturesque.  In  the  Valle  dei  Calci  (steam-tramway  to  Calci^  see  p.  382),  lies 
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La  Certosay  or  the  Garthasian  Abbey,  a  fine  structare  of  1367,  with  church 
and  cloisters,  restored  in  1814.  Permission  to  visit  it  is  obtained  in  the 
Prefecture  at  Pisa.  Round  it  are  groves  of  olives ;  and  above  it  rises  La 
Verruca  (1766  ft.),  with  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  15th  cent.,  commanding  a 
delightful  prospect.  —  The  excursion  may  be  continued  from  the  Verruca 
to  the  K.  to  MonU  Pruno  (2850  ft.)  and  Monte  Serra  (3010  ft.),  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Monti  Pisani,  and  thence  down  vi&  Colle  di  Compito  to  Lucca 
(see  below).  —  Extensive  views  are  also  commanded  by  the  Monte  Jaeta 
(2720  ft.)  and  the  Spuntone  di- SanC  Allago  (2840  ft.)  which  is  ascended  in 
34  hrs.  viS.  Aidano  (to  which  a  carriage  should  be  taken). 

57.   From  Pisa  to  Florence  vi&  Lucca  and  Pistoja. 

62V«  M.  Railway  in  3V2-5  hrs.  (fares  11  fr.  45,  8  fr.,  5  fr.  15  c).  Ex- 
press trains  also  run  between  Pistoja  and  Florence,  with  higher  fares. 

The  line  crosses  tbe  Arno ,  skirts  the  E.  and  N.  sides  of  Pisa 
(fine  view  of  the  cathedral),  and  intersects  the  fertile  plain  between 
the  Amo  and  Serchio.  —  51/2  M.  Bagni  di  San  OiulianOy  at  the 
base  of  the  Monti  Pisani,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Aquae  Calidae 
Pisanorum,  are  much  frequented  in  summer.  Jl  Pozzetto  is  the 
warmest  spring  (104**  Fahr.),  Bagno  degli  Ebrei  the  coolest  (82**). 
Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  here.  —  At  (71/2  M.)  Ri- 
goli  the  line  approaches  the  Serchio  j  and  beyond  (91/2  M.)  Bipa- 
fratta^  with  its  imposing  ruined  castle,  describes  a  complete  semi- 
circle round  the  beautifully-formed  Monte  S.  Oiuliano,  which,  as 
Dante  says  (Inferno,  xxxiii.  30),  prevents  the  two  towns  of  Pisa  and 
Lucca  from  seeing  each  other.  —  16  M.  Lucca. 


Lucca.  —  Hotels  (no  omnibuses  meet  the  trains;  cab,  1  fr.).  Grocb 
DI  Malta  (PI.  a}  G,  2,  8),  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  well  spoken  of,  B.  21/2, 
L.  1/2,  A.  Vzi  B.  1  fr.  20  c;  Univebso  (PL  b;  D,  3),  Piazza  del  Giglio,  R., 
L.,  &  A.  4,  d^j.  2^4,  D.  4  fr. ;  Albebgo  b  Tbattobia  Gobona,  in  the  Via 
Nazionale,  near  the  Piazza  Grande,  clean,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  2V2  fr.*  Gampana 
(PL  c;C,3). 

Restaurants.  ^R^ecchino^  Piazza  Napoleone ;  *Trattor{a  AlptiM^  Via  Na- 
zionale, modest ;  Rail.  Restaurant,  clean.  —  Ca/i  Dinucci.  Piazza  Kapoleone. 

Post  Office  in  the  Palazzo  Provinciale  (PL  10;  G,  8). 
^     Principal  Attractions  (1  day).    8.  Frediano;  S.  Michele;  Picture  Gal- 
lery; Gathedral;  Walk  on  the  ramparts.  —  Comp.  PZan,  p.  vX). 

Lucca,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that  name  and 
now  of  a  province,  and  also  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  with  20,400 
inhab. ,  is  an  antiquated  place  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  with  well- 
preserved  fortifications,  and  many  interesting  churches.  ^Lucca  Vin~ 
dustriosa^  is  noted  for  its  silk-factories,  a  branch  of  Industry  intro- 
duced from  Sicily  in  the  i4th  cent.,  and  also  for  its  woollen  goods 
and  oil.    Lucca  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  provincial  towns  in  Italy. 

Lucca  (Roman  Luca)  was  founded  at  a  very  remote  period.  It 
first  belonged  to  Etruria,  afterwards  to  Liguria,  and  after  its  capture  by 
the  Romans  in  177  B.  G.,  it  was  garrisoned  by  a  Roman  colony  and  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Gallia  Gisalpina.  In  B.  G.  56,  Julius  Caesar^ 
who  was  then  governor  of  Gaul ,  held  a  conference  here  with  Pompey 
and  Grassus,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  since  B.  G.  60,  in  order  to 
discuss  a  plan  for  the  administration  of  the  Roman  empire  for  the  ensuing 
five  years.    The  splendour  of  Lucca  at  that  period  is  still  indicated  by  the 
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remaiss  of  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  near  S.  Frediano.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Lucca  belonged  successiyely  to  the  Goths,  Lombards,  and 
Franks,  then  became  a  duchy,  and  in  the  12th  cent,  a  republic.  The  feuds  of 
the  Gnelphs  and  Ghibellines  impaired  the  strength  of  the  place  so  seriously 
that  in  l314  it  was  compelled  to  succumb  to  Vgucdone  delta  Faggiuola 
of  Arezzo,  the  warlike  governor  of  Pisa.  Dante  resided  with  his  friend 
Uguccione  at  Lucca  in  1314,  and  there  became  enamoured  of  the  youth- 
ful Oentucea  (Purgatorio  xxiv.  28),  but  he  does  not  describe  the  inhabitants 
in  very  flattering  terms  (Inferno  xxi.  41).  After  the  expulsion  of  Uguc- 
cione, Lucca  fell  in  1322  into  the  hands  of  the  powerful  Cattruccio 
Castraeani  degli  Interminelli  of  Lucca,  who  was  also  master  of  Pisa  and 
Pist^a.  On  23rd  Sept.  1325,  he  defeated  the  Florentines  at  Altopascio,  and 
in  iaZT  was  nominated  imperial  governor  of  Tuscany  by  Emp.  Lewis  the 
Bavarian.  On  his  death  in  1328  the  power  of  Lucca  declined;  its  next 
master  was  Mattino  delta  Scala\  it  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of 
Pisa,  but  in  1369  purchased  its  freedom  from  Charles  IV.  for  300,000  florins, 
and  remained  independent  till  the  invasion  of  the  French  in  1799.  In 
.1805  Napoleon  gave  Lucca  as  a  principality  to  his  sister  Elisa  Baccioeehi ; 
in  1814  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Parma  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  who  in  1847  ce^ed  it  to  Tuscany. 

In  the  HiSTOBY  of  MsoiiByAL  Abchitbctubb,  Lucca,  like  Pisa,  occu- 
pied an  important  position  at  a  very  early  period.  The  churches  of 
S.  Frediano  and  S.  Michele  were  both  founded  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years  ago,  though  probably  little  now  remains  of  the  original  edifices. 
The  columns  in  S.  Frediano,  like  those  of  the  early  Christian  basilicas 
of  Rome,  are  antique.  The  taste  for  building,  probably  stimulated  by 
rivalry  with  Pisa,  was  again  revived  in  the  12th  cent.,  when  the  older 
churches  were  altered  and  restored,  doubtless  in  accordance  with  Pisan 
models.  —  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.,  Matteo  Civitati  (1435-1501), 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  sculptors  of  the  early  Renaissance,  resided, 
and  produced  numerous  works,  at  Lucca.  His  style  somewhat  resembles 
the  best  pictures  of  that  period,  and,  though  full  of  life,  is  of  a  graceful 
and  gentle  character,  contrasting  especially  with  Donatello.  —  The 
pictures  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  in  the  cathedral  and  the  Palazzo  Provinciale 
are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

Immediately  on  quitting  the  station,  we  perceive  above  the 
lamparts,  to  the  right,  the  handsome  cathedral,  which  we  reach  in 
10  min.  through  the  Porta  S.  Pietro. 

The  ♦Cathedral  of  S.  Martin©  (PI.  1 ;  D,  3)  was  erected  in  1060- 
70  in  the  Romanesque  style  by  Bishop  Anselmo  di  Baggio  (later 
Pope  Alexander  II.),  but  afterwards  frequently  restored.  The 
choir- apse  and  the  aisles  date  from  the  original  building,  though 
the  latter  received  Gothic  windows  and  buttresses  (chiefly  on  the 
N.  side")  in  the  course  of  an  extenflive  restoration  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  l4th  cent,  when  the  nave  and  transepts  were  rebuilt  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  sumptuous  facade ,  added  by  Quidetto  in  1204, 
is  embellished  with  a  fine  group  of  St.  Martin  and  the  beggar 
(13th  cent.).  The  labyrinth  on  the  pier  to  the  right  symbolises 
the  erring  paths  of  human  life.  The  ornamentation  inside  the 
vestibule  was  begun  in  1233 ;  the  reliefs  represent  the  history  of 
St.  Martin  and  the  emblems  of  the  Months.  Over  the  door  is  St. 
Regulus  on  the  right ,  and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  on  the  left  by 
Niccolh  Pisano  (spoiled) ;  below,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  of  Pisano's 
school.    The  church  is  entered  by  three  doors  of  carved  wood. 

^^  *Intebiob  (altar-pieces  all  covered  on  week-days),  which  has  re- 
cently undergone  a  thorough  restoration,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin   cross. 
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with  nave  and  Aislea  91  yda.  in  length,  transept  39,  and  nave  28  yds.  in 
width.  The  nave  haa  pillart  and  round  arches,  above  which,  as  in  northern 
Gothic  churches,  is  a  triforium  (with  large  windows  and  rich  tracery) 
over  the  aisles  and  carried  across  the  transept,  which  it  also  intersects 
longitudinally.    The  old  frescoes  on  the  vaulting  were  restored  in  1858. 

The  stained  glass  in  the  side-windows  is  modem;  the  beautiful  glass 
in  the  choir  is  by  Pandolfo  di  Ugolino  da  Pita  (1485).  —  1st  Altar  on  the 
right.  Nativity  by  Pcusignano;  2nd,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  F.  Zucchero; 
3rd,  Last  Supper,  by  Tintoretto;  4th,  Crucifixion,  by  Passignano;  ^Pulpit 
by  Matteo  Oivitali^  with  rich  ornamentation  (1498).  Above  the  adjoining 
entrance  to  the  sacristy  is  an  organ*screen  of  1481.  —  In  the  Sacristt  a 
*Madonna  with  88.  Clement,  Peter,  Paul,  and  Sebastians  above,  a  Pieti, 
below  a  fine  predella,  by  Dom.  Ohirlandajo.  On  the  wul  St.  Petronllla, 
by  Danielt  da  Volterra,  The  holy  water  font  is  by  the  same  master.  — 
The  *Croee  dei  Puani,  in  the  treasury,  beautifully  executed  in  1350  by 
Bettuccio  Baroni.  in  silver,  gilded,  ori^ally  belonged  to  the  Pisans,  but 
was  carried  off  oy  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca  (not  shown  except  by  special 
permission,  to  be  procured  on  the  previous  day;  apply  to  the  custodian). 

The  Right  Tkansbpt  contains  the  beautiful  marble  Monument  of  Pietro 
a  Koceto,  secretary  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,by  Matteo  CivitaH  (1472);  by  the  same 
master,  on  the  wall  to  the  right,  is  the  simple  tomb  with  bust  of  Count 
Domenico  Bertini  (1479) ;  also  in  the  following  Cappblla  del  Saobambnto 
(enclosed  by  a  railing)  two  ^Angels  in  an  attitude  of  adoration  and  (ad- 
joining the  choir)  the  Altab  op  St.  Bboulus,  with  St'.  Sebastian  and  John 
the  Baptist  and  beautiful  reliefs  (1484).  To  the  left  of  the  choir  the 
Altab  of  Libbbtt,  which  Lucca  recovered  in  1369  from  Emp.  Charles  IV. 
(inscription :  Christo  liberatori  atque  divU  tutelaribus),  with  a  Resurrection 
by  Oiov,  da  Bologna  (1579).  In  the  following  Cappella  del  Santdabio,  a 
**Madonna  with  SS.  Stephen  and  John  and  a  beautiful  angel  with  a  musical 
instrument,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  (1509;  in  excellent  preservation):  'a 
noble  picture  this,  full  of  gentle  elegance,  Leonardesque  in  science  and 
in  execution,  and  graced  with  the  prettiest  finesses  of  the  brush,  bathed 
in  a  warm  and  airy  vapour,  and  firm  of  outline  and  touch'  (C.  d:  G.).  The 
decorations  of  the  pilasters  are  by  Civitdli,  —  The  Left  Tbamsbpt  contains 
the  ^Sarcophagus  of  Ilaria  del  Garretto  (d.  1405) ,  by  Jaeopo  delta  Qu^rcia 
(1413),  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  Renaissance. 

In  the  Nave  is  *Il  Tbmpietto,  a  small  octagonal  chapel  of  marble, 
partially  gilded,  erected  in  1484  by  M.  Civitdli^  and  containing  the  Yolto 
Santo  di  Lucca ^  an  ancient  crucifix  in  cedar- wood,  said  by  tradition  to 
have  been  made  by  Si.  Nicodemus^  and  to  have  been  transferred  in  a  mirac- 
ulous manner  from  the  Holy  Lahd  to  Lucca  in  782.  It  is  shown  publicly 
three  times  a  year  only.  The  embroidery  on  the  red  curtain  is  a  faith- 
ful copy  of  the  sacred  relic  behind  it.  In  front  of  the  entrance  is  suspend- 
ed a  candelabrum  of  solid  gold,  24  lbs.  in  weight,  presented  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Lucca  in  1836,  when  the  approach  of  the  cholera  was  dreaded. 
On  the  opposite  side  a  statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  also  by  Civitali, 

In  the  Left  Aisle,  5th  altar  (from  the  entrance),  Visitation  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Jaeopo  Ligoxzi.  —  Over  the  2nd  altar,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  by 
Al,  Allori,  On  the  left  of  the  entrance,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  St. 
Kicodemus  carving  the  Volto  Santo,  frescoes  by  Gosimo  Bosselli.  On  the 
pavement  of  the  nave,  inlaid  work  of  coloured  stones,  representing  Solo- 
mon''s  Judgment. 

The  Chapteb  Libbabt  is  very  rich  in  mediseval  miniatures. 

At  the  back  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace,  and 
beyond  it  the  small  Gothic  chapel  of  8ta,  Maria  delta  Bosa  (1333). 

S.  Oiovanni  (PI.  4 ;  D,  3),  near  the  cathedral,  Is  a  basilica  of 
the  12th  cent.,  with  aisles  and  transept.  The  facade  is  modem,  with 
the  exception  of  the  portal,  over  which  there  is  a  relief  of  the 
Madonna  with  the  Apostles  of  the  12th  cent.,  and  groups  of  animals 
on  tbe  right  and  left. 
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In  the  Imtbbior  the  flat  coffered  ceiling  is  supported  by  ten  columns, 
ef  which  the  shafts  and  some  of  the  capitals  are  probably  ancient.  In 
the  left  aisle  is  a  monument  to  Giov.  Farina  (d.  1847).  —  Adjoining  the  left 
transept  is  a  venerable  Baptistery^  with  a  Gothic  vaulted  roof  of  the 
Mth  century.  On  the  left  wall  is  a  St.  Catharine,  a  fresco  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. An  ancient  font,  more  than  6  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the 
pavement,  has  been  exhumed  in  the  centre  since  1887. 

A  little  to  tlie  N.W.  stands  the  small  churcli  of  S.  Oiusto,  with 
a  fine  portal  of  the  12th  century.  Near  this  spot  stood  the  palace 
of  the  Lombard  kings. 

Farther  to  the  W.  is  the  Piazza  Napoleonb  (PI.  C,  D,  3),  where 
a  monnment,  by  Bartolinij  was  erected  to  the  Duchess  Marie  Louise 
m  1843,  in  recognition .  of  the  service  rendered  by  her  to  the  town 
in  constructing  an  aqueduct  in  1823-32.  In  the  adjoining  Piazza 
DBi.  GiOLio  (PI.  D,  3)  is  a  marble  Statue  of  Oaribaldi^  by  Lucehesi 
(1889). 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Napoleone  is  situated  the  Falaszo 
Provineiale  (PI.  10 ;  C,  3),  formerly  Pal,  Ducale^  begun  in  1578  from 
designs  by  Ammanati^  but  still  incomplete.  On  the  first  floor  is  a 
*PictuTe  OaUery  (^Pinacoteea ;  open  daily,  10-2,  free,  except  on 
Mondays  and  high  festivals;  at  other  times  1  fr.);  entrance  in  the 
archway  leading  to  the  second  court. 

I.  Boom.  3.  And.  del  Sarto^  Holy  Family  (replica  of  that  in  the  Palazzo 
Pitti);  5.  Pontormo,  Giuliano  de^  Medici*,  12.  SodomOy  Christ  (retouched) *, 
15.  Tintoretto  y  St.  Mark  releasing  a  slave  (small  replica  of  that  in  the 
Acadenoy  at  Venice,  p.  268)^  20.  Ouido  Beni^  Crucifixion,  with  saints: 
23.  A.  BronzinOy  Don  Garzia  de*  Medici;  25.  A,  Bronzino^  Ferdinando  de 
Medici;  Vcuariy  29.  Immaculate  Conception,  27.  St.  Eustace,  30.  St.  Blaise; 
31.  Unknoum  Artist^  Portrait  of  a  boy;  87.  Amico  Aspertini^  Madonna  with 
saints;  89.  Bueteiinans ,  Vittoria  della  Rovere  with  her  son  Cosimo  III. 
de*  Medici;  40.  Tintoretto ^  Portrait;  42.  Brea  di  Nizza^  Madonna  with 
saints;  45.  Tintoretto^  Portrait;  48.  Marco  YecellUjioi  Wian),  Holy  Family 
and  St.  Catharine  (injured);  60.  Beccafumiy  Moderation  of  Scipio;  63.  P, 
Paolini ,  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist ;  70.  Bronzino ,  Cosimo  I.  de'  Medici. 
—  A  case  in  the  centre  contains  coins  and  medals;  another  at  the  end- 
wall  contains  antiquities  in  gold  and  bronze. 

II.  Room.  1.  Batoni^  St.  Bartholomew;  2.  P.  Paolini^  Madonna  with 
saints  (1643).    *S.  Fra  Bartolommeo  ^  Madonna  della  Misericordia ,    with 
portraits  of  the  Moncalieri  family ,  of  1515  (formerly  in  S.  Romano),  in- 
jured by  restoration.  —  'The  classic  movement  of  the  principal  figure, 
the  varied  but  always  elegant  attitudes  and  action  of  the  remainder  are 
almost  matchless  instances  of  the  mode  in  which  scientific  calculation 
gives    nature   as    a  result.      In    most    of  the   minutise    unusual   power 
of  observation  is  revealed.    H^othing  can  be  more  pleasing  than  the  man- 
ner of  dividing  the  fingers  with  their  play  suggesting  unconsciousness. 
Admirable  are  the  draperies  in  which  the  folds  are  concentrated  on  the 
bends*  (C.  A  C).    On  an  easel,  *Oiulio  Romano^  Madonna  (with  the  features 
of  Raphaers  'Fomanna*  in  the  Palazzo  Barberini  at  Rome);   9.  Bomen- 
ichinoy  Samson;   *10.  Pra  Bartolommeoy  Gk)d  the  Father  with  Mary  Magda- 
len  and  St.   Catharine   of  Siena,    1509  (formerly    in  S.  Romano),    also 
injured  by  restoration.  —  'In  this  most  admirable  production  for  feeling 
^  well  as  form,  a  special  attractiveness  is  created  by  colouring  redolent  of 
Venetian  richness  and  brilliancy,  and  by  atmosphere  successfully  attained 
"0  gradations  of  landscape-tints,  and  by  chiaroscuro  after  the  method  of 
^&  Vinci  in  the  Mona  Lisa ,    or  of  Raphael  in  the  portrait  of  Leo  the 
TentV  CC.  ^  C?.;. 

HI.  Boom.  1.  Bastano^  Peasants  in  a  winter  landscape ;  3.  Rembrandt  (?), 
I'ortrait    (retouched  throughout);    8.    Swtermanty  Female  portrait;    10. 
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Lan/raneo,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence;  14.  Ruiilio  Manetti,  Triumph  of 
David;  18.  Oessi,  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

IV.  Boom.  9.  8.  Botticelli,  St.  Barbara;  15.18.  B<mrguign<m,  Battles;  16. 
Fra  PU.  Lippi,  Madonna  with  saints ;  above,  6oa  the  Father  and  Annunciation. 

From  B.  II  we  enter  the  V.  Boom.  To  the  r^ht:  3.  Intarsia  work; 
4.  Choir-stalls  from  the  cathedral  (1452-67);  door  with  intarsia  work,  of 
the  15th  cent. ;  farther  on,  6.  Crucifix  of  1288;  7,  12.  Cabinets  with  eccle- 
siastical vestments  of  silk  and  brocade  (Lucca);  9.  Wooden  altar  with 
marble  statues  of  the  Madonna,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Michael  (Pi$cm  School); 
10.  Madonna  of  the  JHsan  School.  On  the  exit- wall:  13.  Choir-stall  by 
CrUto/oro  da  XendMara  (1488) ;  22.  Matteo  OivitaU,  Annunciation(  Virrin  by 
another  hand);  32.  St.  Silaus,  a  marble  statue  of  the  15th  cent.;  35.  Death 
and  Assumption  of  the  Vii^n,  painted  wood -carvings  of  the  15th  cent., 
attributed  to  CivitaU;  40.  Choir-stalls  from  the  cathedral  (restored).  —  The 
adjoining  room  contains  modem  paintings  and  sculptures  of  no  importance. 

In  the  Via  Yittorio  Emanaele,  not  far  from  the  Piazza  Napo- 
leon e,  is  the  chnrch  of  8.  Alessandro,  a  simple  structure  completed 
before  1080,  with  fine  antique  columns.  —  A  little  farther  on,  at 
the  end  of  the  street  diverging  to  the  left  opposite  the  ^Croce  di 
Malta'  hotel,  is  situated  — 

S.  Bomano  (PI.  8 ;  C,  3),  which  existed  as  early  as  the  8t1i 
cent.,  but  was  remodelled  in  bad  taste  in  the  17th  by  Vineenzo 
Buonamici,  At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  is  the  monument  of  St. 
Romanus,  with  a  Piet^  above ,  and  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  saint 
below,  with  painted  armour,  by  Matteo  Civitali, 

From  the  Piazza  Napoleone  we  proceed  to  the  left,  through  the 
Via  Nazionale,  to  S.  Michele  (PL  6 ;  D,  6) ,  founded  in  764  by 
Teutprandus  and  his  wife  Gumpranda.  The  over-decorated  fa^de 
of  1288,  rising  high  above  the  nave,  and  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
the  angel  with  brazen  wings,  was  begun  in  the  12th  and  completed 
in  the  13th  century.  The  row  of  columns  on  the  S.  side  was  added 
in  1377.  The  statiie  of  the  Madonna  at  the  comer  is  by  Civitali. 
The  altar-piece  at  the  1st  altar  to  the  right  Is  a  group  of  saints  by 
FUippino  Lippi.  The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  contains,  on 
the  left  wall,  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Raffaello  da  Montelupo. 

The  Palazzo  Pretorio ,  in  the  early  Renaissance  style  of  the 
15th  cent.,  is  also  situated  in  the  Piazza  S.  Michele.  —  To  the  S.  of 
the  church  rises  the  statue  of  F,  Burlamacchi  (d.  1548),  by  Cambi, 
erected  in  1833.  —  The  Via  Calderia  leads  hence  to  8,  8alvaim 
(Misericordiajj  over  the  doors  of  which  are  sculptures  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury.   By  the  side-door  is  a  figure  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  Biduinus. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  is  situated  — 

*S.  Erediano  (PI.  2;  D,  2),  a  basilica  of  the  7th  cent.,  founded 
by  the  Lombard  kings  Bertharic  and  Cunibert,  in  honour  of  St.  Fri- 
gidianus,  an  Irishman ,  who  was  bishop  of  Lucca  in  560-78.  The 
present  facade  was  erected  in  the  12th  cent,  on  the  site  of  the 
former  apse ;  the  Ascension  in  mosaic  of  the  same  period  with  which 
it  is  adorned  was  restored  in  1827.  The  exterior  deviates  from  the 
Tuscan -Romanesque  style  in  having  perpendicular  bands  and 
colonnades   with  straight  architraves.     The   nave   was  originally 
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flanked  with  double  aisles,  the  outer  of  which  haye  heen  converted 
into  chapels.    Most  of  the  22  columns  are  antique. 

iNTBBioB.  On  the  entrance-wall  are  two  frescoes :  to  the  left,  Madonna 
and  saints,  by  Amico  Aspertini,  a  pupil  of  Fr.  Francia;  on  the  right, 
Visitation,  by  Rid.  Ghirlandcu'o  (injured).  —  Left  Aisle.  The  Gappblla 
Di  Sant'  Aoostino  (2nd  to  the  left)  contains  two  fine  frescoes  by  Amico 
Aspertini,  judiciously  retouched  by  Michtle  Ridolfi.  On  the  ceiling  God 
the  Father,  surrounded  by  angels,  prophets,  and  sibyls  ^  in  the  lunette  to 
the  left  the  Entombment;  below  it,  to  the  left,  an  image  of  Christ  found 
in  the  sea  ( Volto  Santo ,  p.  396) ,  drawn  by  two  oxen ,  to  the  right  St. 
Augustine,  baptised  by  St.  Ambrosius  at  Milan.  In  the  lunette  on  the 
wall ,  on  the  right ,  St.  Augustine  instructing  his  pupils ,  and  presenting 
them  with  the  rules  of  his  order;  below,  to  the  left,  the  Nativity  and 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  on  the  right,  S.  Frigidiano  miraculously  checking  an 
inundation  of  the  sea.  —  In  the  Gappblla  del  S.  Sacbamento  (4th  to  the 
left) ,  an  altar  with  a  *Madonna  and  four  saints  in  relief  by  Jacobus 
magistri  Petri  de  Senit  (Jacopo  delta  Quercta);  above,  four  prophets  in  high 
relief;  below,  low  reliefs  of  Martyrdoms,  a  Pieta,  etc.  (14!<K2).  Opposite 
are  the  tombstones  (damaged)  of  Federigo  Trenta,  founder  of  the  chapel, 
and  his  wife,  by  the  same  artist  (1416). 

Bight  Aisle.  In  front  is  the  ancient  font,  with  stiff  reliefs,  according 
to  a  doubtful  inscription  by  Magxster  Robertw  (1151);  by  the  wall  is  the 
more  modern  font  by  Matteo  Civitali  or  his  brother  Niccotb ;  at  the  back  of 
the  first.  Annunciation,  of  the  School  of  ihe  delta  Robbia.  The  2nd  chapel 
on  the  right  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Zita,  the  patroness  of  Lucca,  men- 
tioned by  Dante  (Inferno  xxi.  38).  In  the  5th  chapel  on  the  right  is  a 
painted  relief  of  the  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Matteo 
CHHtali  (?),  and  a  *Goronation  of  Mary,  below.  King  David  and  Solomon, 
St.  Anselm,  and  St.  Augustine,  by  Francesco  Francia  (both  covered). 

We  now  cross  the  Piazza  S.  Frediano,  which  adjoins  the 
church  on  the  E.,  and  turning  either  to  the  right  or  left  reach  an 
entrance  to  the  Piazza  del  Mereato^  or  vegetable-market,  the  houses 
enclosing  which  are  built  upon  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  Amphi- 
theatre (PI.  20 ;  D,  E,  2)  dating  from  the  early  Imperial  period.  Two 
series  of  the  arcades,  of  54  arches  each,  are  still  visible  on  the  out- 
side; length  135  yds.,  width  105  yds.;  the  arena  (the  present 
market-place)  87Y2  hy  58  yds.  —  Remains  of  an  ancient  Theatre 
are  also  shown  near  the  church  of  S.  Maria  diCorte  Landini, 

To  the  E.  of  the  Amphitheatre  is  situated  8.  Francesco  (PI.  3 ; 
E,  2),  erected  in  1442,  containing  the  monuments  of  the  poet  Giov. 
Guidlccioni  (16th  cent.)  and  of  the  celebrated  Castruccio  Castracani 
(d.  1328;  p.  395).  It  is  now  used  as  a  military  magazine.  —  To 
the  S.  of  the  Amphitheatre,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Guinigi  and 
the  Via  Sant'  Andrea,  stands  the  Palazzo  Guinigi,  an  Italian  Gothic 
structure  with  a  high  tower,  built  by  the  head  of  one  of  the  leading 
families  of  Lucca. 

Most  of  the  smaller  churches  have  retained  their  early  medisval 
character  almost  unimpaired.  Among  those  in  the  inner  town  are 
Santa  Maria  Bianca  or  for  is  portam  (9th  cent.),  Santa  Oiulia  (10th 
cent. ;  facade  restored  in  the  13th  cent.),  SanV  Ana«t<Mio(llth  cent.), 
*nd  8an  Cristoforo  (11th  cent.).  The  last  contains  the  tomb  of 
Civitali  (between  the  Ist  and  2nd  pillars  on  the  right). 

^^  *^®  ^i^^f^^i^  in  Lucca  the  most  interesting  are,  besides  the 
Chapter  Library  (p.  396),  the  Arehiepiscopal,  containing  20  valuable 
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MSS.  and  400  rare  editions,  and  the  Biblioteea  Realty  in  tiie  Yia 
S.  Giorgio,  with  MSS.  (including  Latin  poems  of  Tasso,  written  by 
his  own  hand)  and  early  specimens  of  printing. 

A  spare  honr  shonld  be  devoted  to  a  *Walk  on  thb  Raufabts, 
which  afford  a  snccession  of  pleasant  views  of  the  town  with  its 
nnmeroQS  towers,  and  of  the  heantifal  mountains  in  the  vicinity. 
In  the  grounds  on  the  S.  side  is  the  monument  of  Charles  III.  of 
Spain  (PI.  15 ;  B,  3),  erected  hy  his  granddaughter,  the  Duchess 
Mari^  Louise,  in  1822.  A  little  to  the  £.  of  it  is  a  pleasant  caf^ 
(PI.  C,  4),  in  ftont  of  which  is  a  marble  statue  of  Victor  Emmanud  IL 
(1885).   Farther  on  is  a  marble  bust  of  Matzini  (PI.  17;  E,  4). 

The  Bnviboms  of  Lucca  are  beautiful,  and  many  of  the  pleasant  villas 
are  comfortably  furnished  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  but  in  summer 
the  country  is  hot  and  destitute  of  shade. 

The  traveller  should  visit  the  royal  Yilla  di  Karlia,  3  M.  to  the  K  JB.,  with 
its  beautiful  grounds,  fine  points  of  view,  and  fountains,  resembling  Marly 
near  Paris  (whence  the  name),  and  with  a  Greek  chapel  containing  old 
paintings,  etc.  (permission  must  be  obtained  at  Lucca).  The  road  thither 
leads  through  the  Porta  S.  Maria  (PL  B,  1),  and  then  diverges  to  the 
right  from  that  to  the  Baths*  of  Lucca.  — ■  The  Aqueduct  (PL  D,  4)  to  the 
S.  of  Lucca,  with  its  459  arches,  recalls  the  Gampagna  of  Borne.  — 
Excursion  to  the  Monti  Pisani^  see  p.  898. 

About  151/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Lucca ,  in  a  hilly  district,  lie  the  Baths 
OF  LuooA  (carr.  in  2  hrs.  \  12  fr.).  The  railway  (under  construction)  is 
open  as  far  as  (5Ys  M.)  P<mt«  a  Moriano^  opposite  the  high-lying  village 
of  Moriano,  whence  an  omnibus  plies  to  the  baths  several  times  daily  in 
iVs  hr.  The  road  to  the  Baths  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Berehio^  travers- 
ing charming  hill-country.  Above  Borgo  a  Mozzano  is  the  Ponte  delta  Mad- 
dalena  or  Ponte  del  Diavolo^  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1322  by 
Castruccio.  About  1  M.  beyond  it  the  road  enters  the  valley  of  the  Lima^ 
another  stream  which  is  nearly  dry  in  summer,  and  which  is  crossed  near 
Fomoli  by  a  suspension-bridge  constructed  in  1860.  Between  this  point 
and  the  baths  there  are  roads  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 

The  Bagni  di  Lneca  (season,  May  Ist  to  Sept.  iSth),  which  were  known 
as  early  as  the  10th  cent,  under  the  name  of  the  ^Baths  of  Cursena^  with 
springs  varying  in  temperature  from  98**  to  130"  Fahr.,  con&st  of  several 
different  villages  in  the  vsJley  of  the  Lima^  connected  bv  shady  walks, 
and  containing  9200  inhabitants.  Ponte  a  BenragUo  (ca.  410  ft.),  the  chief 
of  these  villages,  which  we  reach  first,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
bend  of  the  rivulet.  i*PagninCs  H6tel  d^ Europe  et  d'^Amiriquey  pension  6  fr. ; 
*Perd's  H6tel  New  Yorky  Orand  Hdtel  dee  Bains  de  Lueques^  similar  charges; 
Co/is  Posta  and  Italia^  in  the  Piazza  del  Ponte;  FAy<ic<an«,  Dr.  Danvers, 
Dr.  Marchi;  good  carriages  and  donkeys.)  Adjoining  the  Hdtel  Pagnini, 
on  the  Lima,  is  the  Royal  Casino  Ridotti^  with  billiard,  reading,  and  ball 
rooms.  A  little  farther  on,  at  the  entrance  to  the  side-valley,  is  the  Nuovo 
O^edale^  built  by  Prince  Demidoff. 

Beautiful  avenues  ascend  gradually  from  Ponte  a  Serraglio  to  (1  M.)  Villa 
(ca.  490ft. ;  *HdL  du  ParCy  pens.  5-7  fr.;  ^Hfitel  Victoire^  pens.  5-7  fr.  •,  ffdtel 
Continental;  HOt.  du  Pavilion ^  all  with  gardens;  physicians.  Dr.  Gason, 
Dr.  Bastiani,  Dr.  Gherubini;  Betti,  English  chemist),  where  are  the  best 
and  quietest  apartments  (pieasantest  on  the  river-side  of  the  main  street), 
the  English  Church  (services  in  summer  at  10.30  &  5,  conducted  by  the  Eng- 
lish chaplain  from  Pisa,  p.  388),  and  a  Casino  (with  reading  and  ball-rooms, 
concerts,  etc.),  and  to  0/4  M.)  Bagni  Oaldl  (_*  Grand  Hdtel  du  Thermee^  for- 
merly the  chilteau  of  the  Grand- Duke  of  Tuscany,  pens.  6-8  fr.).  The  mud- 
baths  of  Bagni  Caldi  are  efficacious  in  rheumatism  and  gout;  and  there 
is  a  grotto  with  a  natural  vapour  bath.  The  freedom  from  mosquitoes,  dust, 
glare,  and  excessive  heat  makes  this  a  delightful  summer-resort.  —  To 
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tbe  baths  of  Lncca  belong  also  the  establishments  of  Bemabd  (named  after 
an  inhabitant  of  Pistoja  cured  here  in  the  16th  cent.))  Docce  Bassi^  and 
S,  Oiovanni, 

The  valley  of  the  Lima  is  cool  and  well-shaded,  chiefly  with  chest- 
nut-trees, and  is  a  healthy  summer -residence,  afifording  pleasant  walks. 
Only  the  paths  between  Ponte  a  Serraglio  and  Villa  and  Bagni  Galdi  are 
provided  with  benches.  Beautiful  excursions  may  also  be  taken  among 
the  mountains,  such  as  to  the  village  of  Lugliano^  to  BenahHo  (with  an 
old.  castle),  and  to  the  watch-tower  of  Bargiglio  (on  donkey-back  ^  fatiguing), 
which  on  clear  days  commands  an  extensive  view  over  land  and  sea.  The 
village  of  Barga  (9  M.)  possesses  some  good  examples  of  the  Delia  Robbia.  — 
Boscolungo  (p.  361)  may  be  reached  hence  in  about  6  hrs.  (carr.  and  pair 
40-45  fr.,  including  an  extra  horse  for  ascending  the  hill).  —  For  excur- 
sions in  the  Apuan  Alps,  see  p.  100. 

Railway  from  Lucca  to  (14i/s  M.)  Viareggio,  see  p.  101. 

The  Railway  to  Pistoja  at  first  traverses  the  plain  to  the  E. 
A  little  to  the  S.  lies  the  Lago  di  Bientina.  18  M.  Tassignano; 
2072  M.  Porcari;  23  M.  Altopascio;  26  M.  Montecarlo  8.  ScUvatore, 

291/2  M.  Pescia  (Pasta),  a  town  with  6100  inhah.,  lies  li/2  M. 
to  the  N.  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  the  railway  crosses,  in  a 
beautiful  district,  with  silk  and  paper  manufactories.  The  Cathedral 
(restored  in  1693)  has  remains  of  a  facade  of  1306  and  a  fine  monu- 
ment of  Baldassare  Turini  hy  RaffaeUo  da  Montelupo,  a  pupil  of 
Michael  Angelo.  —  We  cross  the  Pescia.  31  M.  Borgo  a  Buggiano, 

331/2  M.  Monte  Catini  (*Grand  Hdtel  de  laPaix,  R. ,  L. ,  &  A.  from 
31/2,  D.  5,  B.  1  fr.  ;  *Locanda  Maggiore,  similar  charges ;  Continental; 
Corona  d^ Italia,  pens.  8fr. ;  Italia;  Alb.  Torretta,  Oabbrielli,  second 
class ;  numerous  pensions),  where  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola  (p.  395) 
defeated  the  Florentines  on  29th  Aug.,  1315.  The  warm  baths  in 
the  vicinity  are  well  fitted  up  and  attract  many  visitors. 

The  line  intersects  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nievole.  —  34  M. 
Pieve  MonsummanOj  the  station  for  Monsnmmano  {La  Pace,  pens., 
Incl.  wine,  6  fr.),  on  a  conical  eminence  to  the  right,  with  warm 
springs,  and  a  Monument  to  Giuseppe  Oiusti  (1809-50),  the  satirist, 
by  Fantacchiotti.  Near  it  is  a  Qrotto  (adm.  3  fr.)  with  hot  vapour, 
discovered  in  1852,  famous  for  the  cures  of  rheumatism,  gout,  and 
paralysis  which  it  has  effected.  The  Stabilimento  (well  spoken  of) 
is  well  fitted  up  (season,  May-Sept.;  R.  2-5,  pension  1272-15  fr., 
baths  included).  —  We  now  thread  a  tunnel  and  reach  (3872  M.) 
SerravalUj  which  was  an  important  frontier-fortress  during  the  wars 
between  Lucca  and  Pistoja.  —  4172  M.  Pistoja. 

Pistoja.  —  Hoteli.  Olobo  b  Londka,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  omn.  V2  f'** 
with  electric  light,  good  trattoria,  and  caffib;  Giappone,  both  in  the  Piazza 
Cino;  ^Albbboo  b  Tbattobia  Bossini,  Via  Gavoar,  opposite  the  church 
of  S.  Giovanni,  unpretending.  —  '^Trattoria  la  Toscana^  Via  Garibaldi  930; 
Railwaif  Restaurant.  —  Wine  and  Beer  at  OiemninCs,  outside  the  Porta 
Barriera,  near  the  station. 

Poit  Office  in  the  Piazza  Cino.  —  See  the  opposite  Plan. 

Cab  with  one  horse  60,  with  two  horses  80  c.  per  drive;  Ist  hour 
1  fr.  40  or  1  fr.  70  c,  each  additional  hour  1  fr.  or  1  fr.  30  c. 

Principal  Attractiona  (1  day).  S.  Giovanni  Fuoricivitas ;  ^Cathedral; 
Baptistery;  ^Ospedale  del  Ceppo;  *S.  Andrea;  "Madonna  deir  Umilta. 
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Pistoja,  a  pleasant  little  town  with  12,200  inhab.,  is  loftily 
sitaated  in  tlie  ylcinity  of  the  Ombrone ,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Arno  J  in  a  fertile  district ,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Leghom- 
Plsa-Florence  and  Bologna-Florence  railway-lines.  It  has  broad, 
well-built  streets ,  and  important  manufactories  of  guns  and  iron- 
wares. Pistols  are  said  to  have  been  invented  at  Pistoja,  and  thence 
to  deriye  their  name.     The  wholesome  air  of  Pistoja  attracts  many 

summer- visitors. 

Pistoja,  the  Roman  Pittoria^  near  which  Catiline  was  defeated  and 
slain,  B.C.  62,  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  centre  of  the  fiercest  stra^efl 
between  the  Ouelphs  and  Ghibellines.  In  the  year  1300  the  Caneellieri 
and  Panciatichi^  or  Black  and  White  parties,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Inferno 
xxiv.  143) ,  wlio  afterwards  extended  their  intrigues  to  Florence  and  in- 
fluenced the  fortunes  of  the  poet  himself,  were  formed  here.  Pistoja  had 
to  surrender  to  Florence  in  1351.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
jurist  and  poet  Cino  (1270-1336).  a  contemporary  of  Dante,  and  of  the  sa- 
tirist  Niccolb  Fortegutrra  (16744735),  author  of  the  Bicciardetto. 

In  the  HiSTOBT  of  Abt,  Pistoja,  which  somewhat  resembles  Florence 
in  miniature,  held  an  important  rank  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  was  foremost  among  the  Tuscan  republics  in  fostering  artistic 
progress.  The  older  churches,  such  as  the  Cathedral  and  S.  Andrea,, 
exhibit  a  leaning  to  the  Pisan  style,  which  was  extensively  in  vogue  in 
the  12th  century.  At  Pistoja  we  also  meet  with  many  of  the  earliest  at- 
tempts at  sculpture  in  Tuscany,  which  are  much  ruder  than  contem- 
poraneous German  and  French  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  several 
of  the  names  of  the  oldest  artists  (Orttamoru  and  Adeodatus),  After  the 
14th  cent.  Pistoja  became  dependent  on  Florence  both  politically  and  in 
the  province  of  art.  The  town  continued  to  be  wealthy  and  ambitioiu 
enough  to  patronise  artists,  but  thenceforth  those  of  Florence  were  always 
employed.  Of  the  Ooldimith's  Art  we  have  an  important  specimen  in  the 
silver  altar  in  the  Cathedral. 

We  follow  the  Via  Vannucci,  leading  from  the  station,  and  then 
the  Via  Cino,  intersecting  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  at  a  right 
angle,  as  far  as  the  Piazza  Cino,  and,  turning  here  to  the  right  into 
the  Via  Cavour,  soon  reach  the  old  Tuscan-Romanesque  church  of — 

S.  Oiovanni  Fuorioivitas  (^Evangelista ;  PI.  1),  erected  outside 

the  city  walls  about  1160,  with  a  somewhat  overladen  facade  adorned 

in  Pisan  fashion  with  rows  of  columns.     Over  the  side-entrance  is 

a  relief  representing  the  Eucharist  by  Oruamons ,  as  an  inscription 

on  the  architrave  records  (1162). 

Intbbiob.  On  the  right  is  the  *  Pulpit^  adorned  with  reliefs  on  three 
sides  by  Fra  Ouglielmo^  a  pupil  of  l^iccol6  Pisano,  whose  antique  style  he 
followed  (about  1270);  in  front,  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists.  Over  the 
next  altar,  the  ^Visitation  of  Mary,  a  lifesize  group  in  terracotta,  attributed 
to  Fra  Paolino  (more  probably  by  Andrea  delta  RdbUda  ?).  On  the  left,  a 
handsome  basin  for  holy  water  by  Qiov.  Pisano  (much  injured),  supported 
by  the  cardinal  virtues,  with  allegorical  figures  above. 

Opposite  is  the  Palazzo  Panciattchi-Cellesi.  — Following  the  Via 
Cavour,  and  diverging  from  it  by  the  Via  S.  Matteo,  the  third  side- 
street  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  On  the  right 
rises  the  — 

^Cathedral  (8an  Jacopo;  PL  2)  of  the  12th  cent.,  remodelled 
in  the  13th ,  with  an  apse  added  ii  1599  by  Jacopo  Lafri.  In  the 
vestibule  are  faded  frescoes  by  Giovanni  Cristiani  da  Pistoja  (Utb 
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cent.),  and  fine  glazed  m'osaics  by  the  Bobbia,  Over  the  principal 
entrance  is  a  good  basrelief  in  terracotta  (Madonna  surrounded  by 
angels)  by  Andrea  delta  Robbia  (1505).  The  barrel  -  yaulting  is 
adorned  with  coffering  and  rich  fruit-garlands. 

The  Intbbiob,  sadly  marred  by  alterationa,  conflists  of  nave  and  aisles 
borne  by  sixteen  columns  and  two  piers.  —  By  the  wall  of  the  entrance 
is  the  Font,  adorned  with  a  large  relief  (Baptism  of  Christ)  and  four 
smaller  ones  (History  of  the  Baptist)  by  Andrea  Ferrucci  da  Fiesole 
(d.  1526);  to  the  left  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Atto  (i4th  cent.),  with  reliefs 
dating  from  an  earlier  monument.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  Right  Aisle 
is  the  monument  of  the  jurist  and  poet  Gino  da  Pistoja  (d.  1336  \  see  p.  402), 
by  the  Sienese  master  Cellino  di  Ifese  (1337).  The  basrelief  represents 
Gino  lecturing  to  nine  pupils,  among  them  Petrarch,  who  afterwards 
composed  a  sonnet  on  his  death,  exhorting  the  women  to  mourn  for  Gino 
as  the  poet  of  love.  —  Opposite,  in  the  Left  Aisle,  the  ^Monument  of 
CardintJ  Forteguerra  (p.  404),  by  Andrea  Verroechio  (whose  clay  model 
is  in  South  Kensington  Museum).  Above  is  Ghrist  in  the  Mandorla,  sup- 
ported by  angels,  beneath,  Faith,  *Uope,  and  Gharity.  The  unattractive 
sarcophagus,  with  angels  and  the  bust  of  the  deceased,  and  the  frame 
round  the  whole,  are  later  additions.  —  The  Gappklla  del  Saorambnto 
(left  of  the  choir)  contains  a  *Madonna  with  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Zenobius  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (d.  1513),  the  finest  and  oldest  of  his 
altar-pieces,  the  figures  strongly  reminiscent  of  Da  Vinci  (covered).  To 
the  left,  High-relief  bust  of  Bishop  Donato  de'  Medici  by  A.  Rostellino 
(1475).  —  Behind  the  High  Altak  'a  Resurrection  by  An^^elo  Bromino. 
Beautifully  inlaid  choir-stalls;  in  front  of  the  altar  a  fine  bronze  cande- 
labrum (15th  cent.).  —  In  the  Gappblla  S.  Jacopo  (right  of  the  choir) 
a  rich  *' Silver  Altar  executed  in  the  iSth  and  14th  cent,  (covered; 
sacristan  Vs  f'O :  a^  ^^^  top,  the  oldest  part,  is  Ghrist  in  the  Mandorla,  in  a 
niche  beneath  is  a  sitting  statue  of  St.  «fames,  surrounded  by  apostles 
and  prophets,  by  Simone  di  Ser  Memmo  and  other  masters  of  tlie  middle 
of  the  llth  cent,  (above  are  some  figures  of  a  still  older  work) ;  below  is 
a  large  silver  tableau  with  wings;  in  the  centre  fifteen  reliefs  of  subjects 
from  the  New  Testament  and  apostles,  by  Andrea  di  Jacopo  d'  Ognabene  of 
Pistoja  (1316);  the  wings  consist  of  ten  reliefs  on  the  left,  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  by  Piero  da  Firente  (1357),  and  nine  on  the  right  from 
the  life  of  St.  James  by  Leonardo  di  Ser  Oiovanni,  pupil  of  Orcagna  (1371). 
About  450  lbs.  of  silver  are  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  execution  of 
this  work  of  art.  —  The  Gbtft,  borne  by  six  columns,  is  also  modernised. 

Tbe  campanile  was  originally  a  fortified  tower  (13th  cent.), 
called  Torre  del  Podestit ,  and  still  bears  tbe  arms  of  governors  of 
tbe  town.  Tbe  three  series  of  arches  were  added  in  Pisan  fashion 
when  the  tower  was  adapted  to  its  present  purpose. 

Opposite  the  cathedral  is  tbe  octagonal  *Battistero  (^8an  Oio- 
vanni  Battista;  PI.  3),  erected  after  1339  by  Cellino  di  Nese  in  the 
Italian-Gothic  style,  according  to  Vasari  from  a  design  by  Andrea 
Pisano,  On  the  exterior  is  a  pulpit.  Tbe  large  square  font  (older 
than  the  building,  and  probably  dating  from  1256)  is  embellished 
with  richly-decorated  slabs  (others  of  the  same  kind  on  tbe  wall 
to  the  right).  Tbe  principal  portal  with  its  fine  wooden  door  is  also 
worthy  of  notice. 

Adjacent  is  the  *Falaiio  Pretorio  (PI.  4),  formerly  del  Podestii, 
a  building  of  tbe  14tb  cent. ,  now  containing  tbe  courts  of  justice. 
The  picturesque  quadrangle  is  enclosed  by  four  round  arches ;  the 
arcades  and  the  facade  are  adorned  with  numerous  painted  armorial 
bearings  of  the  fodestk's,  remarkable  for  their  admirable  heraldic 
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style,  restored  in  1844.  To  the  left  of  the  ehtrance  are  the  stone  table 
and  seats  of  the  ancient  tribunal ,  bearing  the  inscription  of  1507 : 

Hie  loeus  odit,  amat,  punit^  conservat,  honoratj 
Ifequitiam,  leges,  crimina,  jura^  probos. 

The  piazza  is  adorned  with  a  Statue  of  Cardinal  Forteguerra  (PI. 
5),  a  native  and  benefactor  of  the  city  (d.  1473),  erected  in  1863. 
—  Opposite  the  Pal.  Pretorio  is  the  Palazzo  del  Comunb  (PI.  6 ; 
originally  degli  Anziani),  erected  in  the  Italian- Gothic  style  in  1294- 
1385,  with  a  vestibule.  The  black  marble  head  near  the  middle 
window,  is  said  to  represent  Filippo  Tedici,  who  sought  to  betray 
the  city  to  Castruccio  (p.  396).  The  large  hall  upstairs  contains  a 
good  bust  of  Garibaldi  by  Spertini  (1875),  fine  woodwork  of  1534, 
frescoes  by  Oerino  da  Pistoja  and  his  pupils,  and  a  relief  in  marble 
of  the  School  of  Verrocchio^  1491,  representing*Angels  with  armorial 
bearings.    The  small  picture-gallery  contains  little  of  importance. 

Passing  between  the  cathedral  and  the  Pal.  del  Comune  (by  the 
Via  S.  Bartolommeo),  we  next  visit  S.  Bartolommeo  in  Pantano 
(PL  7),  a  basilica  in  the  Tuscan-Romanesque  style  with  open  roof, 
borne  by  tw^elve  columns,  with  vejy  varied  capitals,  and  two  pillars. 
Sculptures  on  the  facade  by  Rodolfinus  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles, 
1167;  pulpit,  with  eight  reliefs  from  the  history  of  Christ,  by 
Ouido  BigarelU  of  Como  (1250),  borne  by  two  lions  and  the  statue 
of  the  sculptor  (?)  —  The  Via  Porta  Guidi  (left)  leads  to  the  — 

Oipedale  del  Ceppo  (PI.  8),  erected  in  1277,  but  afterwards 
rebuilt,  with  a  long  *Frieze  consisting  of  reliefs  in  terracotta, 
beautifully  coloured  and  glazed ,  representing  the  seven  works  of 
mercy,  an  enthroned  Madonna,  and  four  virtues  (the  last  unglazed 
relief  on  the  right  was  added  in  1585);  below,  the  Annunciation,  Ma- 
donna in  glory,  and  Visitation,  in  medallions,  by  Oiovanni,  Luca, 
and  Qirolamo  della  Robbia ,  1525-35.  [Not  far  from  here  is  the 
remarkable  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Lbtto,  by  V,  Vitoni,  con- 
taining a  miraculous  bed.]  —  We  pass  the  Ospedale  by  the  Via  delle 
Pappe  to  the  left,  which  leads  to  a  small  planted  piazza,  follow  the 
Via  del  Carmine  to  the  left,  and  the  first  side-street  to  the  right,  to — 

*8ant' Andreft  (PI.  9),  a  church  of  the  12th  cent.,  and  probably 
once  the  cathedral.  On  the  architrave  of  the  entrance  are  sculptures 
of  1166,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  with  the  in- 
scription :  *Fecit  hoc  opus  Gruamons  magister  bon.  et  Adeodat  fratcr 
eius'  (^Gruamons  and  Adeodatus,  1160;  see  p.  402).  Over  the 
door  is  a  small  statue  of  St.  Andrew  in  Oiov,  Pisand's  style. 

Intbbiob  (if  closed,  entrance  through  the  house  to  the  left).  The  narrow 
nave  and  aisles  are  supported  by  twelve  columns  and  two  piers.  The 
hexagonal  *Pulpit  with  its  numerous  figures  is  one  of  the  chief  works  of 
Oiovanni  Pisano  (1298-1301),  a  copy  of  that  executed  by  his  father  at  Pi» 
(p.  386)  i  some  of  the  details  are  by  pupils.  On  five  sides  there  are  reliefj 
at  the  top,  and  at  the  corners  are  single  figures:  Aaron,  Birth  of 
Christ,  David,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Jeremiah,  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, Symbols  of  three  of  the  Evangelists  (the  eagle,  now  wanting,  prob- 
ably served  as  a  wooden  lectern),  Crucifixion,  three  Prophets,  Last  Judg- 
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ment)  three  angels  blowing  trumpets ;  below  these  are  six  figures  of  Sibyls 
(described  by  Barckhardt  as  suggestions  or  even  as  the  models  for  Michael 
Angelo's  sibyls)  and  in  the  spandrels  twelve  prophets,  the  whole  being 
borne  by  seven  columns  of  red  marble ,  a  lion  and  lioness ,  a  human 
figure,  and  a  winged  lion  with  two  eagles. 

We  now  proceed  to  tbe  right  to  the  Piazza  S.  Francesco  with  — 
«.  FranceBOO  al  Prato  (PI.  10),  an  Italian- Gothic   church  of 
1294,  with  remarkable  frescoes  by  pupils  of  Oiotto  (14th  cent.), 
most  of  them  by  Puccio  Capanna  (?). 

In  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar:  Apotheosis  of  St  Augus- 
tine; in  the  choir:  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  a  series  of  free  re- 
productions of  Giotto's  frescoes  at  Assisi  •,  1st  chapel  to  the  right  of  the 
high -altar,  various  frescoes  of  the  Franciscan  legends  (sadly  injured); 
2nd  chapel,  Miracles  and  martyrdom  of  S.  Donnino.  —  The  sacristy  and 
chapter-house  also  contain  frescoes  of  Scriptural  subjects  and  of  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

We  return  through  the  Via  Mazzini  and  the  Via  Garibaldi  (with 
the  Pal.  Cancellieri  on  the  right,  No.  945),  and  proceed  by  the  Via 
della  Madonna  to  the  right  to  the  church  of  — 

^Madonna  dell' ITmiltii  (PI.  11),  with  a  bare  facade,  erected 
about  1509  by  Ventura  Vitonij  a  pupil  of  Bramante.  A  fine  oblong 
vestibule,  with  barrel-vaulting  on  each  side  of  a  central  dome  (as 
in  the  Cappella  de'  Pazzl,  p.  461)  leads  to  the  handsome  octagonal 
interior,  with  its  graceful  Corinthian  wall-pilasters.  The  upper  story 
and  the  dome  are  by  Vasari. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  station  is  — 

S.  Domenico  (PI.  12),  in  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  erected 
in  1380. 

Intebior.  2nd  Altar  on  the  right:  Madonna  and  Child,  al  fresco,  by 
Pra  Paolino  da  Pistoja;  two  fine  tombs.  Bight  Transept:  Cappella  Rospi- 
gliosi^  with  the  miracle  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Jacopo  da  Empoli^  and 
two  busts  by  Bernini.  To  the  right  in  the  Choib,  St.  Sebastian  by  Rid, 
O/.irlandaJo.  2nd  Altar  on  the  left,  Crucifixion  with  saints,  and  3rd  Altar  on 
the  left,  the  Virgin  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Fra  Paolino  da  Pistoja.  Be- 
tween the  4th  and  6th  Altars  on  the  left,  monument  of  the  jurist  Filippo 
Lazzari  (d.  1412),  by  Bern,  and  Ant.  Rossellino  (1463-68).  --  The  Cloisters 
are  decorated  with  paintings  by  Sebastiano  Veronese  and  others,  1596. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of 
S.  Paolo,  with  an  Italian-Gothic  facade  and  a  painting  by  Fra 
Paolino,  —  In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 
(PI.  15),  with  an  early-Tuscan  exterior  (unfinished),  in  which  as 
late  as  the  16th  cent,  the  mystic  marriage  of  the  bishop  of  Pistoja 
and  the  abbess  of  the  Benedictine  convent  was  celebrated.  The 
interior  has  been  modernized.  In  the  right  transept  is  a  Madonna 
and  saints  by  Oerino  da  Pistoja  (1509),  and  in  the  left  transept, 
a  Madonna  with  SS.  Sebastian,  Gregory,  James,  J^nd  Anthony,  by 
Rid.  Ohirlandajo.  —  On  the  staircase  in  front  of  the  church  stands  a 
pillar  with  Lombard  ornamentation. 

The  Biblioteca  Fabbroniana  (PI.  13)  and  the  Biblioteca  Forte' 
pwcrra  (PI.  14)  were  founded  by  two  cardinals  who  were  bom  here. 

The  Villa  Puccini,  IV2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Pistoja,  has  beautiful  gardens 
and  eculptures  by  Pampaloni  and  others. 
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The  Railway  to  Florence  intersects  a  rich  tract  at  the  base 
of  the  Apennines.  46V2M.  Montale-Agliana,  On  the  left  the  pictur- 
esque castle  of  Montemurlo  comes  into  view,  near  which  the  Floren- 
tine republicans  Baccio  Valori  and  Filippo  Strozzi  were  defeated 
and  taken  prisoners  by  the  troops  of  Gosimo  I.  in  1537. 

52  M.  Prate  in  Toscana  (210  ft. ;  Alb,  Oiardino,  Via  Magnolfl; 
Contmcciy  Piazza  del  Duomo ;  Colonna,  Via  dei  Lanaioli ;  Caffh  di 
Marie f  Piazza  del  Duomo),  a  well-built  town  of  13,400  inhab.,  on 
the  BisenziOj  with  beautifiU  enyirons,  is  a  manufacturing  place,  of 
which  straw-plait  is  one  of  the  staple  commodities,  and  is  also  noted 
for  its  excellent  bread  and  biscuits  (biscottiy  cantucci).  It  formerly 
belonged  to  Florence,  whose  fortunes  it  shared  throughout  the  middle 
ages.  In  1512  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Spaniards  under  Gardona. 

In  the  i5th  cent,  this  small  provincial  town  attracted  nnmerotis  Floren- 
tine artists,  so  that  a  visit  to  it  is  indispensable  to  those  who  desire  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Eablt  Rknaissangb  style  of  Flor- 
ence. An  important  work  by  Donatello  and  Miekelozeo,  an  extensive 
composition  in  the  style  of  Robbia ,  and  a  superb  bronze  screen  hear 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  Prato  in  the  history  of  Renaissance  sculp- 
ture. Among  the  painters  of  the  place  were  FiUppo  and  Filippino  Lipph 
BoUieelU,  and  Fra  Diamante.  The  church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Careen 
at  Prato  also  forms  a  very  striking  example  of  Renaissance  architecture. 
This  edifice  (erected  by  Oiuliano  da  Sangallo)  exhibits  the  transition 
from  early  to  high  Renaissance ,  and  shows  how  anxiously  the  architects 
of  the  day  directed  their  attention  to  the  design  of  a  Greek  cross  covered 
with  a  dome. 

From  the  station  we  follow  the  Via  Magnolfl,  the  first  street  to 
the  left,  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  which  is  embellished  with  a  mon- 
ument to  the  patriot  Giuseppe  Mazzoni  (1897). 

The  Duomo,  begun  in  the  12th  cent,  in  the  Tuscan-Romanesque 
style,  was  completed  by  Giovanni  Pisano  in  the  14th  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  campanile,  in  the  Lombard  style,  is  by  Niccolb  di  Ceceo 
(1340).  On  the  facade  is  a  pulpit,  adorned  by  Donatello  and  Miehe- 
lozzo,  in  1434-38,  with  •Reliefs  (dancing  children)  and  a  fine  bronze 
capital.  From  the  pulpit  the  highly-revered  5acra  Cintolaj  or  *girdle 
of  the  Virgin',  preserved  in  the  cathedral,  is  periodically  exhibited 
to  the  people.  Over  the  principal  entrance  a  *Madonna  vrtth  SS. 
Stephen  and  Lawrence  in  terracotta,  by  Andrea  delta  Robbia  (1489). 

Intbbior.  Over  the  Pbincipal  Entsance  the  •Virgin  delivering  the 
girdle  to  St.  Thomas,  by  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo.  TheCAPPELLA  dblla  Cintola 
is  adorned  with  'Mural  Paintings  by  Agnolo  Oaddi  (an  early  work ;  13tJ5), 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  (presentation  of  her  girdle  to  St.  Thomas  \  dis- 
covery of  the  girdle  in  Palestine  by  a  native  of  Prato).  On  the  altar  is  a 
silver  statuette  of  the  Virgin  by  Oiovanni  Pisano  (covered  *,  cast  in  a  room 
beside  the  sacristy)  \  handsome  bronze  *8ereen  executed  in  1444  by  the  Flor- 
entine Bruno  di  Ber  Lapo,  the  frieze  by  Pasquino  di  Matteo  da  Montepul- 
ciano  .(1461).  A  small  room  adjoining  the  chapel  contains  reliefs  (Death  of 
the  Virgin,  Presentation  of  the  Girdle)  in  the  style  of  the  School  of  Pisa.  — 
In  the  Choir,  at  the  back  of  the  high-alUr,  are  the  •Histories  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  Stephen  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  (1456-64),  in  fresco,  the  finest 
work  of  this  master  (somewhat  injured):  on  the  right  (above)  Birth  and 
Naming  of  the  Baptist;  his  Withdrawal  to  the  wilderness  and  his  Preach- 
ing; Dance  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias:  by  the  window,  on  the  right: 
Beheading  of  St.  John;  above  it  a  saint.    On  the  left  waU  of  the  choir 
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(above) :  Birth  of  St.  Stepben,  hid  Ordination  and  Care  for  tbe  Poor,  Ston- 
iig  and  Interment  (among  the  admirable  portrait-figures  are  Cardinal  Carlo 
de*  Medici,  and,  to  the  extreme  right,  the  portrait  of  the  painter  himself, 
wearing  a  black  c%p).  The  continnation  of  the  scene  of  the  Stoning  is  on 
the  window-wall;  above  it  a  saint;  on  the  ceiling  Evangelists  (best  light 
in  the  forenoon).  The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  contains  unimportant 
frescoes  of  the  14th  century.  The  chapel  to  the  right  is  embellished  with 
frescoes  by  Stai-nina  and  Antonio  Viti  (14th  cent.):  to  the  right  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin,  to  the  left  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Stephen.  In 
the  right  transept,  in  a  Gothic  recess  in  the  wall,  is  the  Death  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, also  by  Fra  Filippo  LijqH  (very  dark);  *Statue  of  the  Madonna  (in 
clay),  and  a  Piet4  (relief,  in  marble),  by  the  brothers  OiuUano  and  Giovanni 
ia  Majano  (1480).  —  In  the  nave,  handsome  round  marble  *'Pulpit,  resting 
on  sphinxes  and  snakes,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  Ant.  Rossellino.  The  latter 
also  executed  the  admirable  reliefs  (1473)  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Girdle, 
and  of  the  Stoning  and  Mourning  of  St.  Stephen. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral,  in  the  Via  Garibaldi,  is  the  little 
church  of  8,  Lodovico  (called  also  Madonna  del  Buon  Consiglio'), 
"with  a  good  relief  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  (generally  shut,  sacristan 
in  Via  S.  Fabiano  219). 

The  Via  Giuseppe  Mazzoni  leads  from  the  cathedral  to  the  Pa- 
lAzzo  GoMUNALE,   wMch  contains  a  small  picture-gallery  on  the 

first  floor  (fee  V2  ^r-)- 

1.  School  of  Oiotto^  Madonna  and  saints ;  2.  Taddeo  Oaddi.  History  of 
the  Holy  Girdle;  Fra  Filippo  Lippi ^  11.  Madonna  with  St.  Thomas  and 
other  saints,  12.  Nativity;  16.  Filippino  Lippi^  Madonna  with  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  Stephen;  19.  Pupil  of  Lor.  Monaco,  Madonna  and  saints 
(1435);  22, 23.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Madonna  and  saints,  with  predella;  18.  Gio- 
vanni da  MilanOy  Madonna  with  saints  (14th  cent.);  two  terracotta  reliefs. 

The  Fountain  in  front  of  the  palace  is  by  Tacca ;  opposite  is 
the  Palazzo  Pretorio,  of  the  13th  century.  —  The  Corso  Principe 
Amadeo  leads  hence  to  the  church  of  8.  DomenicOj  which  was  built 
in  the  13th  and  restored  in  the  17th  century. 

The  Via  Ricasoli,  the  prolongation  of  the  Via  Giuseppe  Maz- 
zoni, leads  to  the  Piazza  Venti  Settembre  and  the  church  of  Su  Fran- 
OBsco ;  the  chapter-house  contains  mural  paintings  by  Nic,  di  Pietro 
Qerini  and  Lor,  di  Niccolb  (14th  cent.).  The  fine  cloisters  adjoin- 
ing contain  a  sepulcral  monument  of  1460.  —  The  street  to  the 
left  of  the  church  leads  to  the  piazza  and  church  of  — 

*Madonna  dbllb  Gabobbi,  erected  in  1485-92  by  OiuUano  da 
Sangallo ,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ,  with  barrel- vaulting  and 
a  dome  resting  on  an  Attic  story.  The  unfinished  exterior  of  the 
church  is  finely  adorned  with  marble.  The  interior  of  the  dome  is 
adorned  with  a  fine  terracotta  frieze  and  medallions  of  the  Evan- 
gelists by  Andrea  della  Robbia  (1491).  The  small  choir  contains 
some  very  handsome  stalls. 

In  the  Via  Ben.  Cairoli,  No.  4,  is  the  Pal.  Novell/ucciy  with  two 
fine  bronze  dragons  by  Pietro  Tacca,  by  the  windows.  —  A  small 
shrine  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  S.  Margherita  contains  a  *Madonna 
by  Filippino  Lippi  (1497). 

Prom  Prato  to  Florence,  vi&  Campi^  Steam  Tkamwat  in  IVa  hr. ;  fares 
1  fr.  10  c.  or  80  c.    The  ears  start  beside  the  Madonna  delle  ()arceri. 

From  Prato  a  Diliobnok  (daily,  1  fr.)  and  an  Omnibus  (every  day  ex- 
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cept  Hon.,  1  fr.  50,  1  fr.  20  c,  or  1  fr.)  ran  through  the  picturesque 
and  industrious  Yal  di  Biienzio  to  Vemio  (3  hrs.).  The  finest  scenery 
begins  at  Cojano,  where  the  valley  contracts.  At  ^9.  Lucia  we  traverse 
a  gorge  known  as  II  Cavalciotto.  We  then  pass  La  Bviglia^  Vajano^  Car- 
mignanello,  and  Mereatale  (inn,  unpretending),  where  the  road  leaves  the 
Bisenzio  to  the  left ,  and  ascends  the  valley  of  its  affluent  the  Fiumenta. 
About  */4  M.  farther  on  is  8.  Quirieo  di  Yemio,  or  simply  Vemio  (Al- 
bergo  della  Posta),  the  chief  place  of  the  valley,  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fiumenta  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Montepiano.  About 
2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Vemio  is  the  village  of  Montepiano  (2295  ft.),  a  summer 
resort  in  a  pretty,  well-wooded  district.  Pedestrians  can  cover  the  whole 
distance  in  D'/z  hours. 

About  3M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Prato  lies  the  little  village  of  iV^WweCtrattoria)! 
near  which  rises  the  Monte  Ferrato  (1385  ft.),  with  a  quarry  of  serpentine. 
This  stone,  known  as  'marmo  verde  di  Prato%  is  much  used  by  the  builders 
of  Tuscany.  —  About?  M.  farther  to  the  N.  rises  the  Monte  diJavello  (3225  ft.), 
the  ascent  of  which  is  easy  and  not  destitute  of  interest.  The  inn-keeper 
at  Figline  provides  a  guide  (I'/a  fr.)  and  horses  (2  fr.).  Those  who  prefer 
to  return  from  the  summit  by  a  different  route,  descend  the  valley  to  the 
K.  to  (1  hr.)  Migliana  (trattoria),  or  to  the  E.  to  (1  hr.)  Schignano  (trat- 
toria) and  return  by  the  highroad  to  Figline  and  Prato.  To  walk  from 
Migliana  to  Prato  about  4  hrs.  are  required. 

55 V2  M.  Calenzano,  —  58  M.  Sesto  Fiorentino  (Alb.  d'ltalia, 
tolerable)  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Monte  MoreUo 
(3065  ft.;  p.  501),  which  rises  to  the  N.  —  59 V2  M.  Castello 
(p.  501);  61  M.  Ponte  a  Rifredi  (p.  500).  —  621/2  M.  Florence, 

58.   Florence. 

Arrival.  There  are  two  railway-stations  at  Florence:  1.  Stazionk 
Centeale  S.  Maria  Novella  (PI.  D,  3;  *' Restaurant)  for  all  the  railways 
(approached  from  the  Piazza  della  otazione^  departure  for  the  northern 
line  in  the  Via  Luigi  Alamanni;  for  the  other  lines,  adjoining  the  Piazza 
della  Stazione),  where  omnibuses  from  most  of  the  hotels  meet  every 
train  iy*-iy2fT.) ;  fiacre  1  fr.,  at  night  1  fr.  30  c,  each  box  50,  travelling- 
bag  25  c,  trifling  gratuity  to  railway-porter.  Travellers  arriving  in  the 
evening  should  secure  a  cab  in  good  time,  as  there  is  often  a  scarcity  of 
conveyances.  —  2.  Stazione  Campo  di  Marte,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town, 
the  first  stopping-place  for  the  slow  trains  to  Arezzo,  Perugia,  etc.;  too  far 
from  the  middle  of  the  town  for  most  travellers.  —  Eailway-tickets  of 
all  kinds  may  be  obtained  at  the  Agenzia  di  Oitth  delle  Ferrovie^  Via  deir 
Arcivescovado  3,  and  also  at  the  offices  of  Cook  and  Qaze  (see  p.  413). 

HoteU.  —  On  the  Lungarno,  best  situation:  *Grand  H6tel  Conti- 
nental et  de  la  Paix  (PI.  a-,  C,  3),  Piazza  Manin  1,  with  electric  light 
and  steam  heat,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  5-9,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  3V2,  D.  6,  pens,  from  12^/2  fr-i 
*H6t.  de  la  Ville  (PI.  b;  C,  4),  Piazza  Manin  3,  with  electric  light,  R- 
3-5V2,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  4,  D.  5,  pens,  from  121/2,  omn.  lV2fr.  •  *1talib 
(PI.  c;  C,4),  principal  entrance  Borgognissanti  19,  E.,  L.,  &  A.  4V2-8,  B.  l^/f) 
d^j.  31/2,  D.  6,  pens,  from  12,  omn.  1  fr.;  Florence  &  Washington  (PL  d; 
C,  4),  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci  6,  with  electric  "light  and  lift,  frequented 
by  English  and  Americans,  R.  3-5,  L.  V2,  A.  1,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3V2,  I>.  5,  pens. 
lU-14,  omn.  I72  fr.;  Grande  Bretagne  et  de  l'Arno  (PI.  f;  D,  E,  5),  Lun- 
garno Acciajoli  8  (PI.  D,  5),  R.  4,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  ii/a,  dej.  4,  D.  6,  omn. 
IV2  fr.-,  New  York  (PI.  e^  D,  4),  Piazza  Ponte  alia  Garrajal.  with  electric 
lighf  and  lift,  buildings  at  the  back  not  so  pleasant  as  that  in  front  ^  Paoli 
(Pi.  g;  G,  7),  Lungarno  della  Zecca  Vecchia  12,  well  spoken  of  by  English 
travellers,  R.  4-6  fr.,  L.  60  c,  A.  «/*,  B.  1^2,  d^j.  incl.  wine  3,  D.  incl.  wine 5, 
pens.  10-12,  omn.  IV2  fr.  All  these  are  of  the  first  class.  —  Somewhat 
less  pretentious:  Victoria  (PL  h;  B,  2),  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci  44, 
English  landlady,  wUl  spoken  of?   'Bristol  (PL  i;  C,  4),  Ponte  Carraja, 
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with  lift,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  4-6  fr.,  electric  light  30  c,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  4,  D.  6  (wine 
inclnded),  pens.  8V2-15,  omn.  IV2  fr.;  Russie  (PI.  kj  D,  6),  Lnngarno  Accia- 
joU  10,  B.  3-4,  L.  »/4,  A.  «/t,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  21/2,  D.  41/2,  pena.  8-10,  omn.  IV2  fr. 
Near  the  Catcine^  in  a  quiet  situation,  at  some  distance  from  the  chief 
sights:  Anglo-Amebican  (PI.  1;  B,  2),  Via  Garibaldi?,  well  spoken  of,  R., 
L.,  <fe  A.  33/4-5,  B.  1,  d^j.  2V2»  D.  4V«,  pens.  8-10,  omn.  1  fr.-,  M6t.  &  Pens. 
Alleamza  (Pl.  m*.  C,  3),  Via  Curtatone  4,  well  spoken  of,  R.  3  fr.,  L.  60  c, 

A.  V2»  B.  IV2,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  iacl.  wine  41/2,  pens.  7-9  fr.-,  Hot.  Lelli  des 
Etats  Unis  (PI.  n;  C,  2),  Via  Montebello  38,  pens.  7-9  fr.,  chiefly  English 
and  American  guests,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  Montebello,  Corso  Vitt.  Ema- 
nuele  6  (PI.  B,  2),  frequented  by  Englishmen,  pens,  from  7  fr. 

Near  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanvele  and  tt^  Piazza  delta  SignoHa^  in  the 
centre  of  the  town :  *Savoy  (PI.  0  •,  E,  4),  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele,  a  fashion- 
able house  with  electric  light,  lift,   and  booking  office,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  51/2, 

B.  IV2,  dej.  3V2,  D.  5,  omn.  11/2  fr. ;  *Helvetia  (PI.  p ;  E,  4),  Piazza  Strozzi, 
with  lift  and  steam  heat,  R.  3,  L.  V2,  B.  IV4,  D.  4,  pens,  from  9  fr. ;  *H6t. 


Salimbeni  (p.  479)*,  Hotel  d^Europb  (PI.  s;  D,  5),  also  in  the  Piazza  S. 
Triniti,  R.,  &.,  &  A.  2V4-4,  B.  H/z,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  *Cavoue 
(P).  t;  F,  5),  Via  Proconsolo  5,  with  lift,  steam  heat,  electric  light,  and 
restaurant,  B.  2-3V2  fr.,  L.  60,  A.  60  c.,  B.  l*/*,  ddj.  with  wine  3,  D.  with 
wine  4V2»  omn.  1,  pens.  8V2-IO  fr.  —  Alb.  Cbntbale,  Via  Condotta  12  (PI. 
F,  5),  D.  incl.  wine  4  fr. ;  Ginevba  e  Pobta  Rossa  (PI.  u;  D,  5),  Via  Porta 
Rossa,  with  restaurant;  Spaona,  well  spoken  of,  R.  3  fr.,  A.  70  c,  d^j. 
incl.  wine  2V2,  D.  incl.  wine  4,  pens,  from  8,  omn.  1V«  fr. ;  Pateia,  with 
trattoria,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2,  d^j.  !»/«,  D.  3,  pens.  7,  omn.  «/<  ^''\  Stella 
d''Italia  b  Sam  Mabgo,  unpretending  hotel  garni,  these  three  in  the  Via 
Calzajoli  (PI.  E,  6). 

Near  8.  Maria  Novella  and  the  Railtoay  Station:  Roma  (PI.  w;  D,  4), 
Piazza  8.  Maria  Novella  8,  with  lift,  R.  from  2V2,  L.  »/4,  A.  »/4,  B.  IV2,  d^j. 
3,  D.  4V2,  pens.  10-10»^  omn.  1  fr.;  •Minerva  (PI.  v;  D,  3),  Piazza  S. 
Maria  Novella  16,  with  lift,   R.  2Vr5,  L.  s/4,  A.  »/*,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  41/2, 

5 ens.  10-12,  omn.  1  fr. ;  CittA  di  Milano,  Via  Cerretani  12  (PI.  E,  4),  B. 
V»-5,  L.  "A,  A.  3/4,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4V2,  pens.  8-12,  omn.  1  fr.  —  Alb.  Bon- 
ciANi  (PI.  X ;  E,  3),  Via  Panzani  23,  with  an  elegant  restaurant,  tariff  posted 
in  the  bedrooms,  R.  2-3  fr.,  L.  30,  B.  80  c,  d^j.  21/2,  D.  4  (wine  included), 

Sens,  from  8,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Rebecchino-Bonciani,  Via  della  Sfazione  2  (PI. 
>,  3),  R.  2-3  fr.,  L.  30  c,  A.  Vz*  d^j.  with  wine  2«/2,  D.  with  wine  3  fr.,  well 
spoken  of;  Ville  db  Pabis,  Via  deila  Stazione  6,  well  spoken  of;  Venezia 
B  Piccolo  Tobino,  Via  de'  Fossi  31  (PI.  D,  4),  R.  IV2-6,  pens.  6-9,  omn. 
^4  fr. ;  these  four  unpretending  Italian  houses. 

Pension!  (generally  good).     On  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo:  Bellini, 

Lungamo  Amerigo  Vespucci  22  and  Via  degli  Strozzi  4,  pens.  8-12  fr. ; 

Chapman,  Via  Pandolfini  21  (frequented  by  Americans) ;  Miss  Constantine, 

Via  Solferino  10;  Piccioli,  Via  Tomabuoni  1,  pens.  8-10  fr.;  Mme.  Jenny 

GiACHiNO  (English),  Piazza  d'Azeglio  12  bis,  pens,  from  6  fr. ;  Miss  White, 

Piazza  Cavalleggieri  2,  adjoining  the  Lungarno  delle  Grazie,  6-10  fr. ;  Jen- 

NING8-R1C010LI,    (Jorso   dei   Tintori  71  (PI.  F,  G,  7);   Ldcchbsi,  Lungarno 

Zecca  Vecchia  16,  pens.  8  fr. ;  Villa  Tbollope  (MaeNamee),  Piazza  deir 

Indipendenza,  well  situated,  with  lift,  frequented   by  Americans,  pens. 

from  8  fr. ;  Mad.   Rochat,  Via  dei  Fossi  16,  second  floor,  5-8  fr. ;  Mad. 

AssBLiN,  Via  3.  Reparata  64;  Champendal,  Via  Nazionale  12,  pens.  6-7  fr.; 

GiBABo,  Via  Montebello  5,  pens.  7-8  fr. ;  Giacomo  Mobini,  Via  S.  Antonino 

12,  pens.  6-7  fr. ;  Moooi,  Piazza  delF  Indipendenza  5 ;  8imi,  Lungamo  delle 

Grazie  8;  Pbndini,  Via  Strozzi  2bis,   cor.  of  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele, 

with  elevator,  pens.  6-9  fr. ;  Fbaulein  Selb,  Via  della  Colonna  11,  pens. 

6-7  fr. ;  Le  Rolland.  Via  Magenta  19,  English,  pens.  7-10  fr. ;  Vignolo,  Via 

Cherubini  6,  pens.  6-7  fr. ;  ^'ABDINI,  Piazza  del  Duomo  7,  at  the  corner  of 

the  Bergo  S.  Lorenzo,  6-7  fr.  (B.  without  board  2,  L.  1/2  fr.,  B.  80  c,  D.  with 

wineSfr.);  Bebchielli,  Lungarno  Acciajoli  12  and  Borgo  SS.  Apostoli  17, 
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pens.  6-10  fr.;  Balbstbi,  Piazzft  d^Amo  5  (PL  E,  6),  6-7  fr.;  Dblla  Gasa, 
Via  dei  Banchi  4,  near  the  main  railway-station,  6  fr.,  wine  extra;  Bob- 
OAONi,  Via  S.  Ambrogio  8,  near  the  Piazza  d^Azeglio,  6-7  fr.  ^  Cammabamo- 
B.OGHAT,  Via  Curtatone  3,  pens.  6-8  fr. ;  Edbm,  Via  Montebello  17,  German; 
CiANFBBoNi,  Via  Nazionale  20;  Tandklli,  Corso  de''  Tintori;  Azzolihi, 
Piasza  degli  Antinori  2;  Vbltboni-Sanabelli,  Via  Venti^ette  Aprile  2, 

Sens.  6-7  fr.;  Fbatti6iahi,  Viale  Carlo  Alberto  6;  Hippbbt,  Piazza  S.  Maria 
fovella  1 ;  Cobbadossi,  Via  Bufalini  24,  pens.  6-7  fr.  —  On  the  left  hank  of 
theAmo:  Glabk-Molimi-Babbbvsi,  Lnngamo  Guicciardinj  17,  pens.  8-12  fr.; 
Pbns.  B^moit,  Lungarno  Serristori  13,  pens.  6-7  fr. ;  Miss  Godkim,  Lungamo 
Goicciardini  1;  Mao.  Kiboh,  Lnngamo  Serristori  11 ;  Giamnini,  Lungamo 
Serristori  21 ,  pens.  5-7  fr. ;  Giom,  Piazza  Soderini  1,  pens.  8  fr. ;  Mad. 
Laubent,  Via  del  Presto  11  knd  Via  Maggio  28,  pens.  6-6  fr. ;  Bonciahi 
(Bbbbcchino),  Viale  Galileo  22  (p.  470);  Cicognami,  Lungarno  della  Boraa  6; 
Cbogini  (Fbancioli),  Lnngamo  Giueciardini  11,  pens.  6  fr. 

Furnished  Apartments  (let  even  for  a  few  days).  Casa  DonUniei^  Via  della 
Pergola  26,  third  floor;  FetHni.  Borgognissanti  10;  Brasehi^  Via  Ganbaldi  10; 
(hnli.  Via  Montebello  17  and  23;  Brandt,  Via  Solferino  14;  Frof.  Thwnheer, 
Piazza  della  Signoria  6.  Lodgings  to  let  are  generally  indicated  by  a 
placard,  and  may  also  be  found  by  application  to  a  house-agent.  The  charges 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  situation.  Two  furnished  rooms  cost  rm  an  average 
60^  fr.  per  month,  in  summer  40-50  fr. ;  attendance  about  6  fr.  Completely 
furnished  houses,  with  cooking,  may  be  hired  for  250-6(X)  fr.  per  month.  The 
Lungarno,  the  new  quarters  near  the  Ca*eine,  Piazza  8.  Maria  Jfovella,  Via 
Cavour,  Piazza  deW  Indipendenza,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned  as  healthy  and 
pleasant  situations.  The  Piazza  Fitti  is,  perhaps,  the  most  desirable  quarter 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo.  In  winter  it  is  most  important  to  secure 
rooms  with  a  southern  aspect,  which  is  essential  to  health  and  comfort 
in  Italy,  where  brilliant  sunshine  so  often  contrasts  with  bitterly  cold 
winds.  The  Lungamo  is  almost  deserted  in  summer  on  account  of  the 
exhalations  and  the  mosquitoes '  which  infest  it,  and  a  N.  aspect  is  then 
preferred  (comp.  p.  243  and  p.  xx). 

Bestaurants  (comp.  p.  xx).  *Donep  A  Neveux,  Via  Tomabuoni  16,  first 
floor,  d^j.  4,  D.  (about  6  p.m.)  5-7  fr.,  wine  extra;  *Capitani,  Via  Toma- 
buoni 11,  first  floor,  d^j.  incl.  wine  3vs,  D.  6  fr. ;  Reztawant  Frangais,  in 
the  Hotel  Cavour,  see  p.  409;  Qambrinu*  Halle,  see  below.  —  Tbattorie 
in  the  Italian  style  (those  in  the  centre  of  the  city  are  disagreeably 
crowded  on  Frid.  afternoons):  "Melini  (see  p.  411),  Etruria,  La  Toscana, 
Fatria  (see  p.  409),  all  in  the  Via  Calzajoli;  Centrale,  Via  Condotta  12, 
see  p.  409;  Ginevra  e  Porta  Rozsa,  see  p.  409;  Birreria  Viennese,  see  below; 
Cinque  Lan^ade,  Via  Ricasoli  18;  Bonciani,  Via  Panzani  23  (p.  409) ;  Bon- 
ciani  (Rebecchino)^  Viale  Galileo  22  (p.  496;  in  summer  only);  Oiotto,  Piazza 
del  Duomo  13,  moderate;  *OigKo,  Piazza  S.  Firenze5,  unpretending; 
*S.  Marco,  Via  Cavour ;  L^Adriatiea,  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella ;  Tazza  (f  Oro, 
Via  degli  Speziali;  Mondo,  Via  Martelli,  unpretending. 

Beer.    The  Birrerie  are  also  restaurants:  *Oambrimu  Hall^  Piazza  Vitt. 

Emanuele  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  with  large  concert-room  (Munich  beer);  Birreria 

Viennese  (formerly  Oilli  k;  Letta),  Piazza  della  Signoria  3;  Savonurolay  Piazza 

Cavour  (see  below).  —  Wine,  beer,  German  sausages,  etc.,  also  obtained 

at  Marugg'^s^  Via  Porta  Bossa  11. 

Cafes  (comp.  p.  xzii),  less  inviting  than  in  many  other  Italian  tOTvns, 
a  few  only  with  seats  in  the  open  air:  Gloria  lialiana  (formerly  Antico 
Bottegone),  Piazza  del  Duomo,  cor.  of  the  Via  Martelli  (concert  in  the 
evening);  Caffi  Centrale,  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Gran  Caffh  delk  Colorme, 
Via  Turnabuoni  12;  Savonarola,  Piazza  Cavour,  with  garden  and  evening 
concerts  (p.  414).  Plainer:  ^/oe^ico,  Piazza  del  Duomo  14;  Oiappone,  next 
door  to  the  Birreria  Viennese,  cheap  and  unpretending.  —  Visitors  to  the 
caf^s  are  frequently  importuned  by  hawkers  of  photographs,  etc.,  who 
often  sell  their  wares  at  one-half  or  even  one-third  of  the  price  at  first 
demanded,  and  by  the  well-known  ^Fioraje'',  or  flower-girls. 

OonfeotionerB  ( Pasticcerie).  *Doney  A  Neveux,  Via  Tornabuoni  16  (re- 
commended to  ladies);   "Oiacosa,  Via  Tornabuoni  11  (good  coffee,  70  c); 
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'* Andrea  Oilli,  Via  degli  Speziali  6,  cor.  of  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele; 
*L,  Oillif  Via  Calzajoli,  two  establishments,  to  the  left  as  we  approach 
from  the  Daomo,  the  nearer  for  cakes,  etc.,  the  other  for  ices  (35  c.)^  Oilli 
A  Cloetta,  Via  Cerretani.  —  English  baker :  Balboni  dc  Mueller,  Via  della 
Vigna  Nuova  5. 

Wines  (comp.  p.  xxii).  *Melini,  Via  Galzajoli  13  (p.  410);  Fiasehetteria 
Aglietti,  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele ;  Marugg^  Via  Porta  Rossa  11  (p.  410)  ;  Pirro 
Brioschi,  Via  delle  Belle  Donne  11;  Paoli^  Via  Tavolini  (p.  441);  Antico 
FaUtore,  Via  Lambertesca;  the  last  three  also  provide  plain  meals. 

Havanna  Cigars  at  QallettCs^  Via  Galzajoli  1. 


Day  \  Night 

1.  — 
1.  20 
-80 
-75 

1.30 
1.50 
1.— 
1. 

Oabt  are  stationed  in  most  of  the  piazzas.  The  following  is  the  tariff 
within  the  Cinta  Daziaria  or  line  of  municipal  imposts.  The  night- 
fares  are  exigible  from  one  hour  after  sunset  till  sunrise. 

Per  Drive  (including  drive  from  the  station  to  the  town) 
By  Time:  1st  Vahr 

„         2nd  V2  hr 

„         each  additional  Vz  ^' 

Outside  the  town,    for  the  first  V2  b'*  ^  ^">   ^or  each  Vs  hr.  additional 
1  fr.  —  Each  large  article  of  luggage  50  c. 

Tramways  are  shown  on  our  Plan.  Details  of  the  horse-cars  may  be 
found  in  the  ''Orario  OenercUe  dei  Tramways*  (10  c,  obtainable  at  the  office 
in  the  Piazza  de*  Giudioi),  while  the  itinerary  of  the  steam  and  electric 
tramways  is  given  in  the  Orario  Ferroviario  e  dei  Tramvia  della  Toscana 
(15  c. ;  sold  by  the  news  vendors)  and  on  the  tickets  themselves.  On  Sun- 
days the  fares  on  the  horse-cars  are  raised  at  least  5  c. 

I.  From  the  Piazza  db'  Giudici  (PI.  E,  6) ;  horse-cars. 

a.  Sound  the  town  by  the  Viale  to  the  Piazza  degli  Zuati  (Lung- 
amo  Amerigo  Vespucci  and  Gascine),  every  1/4  hr.,  fare  20  c. 

b.  By  the  Ponte  alle  Orazie,  Porta  8.  Niccolb  (PI.  G,  8),  and 
Bandino,  to  Bagno  a  Ripoli^  every  20  min.,  25  c. 

II.  FaoH  THB  Piazza  di  S.  Mabia  I^ovblla  (PI.  D,  4). 

a.  To  Brozti  (7  times  daily,  40  or  55  c),  8.  Donnino,  and  Poggio 
a  Cajano  (90  or  70  c.).    Gomp.  pp.  382,  500. 

b.  To  Campi  and  Prato,  7  times  daily  (to  Gampi  70  or  50  c.,  to 
Prato  1  fr.  10  c.  or  80  c).  —  The  cars  on  these  two  lines 
are  propelled  by  steam. 

c.  To  the  Ponte  alle  Mosre  near  S.  Donato,  and  in  summer  to 
the  Piazzale  del  Re  (p.  500)  in  the  Casdne^  every  1/4  hr.,  25  c; 
horse- cars.    Steam-tramway  also  on  Sun.  in  summer. 

III.  Fbom  THB  Piazza  S.  Mabco  (PI.  G,  8),  electric  tramway  to  8.  Domen- 
ieo  diFiesole  (40  c.)  and  Fieeole  (70  c. ;  return  1  fr.  30  c),  hourly  in  the 
forenoon  and  every  20  min.  (in  winter  every  40  min.)  in  the  afternoon. 

IV.  Fbom  thb  Piazza  dblla  Stazionb  (PI.  D,  3),  horse-cars  to  Rifredi^ 
CastellOf  and  8esto,  every  V2  hr. 

V.  From  the  Piazza  di  Gbstbllo  (PI.  B,  G ,  4)  through  the  Porta  8. 
Frediano  to  Legnaja,  Badia  a  8ettimo^  LastrOy  and  8igna,  7-9  times 
daily,  70  or  50  c. 
VI.  Fbom  thb  Piazza  dblla  Sionobia  (PL  E,  5). 

a.  Horse-cars  via  the  Piazza  Beccaria  (PI.  I,  6)  to  Ponte  a  Men- 
sola  (p.  504)  every  Vs  ^^-  h  ^  <^-  Some  of  the  cars  go  on  to 
8ettignano. 

b.  Horse-cars  via  the  Piazza  Beecaria  and  Via  Aretina  to  Ro- 
vezzano,  every  Vahr. 

c.  Horse- cars  to  the  Piazza  Beecaria^  and  thence  steam-tramway 
(passengers  keep  their  seats ;  ^Tramvia  dei  GoUi-Fiorentini^)  by 
the  Ponte  in  Ferro  (PL  H,  8)  to  the  Piazzale  Michelangiolo 
(p.  496 ;  40  or  25  c.) )    Torre  al  Gallo  (below  the  view-point  of 
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that  Bane),  the  Piazui  GmMUo  (all  tkr«e  ob  the  YUle  dc' 
ColU,  p.  4^.  and  OtUmmUf  (below  Poggio  Imperiale,  p.  498; 
where  this  line  coiuiect«  with  Xo.  YII);  5  times  daily  ^  to  the 

Certosa  75  or  55  c. 

Vll.  FaoM  THK  PoKTA  BoMAXA  (PL  A,  7),  staam-tramway  (^TramTia 
del  Caiiaati')  to  GeUommo  (see  above),  Dtu  Str«4U,  GmUmxzny  Certota 
(p.  499),  Le  Bo»e^  and  Taw<tmux*t^  13  times  daily  (to  the  (Z^^osa 
40  or  25  C-).    Some  of  the  cars  go  on  to  ^.  Cageiamo  and  Grece. 

Oauuhufla  ftt»m  the  Piaxza  della  Signoria  to  the  Porta  Bmma$m  (PL 
A,  7;  also  reached  by  a  line  from  the  Piazza  del  Dnomo),  the  Porta  S. 
Frediano  (PI.  B.  4),  the  Ptrta  al  Praia  (PL  B,  C,  1),  the  Piazza  deW  Indipem- 
denza  (PL  F,  2),  along  the  YU  San  GaUo  to  the  PvmU  Rouo  (PL  I,  i),  along 
the  Via  Cavour  to  the  Barriera  delle  Cure  (c^imp.  PL  1,  1),  along  the  Via 
Gino  Capponi  (PI.  H,  I,  3)  to  the  Barr.  delle  Qame,  to  the  Piazza  d'Axeglic 
(PL  I,  5),  the  Piazza  Beccaria  (Porta  aUa  Croce;  PL  1, 6),  and  the  Barriera 
8.  Siecold  (PL  H,  8).    Fare  10  c.,  on  Sundays  and  holidays  15  c. 

Faeehini  Pnbbliei,  or  ComnUstionMaire*,  20  c.  per  errand,  if  taking  more 
than  Vf  !*'•  40c.,  per  hr.  70  c. 

CoBSolatea.  British  Consul  General,  M<njor  Percif  Chapman^  Via  Toma- 
bnoni  14;  Tice-consul,  Mr.  Placet.  American  Consul,  Mr.  Edm.  C.  Cramer^ 
Via  Tomabuoni  10;  vice-consul,  Mr.  JSpiri'o  Bamardg.  —  Intematiocal 
Lawyer,  Mr.  Thoauu  Ckildt,  M.  A.,  (Counsellor  at  Law  and  AdTOcate,  Via 
Ginori  14. 

Post  Ofllee  (PL  E,  5,  6)  in  the  UCfixi,  open  daily  firom  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
(branch-offices  at  the  railway-station  and  at  Via  de"  Vecchietti  6,  Via  de* 
Fossi  2,  Piazza  di  Porta  Romana  1,  the  Via  del  Proconsolo,  and  Piazza 
Cavonr  5).  —  Tel^raph  Ofllee  in  the  Palazzo  Xonfinito,  Via  del  Procun- 
solo  12  (PI.  F,  5) ;  also  at  the  above-mentioned  branch  post-offices. 

Phyneiaas  (hour  of  consultation  generally  2-3) :  J>r.  Cddztream^  Lung- 
amo  Amerigo  Vespucci  24 ;  Dr.  Lewis  Jones  (American),  Via  Palestro  1 ; 
Dr.  Henderson;  Fiskzza,  Strozzi  2;  Dr.  Stuart  f^dey.  Via  Panzani  10;  Dr.  ISrch 
(American),  Via  Montebello  5-,  Dr.  Kttrz^  Via  delle  Porte  Nuove  12;  Dr. 
Levier^  Via  S.  Frediano  16 ;  Dr.  Orazzf,  Borgo  de'  Greci  8  (speaks  English 
and  French) ;  Dr.  Botiari^  see  below ;  Dr.  Celoni^  Piazza  dell'  IndipendenzaS ; 
Dr.  Olivetti  (for  children),  Via  dei  Fossi  10  (Janssen^s);  Dr.  Bianehi^  Via 
Ghibellina  7.  — Dentists:  Heims  (American),  Borgognissanti  5;  Dr.  Elliott 
(American).  Via  Tomabuoni  10;  Schaffner  (Amer.),  Via  dei  (3erretani  8; 
Dunn^  Via  Tomabuoni ;  Piguet^  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella  12.  —  Hospital 
(Maison  de  Santi)  in  the  Villa  BeUsnia^  outside  the  Porta  Romana,  comer 
of  the  Viale  del  Poggio  Imperiale  and  the  Via  Torricelli,  for  the  sick  of 
all  creeds  and  nationalities;  7-12  fir.  per  day,  poor  patients  gratis  (phy- 
sician Dr.  Bottari.,  Via  de  Bardi  31,  to  whom  application  for  admission 
sbonld  be  sent).  —  Pkivatb  Hospitals  at  Dr.  Kurz^s  (see  above)  and  I>r. 
VanzettCs^  Piazza  S.  Trinita  6. 

Chemists.  English :  Robert*  A  Co.^  Via  Tomabuoni  17;  F.  MSnstermann, 
Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  5  and  Borgognissanti  15  (late  Groves) ;  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Supply  Stores  J  Via  Cavour  39  and  Via  Strozzi.  Grerman:  Janssen^  Via 
dei  Fossi  10  (mineral  water  depot ;  homoeopathic  dispensary);  International 
Pharmacy^  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  5.  —  Nurses  may  be  engaged  through  the 
chemists  or  by  application  to  the  HoUond  Institute  of  Trained  Nurses^  Piazza 
d*Arno  5,  to  the  English  Nursing  Sisters^  Via  Ferruccio,  or  to  the  Marien- 
heim  (German),  Via  de'  Mori  (PL  A,  6),  near  the  Porta  Romana.  —  Teresa 
Orlandinij  Via  dei  Geppi  3,  visits  ladies  at  their  own  residences  for  hair 
dressing,  shampooing,  etc. 

Baths.  *Azzeroni,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  17;  Baroneelli^  Via  SS.  Apo- 
stoli  No.  16  (1  fr.);  Signorini,  Via  della  Mattonaia  24  (PL  I,  5);  Francesehi^ 
Via  Vigna  Kuova  19,  and  Via  di  Parione  28;  Santa  Maria  Nuova^  Via 
Bonifazio  Lupi  (80  c. ;  good). 

Booksellers.  B.  Seeber^  Via  Tomabuoni  20;  Flor  A  Findel,  Lungarno 
Accisjoli  24;  Boeca^  Via  Cerretani;  George  A.  Cole ,  Via  Tomabuoni  17  • 
Bemporad  e  Figlio ,  Via  del  Proconsolo  7;  Olschki,  Lungarno  Acciajoli  4 
(old  books).  —  Music  and  pianos  may  be  hired  of  Brizsi  A  Nieolai^  Via 
Cerretani;  G.  CeceheHniA  Co.,  Piazza  Antinori.  —  Rea^Un^  Booms.  *Vieus- 
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seux^  Palazzo  Spini  Ferroni  (p.  480),  Via  Tornabuoni  2,  open  8  a.m.  to  1 0 
p.m.,  admission  50  c.,  per  week  3,  per  month  7,  per  quarter  14  fr. ;  Circolo 
Filologieo^  also  in  the  Palazzo  Ferroni  (subscription  for  a  month  4  fr.).  — 
Ciroidating  Libraries.  *VieuM9Wc^  see  p.  412  (1  fr.  per  week);  Vanni^  Via 
Tornabuoni  12 ,  Italian  and  French  books ;  Circolo  ArtisHco^  Via  de^  Pucci, 
art  periodicals,  etc.  —  Newspapers.  La  Nazione^  Fieratnosca  (5  c.),  TJie 
Italian  Gazette  (weekly  \  30  c),  etc. 

Antiquities.  Bardini,  Piazza  de^  Hozzi  (PI.  E,  7)  i  Emilio  Laschi^  Ar- 
turo  Laschi,  Pacini  (Etruscan  articles),  Olivottiy  Via  dei  Fossi  10,  15,  25, 
and  31^  Hautmann^  Via  della  Scala  1. 

Works  of  Art.  Pictures :  Pisani\  Piazza  Manin  3  *,  Candida,  Via  de' 
Fossi ;  Havimann^  see  above.  —  Sculptures :  Frilli^  Via  de*  Fossi  4;  Lapini, 
Via  de^  Fossi.  and  Piazza  Manin;  Romandli^  Lungarnu  Acciajoli  22. 

Photographs.  Alinari,  Via  Nazionale  8,  and  Via  Tornabuoni  20;  Brogiy 
Via  Tornabuoni  1  (at  these  photographs  of  paintings  and  sculptures);  Pini^ 
Lungamo  Acciajoli  9  (photographs  of  places,  sculpture,  and  paintings),  and 
others.  —  Photographers:  Montabone,  Via  de""  Banchi  3;  Schemiboche^  Bor- 
gognissanti  38;  Brogiy  Lungamo  delle  Grazie  15;  Alvino,  Via  l^azionale  1. 

Shops.  Majolica  :  CHnori,  Via  Bondinelli  7  and  Via  de'  Banchi  1-3  (comp. 
p.  501);  O.  Cantagalli^  Via  Senese21,  just  outside  the  Porta  Roman  a  (ar- 
tistic reproductions  of  antiques ;  the  factory  may  also  be  visited) ;  Korhhax, 
Via  Brunetto  Latini  3  (factory);  depot  of  Signa"*  factory  (p.  281),  Via  de' 
Vecchietti  5.  —  Wood  Carvinqs  (figures,  ornamental  works,  furniture): 
Stabilimento  Barbetti,  near  the  former  Panorama  in  the  Via  del  Prato  (PI. 
C,  2  ;  large  exhibition,  adm.  free,  closed  on  Sun.);  Prof.  L.  Frulini,  Piazza 
8.  Caterina  8.  —  Mosaics  :  JScappini^  Via  Tornabuoni  1 ;  Pratesi,  Lungamo 
Acciajoli  18;  Sandrini,  Via  de'  Fossi;  Bosi^  Piazza  S.  Trinita  1,  and  others. 

—  SiLVEB  Obnahemts:  Marchesini,  Via  Tornabuoni  9;  Aecarisi^  Piazza 
S.  Triniti  1,  and  Lungamo  Corsini  2;  Masetti-Fedi,  Via  degli  Strozzi.  — 
Gilt  Fbames:   Rizzi^  Via  dei  Panzani  3;    PiccManti,  Via  Porta  Bossa  5. 

—  Book  Covers  and  othbb  Abticles  in  Vbllum:  G'tanmm,  Piazza  Pitti  19. 

—  Inlaid  Fdbniture  :  Casa  Pia,  near  8.  Croce.  —  Stbaw  Hats  :  Nannueci, 
Taddei^  Via  Porta  Rossa.  —  Silk  Goods  :  Fusi,  Via  Vacchereccia  5.  — 
Ladies'  Outfitters:  Emilia  Bossi,  Ferrand,  Via  Rondinelli;  Eigneault,  Via 
del  Melarancio  6;  Ballini^  Via  de' Giraldi  11.  —  Tailors:  Rose,  Via  degli 
Strozzi,  fashionable ;  0.  Mills  (of  London),  Via  Bonifazio  Lupi  1 ;  Oardiol, 
Via  Panzoni  14;  Panzieri,  Via  Cerretani  10.  —  Watchmakeb:  Verith,  Via 
Calzajoli  12.  —  Opticians:  Paggi^  Via  Martelli  7;  Sbha,  Piazza  della  Signo- 
ria  4;  Piancattelli,  Via  Strozzi  1.  —  The  establishment  Alle  Citta  d''Italia 
(Fratelli  Bocconi),  Via  degli  Speziali,  adjoining  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele, 
is  a  branch  of  the  lai^e  ^general  provider'  mentioned  at  p.  108. 

Flower  Karket.  In  winter  on  Thurs.  8-2  beneath  the  Loggie  of  the 
Mercato  Xuovo  (p.  440);  in  summer,  usually  in  the  arcades  of  the  Uffizi 
Palace.  —  Principal  market  in  the  Mercato  Gentrale  di  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  475). 

Artists  (American  and  Englit^h).  Paintbbs:  Spencer  Stanhope^  Via 
Lungo  il  Mugnone  3a;  M.  M.  Berthoud,  Lungo Mugnone  11 ;  Isaac  E.  Craigh, 
Via  Serragli  106;  H.  Mason,  Piazza  Donatello  5;  Eug.  Meeks,  Via  Alfieri ; 
Henry  R.  Netcman,  Piazza  dei  Rossi  1;  Steph.  II.  Parker^  Via  Melarancio  2 ; 
Fr.  W,  Loring,  Via  Ventisette  Aprile  18.  —  Sculptobs:  Miss  Freehorne, 
Viale  Filippo  Strozzi  26;  A.  E.  Ilarnisch,  Via  del  Prato  39;  Prof.  L.  Q. 
Mead.^  Via  Offlcine  4 bis;  L.  Potoers,  Via  Poggio  Imperiale ;  Preiton Powers, 
Via  P'arinato  degli  Uberti  1;  W.  G.  Turner,  Via  Officine  4bis;  /.  L.  Thomp- 
son, Viale  in  Curva  11.  —  Exhibition  of  copies  from  the  Old  Masters  and 
modern  paintings  in  the  Galleria  Pisani,  Piazza  Manin  3. 

Goods  Agents.  .ffM»»ft«r<,  Via  Tornabuoni  20;  Anglo-Americtm  Supply  Stores, 
Via  Cavour  41  (also  storage  of  luggage,  etc.);  Kilntzel,  Via  Orivolo  43  bis; 
Meyer  (t  Oloor,  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella  26.  —  Tourist  Bureaux.  Cook  &  Son, 
Via  Tornabuoni  10;  Qaze  A  Sons,  at  Humbert^s,  see  above.  —  QuidtB  (  Valets 
de  Place),  licensed  by  the  Municipio  and  recognizable  by  their  badges :  per 
Vahr.  11/2  fr.,  1  hr.  2  Jr.,  each  •/«  br.  addit.  50  c.  (for  any  number  of  persons). 
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—  litentry  Otteo  (Mia  Jfewmamm),  Pal.  VieuMuz,  YU  Yecehietti  Ctraas- 
Utioiu,  tjpe-writuig,  etc.). 

Baakcra.  French  ^  Co.,  Via  Tornabaoni  14;  Haskard  ^  Co.,  Piazxa 
Antinori;  Cook  A  Seng,  Via  Tornabaoni  10;  Wkithy,  Mnqmag  Jt  Co..,  Via 
Toraahnoni  5 ;  KutUr  dr  Co.,  Via  Tornabaoni  13:  Fratem  BameL,  Via  Strozxi 
3D;  SleinhdusUn  *  Co.,  Via  del  Proconsolo  10;  Meyer  ^  Co.,  Via  Mar- 
telli  4;  Banco  CommerciaU  ItaHana,  Via  BafsUni35.  —  Mon^  Chancers. 
Fiorovantt,  PettelUnl,  both  in  the  Via  Cerretani.  —  Teachers  of  mosic  and 
Italian  may  be  enquired  for  at  the  chenuBta\  or  at  the  booksellers'*.  — 
litUuto  Btttino  Ricasoli,  an  Anglo-Italian  school  for  boys  (headmaster,  Mr. 
O.  B.  Begg),  Via  SanU  ReparaU  111. 

Xaglish  Ghnrdies.  Holp  TrimUy  (PI.  H,  2),  Via  La  Marmora,  behind 
8.  Marco;  services  at  8.30.  U,  4.40  (litany),  and  5  (Rer.  M.  KnoUys).  — 
St.  Mark's  Anglo-CcOholU  Chmrck,  VU  Maggio  18;  serrices  at  8.30,  IL,  and 
6  (Rev.  H.  Tanner).  —  American  Episcopal  Omrch  (St,  James) ,  Piazxa  del 
Carmine  11;  services  at  8.  30, 11,  3.15  (litany),  and  3.90  (Bev.  H.  A.  Yen- 
ables).  —  Ftesbjfterian  Service,  Langamo  Gaicciardini  11;  at  11  and  3  (Ber. 
J.  R. MacDougall).  —  Waldensian  Seinrice  (p. 40;  Italian),  on  Snndays  at  11  a.ni. 
in  the  Palazzo  Salviati,  Via  dei  Serragli  51.  —  Ckurch  of  St.  Joseph  (for 
English  speaking  Catholics),  Via  S.  (3aterina.  —  Jfem  Jerusalem  Chvrch 
(English  service),  Piazsa  Beecaria. 

OUbs.  Florence  (Jlmb  (English),  Via  Borgognissanti  5;  Circolo  deW 
Unione,  Via  Tornabaoni  7;  German  Ornb,  Piazza  della  SignoriaS;  Italian 
Alpine  Club,  Via  Tornabaoni  4  (p.  480). 

Theatres  (eomp.  Introd.,  p.  xxiii).  ^Teatro  della  Pergola  (PI.  O,  5),  er- 
ected in  1638,  remodelled  in  1857,  Via  della  Pergola  12,  for  operas  and  ballet, 
representations  daring  a  few  months  only  in  the  year;  Pagliano  (PI.  F,  Q,  6), 
Via  Ohibellina  81,  operas  and  ballet;  Niccolini  (PI.  F,  4>,  Via  Rieasoli  8, 
Italian  and  French  opera  and  comedy ;  Poliieama  (PI.  B,  2),  Gorso  Yitt.  Ema- 
nuele,  ballet;  Artna  irazionale,Yih  Kazionale  (PI.  E,  3),  operettas,  comedies, 
and  eqae^trian  performances.  —  Savonarola  (p.  410),  Piazza  Cavour;  Al- 
hambra,  Viale  Carlo  Alberto  and  Piazza  Beecaria,  these  two  variety  theatres. 

Popular  FestiTsIs.  Saturday  be/ore  Ecuter.  ^Lo  Scoppio  del  Carro\  a 
chariot  laden  with  fireworks,  is  driven  to  the  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  its 
contents  ignited  at  noon  by  a  dove  (^La  Colombina*),  which  descends  from 
the  high-altar  along  a  string,  llie  coarse  of  the  ^dove\  which  is  made 
to  retam  to  the  altar,  is  watched  with  great  interest  by  the  thousands  of 
country  people  assembled  in  the  piazza,  as  its  regularity  or  irregularity 
is  supposed  to  presage  a  good  or  a  bad  harvest  respectively.  The  car  is  then 
dragged  by  four  gigantic  oxen  (from  the  dairy-farm  in  the  Cascine)  to  the 
Via  del  Proconsolo,  and  the  remaining  fireworks  are  let  off  at  the  Canto 
de*  Pazzi.  —  On  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  Epiphany  (B^ana ;  Jan.  6th)  the 
^Street  Arabs^  perambulate  the  streets  with  horns,  torches,  and  shouting,' 
and  the  feast  itself  is  celebrated  by  a  universal  exchange  of  presents.  — 
On  Ascension  Day  (''Qiomo  dei  OrUW)  the  people  go  out  to  the  Cascine  be- 
fore daybreak,  breakfast  on  the  grass,  and  amuse  themselves  till  evening. 

—  In  the  old  quarters  the  inhabitants  of  each  street  celebrate  the  day  of 
their  patron-saint  with  music  and  fireworks.  —  The  celebrations  at  the 
other  ecclesiastical  festivals  are  now  confined  to  the  interior  of  the 
churches.  —  During  the  Carnival  several  ^Veglioni*  or  masked  balls  are 
held.  —  At  the  Festa  dello  Statuto,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  there  are 
a  parade  in  the  Cascine  and  an  illumination  after  dark.  —  The  Festival  of 
St.  John  on  24th  June  is  observed  by  fireworks,  etc.  —  On  June  29th  the 
neighbouring  villas  are  illuminated. 

Diary.  Churches  generally  open  the  whole  day,  except  from  12.90  to  2  or 
9  p.m.;  that  of  SS.  Annnnziata  (p.  463)  is  open  all  day.  —  Collections 
belonging  to  government  are  closed  on  public  holidays,  which  include 
June  24tb,  the  festival  of  S.  Giovanni  Patrono,  and  June  29th,  the  festivid 
of  88.  Peter  and  Paul,  besides  those  mentioned  on  p.  xxiii.  They  are  open, 
however,  during  the  Carnival,  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  at  Whitsuntide.  Ar- 
tists, etc.,  may  obtain  Free  Tickets  at  the  'Direzione\  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Uffizi  (applications  to  be  countersigned  by  the  applicant's  consul). 
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*Aeeadeinia  delle  Belle  Arti  (p.  466),  see  Oalleria  Antiea  e  Moderna. 

a.  Apolloma  (Last  Sapper  by  Andrea  del  Gastagno,  etc.),  daily,  10-4, 
25 e.,  Sun.  free:  p.  471. 

*  Archaeological  Museum  with  the  Ocilleria  degli  Arazzi,  daily,  10-4,  adm. 
1  fr.,  Sun.  gratis  (see  p.  449). 

BargellOf  see  Museo  Ntuionale. 

Biblioteca  Laurenziana^  daily,  exc.  Sun.  and  holidays,  10-4  (p.  473). 

Bibl.  Marucelliana,  daily,  exc.  Sun.  and  holidays,  9-3  and  6-9  (p.  471). 

Bibl.  Nazionale^  daily,  exc.  Sun.  and  festivals,  10-4  (p.  489). 

Bibl.  Riccardiana^  daily,  exc.  Sun.,  9-1  (p.  472). 

*Boboli  Garden  (p.  493),  open  to  the  public  on  Sun.  &  Thurs.  after- 
noons; at  other  times  only  to  those  provided  with  a  ^permesso'  from  the 
'Amministrazione'  of  the  Pal.  Pitti  (see  p.  4ii6). 

Cenacolo  di  Fuligno,  daily,  10-4}  adm.  25  c.,  Sun.  free  (p.  476). 

Chioetro  dello  Scalzo  (Andrea  del  Sarto's  frescoes),  daily,  10-4;  adm. 
26  c,  Sun.  free  (p.  470). 

*Galleria  Antiea  e  Moderna,  daily,  10-4;  1  fr..  Sun.  free  (p.  466). 

Oal,  degli  Arazzi.  see  Archseological  Museum. 

Oal.  BuonarroHf  daily,  exc.  Sun.  and  festivals,  104;  50  c,  Mon.  and 
Thurs.  free  (p.  462). 

Oal.  Corsini,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  10-3  (p.  481). 
**(?a{.  Pitti  (p.  485),  daily  10-4,  Sun.  gratis,  on  other  days,  adm.  1  fr. 
including  the  Uffizi.    Sticks  or  umbrellas  left  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pitti 
Palace  are  conveyed  to  the  exit  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery  (or  vice  versa)  for 
a  fee  of  25  c,  for  which  a  receipt  is  given. 

**Oal.  degli  Uffiti  (p.  425),  10-4,  Sun.  gratis,  on  other  days,  adm.  1  fr. 
including  the  Pitti  Gallery.    Sticks  and  umbrellas,  see  above. 

*8.  Lorenzo^  new  sacristy  and  chapel  of  the  princes,  daily,  10-4,  adm. 
50  c.  (Sun.  free),  p.  472. 

8.  Maria  Maddalena  de*  Paezi  (Pemgino^s  frescoes),  daily  104,  adm* 
25  c.   Sun.  free  (p.  449). 

Mweo  Indiana,  Wed.  and  Sat.,  9-3,  free  (p.  466). 

Museo  dei  Lavori  in  Pietre  Dure,  daily,  104,  50  c. ;  free  on  Sun.  (p.  470). 
*Museo  di  8.  Marco,  daily,  104,  1  fr. ;  on  Sun.  gratis  (p.  465). 

*Mu8eo  di  8.  Maria  del  Fiorcy  daily,  10-4  (Nov.  1st -April  30th,  10-3); 
50  c. ;  free  on  Sun.  (p.  447). 

*Museo  NaxionaUy  daily  104,  Ifr. ;  on  Sun.  gratis  (p.  454). 

Mmeo  di  8toria  Naturale^  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  10-3  (p.  494). 

Ognissanti  (Last  Supper  by  Dom.  Ghirlandajo),  daily,  10-4,  25  c, 
Sun.  free  (p.  482). 

Opera  del  Duomo^  see  Museo  di  8.  Maria  del  Fiore. 

Otpedale  8.  Maria  Nuova  (pictures),  daily,  except  Sun.  and  festivals, 
10-3,  50  c.  (p.  448). 

Palazzo  Pitti  (royal  apartments  and  silver  room),  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &.  Sat., 
104,  free ;  tickets  at  the  ^Amministrazione'*  in  the  third  court  of  the  palace, 
to  the  left  of  the  central  entrance ;  gratuity  Vs~l  ^^'  (P*  ^^)' 

Palazzo  Riccardi,  daily,  10-4,  on  Sun.  A  holidays,  10-2 ;  gratuity  50  c. 
(p.  471). 

Palazzo  VeecMo,  daily,  except  Sun.  and  festivals,  10-3  (in  summer, 
104) ;  see  p.  422. 

8.  Salvi  (Last  Supper  by  Andrea  del  Sarto),  daily  104,  26  c,  Sun.  free 
(p.  505). 

Scalto,  see  Chiostro  dello  8ealzo. 

Ko  charge  is  made  for  keeping  sticks,  umbrellas,  etc.  On  gratuities, 
see  p.  XV. 

Chief  Attractions  (5  days).  1st  Day.  Morning:  Piazza  della  8ignoriay 
with  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  (pp.  422-424);  Oalleria 
degli  Uffizi  (p.  425).  Afternoon :  Torre  al  Oallo,  Yiale  dei  Colli,  and  8an 
Miniato  (pp.  496-i98).  —  2nd  Day.  Morning:  Or  San  Michele  (p.  441); 
Piazza  del  Duomo,  with  the  Baptistery  and  the  Cathedral  (pp.  442-444); 
Museo  di  8an  Maria  del  Fiore  (p.  447).  Afternoon:  Fiesole  (p.  503).  — 
8rd  Day.    Morning :  8.  Oroce  (p.  46o) ;  Museo  Nazionale  (p.  454).   Afternoon : 
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Via  Tomabuoni,  with  the  Pal.  Strozzi  (p.  480);  8.  Maria  Novella  (p.  476); 
the  Cascine  (p.  600).  -  4th  Day.  Morning:  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  472),  with  the 
New  Sacristy  (p.  474) ;  Pal.  Riccardi  (p.  471) ;  8.  Marco  and  the  monastery 
(p.  464).  Afternoon :  Academy  (p.  466) ;  88.  Annunziata  (p.  463).  —  5th  Day. 
Morning :  8.  Spirito  (p.  483) ;  Pal.  Pitti  (p.  486).  Afternoon :  the  Carmine 
(p.  434);  Bdboli  Garden  (p.  493).  —  In  summer  an  excursion  should  he 
made  to  Vallan^rota  (p.  606). 

For  farther  details  than  this  Handbook  affords,  visitors  may  be  referred 
to  the  Mi4tet  Homer's  *Walks  in  Florence',  W.  D.  HowelU"  *Tu8can  Cities* 
(including  'A  Florentine  Mosaic'),  Harems  ^Florence',  RusHn's  ^Mornings  in 
Florence',  and  Jfr«.  02tf>AaRr« 'Makers  of  Florence'.  See  also  *The  First  Two 
Centuries  of  the  History  of  Florence*,  hj  Prof.  Pasqitale  Villari^  'Romola'*, 
by  George  Eliot,  'Literary  Landmarks  of  Florence',  by  Lawrence  Hviton 
(1897),  'Tuscan  Artists',  by  Hope  Rea  (London,  1898),  'The  Florentine 
Painters  of  the  Renaissance',  by  Bei*nhard  Berenson^  and  'Echoes  of  Old 
Florence',  by  Leader  8cott  (1894 ;  4  fr.). 

Florence,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Tuscany, 
in  1865-70  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  now  that  of  the 
province  of  its  own  name,  the  seat  of  an  archhishop,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  YI.  Corps  d'Arm^e,  ranks  with  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Venice  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  towns  in  Italy.  "While  in  ancient 
times  Rome  was  the  grand  centre  of  Italian  development,  Florence 
has  since  the  middle  ages  superseded  it  as  the  focus  of  intellectual 
life.  The  modern  Italian  language  and  literature  have  emanated 
chiefly  from  Florence ,  and  the  fine  arts  also  attained  the  zenith  of 
their  glory  here.  An  amazing  profusion  of  treasures  of  art,  such  as 
no  other  locality  possesses  within  so  narrow  limits,  reminiscences 
of  a  history  which  has  influenced  the  whole  of  Europe,  perpetuated 
by  numerous  and  imposing  monuments,  and  lastly  the  delightful 
environs  of  the  city  combine  to  render  Florence  one  of  the  most 

interesting  and  attractive  places  in  the  world. 

'Who  can  describe  the  enchanting  view  of  this  art-city  of  Tuscany 
and  the  world,  Florence,  with  its  surrounding  gardens?  who  paint  the 
distant  horizon ,  from  Fiesole  smiling  at  us  with  its  fair  towers ,  to  the 
blue  ridge  of  the  Lucca  Mountains  standing  out  against  the  golden  back- 
ground of  the  western  sky?  Here  everything  betrays  the  work  of  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  ingenious  men.  Like  a  water-lily  rising  on 
the  mirror  of  the  lake,  so  rests  on  this  lovely  ground  the  still  more  lovely 
Florence,  with  its  everlasting  works  and  its  inexhaustible  riches.  From 
the  bold  airy  tower  of  the  palace,  rising  like  a  slender  mast,  to  Brunei- 
leschi's  wondrous  dome  of  the  GalJiedral,  from  the  old  house  of  the  Spini 
to  the  Pitti  Palace,  the  most  imposing  the  world  has  ever  seen,  from  the 
garden  of  the  Franciscan  convent  to  Uie  beautiful  environs  of  the  Cascine, 
all  are  full  of  incomparable  grace.  Each  street  of  Florence  contains  a  world 
of  art;  the  walls  of  the  city  are  the  calyx  containing  the  fairest  flowers 
of  the  human  mind;  —  and  this  is  but  the  richest  gem  in  the  diadem 
with  which  the  Italian  people  have  adorned  the  earth.'    (Leo), 

Florence  (180  ft.),  Italian  Firenze,  formerly  Fiorenzay  from  the 
Latin  Florentia,  justly  entitled  *la  bella',  is  situated  in  43** 46'  N. 
latitude,  and  11®  21'  E.  longitude,  on  both  banks  of  the  Amo^  an  in- 
significant river  except  in  rainy  weather,  in  a  charming  valley  of 
moderate  width ,  picturesquely  enclosed  by  the  spurs  of  the  Apen- 
nines, the  highest  visible  peak  of  which  (^Monte  Morello,  3180  ft.) 
rises  to  the  N.    On  the  S.  the  heights  rise  more  immediatejly  from 
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the  river ,  on  tlie  N.  they  are  3-4  M.  distant ,  while  towards  the 
N.W.,  in  the  direction  of  Prato  and  Pistoja,  the  valley  expands  con- 
siderably. The  sudden  transitions  of  temperature  which  frequently 
occur  here  are  trying  to  person  in  delicate  health.  The  pleasantest 
months  are  April ,  May  f  and  the  first  half  of  June ,  September, 
October,  and  November.  The  winter  is  disproportionately  cold, 
the  mean  temperature  of  January  being  about  40®  Fahr. ;  July 
(mean  78® ;  maximum  in  1897,  103®)  and  August  are  very  hot,  and 
colds  are  most  dangerous  at  this  season.  —  A  new  water  system  is 
in  contemplation. 

In  1864,  when  Florence  supplanted  Turin  as  the  capital  of 
Italy,  the  enterprise  of  the  citizens  received  a  powerful  stimulus, 
as  was  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  rapid  extension  of  its  precincts, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  financial  ruin  was  the  price  paid  for 
the  short-lived  honour.  As  early  as  the  15th  cent.  Florence  con- 
tained 90,000  inhab.,  in  1881  it  had  168,915,  and  in  1898  about 
2C0,000.  The  Florentines  have  ever  been  noted  for  the  vigour  of 
their  reasoning  powers  and  for  their  pre-eminence  in  artistic  talent ; 
and  even  at  the  present  day  their  superiority  over  the  Genoese  and 
the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  of  Lombardy  is  apparent  in  their 
manners  and  their  dress. 

HiSTOBT.  According  to  recent  discoveries,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  settlement  on  the  present  site  of  Florence  at  a  very  early  date  (in  the 
so-called  ^Villanova  period').  This  did  not  attain  any  great  importance 
until  about  B.C.  187,  when  the  Roman  Via  Cassia  was  prolonged  to  Arezzo, 
Florentia,  and  Bologna.  In  B.C.  90  Florentia  and  Fsesulee  (Fiesole)  received 
the  Latin  municipal  franchise,  and  a  decade  later,  under  Sulla,  they  be- 
came military  colonies.  The  Roman  Florence  possessed  a  Capitol,  a 
Temple  of  the  Triad  (Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva),  Thermae  foremen  and 
women,  and  an  Amphitheatre. 

Only  the  scantiest  records  of  its  history  during  the  early  middle  ages  are 
to  be  found;  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  until  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  cent.  Florence  remained  the  unimportant  seat  of  an  obscure  family 
of  margraves.  Its  earliest  chronicler  definitely  dates  the  rise  of  its  pros- 
perity from  1125,  in  which  year  Fiesole  was  destroyed  and  its  inhabitants 
transplanted  to  Florence.  But  by  the  beginning  of  the  following  century 
its  success  in  warfare  and  its  great  and  rapidly  growing  commerce  had 
already  transformed  it  into  the  most  important  community  in  central  Italy. 
The  government  of  the  town  was  carried  on  by  the  nobles  (Orandi) 
through  four  (afterwards  six)  consuls,  assisted  by  a  council  of  1(X)  Buon- 
uomini.  From  1207  onwards  the  judicial  functions  were  entrusted  to  the 
Podestd^  a  member  of  some  foreign  community  elected  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  afterwards  increased  to  a  year.  The  Florentines  maintained 
their  pristine  simplicity  and  virtue  longer  than  was  usual  in  Italian  cities. 
The  nobles ,  however ,  lived  in  bitter  feuds  with  each  other ,  and  after 
1215  were  divided  between  the  two  hostile  camps  of  the  Ouelphs  and 
the  Ohibellines,  the  town  generally  supporting  the  cause  of  the  pope 
against  the  imperial  party.  The  most  powerful  families  in  the  town, 
such  as  the  Buondelmonti ,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Guelphs,  in  oppo- 
sition to  whom  the  Uberti  for  a  brief  period  held  the  supremacy 
under  Emperor  Frederick  II.  As  in  consequence  of  these  conflicts  the 
sway  of  the  nobility  proved  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  city ,  the 
people  in  1250  organised  a  kind  of  national  guard  of  their  own,  commMided 
by  a  'Capitano  del  Popolo\  About  the  same  time  (1252)  was  first  coined  the 
golden  Florin^  which  soon  became  a  general  standard  of  value,  and  marks 
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the  leading  position  taken  by  Florence  in  the  commerce  of  Europe.  The 
seven  greater  Arts,  or  guilds,  among  which  the  Wool- weavers ,  Cloth- 
dealers.  Silk-workers,  and  Money-changers  were  the  most  importajit,  soon 
made  tneir  right  to  a  share  in  the  government  unequivocal,  and  in  1282 
the  chief  executive  power  was  entrusted  to  their  Priori,  or  presidents.  The 
nobles  were  held  in  check  by  strict  regulations ,  the  execution  of  which 
was  committed  to  the  Oon/akmiere  dtlla  Qiustitia,  who  after  1300  became 
the  president  of  the  jSV^noria  (or  Priori).  The  party -struggles  now  again 
burst  forth,  under  the  new  names  of  the  White*  and  the  Blacks ;  the  Quelphs 
(Neri)  were  eventually  victorious,  and  many  of  the  Bianchi,  among 
whom  was  the  poet  Dante  Alighieri,  were  banished.  In  the  meantime 
various  attempts  had  been  made  to  secure  peace  and  order  by  appointing 
a  foreign  prince  as  lord  of  the  city.  Walter  of  Brieuney  Duke  of  Athens, 
the  last  of  these  governors,  abolished  the  constitution  by  force  in  1342, 
but  in  the  following  year  he  was  expelled  by  the  people.  The  Ciompl, 
or  lower  classes,  were  now  bent  upon  securing  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  and  a  turbulent  and  lawless  period  ensued,  during  w^hich 
the  power  of  the  wealthy  commercial  family  of  the  McMliei,  who  espoused 
the  popular  side,  gradually  developed  itself  (see  the  QeneiJogy  on  p.  419). 

The  founder  of  the  Medici  dynasty  was  Oiovanni  de^  Medici  (d. 
1429).  His  son  Cosmo  was  overthrown  by  the  Albizzi  in  1433,  but  returned 
after  an  exile  of  one  year ,  and  resumed  the  reins  of  government  with 
almost  princely  magnificence.  He  employed  his  weaJth  liberally  in  the 
advancement  of  art  and  science,  he  was  the  patron  of  Brunelleschi,  Dona- 
tello,  Michelozzo,  Masaccio,  and  Lippi,  and  he  founded  the  Platonic  Aca- 
demy and  the  Medici  Library.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  not 
undeservedly  sum&med  pater  patriae  by  the  Florentines.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Pietro  in  1464,  and  in  1469  by  his  grandson  Lobbnzo,  sumamed 
/{  Magnifico ,  who ,  as  a  statesman ,  poet ,  and  patron  of  art  and  science, 
attained  a  very  high  reputation.  Florence  now  became  the  great  centre  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  object  of  which  was  to  revive  the  poetry,  the  elo- 
quence, and  the  art  and  science  of  antiquity.  Contemporaneously  with  the 
most  eminent  artists  the  brilliant  court  of  the  Medici  was  graced  by  the 
earliest  of  modern  philologists.  The  conspiracy  of  the  Pazti  (141^),  to  w^hich 
Lorenso^s  brother  Oiuliano  fell  a  victim,  did  not  avail  to  undermine  the 
power  of  this  ruler,  but  brought  the  bloody  revenge  of  the  people  on 
his  opponents.  Lorenzo  knew  both  how  to  defend  himself  against  ex- 
ternal dangers  by  prudent  alliances,  and  to  secure  his  position  at  home 
by  lavish  expenditure  and  a  magnificent  style  of  living,  which,  however, 
was  partly  maintained  bv  the  public  treasury.  He  died  at  Careggi  on  April 
8th,  1492,  at  the  age  of  43  years,  an  absolute  prince  in  all  but  the  name. 

After  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  the  Florentine  love  of  liberty,  lai^ely  ex- 
cited by  the  voice  of  the  Dominican  friar  Oirolamo  Savonarola,  rebelled 
against  the  magnificent  rule  of  the  Medici.  Piero,  the  feeble  son  of  Lo- 
renzo, resigned  the  frontier-fortresses  into  the  hands  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  on  his  campaign  against  Kaples,  and,  on  the  king's  departure,  he 
was  expelled,  with  his  brothers  Oiovanni  and  Cfiuliano.  Savonarola's  career 
was  terminated  in  1498  by  his  death  at  the  stake,  but  his  influence  endured. 
The  rejpublic  maintained  its  freedom  under  the  Oonfaloniere  Pietro  Soderini 
till  1612,  but  in  that  year  the  party  oi  the  Medici  regained  the  upper  hand 
and  recalled  the  brothers  Giuliano  and  Oiovanni.  The  former  soon  resigned 
his  authority,  the  latter  became  pope,  and  they  were  followed  by  LoreuMo, 
son  of  Pietro  II.  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Urbino  (d.  1519),  Oiulio,  the  son 
of  the  Giuliano  who  was  murdered  in  1478  (elected  pope  in  lfi23),  and 
Aleesandro,  a  natural  son  of  the  last-named  Lorenzo.  The  family  was 
again  banished  in  1527,  but  Emp.  Charles  Y.,  who  had  married  his  nat- 
ural daughter  to  Alessandro,  attacked  the  town  and  took  it  in  1530  after 
a  sieg^of  eleven  months,  during  which  Michael  Angelo.  as  engineer  on 
the  side  of  the  republic ,  and  the  brave  partisan  Ferruccio  greatly  distin- 
guished themselves.  The  emperor  then  appointed  Alessandro  hereditary 
sovereign  of  Florence.  The  assassination  of  the  latter,  perpetrated  by  his 
own  cousin  Lorenzo,  7th  Jan.,  1537,  did  not  conduce  to  the  re-establiahment 
of  the  republic.    He  was  succeeded  by  Cknimo  /.  (1537-64),  who  entirely 
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suppressed  all  political  liberty  Ib  the  city,  but  to  some  extent  revived  the 
fame  of  the  Medici  by  his  liberal  patronage  of  art  of  every  kind.  (He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Accademia  delle  Belle^Arti.)    Modem  history,  see  p.  377. 

Art  and  Science.  The  proud  position  occupied  by  Florence  in  the 
history  of  art  and  science  was  first  established  by  Dante  Alighieri^  born 
here  in  1265,  author  of  the  ^Divine  Comedy\  and  the  great  founder  of 
the  modem  Italian  language.  In  1302  he  was  banished  with  his  party, 
and  in  1321  died  at  Bavenna.  Giovanni  Boccaccio  ^  the  first  expounder  of 
the  illustrious  Dante,  and  celebrated  for  his  'Decamerone\  which  served 
as  a  model  for  the  'Canterbury  Tales'*  of  Chaucer,  also  lived  at  Florence. 
Florence,  too,  was  the  chief  cradle  of  the  school  of  the  Humanists  (15th 
cent.),  who  aimed  at  a  universal  and  harmonious  development  of  the  per- 
sonal character,  and  whose  contemplative  life  was  far  exalted  above 
every-day  reidities.  This  was  the  home  of  Salutato^  Leonardo  Bruniy  and 
3farsuppini,  the  'Pagan%  whose  firmly  moulded  characters  recall  the  per- 
sonages of  antiquity ;  it  was  here  that  the  sources  of  classic  literature  were 
re-disco^ered  by  Niccolb  de"  Niccoli^  Traversariy  and  other  enthusiastic  col- 
lectors of  books*,  it  was  here  that  the  Platonic  Academy  developed  the 
study  of  the  antique  into  a  species  of  religious  worship,  and  most  of  the 
humanists,  including  Ficino^  PoggiOy  Landini,  and  Pico  delta  Mirandola, 
who  resided  here  for  longer  or  Sorter  periods,  received  encourage- 
ment and  distinction  at  Florence.  Even  after  the  decline  of  'humanism^ 
Florence  continued  to  surpass  the  rest  of  Italy  in  intellectual  culture,  as 
the  names  of  Macchiavelli,   Varchiy  Chticciardiniy  and  Qalileo  testify. 

In  the  development  of  the  Finb  A&ts  Florence  has  played  so  im- 
portant a  part,  that  her  art-history  is  in  many  respects  nearly  coincident 
with  that  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  We  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  our 
prefatory  article  on  the  subject,  and  shall  now  merely  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  those  points  which  more  specially  concern  Florence.  In  the  13th 
cent. ,  when  frequent  changes  of  the  constitution  and  constantly  recur- 
ring dissensions  of  factions  began  to  take  place,  and  when  private  citi- 
zens for  the  first  time  manifested  an  interest  in  public  life,  a  general 
taste  for  art  gradually  sprang  up  at  Florence.  With  characteristic  pride 
the  Florentines  proceeded  to  erect  their  caUiedral,   which  was  begun  by 
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Giovanni  d'Averardo,  1360-1429. 
m.  Ficcarda  Bueri. 


(1.)  Cosimo,  Pater  Patriee,  1389-1464.      (2.)  Lorenzo,  1395-1440. 
m.  ContesHna  de^  BardiyA,  1473.  m.  Ginevra  Cavalcanti; 

progenitors  of  the  later  grand* 
ducal  line. 


(1.)  Fiero,  1416-69.         (2.)  Giovanni,  d.  1463.         (3.)  Carlo  (natural  son), 
m.  Lucrezia  Tomahuoni,  d.  1482.  d.  1492. 
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(1.)  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico.ilUL^-^.    (2.)  G'itt«ano,  1453-78.  whose  i^,)Bianca. 
m.  Clarice  Oreini,  d.  1488.  son    Giulio  (1478-1534)   (4.)  JVannina. 

became    pope   as    Cle-   (5.)  Maria, 
ment  VIL  in  1523. 
•'^ 
(1.)  Piero,  1471-  (2.)  Giovanni  (U16-  (3.)  <?i«Kano,  1479-1516,  iL)  Lucrezia, 
1508.  1521),  who  be-         Due  de  Nemours,^  (b.)  Luisa. 

m.   Al/onsina  came   pope   as         m.Fil^ertao/Sa-  I  {Q.)  Maddalena 

Oreini,  d.  1520.         Leo  X.  in  1513.  vop.  \  (7.)  Coniessina. 

(1.)  Lorenzo,  1492-1619,  Duke  of      (2.)  Clarice.    I     Jppolito  (natural  son), 
Urbino.  m.  Madeleine  de  la  I     d.  1535  as  Cardinal. 

Tour  d'Auvergne,  d.  1519.  | 

(1.)  CafeHna.  Queen  of  France,        (2.)  Aleuandro  (natural  son),  first  Duke 
d.  1589.  of  Florence,  d.  1537. 
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Amol/o  di  Oanibio  (1240-1300),  and  in  the  form  of  their  Palaz  -o  YecehiOf 
the  restlesB  aspect  of  their  political  life  is  distinctly  reflected.  The  la- 
bours of  Cimabue  (1240? -1302?),.  and  particularly  those  of  Giotto  (1276- 
1337)  at  lengtti  entitled  Florence  to  be  regarded  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  Italian  painting  of  the  14th  cent.,  while  the  journeys  undertaken  by 
Giotto  from  Padua  to  Naples  were  the  means  of  rendering  his  style 
predominant  throughout  the  peninsula.  Among  Giotto's  most  distin- 
guished pupils  we  may  mention  Taddeo  and  Agnolo  Oaddi^  Andrea  di 
done  (Orgagnay  or  Oreagna),  who  was  also  noted  as  an  architect  and 
sculptor,  Spinello  Aretino.  and  Giottino.  This  school  flourished  for  nearly 
a  century.  The  year  1401  may  be  accepted  as  the  dawn  of  the  Rbnaissancb 
in  Florence,  for  from  that  year  dates  the  Abraham's  Sacrifice  and  the  com- 
petition for  the  doors  of  the  Baptistery  (p.  442).  In  architecture,  however, 
the  new  spirit  did  not  find  expression  until  three  decades  later.  While 
Brunelleschi  (1379-1446)  had  adhered  to  the  national  traditions  in  his  palatial 
architecture  (Palazzo  Pitti),  he  derived  numerous  suggestions  for  his 
churches  from  a  study  of  the  antique,  particularly  in  the  execution  of 
details.  His  successors  were  Leo  Battista  Alberti  (1406-72),  Michelotto 
(1391-1472),  Benedetto  da  Majano^  and  Cronaea.  Stimulated  by  the  example 
of  the  humanists,  the  artists  of  this  period  aimed  at  versatility,  and  were 
not  content  to  confine  their  labours  to  one  sphere  of  art;  so  that  -we  fre- 
quently hear  of  architects  who  were  at  the  same  time  sculptors,  and 
sculptors  and  goldsmiths  who  were  also  painters.  Among  the  most  distin- 
guished Florentine  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  were  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (1378- 
1455).  Luca  delta  Robbia  (1399-1482),  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  glazed 
relieis  in  terracotta,  and  above  all  Donatello  (1386-1466),  the  greatest  master 
of  the  century,  who  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the  development 
of  Italian  sculpture,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  energetic  life  and  strong  individuality  of  his  figures  are 
such,  that  their  deficiency  in  gracefulness  is  well  nigh  foi^otten.  After 
Donatello's  death,  Andrea  Verrocehio  (1435-88),  noted  also  as  a  painter 
(see  below),  became  the  centre  of  a  large  artistic  circle.  Beside  these  cel- 
ebrated sculptors  there  were  many  of  inferior  reputation,  who  were  fully 
occupied  both  here  and  at  Rome  in  the  execution  of  tombstones. 

The  pioneers  of  painting  in  the  Renaissance  period  were  Paolo  Uceello 
(1397-1475)  and  above  all  Masaecio  (1401-28),  whose  immediate  successors  were 
Filippo  Lipjri,  the  monk  (1412-69),  his  son  FUippino  Lippi  (1457-1604),   and 
Alessandro  Botticelli  (1447-1510).     The  chief  aims  of  the  school  were  to 
master  the  technical  intricacies  of  the  art,  to  invest  each  figure  with 
Deauty,  to  arrange  the  groups  harmoniously,  and  to  cultivate  a  faithful 
portraiture  of  real  life.    The  most  famous  representative  of  the  school 
was  Domenieo  Ghirlandajo  (1449-94),  whose  chief  rivals  were  Cosimo  Rot' 
•^elli  (1439-1507),  Antonio  and  Piero  Pollajuolo  (1443-96?),  and  Andrea  Ver- 
rocehio (14% -88;    see  above).    In  fervency    of  religious  sentiment    Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole  (1387-1456),  by  whom  Benozto  GoszoU  was  afterwards 
influenced  (p.  384) ,  stands  pre-eminent,  as  the  Robbia  stand  among  sculp- 
tors.   The  history  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ^  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti ^   and. 
Raphael^  the  princes  of  Italian  art,  is  not  permanently  associated  with 
Florence,  but  their  residence  in  this  city  exercised  a  material  influence 
on  their  respective  careers.    Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo  may  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  Florence  owing  to  the  completion  of  their  studies  there, 
and  it  was  at  Florence  that  Raphael  supplemented  his  art  education,  and 
shook  off  the  trammels  of  the  Umbrian  school.    About  1506  the  art  history 
of  Florence  attained  its  most  glorious  period.    Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Raphael  were  then   engaged   here    together,   and  with  them  were 
associated  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (1459-1537),  a  master  closely  allied  to  Leonardo, 
Fra  Bartolommeo    (1476-1517),    an  intimate  friend  of  Raphael,   and  the 
talented  colourist  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1487-1531),   while  the  last  two  were 
rivalled  by  Albertitielliy  Frandabigio^  and  Pontormo.    Ridol/o  Ghirlandajo 
follows  the  steps  of  Leonardo  and  Raphael,  at  least  in  his  portraits*,  and 
his  works  are  often  mistaken  for  theirs.   The  union  of  the  greatest  masters 
at  Borne,  effected  by  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  at  length  detracted  from  the 
reputation  of  Florence,   and  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Medici  tended  to 
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check  farther  development.  After  the  middle  ef  the  16th  cent.  Florence 
produced  no  architecture  worthy  of  note;  and  the  proyincea  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  although  cultiyated  with  more  success,  now  proved  destitute 
of  depth  and  independence.  Florence  was  the  chief  headquarters  of  the 
mannerist  imitators  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were 
Giorgio  Vasari^  the  well-known  biographer  of  artists  (1611-74),  Angelo 
Bronzino.  and  Alessandro  Allori.  Among  sculptors  may  be  mentioned  Bwr 
venuio  (fellini  ri50Q-1572),  also  eminent  as  a  goldsmith,  and  Oiovanni  da 
Bologna  (1624-1603),  properly  Jean  BouUonge^  of  Douai,  in  French  Flanders. 
In  the  iTth  cent,  the  principal  Florentine  artists  were  Luigi  Cardi^  sur- 
named  Oigoli^  Cristo/ano  Allori  (1677-1621),  Francesco  Furini  (160446),  and 
the  insipidly  sweet  Carlo  Dolci  (1616-86). 

Florence  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  AmOy  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  right  bank.  On  the  latter, 
to  the  N.  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  and  not  far  from  the  river, 
was  situated  the  Roman  town  of  Florentia,  which  however  was 
extended  at  an  early  period  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Amo.  The  walls  of  the  city,  which  have  recently  been 
almost  entirely  removed,  were  constructed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
cathedral,  between  1285  and  1388.  The  ancient  Gates,  however, 
nearly  all  altered  or  added  to  in  1529,  have  been  spared.  The 
following  are  the  most  interesting:  Porta  alia  Croce  (PL  I,  6), 
erected  in  1284,  with  frescoes  by  Ghirlandajo;  Porta  S.  Qallo 
(PI.  H,  I,  1),  erected  In  1330,  also  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Ghir- 
landajo; Porta  Bomana  (PI.  A,  7),  erected  in  1328  by  Jacopo  Or- 
cagna ;  Porta  8.  Frediano  (PI.  B,  4),  erected  in  1332  by  Andrea 
Pisano  (?);  and  Porta  8.  Miniato  (PI.  F,  8).  The  New  Quabtbbs 
of  the  town  are  at  the  W.  end,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Gascine  (p.  600),  and  containing  the  best  hotels 
and  the  residences  of  most  of  the  visitors,  and  also  to  the  N.  and 
E.  of  the  Porta  S.  Gallo.  The  broad  Viale  encircles  the  town  on 
the  right  bank  under  various  names  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
old  fortifications.  Since  1888  the  narrow  and  dirty  streets  in  the 
Centro,  the  quarter  bounded  by  the  Via  Tomabuoni,  Via  Cerretani, 
Via  Calzajoli,  and  Via  Porta  Rossa,  have  been  gradually  giving  way 
to  wider  and  more  regular  thoroughfares.  The  Ghetto,  or  old  Jewish 
quarter,  is  in  this  part  of  the  city. 

Bbidoes.  The  oldest  of  the  six  bridges  which  connect  the 
banks  of  the  Amo  is  the  Ponte  alle  Orazie  (PI.  E,  F,  6,  7 ;  p.  495), 
or  Bubaconte^  constructed  in  1237,  modernized  and  widened  in 
1874 ;  it  was  the  scene  of  the  union  effected  between  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines  in  1283.  The  Ponte  Vecchio  (PI.  D,  E,  6 ;  p.  484), 
which  is  said  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  Roman  period,  and  was 
finally  rebuilt,  after  its  repeated  demolition,  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  in 
1362,  consists  of  three  arches.  The  Ponte  8,  Trinith  (PI.  D,  5 ; 
p.  482),  was  originally  erected  in  1252,  and  rebuilt  in  1567-70 
by  Bartolommeo  Ammanati.  The  Ponte  alia  Carraja  (PI.  0,  4), 
originally  built  in  1218-20,  destroyed  together  with  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  by  an  inundation  in  1333,  and  restored  in  1337,  was  partly 
rebuilt  in  1559  by  Ammanati  and  restored  and  widened  in  1867. 
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BesideB  these,  two  Iron  Bridges  were  oonstmcted  in  1836-37,  one 
a  Buspension-bridge  near  ihe  Gasolne,  and  the  other  a  massive  glider- 
bridge  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town  (toll  5  c. ,  carriages  42  c). 

The  river  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  broad  and  handsome 
quays,  called  the  Lunoabno,  of  which  the  different  parts  are  the 
Lungamo  Corsini,  Lungamo  Amerigo  Vespucci  (formerly  Nuovo\ 
Lungamo  Soderini,  etc.  The  most  frequented  squares  are  the 
Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  in  the  Centre,  the  Piazza 
della  Signoria  (PI.  E,  5),  and  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  fPl.  E,  F,  4). 
The  busiest  streets  are  the  Via  Tomahuoni  (PI.  D,  4,  5;  p.  480), 
the  Via  Calzajoli  (PI.  E,  5),  the  Via  Cerretani  (PI.  E,  4),  the  Via 
Strozzi  (PI.  E,  4),  and  the  Via  Por  8arUa  Maria  (PL  E,  5).  Many  of 
the  other  streets  also  take  their  names  from  old  families,  the  guilds, 
public  games,  trades,  and  the  like.  The  streets  were  first  paved 
with  tiles  in  1237,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  same  century  with 
stone  slabs  (lastrico).  Numerous  castle -like  houses  of  Dante's 
period  still  exist  in  the  small  streets  between  the  Amo ,  Mercato 
Nuovo,  and  S.  Croce,  and  one  end  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre  is 
recognisable  in  the  Piazza  Peruzzi  (PI .  F,  6). 

a.  Piazsa  deUa  Signoria  and  its  Keighbourhood.  Oalleria 

degli  Uffizi. 

The  *PiAzzA  DBLLA  SiONOBiA  (PL  E,  5,  6),  with  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  and  the  Loggia  del  Lanzi,  once  the  forum  of  the  republic, 
and  the  scene  of  its  popular  assemblies  and  tumults,  is  still  an  im- 
portant centre  of  business  and  pleasure.  Here  also  stood  the  stake 
at  which  Savonarola  and  two  other  Dominican  monks  were  burned 
on  May  23rd,  1498. 

The  *Palazzo  Vecchio  (PL  E,  5,  6),  a  castle-like  building  with 
huge  projecting  battlements,  was  mainly  built  in  1298-1314  by 
Amolfo  di  Cambio  and  completed  (back  buildings)  by  Vasari,  Buon' 
talenti,  and  others  in  1648-93.  The  interior  was  partly  reconstructed 
in  1496.  Down  to  1532  it  was,  under  the  name  of  Palazzo  dei  Priori, 
the  seat  of  the  5i^noWa,  the  government  of  the  republic,  subsequently 
(1640-60)  the  residence  of  Cosimo  I.  (comp.  pp.  471, 485),  and  is  now 
used  as  a  town-hall.  The  slender  tower,  308  ft.  in  height,  commands 
the  neighbouring  streets ;  the  upper  part  dates  from  the  15th  century. 
The  inscription  placed  over  the  door  in  1629  ('Jesus  Christus  Rex 
Florentini  populi  s.  p.  decreto  electus')  was  altered  by  Cosimo  I.  to 
'Rex  regum  et  Domlnus  dominantium\  To  the  left  of  the  entrance 
is  a  tablet  showing  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  of  1860.  From  1604 
down  to  1873  the  famous  statue  of  David  by  Michael  Angelo^  which 
is  now  in  the  Academy  (p.  467),  stood  here.  On  the  right  is  a 
group  of  Hercules  and  Cacus  by  Michael  Angelo*s  rival  Baecio  Bar^ 
dinelli,  who  hoped  to  excel  the  great  master  in  this  work  (p.  Iv). 
The  two  insignificant  statues  by  Bandinelli  and  Rossi  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance  were  used  as  chain-posts. 
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The  outer  Court  wm  renewed  by  Jfiehelotzo  in  the  Renaissance  style 
in  1432.  The  elaborate  decorations  of  the  colnmnni,  the  grotesques  on  tilie 
ceiling ,  and  the  faded  views  of  Austrian  towns  were  added  by  Marco  da 
Faetua  in  1565,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Grand-Duke  Francesco 
to  Johanna  of  Austria.  In  the  centre,  above  a  large  basin  of  porphyry 
(1555),  is  a  *Boy  with  a  fish  as  a  fountain-figure,  by  Verrocehio,  originally 
made  for  a  villa  of  Lorenzo  de^  Medici.  At  the  back  are  Samson  and  a 
Philistine  (a  caricature  of  Michael  Angelo)  by  Rossi.  The  armorial  bearings 
above  the  colonnade  include  those  of  Florence  (lily),  the  People  (cross), 
the  Parte  Guelfa  (eagle),  and  the  Medici  (balls),  and  the  combined  colours 
(red  and  white)  of  Florence  and  Flesole. 

Interior  (guide ,  unnecessary ,  2  fr.).  Entering  by  the  door  on  the  left, 
we  ascend  the  stairs  to  the  Fibst  Floor  and  enter  the  Great  Hall  (8ala 
del  dnqueeento)^  constructed  by  Cronaca  in  1495  for  the  Great  Council, 
created  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici.  It  was  occupied  as  quarters  for 
the  Spanish  troops  in  1512,  and  reconstructed  by  Vasari  in  1567  et  seq.  In 
1569  Cosimo  I.  here  assumed  the  dignity  of  grand-duke,  and  in  1860-69  ^he 
hall  was  used  for  the  sittings  of  the  Italian  Parliament.  In  1603  LeofUtrdo 
da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  were  commissioned  to  decorate  the  hall  with 
frescoes  from  Florentine  history.  Leonardo  executed  a  citrtoon  of  the 
Battle  of  Anghiari  (defeat  of  the  Milanese  in  1440),  and  Michael  Angelo 
designed  his  'Bathing  Soldiers^  (Florentines  surprised  by  the  Pisans  before 
the  battle  of  Cascina,  in  1364).  Both  cartoons  have  perished  (Michael 
Angelo's  torn  up  by  Baccio  Bandinelli  in  1512),  as  well  as  the  Fmall  por- 
tion from  Da  Yinci^s  transferred  in  fresco  to  the  walls  (Battle  for  the 
Standard).  The  hall  is  now  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Vasari  and  others 
representing  scenes  from  the  wars  against  Pisa  and  Siena,  with  tapestry, 
and  with  six  groups  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  by  Rossi.  By  the  end- 
wall  (S.)  is  a  colossal  marble  Statue  of  Savonarola^  by  Passaglia,  1881. 
Opposite  are  portrait-statues  of  the  Medici  by  Baccio  Bandinelli.  —  The  ad- 
joining QuARTiBRB  Lbonb  X.,  now  partly  occupied  by  the  Uf6cio  del  Sindaco, 
is  seldom  accessible.  The  Sala  dt  Leone  X.  is  adorned  with  scenes  from  the 
life  of  that  pope  \  in  the  Salotto  di  Clemente  VII.  is  a  view  of  besieged 
Florence  1  the  Camera  di  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere  contains  i^ortraits  of 
that  Medicean,  of  his  mother  Caterina  Sforra,  of  his  wife  Maria  Salviati, 
and  of  Cosimo  I.,  as  a  boy;  in  the  Camera  di  Cosimo  /.,  that  prince  appears 
surrounded  by  artists;  there  is  a  similar  picture  in  the  Camera  di  Loi'enzo 
il  Magnifico,  The  figures  are  all  by  Vasari;  the  grotesque  designs  by  Pocce^/t*. 

Returning  from  the  Great  Hall  to  the  stairway  and  traversing  a  corridor 
which  pa<^se8  a  fine  marble  doorway  (15th  cent.),  we  enter  the  Sala  dei 
Ddqemto  (custodian  in  the  Ufflzio  del  Sindaco,  fee  50  c),  cow  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Consiglio  Municipale.  The  fine  coffered  ceiling,  from  the 
designs  of  Benedetto  da  Majano^  dates  from  1574;  the  tapestry,  after  Bron- 
zino  and  other  masters,  represents  the  story  of  Joseph.  —  We  next  ascend  to 
the  Second  Floor,  containing  the  Quartierb  di  Eleonora  di  Toledo 
(adm. ,  see  p.  415).  We  first  enter  the  Sala  de'  Gigli  or  dbll^  Orolooio, 
with  its  fine  coffered  ceiling  and  its  ^Frescoes  by  Domenico  Ohirlandajo, 
representing  St.  Zenobius  and  heroes  of  Roman  history,  in  a  fine  archi- 
tectural framework.  The  banners  of  Italian  cities  grouped  around  a  bust 
of  Dante,  were  placed  here  at  the  Dante  festival  in  1866  (comp.  p.  458). 
—  A  very  handsome  door  adorned  with  intarsia  work  (portraits  of  Dante 
and  Petrarch)  by  QiuUano  da  Majano  and  enclosed  in  a  fine  marble  frame- 
work by  Benedetto  da  Majano  now  leads  into  the  Sala  d''Udibnza,  which 
has  a  coffered  ceiling  by  Marco  del  Tasso  and  frescoes  by  Salviati  (story 
of  Camillus).  Then  the  Cappblla  de'  Priori  di  S.  Bernardo,  with  a 
ceiling  painted  in  imitation  of  mosaic  by  Rid.  Ohirlandajo,  and  a  crucifix 
over  the  altar  attributed  to  Oiov.  da  Bologna.  The  next  room  contains 
some  unimportant  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  the  next  a  Holy  Family  by 
Sandro  BotticelU  (early  work)  and  other  paintings.  —  We  traverse  a  number 
of  apartments,  with  unimportant  paintings  by  Vasari  (Apotheosis  of  the 
Medici)  and  grotesque  designs  by  Poccetti,  and  return  through  the  Guar- 
daroba,  with  52  large  maps  drawn  by  Ignazio  Danti  (ca.  1563),  to  the  Sala 
de'  Gigli. 
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At  the  N.  comer  of  the  edifice  is  a  lion  in  bronze,  the  escutcheon 
of  the  town,  a  modem  copy  of  the  original  by  Donatello,  known  as 
n  Marzocco,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  (p.  466). 
To  the  left  is  the  Great  Fountaifiy  with  Neptune  and  Tritons  by  Bar- 
tolommeo  Ammanati  and  four  sea-goddesses  of  the  School  ofQiov,  da 
Bologna^  finished  in  1575.  Adjoining  it  Is  the  ^Equestrian  Statue 
of  Orand'Duke  Cosimo  /.,  in  bronze,  by  Oiovanni  da  Bologna,  1594. 
—  Opposite  the  statue  is  the  Palazzo  Vguccionij  an  edifice  in  the 
florid  Renaissance  style  by  Mariotto  di  Zanobi  Folfi  (ca.  1550),  with 
a  rustica  lower  story  and  coupled  pilasters  between  the  windows. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  piazza  rises  the  Palazzo  Fenzi,  built  by 
Landi  (1871)  in  the  early-Florentine  style,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  many  of  the  newer  edifices.  In  the  S.  angle  of  the  piazza 
rises  the  — 

*Loggia  del  Land  (PI.  E,  5),  originally  called  Loggia  dei  Sig- 
nori,  a  magnificent  open  vaulted  hall  of  the  kind  with  which  it  was 
usual  to  provide  both  the  public  and  private  palaces  of  Florence, 
designed  in  the  present  case  for  solemn  ceremonies  which  it  might 
be  desirable  to  perform  before  the  people.  This  structure  was  pro- 
jected in  1356,  having  perhaps  been  designed  by  Andrea  di  Clone 
(Orcagna)f  but  was  not  erected  till  1376.  Bend  di  Clone  and  81- 
mone  di  Francesco  Talenti  are  said  to  have  been  the  architects.  Bot^ 
the  style  of  the  architecture  and  the  sculptures  (Faith,  Hope,  Char- 
ity, Temperance,  and  Fortitude,  from  designs  by  Agr^lo  Oaddi, 
1383)  exhibit  an  incipient  leaning  to  Renaissance  forms.  The 
present  name  of  the  loggia  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Grand-Duke 
Cosimo  I.,  when  his  German  spearmen  or  dancers'  were  posted  here 
as  guards. 

By  the  Steps  are  two  lions ^  that  on  the  right  is  antique,  the  other 
by  Flaminio  Vacca.  —  Under  the  arches,  to  the  right,  is  the  *Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  a  groap  in  marble  ezecated  by  Oiovanni  da  Bologna  in  1583,  with 
a  life-like  relief  on  the  base  5  on  the  left,  *Perseus  with  the  head  of  the 
Hednsa,  in  bronze,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1553),  who  also  ezecated  the 
statuettes  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  pedestal  (one  of  the  reliefs,  now  in  the  Bar- 
gello,  is  replaced  by  a  cast) ;  behind  it  the  Rape  of  Polyxena,  a  large  group 
in  marble  by  Fedi,  erected  in  1866.  To  the  left  of  the  latter,  *Judith  and 
Holofernes  in  bronze,  by  Donatello  (ca.  1440),  with  the  inscription  'SalutiA 
Publicse  Exemplum",  erected  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Medici  (1495)  but  replaced  there  by  Michael  Angelo's 
David  in  1504.  In  the  centre,  *Menelaas  with  the  body  of  Patroclus  (or 
Ajax  and  Achilles),  an  antique  but  freely  restored  copy  of  the  so-called 
Pasquino  at  Borne,  and  brought  thence  in  1570.  To  the  right  of  it,  Hercules 
slaying  the  centaur  Nessus,  in  marble,  by  Oiov.  da  Bologna.  By  the  wall  at 
the  back  are  five  antique  portrait-statues,  and  a  *Mouming  Woman  ('Ger- 
mania  devicta';  the  so-called  Thusnelda*,  3rd  on  the  left),  in  which  the 
expression  of  grief  in  the  barbaric  but  noble  countenance  is  admirably 
depicted. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Pal.  Vecchio,  next  the  Arno,  lies  the  large 
Palaazo  degliU£azi(Pl.  E,  6),  erected  in  1560-74  by  Vasari,  for  the 
municipal  government.  It  now  contains  the  celebrated  Picture  Qal- 
lery  (p.  425)  ,  the  National  Library  (p.  439),  the  Central  Archives 
of  Tuscany  (p.  440),  and  the  Post  Office.    Beneath  is  the  hand- 
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some  Portico  degli  Uffiti,  the  niclies  of  which  were  adoraed  with 
*Marble  Statues  of  celebrated  Tuscans  in  1842-56.  The  names  of 
the  persons  represented  and  of  the  respective  sculptors  are  engraved 
on  the  bases  (comp.  p.  428).  On  the  side  next  the  Amo  is  a  statue 
of  Coslmo  I.  by  Oiov.  da  Bologna^  with  figures  of  Justice  and  Power 
by  Danti.   Fine  view  hence  over  the  river  to  S.  Miniato. 

Approaching  from  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  we  enter  by  the 
second  door  to  the  left  under  theE.  portico,  and  ascend  by  a  staircase 
of  126  steps  (lift,  60  c.)  to  the  ♦♦Galleria  degli  TJttLzi  (admission 
and  conveyance  of  sticks  and  umbrellas  to  the  Pitti  Palace,  see 
p.  415).  The  gallery  originated  with  the  Medici  collections,  to  which 
numerous  additions  were  made  by  the  Lorraine  family,  and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world,  both  in  extent  and  value.  Those 
who  have  time  for  a  brief  visit  only  should  first  walk  through  the 
corridors,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  their  topography,  and 
then  return  to  the  ♦Tribuna,  the  gem  of  the  whole  gallery.  Permis- 
sion to  copy  and  tickets  of  free  admission  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication, supported  by  the  applicant's  consul  (comp.  p.  415).  Many 
of  the  best  pictures  are  often  removed  from  their  usual  position  for 
the  convenience  of  copyists,  but  their  whereabouts  is  indicated  by  a 
notice  on  the  vacant  space.  A  systematic  re-arrangement  is  con- 
templated.   (Catalogues  at  the  entrance,  3  fr.) 

The  pictures  in  the  Tribuna  (p.  429)  are  the  choicest  in  the 
gallery,  as  their  position  indicates,  and  are  therefore  all  worthy 
of  careful  inspection.  These  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  only 
treasures  of  the  collection.  Thus  the  predelle  and  the  angels  at  the 
sides  of  Fra  Angelico's  frequently  copied  winged  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  angels  (No.  17 ;  p.  436)  are  more  interesting  than  the 
principal  picture  itself.  Among  the  other  Flobbntinb  works  of  the 
15th  cent,  we  may  first  mention  Fra  Filippo  LippVs  Madonna  (1307 ; 
p.  432),  and  four  works  of  Sandro  Botticelli:  a  round  picture  of 
the  Madonna  (1267  bis;  p.  432),  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1286; 
p.  436),  so  much  extolled  by  Yasari,  and,  as  specimens  of  other 
subjects,  his  Venus  (39;  p.  436),  and  his  Calumny  after  Apelles 
(1182;  p.  431).  Filippino  LippVs  Madonna  and  saints  (1268; 
p.  432)  attracts  attention  by  its  size  and  clear  colouring ,  and  his 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1257;  p.  432),  with  its  numerous  figures, 
is  interesting  on  account  of  the  portraits  it  contains.  The  best  of 
the  early  masters  was  Domenico  Ohirlandajo,  whose  beautiful  round 
picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1296 ;  p.  432),  and  the  Ma- 
donna with  saints  (1297 ;  p.  436),  are  remarkable  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  composition  and  the  harmony  of  colouring.  The  full 
importance  of  this  master,  who  excelled  in  narrative  painting,  can 
only  be  perceived,  however,  in  I3ie  domain  of  fresco  -  painting 
(pp.  477,  480,  482).  The  mythological  works  of  Piero  di  Cosimo 
(21,  28,  38,  1312)  betray  a  taste  for  fantastic  subjects,  from  which 
Leonardo  himself  was  not  entirely  free.   Pietro  Perugino,  Raphael's 
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teacher,  Is  here  well  represented  only  by  his  brilliant  portraits 
(1217,  p.  431).  The  portrait  of  Raphael  by'himself  (288;  p.  427)  is 
gennine,  though  dlsflgured  by  retouching.  Other  paintbigs  by  this 
master  form  the  chief  gems  of  the  Tribnna.  A  yery  important  work, 
though  unfinished,  is  Fra  Bartolommeo's  Madonna  enthroned  (1Q65 ; 
p.  432),  with  its  masterly  grouping.  Another  very  effectiye  picture, 
notwithstanding  its  unfinished  condition,  is  Leonardo's  rich  com- 
position of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1252;  p.  432).  The  Visit- 
ation of  Mary  (1259 ;  p.  432),  by  Albertinelli ,  and  Sodoma'a  St. 
Sebastian  (1279 ;  p.  432)  also  rank  among  the  finest  creations  of 
Italian  art.  —  Among  the  works  of  the  other  Italian  Schools  the 
most  notable  are  Mantegna^s  Madonna  among  the  rocks  (1025; 
p.  433),  and  among  the  numerous  Venetian  pictures  Giovanni 
BdlinCs  Madonna  by  the  lake  (631 :  p.  435),  Titian's  Flora  (626; 
p.  436),  two  works  by  Oiorgione  (621,  630 ;  p.  436),  and  a  number 
of  portraits. 

The  collection  is  also  rich  in  works  of  northern  origin,  the 
better  of  which ,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  the  more  studied 
Italian  pictures,  maintain  their  peculiar  charm  owing  to  their 
depth  of  colouring,  and  their  unsophisticated  realism.  Among  the 
works  of  the  Early  Flemish  School,  a  small  Madonna  by  Mem- 
ling  (703 ;  p.  434)  is  specially  attractive.  Among  the  principal 
Qebman  masters,  DOrer,  whose  works  were  highly  prized  in  Italy 
and  much  used  by  Italian  painters  even  before  his  death,  is  repre- 
sented by  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (in  the  Tribuna),  a  portrait  of 
his  father  (766 ;  p.  433) ,  two  heads  of  Apostles  (768,  777 ;  p.  433), 
and  an  unattractive  Madonna  (851 ;  p.  433).  Holbein's  portrait 
of  Richard  Southwell,  dating  from  1537  (No.  t65),  is  an  admirable 
work.  The  Netherlands  Schools  of  the  17th  cent,  are  also  repre- 
sented by  several  excellent  works.  Among  those  by  Rubens  are  a 
small  sketch  of  the  Graces  (842 ;  p.  434),  the  portrait  of  his  first 
wife  (197 ;  p.  430),  his  own  portrait  (228;  p.  427),  and  two  pic- 
tures of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  (140, 147 ;  p.  438).  The 
best  of  Rembrandt's  works  preserved  here  are  the  two  portraits  of  him- 
self (451  ,  452 ;  p.  427).  The  Dutch  genre-painters  have  also  enriched 
the  gallery  with  several  important  and  well-preserved  works,  such 
as  Oer.  Don's  Cake-woman  (926^,  and  the  Schoolmaster  (786),  Fr. 
Mieris"  large  family-portrait  (981),  and  the  Quack  (854),  Q,  Met- 
su's  Lute-player  (918),  and  the  Huntsman  (972),  and  Jan  Steen*s 
Family  feast  (977).  Among  the  portraits  of  the  painters  (p.  427) 
those  by  the  Netherlands  masters  also  occupy  a  high  rank. 

First  Landing  of  the  staircase.  To  the  right,  Bust  of  Hercules 
with  an  oak-wreath. 

SECOND  Landing.  To  the  right,  two  good  portrait-heads.  —  To 
the  left  are  the  — 

Four  Rooms  op  thb  Painters,  with  portraits  of  masters  by  them- 
selves.   We  first  enter  Room  IV  and  begin  with  the  entrance-wall. 
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Boom  IV.  Modern MMters :  *086.  Watts;  588.  Mittait;  716.  Orehard$on; 
600.  Leighton;  721.  Bougtiereau;  531.  Ingres ;  589.  /\(v<<  de  ChavafMes;  718. 
Faniin-Latour  f  694.  ^onna^  —  673.  Canava;  706.  5oZ(«n»*;  696.  Oordigiani. 

—  720.  Bitsehop;  606.  Kroyer;  ♦eia.  Zor»;  683.  Fon  Oehhardi;  722.  ^/ma 
Tacfoma;  717.  Benezur;  618.  Overbeek. 

Room  III:  293.  SalvcOor  Rosa.—62L  Batoni;  262.  2)o?c<.  —  635.  Liotard; 
•540.  Reynolds;  •'442.  Zoffany;  471.  ^n^^e^tra  Kauffmann;  555.  Raphael  Mengs. 

—  On  an  easel:  549.  J/m«.  Z«  £rtm. 

Room  II:  473.  LargiUUre;  216,  217  (?).  Velasquez;  474.  Riaaud;  478. 
Bourguignon.  —  466.  -4.  ra»  der  TTerjf;  451,  452.  Remhrandt;  462.  Sir  -4»- 
^ftony  J/i>r«  (1668).  —  436.  G'eorflr  Penc«,  Portrait  of  a  young  man;  224.  i^ca< 
Cranaeh  (1550) ;  316,  237.  jriM/^r  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  (not  MaUys\ 
Portraits  (inside  No.  237  is  a  beautiful  female  portrait  of  1520,  which  the 
custodian  shows  on  request);  232.  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger;  439.  Albrecht 
BUrer,  copy  of  the  original  (1498)  in  Madrid;  *223.  Van  Dyek;  223.  Rubens; 
238.  Jae.  Jordaens;  433.  Elsheimer;  453.  B.  van  der  Heist.  —  On  an  easel: 
•228.  Rubens. 

Room  I:  368.  Ant.  Carracci;  386.  FamUgianino ;  403.  Guido  Reni;  374. 
Ann.  Carracci.  —  269.  Al.  Allori;  263.  Oris.  Allori;  385.  Faolo  Vero- 
nese; 378.  Tintoretto.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall:  Statue  of  Cardinal  Leo- 
pold de"  Medici.  tonnAer  of  this  collection.  —  384,  334bi8.  Titian;  354. 
School  of  Qiov.  Belliniy  Portrait  of  an  unknown  man  (signature  forged); 
280.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (fresco);  306.  BandineUi;  292.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (not 
by  himself);  •288.  Raphael  (retouched);  289.  Giulio  Romano;  286.  Filippino 
Lippi  (frepco);  291.   Vasari;  282.  Sodoma  (not  his  owti  portrait?). 

Topmost  Landing.  Modem  bronze  statues  of  Mars  and  Silennb 
(the  latter  a  copy  of  an  antique  original) ;  portrait-heads  (to  the 
left,  Demosthenes) ;  to  the  right  of  the  Mars,  head  of  Dionysos  (set 
on  an  armoured  bust  that  does  not  belong  to  it). 

FiBST  Vbstibulb  (Primo  Veitibolo),  Four  pieces  of  tapestry  and 
twelve  busts  of  members  of  the  Medici  family. 

Second  Vbstibulb  (Secondo  Vestibolo).  Ancient  Sculptures :  to 
the  left,  23.  Statue  of  Augustus ;  portrait-busts  of  the  Roman  im- 
perial period ;  pillar  with  trophies  in  relief  bearing  a  head  of  Ju 
piter;  20.  Statue  of  Apollo.  To  the  right,  21.  Statue  of  Hadrian; 
portrait-busts ;  pillar  with  the  head  of  the  deity  of  a  town ;  22.  Statue 
of  Trajan.  In  the  middle,  two  Molossian  Dogs ,  a  Horse,  and  a 
♦Wild  Boar. 

E.  GoBBiDOB  (Corridore  OrUntale),  178  yds.  in  length,  adorned 
with  *Qrotesque  Paintings  by  Bernardino  Poccetti  (1581).   We  turn 

to  the  right  from  the  entrance. 

Ancient  Soulftdrbs  in  Harbls.  In  the  middle,  38.  Hercules  slaying 
Nessus  (almost  entirely  modern);  in  the  left  corner,  admirable  Roman 
portrait-head;  by  the  window,  43.  Julius  Ceesar  (?);  opposite,  39.  Sarco- 
phagus with  representations  from  the  life  of  a  Boman  (from  which  Raphael 
borrowed  the  sacrificial  scene  for  his  tapestry);  to  the  right,  37.  So- 
called  Pompey;  ^48.  Marcus  Agrippa;  52.  Athlete,  copy  of  the  Doryphoros 
of  Polycletus;  49.  Jnlia,  daughter  of  Augustus  (?);  ^59.  Athlete  (wrongly 
restored) ;  to  the  right,  66.  Satyr ;  to  the  left,  75.  Athlete,  a  replica  of  the 
Doryphoros  of  Polycletus;  to  the  right,  74.  Pomona  (head  and  extremities 
restored);  76.  Julia  (?),  daughter  of  Titus;  to  the  left,  *82.  Ariadne;  to 
the  right,  81.  Persephone  (restored  as  Urania);  to  the  left,  80.  Vitellius 
(modem);  85.  Vespasian;  99.  Hercules  (after  Lysippus);  106.  Mercury;  to 
the  rieht,  103.  Vestal  Virgin ;  to  the  left,  121.  Apollo  (head  from  some 
other  figure). 

PiCTDRKS :  8.  School  of  Giotto^  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives ;  15.  P.  Loren- 
zetti  of  Siena,  Madonna  and  angels  (14th cent.);  '-^S.  Simons  Martini  and  Lippo 
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Luea  Signorelli^  Madonna  and  Child,  in  the  background  nude  shepherds; 
81.  Piero  di  CosimOy  Conception  of  the  Virgin  and  6  saints.  [The  drawings 
exhibited  in  frames  on  the  window-wall  here  and  in  the  W.  Corridor  form 
a  continuation  of  the  collections  in  the  three  Booms  of  the  Drawings,  p.  439.] 

(The  E.  corridor  is  adjoined  on  the  left  by  seven  New  Rooms  not 
shown  on  the  plan  at  p.  i^  and  not  yet  opened  to  the  public  when  the 
Handbook  went  to  press.  They  are  destined  to  contain  works  of  the 
Tuscan  School,  including  the  collection  now  at  the  Otpedale  Santa  Maria 
Nuova  (p.  448).] 

South  Connecting  Passage  (Corridore  Meridionale),  with  sim- 
V  liar  decorations  and  contents. 

Antiques :  in  the  middle,  S6.  Seated  figure  of  a  Roman  lady ;  to  the 
left,  128.  Nymph  hunting;  8.  Youth;  138.  Thorn-extractor  (head  restored) ; 
to  the  right,  137.  Round  altar  with  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  Sacrifice 
of  Ipbigeneia  (inscriptions  modern);  141.  Pedestal,  with  reliefs  of  Amo- 
retti  bearing  the  weapons  of  Mars;  143.  Youthful  Minerva;  145.  Venus 
stooping  in  the  bath;  to  the  left,  146.  Nymph  unloosing  her  sandal;  2. 
Statue  of  Mars,  in  black  basalt;  in  the  middle,  35.  Figure  similar  to 
No.  36,  but  with  modem  head. 

West  Cobbidob  (Corridore  Occidentale)^  of  tlie  same  length  as 
tha!t  on  the  E.  Some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  collection  are  often 
brought  to  this  corridor  for  copying,  and  placed  on  easels  along  the 
window-wall. 

The  paintings  on  the  wall  opposite  the  windows  are  generally  of  little 
importance.  Among  the  antique  sculptures  are:  to  the  left,  166.  Statue 
of  Marsyas,  in  red  marble,  said  to  have  been  restored  by  Donatello  ;  to  the 
right,  155.  Marsyas,  in  white  marble;  162.  Nereid  on  a  sea-horse;  to  the 
left,  170.  Hygieia;  168.  Caracalla;  to  the  right,  169.  Discobolus,  after  Myron, 
wrongly  restored:  to  the  left,  W.  Juno;  195.  Leda;  204.  .^sculapius;  209. 
God  of  healing,  from  a  group ;  to  the  right,  208.  Bacchus  and  a  satyr  (all 
by  Michael  Angela^  except  the  antique  torso  of  the  god);  to  the  left,  Z24. 
Apollo;  236.  Ceres  in  mourning  raiment;  in  front,  altar  of  the  Lares  of 
Augustus  (Rome).  At  the  end  of  the  corridor,  385.  Altered  copy  of  the 
Laocoon,  by  Baccio  Bandinelli.  Adjacent,  to  the  left,  *259.  Head  of  Zeus ; 
to  the  right,  260.  Head  of  a  Triton. 

Returning  hence ,  and  passing  through  the  second  door  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance,  we  next  reach  the  octagonal  — 

**Tbibvna  ,  containing  a  magnificent  and  almost  unparalleled 
collection  of  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture  and  modern  paint- 
ing. The  hall  was  constructed  by  Bernardo  Buontalenti ;  the  de- 
corations are  by  Bernardino  Poccetti,  In  the  centre  are  placed  five 
celebrated  marble  sculptures :  *  Satyr  playing  on  the  cymbal 
and  pressing  the  acabellum  or  krupezion  with  his  foot ;  the  admir- 
able head,  the  arms,  and  part  of  the  feet  were  restored  by  Michael 
Angelo  (?).  *Group  of  the  Wrestlers;  the  heads,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  Children  of  Niobe,  do  not  belong  to  the  figures,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  legs  and  arms  is  modem ;  the  right  arm  of 
the  victor  is  erroneously  restored.  *Medici  Venus ,  found  at  Rome 
in  the  16th  cent.,  and  brought  to  Florence  in  1680 ;  the  affectedly 
held  fingers  and  the  inscription  on  the  base  are  modem.  The 
*Orinder,  a  Scythian  whetting  his  knife  to  flay  IkTarsyas,  found  at 
Rome  in  the  16th  century.  The  *Apollino,  or  young  Apollo  (freely 
restored). 
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Paintings:  beside  the  entrance,  to  the  left:  1110.  OratioAlfani 
(an  imitator  of  Raphael),  Holy  Family. 

**1129.  Raphael,  Madonna  and  Child  witk  tke  goldfinch  ('car- 

dellino'),  painted  in  Florence  about  1507,  pieced  together  again 

after  a  fire  iu  1548. 

The  'Madonna  del  CardeBfno%  the  'Madonna  al  Verde'  at  Vienna, 
and  'La  belle  Jardiniere*  in  the  Louvre  form  a  group  nearly  allied   in 

Soint  of  conception.  To  the  earlier  and  simpler  representations  of  the 
[adonna,  in  which  Mary  and  her  Son  alone  appear,  the  child  John  the 
Baptist  has  been  added.  This  not  only  admits  of  the  delineation  of  ad- 
ditional  features  of  child-life,  but  also  makes  possible  the  construction 
of  a  regularly-arranged  group.  The  two  children,  standing  at  the  feet  of 
the  Madonna,  form  a  broad  base  for  the  composition ,  which  tapers  up- 
wards easily  and  naturally  to  the  head  of  the  Virgin.  This  arrangement 
first  found  expression  within  the  realms  of  sculpture,  whence  it  -was 
eagerly  adopted  by  the  Florentine  painters.  —  Springer. 

1127.  Raphael,  The  young  St.  John,  not  by  his  own  hand ;  1125. 
Franeiabigio,  Madonna  del  Pozzo,  bo  called  from  the  well  in  the 
background;  *1123.  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  attributed  to  Raphael, 
Portrait,  once  erroneously  called  the  Fomarina  (comp.  p.  486), 
dated  1512;  1124.  Franc,  Francia,  Portrait  of  Qiovanni  Evange- 
lista  Scappi  (much  retouched).  Over  the  door:  1140.  Rubens, 
Hercules  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  (studio-piece);  ♦1120.  Ra^ 
phael  (?  Florentine),  Female  portrait,  retouched;  1115.  Van Dyek, 
Jean  de  Montfort. 

*1117.  Titian,  Venus  of  Urbino  (probably  the  Duchess  Eleo- 
nora),  painted  for  Francesco  della  Revere,  Duke  of  Urbino,  about 
1537. 

'Not  after  the  model  of  a  Phryne,  nor  yet  with  the  thought  of  real- 
izing anything  more  sublime  than  woman  in  her  fairest  aspect,  did 
Titian  conceive  this  picture.  Nature  as  he  presents  it  here  is  young  and 
lovely,  not  transfigured  into  ineffable  noblesse,  but  conscious  and  trium- 
phant without  loss  of  modesty'.  —  C.  d;  C. 

1119.  Baroccio,  Duke  Francis  Maria  n.  of  Urbino. 

♦*1131.  Raphael,  Pope  Julius  II.,  probably  the  original  (about 
1512) ;  a  better  preserved  replica  in  the  Pitti  Palace  (p.  490). 

*1141.  A,  Durer,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1504),  one  of  the  first 
important  easel-paintings  by  this  master ,  carefully  and  minutely 
flnUhed,  and  in  good  preservation. 

Buth  the  aerial  and  the  linear  perspective  are  faulty,  but  the  tech- 
nical h;>ndling  is  as  perfect  as  in  Diirer^s  latest  and  finest  works.  The 
treatment  and  the  colouring  are  both  in  the  characteristic  style  of  the 
northern  school  of  painting.  The  colours  are  fluent  but  sharply  defined, 
laid  on  at  first  a  tempera  and  then  glazed  with  oil-pigments.  The  tone 
is  extraordinarily  lively  and  clear.  —  This  gem  of  German  art  was  form- 
er] y  in  the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna,  whence  it  came  to  Florence  by 
exchange  in  the  18th  century.  —  Thaudng'^s  ^DUrer^. 

1 122.  Perugino,  Madonna,  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Sebastian 
(1493);  ♦197.  Rulens,  Isabella  Brandt,  his  first  wife;  1114.  Quer- 
cino,  Sibyl  of  Samos ;  1107.  Daniele  da  Volierra,  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents ;  above,  1108.  Titian,  Venus  and  Oupid ;  ♦!  109.  Domeniehino, 
Portrait  of  Cardinal  Agucchia ;  1104.  SpagnoUlto,  St.  Jerome ;  above 
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the  door,  1137.    Quercino,  Endymion.  —  ♦1116.  Titian,  Portrait  of 

Beccadelli,  papal  nuncio  in  Venice  (1662). 

*A  magnificent  likeness,  in  which  the  true  grain  of  what  may  be  called 
Churchman'^s  flesh  is  reproduced  in  a  form  both  clear  and  fair  but  with  the 
slight  tendency  to  droop  which  is  characteristic  in  priests*.  —  C,  A  C. 

**1139.  Michael  Angela ,  Holy  Family,  an  early  work,  painted  on 

the  commission  of  Angelo  Doni,  the  only  easel-work  of  the  master 

in  Italy,  painted  in  tempera  between  1601  and  1606. 

The  Madonna,  a  large-lramed  v.oman,  kneels  on  the  ground  and  leans 
to  one  side,  as  she  hands  the  Infant  over  her  shoulder  to  her  husband, 
who  stands  behind  and  finishes  ofif  the  group.  In  the  hollow  way  of 
the  middle  distance  walks  the  sturdy  little  John  the  Baptist,  who  looks 
merrily  back  at  the  domestic  scene.  Kaked  figures,  which  have  no  ap- 
parent connection  with  the  subject  of  the  picture,  enjiven  the  background, 
in  obedience  to  the  custom  of  the  15th  cent.,  when  the  artist  was  ex- 
pected to  show  his  skill  in  perspective  or  his  mastery  of  the  nude  on  evpry 
opportunity.  —  Springer. 

Above,  L.  Cranach,  1142.  Adam,  1138. Eve;  *1118.  Correggio, 
Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  an  early  work  of  the  master's  Ferrara 
period;  1136.  Bern.  Lumt,  The  daughter  of  Herodias  with  the  head 
of  John  ihe  Baptist;  *1134.  Cvrreggio,  Madonna  worshipping  the 
Child,  graceful  in  pose  and  action ;  over  the  door,  1133.  Ann.  Car- 
racci,  Nymph  and  satyr. 

The  door  to  the  left  (when  approached  from  the  corridor)  leads 
from  the  Tribuna  to  the  three  rooms  of  the  — 

*TuscAN  School.  I.  SAiiOON.   To  the  right,  1175.  Santi  di  TitOy 
Portrait;  3435.  Style  of  Andrea  del  /Sarto,  Portrait;  1240.  Franc, 
Morandini,  The  Graces;  1179.  Sandro  Botticelli,  St.  Augustine; 
1157.  Florentine  School  {jiot  Leon,  da  Vinci),  Head  of  a  youth;  1166. 
Ang.  Brontino,  Portrait  of  a  hoy;  1180.  Crist.  Allori,  Judith;  1161. 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  Nativity  and  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  on  the 
reverse  the  Annunciation,  in  grisaUle;  1163.  Ant.  Pollajuolo,  Con- 
tests of  Hercules  wiih  Antaeus  and  the  Lernsean  hydra;  1169.  Head 
of  Medusa ,  erroneously  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (a  forgery 
to  replace  a  lost  work  of  the  master) ;  *1217.  Pietro  Perugino,  Por- 
trait; 3460.  Piero  delta  Francesco  (?),  Portrait;  1167.  Masaccio  (?), 
Portrait  (fresco);  1166,  1168,  1164.  S.  Botticelli,  Judith,  Death  of 
Holof ernes,  Portrait  of  a  medallist;  1176.  Andrea  del  Sarto ,  Portrait 
of  himself.  —  Opposite,  Lor.  di  Credi,  34.  Portrait,  1163.  Portrait 
of  his  master  Andrea  Verrocchio ;  30.  Piero  Pollajuolo,  Portrait  of 
Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  (p.  105);  ♦1182.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Calumny, 
from  the  description  by  Lucian  of  a  picture  of  Apelles;  Fra  Angel- 
ico,    1178.  Sposalizio,  1184.  Death  of  the  Virgin,  1162.  Birth  of 
John  the  Baptist;  1183.  4wy.  Bronzino,  Portrait  of  Bianca  Cappello 
(p.  482);  1172.  Cigoli,  St.  Francis;  1198.  Pontormo,  Birth  of  John 
the  Baptist.  —  1146.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (?),  Madonna  and  the  child 
John ;  1205.  Oirol,  Oenga,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian ;  1312.  Piero 
di  Cosimo,  Perseus  delivering  Andromeda  (showing  Leon.  daYinci's 
influence);  by  the  door,  1148.  Pontormo,  Leda. 
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II.  Saloon.  To  the  left,  ♦1252.  Ltonardo  da  Vinci,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  (began  about  1495  for  the  monks  of  S.  Donato,  but 
never  flnished) ;  *1279.  Sodoma,  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  reverse  a 
Madonna  with  SS.  Rochns  and  Sigismnnd  (the  picture  was  origin- 
ally the  banner  of  the  Sienese  brotherhood  of  St.  Sebastian) ;  — 
♦1259.  Marioito  AlbtrtineUi,  Visitation,  with  predella :  AdoraUon 
of  the  Child,  and  Presentation  in  the  Temple  (1503) ;  Ridolfo  id 
OhirlandaJOy  1275.  St.  Zenobius,  Bishop  of  Florence ,  resuscitat- 
ing a  dead  child,  and  1277.  Transference  of  the  remains  of  St. 
Zenobius  to  the  cathedral ;  1254.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  St.  James  and 
two  children  in  cowls  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  James  (injured); 
—  1271.  Bronxino,  Christ  in  Hades;  ♦1112.  A.  del  Sarto,  Madonna 
with  SS.  John  the  Evangelist  and  Francis  (1517),  a  masterpiece 
of  fusion  and  transparent  gaiety  of  colour  (C.  &  0.);  PcntormOy 
1267.  Portrait  of  Cosimo  the  Elder  (*pater  patriae'),  after  a  15th 
cent,  painting,  1270.  Duke  Cosimo  I.  de'  Medici;  ♦1266.  Bron- 
zino,  Sculptor;  ^1265.  Fra  BartolommeOj  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.  Anna  praying  to  the  Trinity ,  and  the  tutelary  saints  of 
Florence  near  the  throne  (this  picture,  painted  for  the  council-hall 
of  the  republic,  was  unfinished  at  the  artist's  death  in  1517).  — 
Filippino  Lippi,  1268.  Madonna  with  four  saints  (1485),  1257. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  with  portrait  of  Pier  Francesco  de'  Medici 
(as  the  astronomer  on  the  left ;  1496) ;  1280bis.  Cosimo  Rosselli,  Ma- 
donna with  SS.  Peter  and  James ;  1280.  Oranacciy  Madonna  pre- 
senting her  girdle  to  St.  Thomas,  in  corroboration  of  her  Assump- 
tion. —  In  the  middle,  on  an  easel,  Lor.  di  Credi,  Venus ;  3436. 
Botticelli,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  resembling  the  picture  by  Leon, 
da  Vinci  (executed  in  grisaille;  coloured  in  the  17th  cent.). 

III.  Saloon.  To  the  right,  Lor.  di  Credi,  1160.  Annuncia- 
tion, 1287.  Holy  Family;  ^1307.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Madonna  and 
Child  with  two  angels;  1291.  Luca  Signorelli,  Holy  Family,  aline 
example  of  the  ^grave,  unadorned,  and  manly  style  of  this  painter, 
showing  in  the  most  admirable  manner  his  Leonardo-like  mastery 
of  chiaraoscuro'.  —  1306.  Piero  PoUajuolo,  Prudence;  SandroBoi' 
ticelli,  1289.  Madonna  with  angels ,  1316.  Annunciation  (school- 
piece),  ♦1267bis.  Madonna  with  angels,  the  heads  of  great  charm; 
1299.  School  of  Botticelli,  Strength.  —  1298.  Signorelli,  Predella, 
with  the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  and  Adoration  of  the  Mdgi. 

♦1300.  Piero  della  Francesca,  Portraits  of  Federigo  da  Monte- 
feltro,  Duke  of  Urbino  (d.  1482),  and  his  Duchess,  Battista  Sforza 
(on  the  back  triumphal  processions  in  a  landscape). 

^Keither  (of  the  portraits)  are  agreeable  types,  but  nothing  can  exceed 
the  Leonardesque  precision  of  the  drawing  or  the  softness  and  fusion  of 
the  impa8to\  —  C.  A  C. 

1301.  Piero  PoUajuolo,  SS.  Eustace,  James,  and  Vincent  (1470); 
1288.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (more  probably  Lor.  di  Credif),  Annun- 
ciation ;  above,  1295.  Dom.  Ohirlandajo ,  Adoration  of  the  Ma^ 
(1487);  1315.  Seb.  Mainardi,  SS.  James,  Stephen,  and  Peter.  On 
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an  easel,  *1290.  Fra  Angelico,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  —  We 
retrace  our  steps,  pass  through  the  Tribnna,  and  enter  the  — 

Room  of  Various  Italian  Masters  ('Maestri  diverslltaliani'}. 
On  the  left:  1057.  Fr,  Albani,  Rape  of  Europa;  1165.  Cristof,  Al- 
loriy  Christ  as  a  child  sleeping  on  the  Cross;  1033.  Titian,  The 
Tribute  Money,  a  small  replica  of  the  Dresden  picture ;  Lod.  Maz- 
tolino^  1030.  Nativity,  995.  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  1032.  Holy 
Child,  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  Anna;  *1025.  Mantegna,  Madonna 
in  a  rocky  landscape,  the  background  of  delicate  execution;  1031. 
Caravaggio,  Medusa;  1149.  Allori,  Mary  Magdalen;  1021.  Paolo 
Veronese,  St.  Agnes  kneeling ,  with  two  angels  (sketch).  —  1064. 
Canaletto  (Ant,  Canale),  Palace  of  the  Doges  at  Venice;  *1002. 
Correggio  (youthful  work),  Madonna  and  Child,  with  angels ;  1006. 
Parmigianino,  Holy  Family ;  3417.  Boltraffio,  Youth  crowned  with 
laurel,  in  a  rocky  landscape  by  night;  1044.  Fr,  Albani,  Dancing 
genii;  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  1095,  Marco  Palmezzano^ 
Crucifixion,  with  Mary,  Martha,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  John. 

♦Dutch  Sohool.   On  the  right,  922.  Copy  of  Rembrandt's  Holy 

Family  (after  the  famous  picture  in  the  Louvre) ;  926.  Oerard  Dou, 

Pancake-seller.  —  941.  F.  van  Mieris,  Girl  asleep;  949,  957.  Net- 

,  schery  Sacrifice  to  Venus ;  between  them,  953.  Rachel  Ruysch,  Fruit; 

♦958.  Oerard  Terburg,  Lady  drinking ;  961.  Rachel  Ruysch,  Flowers. 

—  ♦977.  Jan  Steen,  Family  feast ;  985.  Adriaen  van  der  Werff,  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds  (1703) ;  854.  Fram  van  Mieris,  The  charlatan. 

—  882.  Jacob  van  Ruysdael,  Landscape  with  cloudy  sky ;  ^972. 
Metsu,  Lady  and  huntsman;  979.  Attributed  to  Rembrandt  (per- 
haps H,  Seghers?),  Thunderstorm;  981.  F,  van  Mieris,  Portrait  of 
the  painter  and  his  family  (1675),  painted  for  Cosimo  IH. ;  895. 
South  German  School  (not  Luca$  van  Leyden),  Ferdinand  I. ;  899, 
900,  911,  di3,Poelenburg,  Landscapes;  ♦QIS.  Metsu,  Lute-player. 
In  the  middle,  on  an  easel:  ^3449.  J.  van  Huysum,  Flowers. 

Flemish  and  German  Schools.  I.  Saloon.  To  the  right,  812. 
Rubens,  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  landscape  by  J.  Brueghel  (studio 
piece).  On  the  next  wall,  Studio  of  Lucas  Oranach,  845.  Electors 
John  and  Frederick  of  Saxony,  847.  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  838. 
Luther;  846.  0.  David  (not  Suavio'),  Descent  from  the  Cross.  On 
the  exit- wall:  783.  VanDyck  (?),  Madonna;  851.  Diirer,  Madonna 
ri526) ;  ^766.  Durer,  Portrait  of  his  father,  painted  in  the  artist's 
19th  year  (1490;  the  clever  face  and  hands  are  wonderfully  life- 
like) ;  769.  Memling,  Portrait. 

Diirer,  768.  The  Apostle  Philip,  and  777  (farther  on),  St. 
James  the  Great. 

'Both  pictures  were  painted  in  water-colours  upon  linen  in  1516.  The 
heads  are  of  strongly  marked  individuality,  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time 
evident  that  they  are  not  merely  studies  from  life,  but  that  a  due  regard 
has  been  paid  to  the  characters  to  be  represented'.  —  Thausing'*s  ^Dilrer\ 
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♦774.  Claude  Lorrain,  Sea-shore,  with  a  villa,  copied  in  parts 
from  the  Villa  Medici  at  Rome ;  772.  Adam  EUheimer  (not  Poelen- 
burg),  Landscape,  withHagar  comforted  by  the  angel;  778.  Memling, 
St.  Benedict.  Entrance-wall :  842.  Rubens,  The  Graces  (sketch) ; 
786.  0.  Douj  Schoolmaster;  784.  Sir  A,  More  (;i\  Portrait  of 
ZwingU  (?) ;  788.  Amberger,  Portrait  of  0.  Gross ;  795.  Roger  van 
der  Weyden  (f),  Entombment;  793.  Elsheimery  Landscape,  with 
Mercury  accompanying  the  daughters  of  Aglaia  to  the  temple ;  ♦765. 
Holbein  the  Younger,  Richard  Southwell  (1536),  with  a  blended 
expression  of  stolidity  and  slyness;  SOlbis.  Flemish  School,  Portrait. 

In  the  II.  Saloon,  above,  a  series  of  good  pictures  from  the  lives 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  by  Hans  von  Kulmbach,  a  pupil  of  Dtirer. 
To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  730.  Herri  Bles  (Civetta),  Rocky  land- 
scape; opposite  the  windows,  744.  Nic,  Frumenti  (the  German 
MeisterKom),  Triptych  with  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  (1461).  —  Exit 
wall,  758.  Eltheimer,  Landscape,  with  shepherd  playing  on  the 
Pan's  pipes;  761.  Jan  Brueghel,  Landscape,  forming  the  cover  of 
a  green  drawing  of  the  Crucifixion  relieved  with  white  by  A,  Durer 
(1505),  with  a  copy  in  colours  by  J.  Brueghel  (1604) ;  698.  Van  der 
Gfoe8(f),  Madonna ;  ^703.  Memling,  Madonna  and  Child  with  angels, 
remarkable  for  its  chastened  arrangement,  tasteful  shape,  jewel- 
like finish,  and  glow  of  tone  fC,  ^  C);  706.  Tenters  the  Younger,' 
St.  Peter  weeping ;  708.  Oerard  David,  Adoration  of  the  Magi ; 
opposite,  749.  Petrus  Cristus,  Double  portrait. 

Fbbnch  School.  To  the  right,  672.  Orimoux,  Youthful  pil- 
grim; 684.  Bigaud,  Portrait  of  Bossuet;  674.  Largillihre,  Jean 
Baptiste  Rousseau ;  679,  689,  Fabre,  Portraits  of  the  poet  Vittorio 
Alfieri  and  the  Countess  of  Albany  (1794),  with  two  autographs 
by  Alfieri  on  the  back ;  680.  Nic.  Poussin,  Theseus  at  Troezene  j 
N.  PUlement,  681.  Harbour,  686.  Storm.  Exit-wall,  690bis.  Fabre, 
Terreni,  the  painter ;  696.  Orimoux,  Pilgrim ;  695.  Phil,  de  Cham- 
paigne,  Portrait ;  651, 652,  654.  Bourguignon,  Cavalry  engagements. 
Opposite :  *667.  Jehan  Clouet,  Francis  I.  on  horseback ;  668.  Oas- 
pard  Poussin,  Landscape ;  671.  Watteau  (more  probably  Lancret\ 
Garden-scene.  —  Then  to  the  left  in  the  corridor  is  the  — 

Cabinet  op  the  Gems  (closed  on  Sun.),  a  saloon  borne  by  four 
columns  of  oriental  alabaster  and  four  of  verde  antico,  with  six 
cabinets  containing  upwards  of  400  gems  and  precious  stones  (Flor- 
entine workmanship),  once  the  property  of  the  Medici. 

The  Ist,  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  cabinets  each  contain  two  small  columns 
of  Sienese  agate  and  rock  crystal.  In  the  1st  cabinet:  two  reliefs  in  gold 
on  a  ground  of  jasper,  ascribed  to  Oiov.  da  Bologna  (more  probably  by  the 
goldsmith  Miehele  Mattafirri  ?) ;  head  of  Tiberius  in  turquoise.  —  2nd  Cab. : 
fantastic  vase  with  a  Hercules  in  massive  gold  upon  it,  by  Maxzc^firri; 
small  vase  of  emerald:  bas-relief  in  gold'  and  jewels,  representing  the 
Piazza  della  Signoria,  by  Gaspare  Mala;  vessel  in  lapis  lazuli.  —  3rd 
Cab. :  below,  to  the  right,  Venus  and  Cupid,  in  porphyry,  by  Pietro  Maria 
Serbaldi  of  Pescia.  —  5th  Cab. :  crystal  vase,  with  cover  in  enamelled 
gold,  executed  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  with  her  ciphers  and  half-moons  j 
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portrait  of  Grand-Duke  Cosimo  IL,  in  Florentine  mosaic  (1619).  —  6th 
Cal>. :  two  reliefs  in  gold  on  a  gronnd  of  jasper,  like  those  in  Gab.  1 ;  vase  of 
rock-crystal,  ascribed  to  Ben.  Cellini  f  goblet  of  onyx,  with  the  name  of 
Lor.  de**  Medici. — In  the  centre:  ^Casket  of  rock-crystal  with  24  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ,  executed  by  Valeric  BdU  in  1532  for  Pope  Clement  VII. 

In  the  "W.  Corridor,  the  first  door  on  the  left  leads  to  the  — 

♦Vbnbtian  School.  ^  I.  Saloon.  Right :  627.  Dotso  I>o«9t(not 
8eh,  del  Piombo),  Portrait  of  a  warrior ;  573.  Oirol,  Muziano,  Por- 
trait. —  575.  Lor,  Lotto,  Holy  Family  (1534);  592.  8eb,delPiombOy 
Death  of  Adonis  (of  the  master^s  first  Roman  period) ;  579.  School 
of  P.  Veronese  (Batt.  Zelotti  according  to  Morelli),  Annunciation ; 
♦583bl8.  Carpaccio,  Fragment  of  a  large  picture  of  Ihe  Crucifixion  (?) ; 
584bi8.  Cima da ConegfWano,  Madonna;  ♦631.  Oiov.BeUiniy  Madonna 
by  the  lake,  with  saints :  in  this  highly  poetic  composition  ('Sacra 
Conversazione*)  the  painter  appears  as  the  precursor  of  Giorgione 
(comp.  Nos.  621  and  630,  p.  436).  —  Exit-wall,  586.  Moronij 
Portrait  (1563);  648.  Titian,  Portrait  of  Catherine  Comaro  (studio - 
piece);  *1111.  Mantegnoy  Altar-piece  with  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Circumcision,  and  the  Ascension,  one  of  the  master's 
finest  and  most  carefully  executed  works;  571.  Veronese  School 
(Caroto  ?),  Knight  and  squire.  —  593.  Jac.  Bassano,  Mosies  and  the 
burning  bush ;  595.  Jacopo  Bassano,  Family-concert,  with  portraits 
of  the  painter  himself  and  of  his  sons  Francesco  and  Leandro. 

♦♦605,  ^599,  Titian,  Portraits  of  Francesco  Maria  della  Revere 
and  Eleonora  Qonzaga,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Urbino  (1537). 

These  noble  portraits  were  executed  in  1637,  when  the  Duke  was 
appointed  Generalissimo  of  the  League  against  the  Turks.  The  Duke 
has  a  martial  bearing,  the  look  of  the  Duchess  is  stately  but  subdued. 
To  make  the  difference  apparent  between  the  blanched  complexion  of  a 
dame  accustomed  to  luxury  and  ease  and  the  tanned  face  of  a  soldier 
habitually  exposed  to  the  weather,  Titian  skilfully  varied  the  details  of 
technical  execution.  Here  he  is  minute  and  finished ,  there  resolute  and 
broad.  Here  the  tinted  and  throbbing  flesh  is  pitted  against  a  wanulight 
ground,  there  the  sallow  olive  against  a  dark  wall.  —  C.  A  C, 

Above,  601.  Tintoretto,  Portrait  of  Admiral  Venier ;  over  the 

door,  607.  Paris  Bordone,  Portrait  of  a  young  man. 

On  an  easel:   ♦♦626.    Titian,   The  so-called  *Flora',  painted 

probably  before  1520,  and  still  in  Qiorgione's  manner. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  ethereal  Flora  to  shock  the  sensitive  eye. 
The  proportions  and  features  are  of  surprising  loveliness ,  reminding  us 
in  their  purity  of  some  of  the  choicest  antiques.  The  masterly  and  clear 
light  scale  is  attained  by  the  thin  disposal  of  pigments,  the  broad  plane 
of  tinting,  and  the  delicate  shade  of  all  but  imperceptible  half-tones.  — 

C.  A  C. 

II.  Saloon.  Right:  645.  Savoldo,  Transfiguration;  646.  Tinto- 
retio,  Abraham's  Sacrifice.  —  629.  Oiov,  Batt.  Moroni,  Portrait 
of  a  scholar;  614.  Titian,  Giovanni  delleBande  Nere,  painted  from 
a  death-mask;  617.  Tintoretto,  Marriage  at  Oana  of  Galilee  ;  618. 
Copy  of  Titian's  ^Pesaro  Madonna'  (p.  282),  begun  only.  —  642. 
Moroni^  Portrait  of  the  author  Giov.  Ant.  Pantera  (retouched); 
Oiorgione,  ♦622.  Portrait  of  a  Knight  of  Malta  (retouched),  ♦621. 

28  ♦ 
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Moses  when  a  cMld  undergoes  tlie  ordeal  of  fire,  from  a  Rabbinic 
legend  (early  work) ,  630.  Judgment  of  Solomon ;  between  these, 
589.  P.  Veronese,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Justina;  623.  Palma  Vecehio, 
HolyFamUy  with  Mary  Magdalen  (copy?).  —  ♦eSS.  Titian,  Madonna 
and  Child  with  the  youthful  St.  John  and  S.  Antonio  Eremita ; 
this  work,  painted  about  1507,  excels  all  Titian's  preyious  paint- 
ings in  sweetness  of  tone,  freedom  of  modelling,  and  clever  appeal 
to  nature  (C,  ^  C),  583.  Style  of  Oiov,  BeUini,  PietJi  (sketch); 
638.  Tintoretto,  Portrait  of  Sansoyino  the  sculptor.  Entrance-wall: 
609.  Reduced  copy  of  Titian's  'Battle  of  Cadore',  destroyed  in  the 
burning  of  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice  in  1577. 

In  the  adjoining  Cossidob  are  Tarious  portraits  of  modem  artists 
and  some  unimportant  pictures.  The  door  straight  on  leads  to  ihe 
Cabinet  op  Engravings  and  Dbawings  (Director,  Sig.  Nerino 
Ferri).    The  door  on  the  right  leads  to  the  — 

Sala  di  Lorbnzo  Monaco.  To  the  right ,  1296.  Bacchiaeca, 
History  of  St.  Acasius,  altar-predella ;  *39.  8,  BotticeUi,  Birth  of 
Venus. — 17.  Fra  Angelico  da  FitsoU,  Tabernacle  with  a  gold  ground, 
the  Madonna  between  two  saints ,  surrounded  by  twelve  *Angels 
with  musical  instruments,  of  surpassing  charm  (1483);  *1294. 
Fra  Angelico,  Predelle  of  the  preceding,  with  St.  Peter  preaching, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  Martyrdom  of  St  Mark.  —  1297.  Dam, 
Ohirlandajo,  Madonna  and  saints;  *1286.  8.  Botticelli,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  with  portraits  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  his  son  Giovanni, 
and  his  grandson  Giuliano ;  24.  Lorento  di  Credi,  Madonna  adoring 
the  Child;  1305.  Dom.  Veneziano,  Madonna  and  saints.  —  1309. 
Lorenzo  Monaco,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (1413);  1302.  Benozzo 
Oozzoli,  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine,  Pietk  and  saints.  — 1310.  OentUe 
daFahriano,  SS.  Mary  Magdalen,  Nicholas,  John,  and  George  (1425). 

t^AssAOE  TO  THE  PiTTi  Palaoe  (closod  ou  Suu.  and  festivals,  ex- 
cept the  first  section  with  the  engravings). 

(The  visitor  is  recommended  to  pass  over  this  part  of  the  gallery 
at  present,  and  to  visit  it  when  on  his  way  to  the  Pitti  Palace  in  connection 
with  the  other  collections.  Conveyance  of  sticks  or  umbrellas  firom  one 
gallery  to  the  other,  see  p.  415.) 

A  staircase  descends  to  a  long  Oorridor,  hoilt  by  Vasari  in  1564  for 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Francesco  de'  Medici  (p.  423),  which  leads  over 
the  Ponte  Yecchio  to  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  a  walk  of  nearly  10  minutes.  The 
Staiboabb  contains  Italian  and  other  Woodcuts,  beyond  which  la  a  col- 
lection of  Enobavinos  of  the  Italian  school  by  Marc  Antonio  (including 
specimens  of  Mantegna,  in  frames  50,  52,  54,  66,  at  the  first  comer).  —  In 
the  first  section  of  the  corridor  are  engravings  of  Italian  paintings  by 
Marc  Antonio  (frames  76-104;  some  after  Raphael)  and  also  (farther  on)  of 
other  schools  (to  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  section,  Rembrandt  and  his 
school,  in  frames  281-^77).  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  section, 
beyond  the  first  door  (above  the  Ponte  Vecchio),  to  the  right:  Luea  Oior- 
danOy  Triumph  of  GkiLatea.  Farther  on,  beyond  the  ticket-office  for  the 
Pal.  Pltti,  is  a  large  collection  of  portrait*  of  the  Medici  (left).  —  Third 
section,  bevond  the  second  door,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno :  crayon 
sketches  of  Florentine  beauties ;  four  *Portraits  of  ladies  of  the  English 
court  (copies  after  fJir  Peter  Lely''»  originals  at  Hampton  Court);  views 
of  Italian  towns  (17th  cent.)-    Lastly,  to  the  left,  portraits  of  popes  and 
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cardinals }  to  the  right,  celebrated  natives  of  Portugal,  etc.  —  We  now 
ascend  two  iliglits  of  steps,  pass  through  a  narrow  passage  (below,  to  the 
left,  the  Boboli  Garden),  ascend  four  other  short  flights  of  steps,  and  fln- 
«lly  reach  the  copying  room  and  the  entrance  of  the  Pitti  Palace. 

Tbe  second  door  in  the  W.  Corridor  leads  to  the  left  to  two 
rooms  destined  for  works  of  the  Flemish  School  (p.  433 ;  now  closed). 

Cabinet  op  Inscriptions  (Sala  delle  JscriziorU),  The  walls  are 
covered  with  a  number  of  ancient  Qreek  and  Latin  inscriptions, 

most  of  them  from  Rome.  ^ 

The  inscriptions  are  arranged  in  twelve  classes  according  to  their 
subjects  (the  gods  and  their  priests,  the  consuls,  dramas,  military  events, 
private  affairs,  etc.). 

There  are  also  some  fine  Statues  :  in  the  middle,  *262.  Bacchus  and 
a  satyr;  to  the  left,  263.  Mercury;  to  the  right,  266.  Venus  Urania;  by 
the  door,  265.  Venus  Genetriz ;  264.  Draped  female  figure ;  905.  Ghrysip* 
pus;  802.  Cicero  (?);  801.  Greek  portrait-statue;  300.  Demosthenes;  299. 
Mark  Antony  (?) ;  in  front,  good  Roman  portrait-statue,  described  as  Cicero ; 
295,  296.  Greek  heads  of  Gods;  294.  Greek  work  (not  Socrates);  293.  Modern. 
—  Let  into  the  wall :  relief  of  a  wanderer ;  above,  'Fragment  of  a  Greek 
votive  relief  of  the  time  of  Phidias ;  287.  Sophocles  (not  Solon);  282.  Bo- 
man  relief  of  a  warrior;  280-278.  Portraits  (names  wrong) ;  274.  Scipio(?); 
377.  Corbulo ;  348.  Bust  of  a  barbarian,  in  black  marble ;  270.  Marius  (?); 
269.  Jupiter  Ammon ;  adjacent,  to  the  right,  two  misnamed  portraits. 

Cabinet  of  the  Hebmafhsodite.  319.  Roman  portrait ;  308. 
Toong  Apollo,  restored  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  as  Ganymede  ;  in  front, 
torso  of  an  excellent  copy  of  the  Doryphoros  of  Polycletus  (in  ba- 
salt); *347.  Herma  of  a  Hellenistic  poet;  316.  Antinous ;  312. 
Alexandrian  portrait;  314.  Hera;  *315.  Torso  of  a  Satyr;  *318. 
The  celebrated  *Dying  Alexander',  really  a  giant's  head,  these  two 
of  the  Pergamenian  school;  321.  Roman  portrait.  —  Let  into  the 
wall :  14.  Roman  sacrifice ;  16.  Two  fragments  of  an  ornamental 
pillar;  12.  Reliefs  of  a  Roman  procession,  belon^ng,  like  Nos. 
8-11  and  13  (see  below),  to  an  Aja  Pacis,  erected  by  Augustas  at 
Rome  in  B.C.  13-9;  328.  Mask  of  Jupiter  Ammon;  11.  Roman  pro- 
cession;  below,  Maenads  (r.),  Roman  sacrifice  (1.;  a  work  of  the  16th 
cent.);  327.  Relief  with  three  women;  10.  Relief  representing  Earth, 
Air  (1.),  and  Water  (r.) ;  331.  Relief  of  Manads  with  a  buU;  9,  8. 
Roman  procession;  13.  Ornamental  plaque.  —  In  the  centre,  306. 
Hermaphrodite. 

A  door  in  this  cabinet  leads  to  the  — 

Cabinet  of  the  Cameos  (closed  on  Sun.). 

Gases  1st -4th  contain  the  antique  cameos,  5th  and  6th  the  modem; 
7th-iOth  the  ancient  intaglios,  lith  and  i2th  the  modern.  Drawers  beneath 
the  intaglios  contain  casts.  In  the  1st  Casb,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
the  cameo  "So.  3.  (red  numbers),  with  the  Sacrifice  of  Antoninus  Pius,  is 
remarkable  for  its  size;  7.  Cupid  riding  on  a  lion,  with  the  name  of  the 
artist  (Protarchos) ;  9.  Cupid  tormenting  Pysche;  31.  Kereid  on  a  hippo- 
campus. 2m>  Cask:  36.  Judgment  of  Paris;  51.  Zeus  of  Dodona;  63.  Her- 
cules and  Omphale.  3bd  Casb  :  86.  Youthful  Augustus ;  100,  101.  Tiberius. 
4th  Gabb:  148.  Wounded  stag;  156.  Fall  of  Phaethon;  162.  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne.  6th  Casb  (modern)  :  220.  Lud.  Sforza;  221.  Cosimo  de*  Medici  the 
Elder;  222.  Lor.  il  Magnifico;  229.  Bianca  Cappello;  233.  Pope  Clement  VII. 
7th  Casb  (opposite  the  door) :  28.  Apollo ;  *6i.  Hercules  and  Hebe,  with  the 
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name  of  the  artist  Teukros;  72.  Satyr  and  child.  8th  Case:  101.  Mourmng 
Capid-,  145.  Apollo.  9th  Cask:  176.  Bacchante ;  185.  Pluto;  190,  191.  U- 
ander  (?).  10th  Cass  :  chiefly  portrait-heads.  11th  Cass  :  4158.  (black  numbers), 
Sphinx,  the  seal  of  Augustus.  12th  Cask  :  *371.  Head  of  Savonarola  \  373. 
Leo  X.,  etc.  —  The  next  eight  cases  contain  the  collection  bequeathed 
by  Sir  William  Currie  to  the  Ufifizi  in  1863:  5.  Hermaphrodite ;  20.  Dancing 
Satyr*,  46,  50.  Fine  heads;  106.  Ajax  and  Achilles,  etc.  —  By  the  wall 
opposite  the  window :  Face  carved  in  wood,  purporting  to  have  been  copied 
from  a  cast  of  Dante^s  features  taken  after  death.  The  revolving  glass-cases 
contain  goldsmith''s  work. 

Saloon  of  Ba^ccio.  Five  tables  of  Florentine  mosaie.  That 
by  the  entrance- wall,  to  the  right,  has  a  view  of  tlie  old  harbour  of 
Leghorn.  That  in  tiie  centre,  executed  in  1613-18  by  Jaeopo 
Antelli,  from  Ligozzo't  design,  cost  40,000  sequins  or  ducats. 

Right:  159,  °154.  Brontino ^  Portraits  of  Panciatichi  and  his  wife; 
211.  Lombard  School^  Madonna  and  St.  Anna  (copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
Madonna  in  the  Louvre) ;  156.  Sodoma,  £cce  Homo ;  157.  ffonthorstf  Infant 
Jesus  adored  by  angels;  *163.  Stutermans^  Qalileo;  169.  Baroceio^  The 
Virgin  interceding  with  the  Saviour,  below  are  the  members  of  a  chari- 
toble  order  (Madonna  del  Popolo,  1579)  \  763.  Suitemums,  Princess  Claudia 
de'  Medici;  180.  CortUlis  de  Vox  (attributed  to  Rubens)^  Portrait;  186. 
Cktrlo  Bold ,  Magdalen ;  190.  Hont?iorst ,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  191. 
8asso/errato,  Madonna  dei  Dolori;  196.  Van  Bpcky  Margaret  of  Lorraine; 
188.  Andrea  del  Sarto ,  Portrait  (injured)  -,  210.  Velcuque2  (?  probably  a 
studio-piece  after  Rabens),  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  on  horseback;  21b.  School  of 
RubenSy  Bacchanalian  scene ;  212.  Baroccio^  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalen; 220.  SnyderSf  Boar-hunt. 

•Saloon  op  Niobb,  constructed  in  1775,  and  so  named  from 

the  twelve  Roman  *Ooples  of  statues  from  the  far-famed  ancient 

group  of  Niobe  with  her  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters  and  theii 

pedagogue,  who  were  slain  by  Apollo  and  Diana.    In  antiquity  it 

was  a  disputed  point  whether  Scopas  or  Praxiteles  (4th  cent.  B.C.) 

designed  the  group ;  but  modern  research  has  pretty  well  decided 

the  contest  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Eight  of  the  statues  were  found  at  Borne  outside  the  Porta  S.  Paolo 
in  1583  and  placed  by  Cardinal  Ferdinand  de'  Medici  in  his  villa  on  the 
Monte  Pincio,  whence  they  were  transferred  to  Florence  in  1771.  Two  of 
the  statues  (Kos.  250,  247),  though  found  elsewhere,  undoubtedly  belong 
to  the  group.  Two  of  the  youths  are  each  represented  twice.  The  fol- 
lowing have  no  connection  with  the  Niobidse :  251.  Psyche  tormented ;  249. 
Muse  (so-called  Anchyrrhoe);  245.  So-called  Narcissus;  243.  Apollo  CiHitr 
roedns  (restored  as  a  woman);  242.  So-called  Trophos  (nurse). 

This  room  also  contains  two  huge  paintings  by  Rubens :  *140. 
Henry  IV.  at  the  battle  of  Ivry;  ♦liT.  Entry  of  Henry  IV.  into 
Paris.  Both  of  these  are  unfinished,  and  were  painted  for  Queen 
Maria  de'  Medici  in  1627,  as  companion-pieces  to  the  paintings  of 
the  Luxembourg  Palace  (now  in  the  Louvre).  —  On  an  easel :  3438. 
School  of  Sandro  BoUicelUj  Madonna  enthroned,  with  six  saints. 

Saloon  of  thb  Dbsigns  (8ala  dei  Disegni  e  Bozzetti), 
To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  575.  Salvator  Rosa^  Cavalry  engagement; 
613.  Baroccio,  Virgin  at  prayer.  —  Opposite,  554.  Fra  BartolommeOy  Holy 
Family ;  658,  551,  549,  55'J,  548.  Fra  Bartolonmeoy  Fine  original  cartoons  of 
saints;  555,  86.  Lor.  di  Credit  Madonna.  —  The  stands  in  the  middle  bear 
architectural  sketches.  On  the  first  are  designs  by  Oiuliano  da  Sangalto 
(510,  612),  Fra   Giocondo  (613),  Bramante  (516,   616),  Batdassare  Perueti 
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(518),  Ant.   da  Sangallo  the  Younger  (519,  S^O),  and  Jac.    Sansovino  (525). 
On  tbe  second  are  designs  by  Oiov.  da  Udine  (539,  540). 

To  the  left  is  the  Room  op  the  Miniatures  and  Pastels. 

On  tbe  walls:  3363-3368.  Angelo  Bronzino^  Portraits  of  the  Medici; 
3355.  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger,  Portrait.  —  In  the  middle:  3445.  Style  of 
P.  Brueghel  the  Elder^  Peasants  dancing;  3341.  Investiture  of  a  nun  (minia- 
ture of  the  15tb  cent.). 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor,  to  the  left,  are  three  rooms  contain- 
ing *Drawing8  (P'isegni;  others  in  frames  on  the  window-walls  of 

the  W.  and  E.  Corridors).  Catalogue  by  Sig.  Nerino  Ferri,  IV2  ^r» 
This  collection,  founded  by  Cardinal  Leopold  de'  Medici,  and  afterwards 
much  extended,  has  recently  been  admirably  arranged  according  to  schools. 
All  the  drawings  exhibited  to  view  bear  the  names  of  the  masters.  The 
thick  numerals  indicate  the  frames,  the  others  the  single  drawings  within 
the  large  frames.    The  enumeration  begins  in  the  room  at  the  back. 

Boom  1  contains  Tuscan  drawings  (Nos.  1-167).  11,  101.  Fra  Angelico^ 
Madonna;  19.  Drawings  by  Lvca  della  Robbia;  47,  48.  Verrocehio;  60,  51. 
Signorelli;  58-57.  Sandra  Botticelli;  98,  423,  489,  96,  436,  97.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  especially  fine  drawings  by  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo^  Michael  Angelo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  —  Boom  II.  168-289.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  Tuscan  School.  240-248.  Sienese,  249-280.  Umbrian  and 
Boman  Schools:  among  these,  252-255.  Pietro  Perugino;  258.  Drawings  for 
a  fresco  of  Pinturicehio  in  the  library  at  Siena ;  257,  377.  Pinturicchio,  Two 
female  figures ;  260,  497,  529,  530,  505,  263,  538,  266,  534,  535.  -^Drawings  by 
Raphael.  281-287.  School  of  Ferrara:  284,  388.  Portrait  by  Garofalo.  In 
the  middle,  288-340.  Schools  of  Padua,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Venice.  *295. 
Mantegna,  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofemes ;  312, 313.  Titian;  818,  320-822. 
Giorgione.  —  ^oon  III.  341-362.  Lombard  School.  363-377.  School  of  Bologna. 
878-394.  German  School,  with  fine  drawings  by  M.  Schongauer,  A.  Diirer, 
Hans  Baldung  Orien,  and  Hans  Holbein  tfie  Younger.  395-410.  Flemish  and 
Dutch  School.  411.  French  School.  —In  the  W.  Coeridob:  412-442.  Tus- 
can Schools ;  443, 444.  Sienese  School ;  445-454.  Umhrian  and  Boman  Schools ; 
455-461.  Lombard  School.  —  E.  Cobbidob:  462-470.  Venetian  School; 
471-485.  School  of  Bologna;  486,  487.  School  of  Genoa;  488-491.  Neapolitan 
School;  492-498.  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German  Schools,  with  drawings  by 
Rubem  and  Van  Dyck;  499,  500.  Spanish  School;  501-508.  French  School, 
including  specimens  by  Jacques  Callot  and  Claude  Lorrain. 

The  first  floor  of  the  edifice  contains  the  Biblioteca  Karionale 
(admission,  see  p.  415 ;  entrance  by  the  8th  door  from  the  piazza), 
which  has  heen  formed  since  1860  by  the  union  of  the  grand-ducal 
Biblioteca  Palatina  formerly  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  the  still  more 
extensive  Biblioteca  Magliabecchiana.  The  latter,  founded  by  An- 
tonio Magliabecchi ,  a  jeweller  of  Florence,  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  use  of  the  public  since  1747.  The  present  library  contains 
ahout  380,000  vols,  and  8000  MSS.,  comprising  the  most  important 
works  of  the  literature  of  other  nations.  There  are  also  several 
very  rare  impressions:  the  first  printed  Homer  (Florence,  1488); 
Cicero  ad  Familiares  (Venice,  1469) ;  Dante,  hy  Landino  (Florence, 
1481,  in  a  handsome  binding  adorned  with  niellos);  Piero  Medici's 
presentation  copy  of  the  Anthologia  Qraeca  ed.  Lascaris.  Among 
the  other  chief  treasures  are  letters  and  papers  of  Galileo  and  Benv. 
Cellini,  and  Savonarola's  Bible,  with  marginal  notes  by  him.  Every 
facility  is  afforded  for  the  use  of  the  library ;  the  large  catalogue 
in  the  entrance-room  and  the  periodicals  In  the  great  reading-room 
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*re  accessible  to  all.  —  The  staircase  to  the  right  of  the  library 
leads  to  the  Cbntbal  Abchiybs  of  Tijscamt  (^Arckivio  di  Stato ; 
PL  D,  5),  arranged  by  Bonami,  one  of  the  most  Imposing  collections 
of  this  description,  occupying  about  200  rooms  and  including  about 
200,000  single  documents  and  400,000  bound  volumes. 


Between  the  Ufflzi  and  the  Palazzo  Yecchio  the  Yia  deUa  Niuna 
leads  to  the  E.  to  the  Via  de'  Neri,  in  which  is  situated  theXo^^ta 
del  Orano  (PL  E,  6),  erected  by  Giulio  Parigi  in  1619  and  adorned 
with  a  bust  of  Gosimo  II. 

From  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  the  Via  Vacche- 
reccia  leads  to  the  busy  Via  Por  Santa  Maaia  (PL  E,  5),  which 
ends  at  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  In  the  latter,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Lam- 
bertesca,  rises  (left)  the  Torre  dei  Qirolamiy  near  which  is  the  old 
church  of  Santo  Stefano  (PL  E,  5,  6),  where  Boccaccio,  by  desire  of 
the  Signoria,  publicly  explained  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  in  1373. 

The  Borgo  SS.  Apostoli  leads  hence  to  the  W.,  passing  the  Pa- 
lazzo RosseUi  del  Turco  (No.  15),  built  for  the  Borgherini  by  Baccio 
d'Agnolo)  to  the  church  of  Santi  Apostoli  (PL  D,  5),  a  Tuscan- 
Romanesque  basilica  of  the  11th  cent.,  with  an  inscription  (on  the 
facade,  to  the  left)  attributing  its  foundation  to  Charlemagne.  The 
arches  between  the  nave  and  aisles  are  adorned  with  a  fine  border 
in  the  antique  style  and  rest  upon  columns  with  well-executed  com- 
posite capitals.  The  aisles  are  vaulted.  At  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is 
a  *Ciborium  by  Arulrea  della  jBo66ia,  adjoining  which  is  the  mon- 
ument of  Oddo  Altoviti,  by  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano.  The  sculptur- 
ed decoration  of  the  portal  is  also  by  the  latter  artist.  The  right  aisle 
contains  the  tomb  of  Bindo  Altoviti,  by  Ammanati  (1570).  — Farther 
on  are  the  Piazza  8.  Trinith  and  Via  Tomabuoni  (p.  4o0). 

The  Via  Por  S.  Maria  is  also  connected  with  the  Via  Tornabuoni 
by  the  Via  delle  Terme,  at  the  beginning  of  which,  on  the  right, 
stands  the  old  Residence  of  the  Capitani  della  Parte  Ouelfa, 

The  Piazza  S.  Firenze ,  the  Badia ,  and  the  Museo  Nazionale, 
see  pp.  453-458 ;  by  the  Ponte  Vecchio  to  the  Pal.  Pitti,  see  p.  485. 

b.  From  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  and 

thence  to  the  Piazza  d'Azeglio. 

From  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  the  busy  Via  dbi  Calzajoi.1 
(PL  E,  4,  5)  leads  towards  the  N.  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  The 
Via  di  Porta  Rossa ,  the  first  side-street  to  the  left,  leads  to  the 
Mercato  Nuovo  ^  once  the  market  for  silks  and  jewelry,  where 
flowers  and  straw  and  woollen  wares  are  now  sold.  The  market  is 
adorned  with  a  good  copy  of  the  antique  boar  in  bronze  (p.  427), 
by  Pietro  Tacca ;  the  handsome  arcades  are  by  Bern.  Tasso  (1547). 
In  the  niches  are  modern  statues,  of  celebrated  Florentines,  among 
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them  Michele  di  Lando  hy  Ant.  Bortone,  Giov.  Villani  by  Trenta- 
noYO,  and  Fernando  Cennini  by  Mancini.  Farther  on  in  the  same 
street,  to  the  left,  is  the  Palazzo  Davanzati,  a  building  of  the  14th 
cent,  (hence  to  S.  Trinita,  see  p.  479). 

In  the  Via  Galzajoli,  on  the  left,  rises  the  church  of  *0r  San 
Michele  (PI.  E,  5),  so  called  after  the  church  otS.  Michele  in  OrtOy 
"which  originally  occupied  this  site  and  was  replaced  by  a  grain 
market  in  1284.  The  upper  story  of  the  present  building,  dating 
from  1336-1412,  was  also  used  as  a  corn-magazine  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  window-tracery  is  very  beautiful. 
The  external  decoration  of  the  edifice  with  statues  was  undertaken 
by  the  twelve  guilds,  whose  armorial  bearings,  some  by  Luca  della 
Robbiaj  are  placed  above  the  niches. 

On  the  E.  side,  towards  the  Via  Galzajoli,  (r.)  St.  Luke,  by  Oiavanni  da 
Bologna^  1602  (judges  and  notaries ;  comp.  p.  454) ;  *Ghrist  and  St.  Thomas, 
by  Andrea  Vei'rocchio,  1483  (guild  of  the  merchants),  in  a  niche  by  Dona- 
tella ('strikingly  truthful  in  action  and  expression,  though  somewhat  over- 
laden with  drapery');  (1.)  John  the  Baptist,  by  Lor.  Ghiberti,  1414  (guild 
of  the  cloth-dealers);  a  serious  and  powerful  figure.  —  Then,  farther  to 
the  left,  on  the  S.  side,  (r.)  St.  John,  by  Bacdo  da  Monteltmo^  1515  (silk- 
weavers).  Beneath  the  adjacent  canopy  (physicians  and  apothecaries) 
was  formerly  placed  a  Madonna  which  has  been  removed  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  church.  —  On  the  left,  St.  James,  by  Ciuffagni  (furriers); 
St.  Mark,  hy  Donatello^  1413  (joiners;  ' it  would  have  been  impossible' said 
Micbael  Angelo ,  'to  have  rejected  the  Gospel  of  such  a  straightforward 
man  as  this').  —  On  the  W.  facade,  (r.)  St.  Eligius,  by  Nanni  di  Banco 
(farriers);  St.  Stephen,  by  Lorenzo  Qhiberti  (woollen-weavers;  *of  simple 
but  imposing  grace  in  attitude  and  drapery');  (1.)  St.  Matthew,  by  Qhiberti 
and  Michelotto^  1420  (money-changers);  above  the  last,  two  charming  sta- 
tuettes (the  Annunciation)  by  Niccolb  d*Arexzo  (ca.  1400).  —  On  the  N.  side, 
(r.)  St.  George  by  Donatello  (armourers),  a  cast  of  the  original  figure,  now 
in  the  National  Museum  (p.  465);  below,  a  fine  relief  of  St.  George  by  Do- 
natello;  then  four  saints  by  Nanni  di  Banco  (bricklayers,  carpenters,  smiths, 
and  masons);  (1.)  St.  Philip,  by  the  same  (shoemakers);  St.  Peter,  by 
Donatello  (youthful  work),  1406  (butchers). 

In  the  Intekiob  (entrance  on  the  W.  side  in  the  morning),  which  con- 
sists of  a  double  nave,  divided  by  two  pillars,  to  the  right,  tibie  fine  *'High 
Altar  (Canopy)^  a  celebrated  work  ot  Andrea  Orcagna^  in  marble  and  pre- 
cious stones,  with  numerous  reliefs  from  sacred  history,  completed,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription,  in  1859,  and  erected  over  the  miracle-working  image 
of  the  Virgin.  The  best  reliefs  are  the  Annunciation  and  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin  in  front,  and  her  Death  and  Assumption,  on  the  back.  On  the 
altar  is  a  Madonna  by  Bernardo  Daddi  (1346). 

Behind  Or  San  Michele  is  the  Arte  della  Lana,  the  old  Guild 
House  of  the  Wool  Combers,  with  their  emblem  the  lamb. 

Opposite  Or  San  Michele,  on  the  right,  is  the  Oratorio  of  8.  Carlo 

Borromeo  (PI.  E,  5) ,  of  the  14th  cent. ,  originally  dedicated  to 

the  archangel  Michael. 

By  this  church  diverges  the  Via  Tavolini,  continued  by  the  Via  Dante, 
containing  the  house  (No.  2,  left  side)  in  which  Dante  is  said  to  have 
been  born  (Pi.  F,  5).  It  is  marked  with  a  memorial  tablet  bearing  the 
inscription  4n  questa  casa  degli  Alighieri  nacque  il  divino  poeta';  the 
library  with  a  few  memorials  is  open  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.,  tl-3. 
(The  traveller  interested  in  historical  research  should  observe  the  numer- 
ous memorial  tablets  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  recording  important 
events  in  the  annals  of  Florence.) 
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The  broad  street  to  the  left,  formerly  named  the  Yia  degli  Spe- 
ziali,  leads  to  the  busy  Piazza  Vittobio  Emanuele  (PI.  E,  4,  5), 
the  Roman  Capltolium,  named  by  the  Lombards  ^Fornm  Regis'  and 
known  at  a  later  date  as  the  Mercato  Vecehio.  Down  to  1882  this 
was  the  site  of  the  principal  market  for  meat,  vegetables,  and  flfili 
(comp.  p.  475),  and  it  was  much  enlarged  in  1890.  It  now  fonns 
the  focus  of  the  Centro  (p.  421).  The  centre  of  the  piazza  is  occu- 
pied by  a  fine  bronze  Equestrian  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  11. 
(1890),  designed  by  Emilio  Zoechi.  On  the  W.  is  an  imposing  For- 
ticOj  adorned  with  statues  and  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Via 
Strozzi  (p.  480). 

The  Via  Calzajoli  ends  at  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  F,  4), 
in  which,  immediately  to  the  right,  stands  the  Oratory  of  the 
Misericordia  (PI.  F,  4),  belonging  to  the  order  of  brothers  of  char- 
ity founded  in  1326,  who  are  frequently  seen  in  the  streets  garbed 
in  their  black  robes,  with  cowls  covering  the  head  and  leaving  aper- 
tures for  the  eyes  only.  It  contains  a  terracotta  relief  by  Andrta 
delta  Robbia  at  the  altar;  in  a  side-room  on  the  right  are  statues  of 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Sebastian  by  Benedetto  da  Majano. 

To  the  left,  also  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Calzajoli,  is  the  *Bigallo 
(PI.  E,  F,  4),  an  exquisite  little  Gothic  loggia,  built  in  1352-58, 
probably  by  Orcagnaj  for  the  *Capitani  di  S.  Maria  della  Miseri- 
cordia'  for  the  exhibition  of  foundlings  to  the  charitable  public, 
and  afterwards  made  over  to  the  *Capitani  del  BigaUo' ;  it  is  now 
an  orphan-asylum.  Over  the  arcades  (N.)  are  three  small  statues 
(Virgin  and  two  saints)  ttyFilippo  di  Cristoforo  (1413),  a  relief  of  the 
Madonna  by  Alberto  di  Amoldo  (1361),  and  two  almost  obliterated 
frescoes  representing  the  foundation  of  the  brotherhood  (1445"). 
The  upper  part  of  the  loggia  was  restored  by  Castelluzzi  in  1881- 
82.  The  chapel,  now  containing  the  archives  of  the  asylum ,  con- 
tains a  Madonna  and  two  angels,  by  Alberto  di  Arnoldoy  1364.  The 
room  of  the  cashier  is  adorned  with  a  fresco-painting  of  Charity, 
with  a  view  of  Florence,  by  Oiottino  (?),  and  a  triptych  by  Taddeo 
Oaddi  (1333). 

Opposite  the  BigaUo  is  the  *Battistero  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  or  church 
of  8.  Giovanni  Battiata^  originally  (down  to  1128)  the  cathedral  of 
Florence,  an  admirable  octagonal  structure  with  an  octagonal  cupola, 
rising  in  well-proportioned  stories,  defined  by  pilasters  and  embel- 
lished with  rich  variegated  marble  ornamentation  and  handsome 
cornices.  The  building,  which  was  extolled  by  Dante  (*mio  bel 
S.  Giovanni',  Inf.  xix.  17),  and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  Tuscan  -  Romanesque  style,  was  probably  founded  about  1100, 
whUe  the  exterior  was  finished  at  a  later  date.  The  interior  is  at 
present  under  restoration ,  but  accessible.  All  children  bom  in 
Florence  are  baptized  here.  —  The  three  celebrated  **Bronze  Doors 
were  added  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

*!,     S?*®,!^^^^'^  Door,  the  oldest  of  the  three,   on  the  8.  aide,   opposite 
the  Bigallo,  was  completed  by  Andrea  Pisano  in  1336  after  six  years  of 
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labour.  The  reliefs  comprise  scenes  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  allegorical  representations  of  the  eight  cardinal  virtues,  square  panels 
with  tastefully  executed  borders.  The  figures  are  full  of  vigorous  life 
and  simple  charm.  The. bronze  decorations  at  the  sides  are  by  Vittorio  Ohi- 
berti,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  (1452-62)  \  above  is  the  Beheading  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist by  Vine.  Danti^  1571. 

The  Second  Door  (N.)  was  executed  in  1403-24  by  Lorenzo  Ohtberti, 
after  a  competition  in  which  his  designs  were  preferred  to  those  of  Jacopo 
della  Querela,  Niccold  d'*Arezzo,  and  Brunelleschi  (comp.  p.  456).  Dona- 
tello  and  Hichelozzo  were  probably  among  his  assistants  in  making  the 
castings.  The  reliefs  represent  in  28  sections  the  history  of  Christ,  the 
Apostles,  and  Fathers  down  to  St.  Augustine.  They  are  quite  equal  to 
those  of  Andrea  Pisano  in  clearness  of  arrangement,  nobility  of  outline, 
and  tenderness  of  conception,  while  they  surpass  tiiem  in  richness  of  pic- 
turesque life  and  in  the  harmony  and  variety  of  movement  and  expression 
in  the  individual  figures.  The  technical  execution  is  simply  perfect.  The 
figure  of  St.  John  tilie  Evangelist  is  the  grandest  in  the  series.  Above 
the  door,  the  'Preaching  of  St.  John  by  Fr.  Rustici,  1511  (supposed  to  have 
been  designed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci). 

The  *Thisd  Doob,  facing  the  cathedral,  also  executed  by  Lorenzo  Ohi- 
berii  (1425-52),  is  considered  a  marvel  of  art.  It  represents  ten  different 
scenes  from  Scripture  history:  (1.)  1.  Creation  and  Expulsion  from  Para- 
dise^ (r.)  2.  Cain  slaying  his  brother  and  Adam  tilling  the  earth;  3. 
Noah  after  the  Flood,  and  his  intoxication;  4.  Abraham  and  the  angels, 
and  Sacrifice  of  Isaac ;  5.  Esau  and  Jacob ;  6.  Joseph  and  his  brethren ;  7. 
Promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Mt.  Sinai ;  8.  The  Walls  of  Jericho ;  9.  Battle 
against  the  Ammonites ;  10.  The  Queen  of  Sheba.  The  artist  has  here 
wittingly  transgressed  the  limits  of  the  plastic  art  and  produced  what 
may  be  called  a  picture  in  bronze,  but  he  has  notwithstanding  shed  such 
a  flood  of  loveliness  over  his  creation  that  Michael  Angelo  pronounced 
this  door  worthy  of  forming  the  entrance  to  Paradise.  The  beautiful 
bronze  borders  are  also  by  Ohtberti^  who  has  introduced  his  own  portrait 
in  the  central  band  (the  man  with  the  bald  head,  to  the  left,  fourth  from 
the  top).  Over  the  door  the  'Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Andrea  Sansovino^  1502; 
the  angels  by  l^inazzi  (18th  cent.).  The  two  porphyry  columns  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Pisans  (in  1200)  in  recognition  of  the  assistance  rendered 
them  by  the  Florentines  against  Lucca  in  the  expedition  to  Majorca  in 
1117.  The  chain  of  the  harbour  of  Pisa,  carried  off  by  the  Florentines 
in  1362,  was  formerly  suspended  here,  but  has  been  recently  restored  to 
the  Pisans,  and  is  preserved  in  their  Campo  Santo  (p.  388). 

In  the  'Interior  of  the  baptistery,  below,  are  eight  niches,  each  con- 
taining two  columns  of  Oriental  granite  with  gilded  capitals.  Above  is  a 
gallery  with  Corinthian  pilasters  and  double  windows.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement shows  that  its  builder  was  well  acquainted  with  ancient  forms, 
and  seems  to  point  to  an  earlier  building,  of  which  part  of  the  triumphal 
arch  in  the  choir  is  a  relic.  (Local  tradition  affirms  that  a  temple  of  Mars 
originally  occupied  this  site.)  The  dome  (restored  in  1889),  90  ft.  in  diameter, 
afforded  Brunelleschi  a  model  for  that  of  the  cathedral  (p.  444).  The  choir 
niche  is  adorned  with  mosaics  by  Fra  Jacopo  (1225),  and  the  dome  with 
others  by  Andrea  Taji  (d.  1320),  Apollonio  Oreco^  and  others  (restored  by 
Baldovinetti^  1492),  which,  however,  are  not  distinguishable  except  on  very 
bright  days.  The  organ  is  a  work  of  the  celebrated  musician.  Ant.  Sqtictr- 
cialupi  (1476).  On  the  pavement  are  an  early  niello,  with  the  zodiac  and 
inscriptions,  and  mosaics  with  ornaments,  1371.  The  font  is  enriched  with 
Pisan  reliefs  of  1371.  To  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  the  tomb  (frequently 
imitated)  of  Pope  John  XXIII.  (d.  1419),  who  was  deposed  by  the  Council 
of  Constance,  erected  by  Gosimo  de**  Medici  {  the  recumbent  bronze  statue 
by  DonatellOy  the  figure  of  Faith  by  Michelozzo.  On  an  altar  to  the  left  of 
Andrea  Pisano'^s  door  is  a  statue  of  Mary  Magdalen  in  wood,  by  Donatello, 
unpleasantly  realistic  in  effect. 

Opposite  the  N.  side  of  the  Baptistery  is  a  column  of  speckled 
marble  (cipollino),  called  the  Colonna  di  S.  Zanobi,   erected  to 
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commemorate  the  removal  of  the  relics  of  St.  Zenoblus  in  1330. 
—  To  the  W.  of  the  Baptistery  is  the  Pal.  ArciveseoviU  (PI.  E,  ^  or 
palace  of  the  archbishop,  with  a  fine  court  by  G.  A.  Dosio  (1573). 
At  the  back,  towards  the  Piazza  dell'  Olio,  is  the  early  Tuscan  fa^e 
of  the  small  church  of  8,  Salvatore,  —  (From  this  point  through  the 
Borgo  S.  Lorenzo  to  S.  Lorenzo,  see  p.  472.) 

The  ^Cathedral  (PI.  F,  4),  n  Duomo,  or  La  Cattedrale  di  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore^  so  called  from  the  lily  which  figures  in  the  arms 
of  Florence ,  was  erected  in  1294-1462  on  the  site  of  the  earlier 
church  of  St.  Reparata.  The  first  architect  was  Amolfo  di  Canibio, 
who  superintended  the  works  down  to  his  death  in  1300  and  was 
succeeded  by  Giotto  (1334-36)  and  Andrea  PUano  (1336-49).  In 
1357  the  plan  was  expanded,  and  the  nave  with  its  spacious  vault- 
ing  as  well  as  the  choir-apse  were  begun  from  a  design  by  Francesco 
Talenti.  The  exterior  was  also  farther  ornamented  with  marble  in 
harmony  with  the  original  details.  In  1366  a  commission  of  24  ar- 
chitects met  to  decide  the  form  of  the  choir  and  the  dome,  and  their 
plan  (of  1367)  has  since  been  adhered  to.  The  three  apses  were 
completed  in  1407-21.  On  19th  August,  1418,  was  announced  the 
public  competition  for  the  technical  execution  of  the  dome,  of  which 
Yasari  has  given  so  racy  an  account ,  and  in  which  the  genius  of 
Filippo  Brunelleschi  secured  the  victory  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  of 
rivals  and  the  doubts  of  the  cognoscenti.  The  construction  of  the 
cupola  took  fourteen  years  (1420-34).  The  church  was  finally 
consecrated  in  1436,  but  the  lantern  on  the  top  of  the  dome,  also 
designed  by  Brunelleschi,  was  not  completed  till  1462.  The  build- 
ing (larger  than  all  previous  churches  in  Italy,  comp.  p.  846)  is 
556  ft.  in  length  and  342  ft.  (across  the  transepts)  in  breadth ;  the 
dome  is  300  ft.  high,  with  the  lantern  352  ft.  (ascent,  see  p.  446). 
The  nave  and  aisles  are  adjoined,  in  place  of  a  transept,  by  an  oc- 
tagonal domed  space,  with  three  polygonal  apses.  The  unfinished 
old  facade  (comp.  pp.  448,  464)  was  removed  in  1588.  The  present 
facade  was  erected  in  1875-87  from  the  design  of  2>c  Fabris  (models 
by  the  various  competitors  are  shown  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo,  p.  448). 

Two  of  the  modern  bronze  doors  of  the  facade  were  designed  by 
Fcusaglia,  and  a  side-door  by  CassioU.  Above  the  first  door  on  the  S.  side 
is  a  Madonna  of  the  14th  century.  The  decoration  of  the  second  S.  door  is 
by  Piero  <U  Giovanni  Tedeteo  (1398);  the  foliage  with  naked  pntti,  fore- 
shadowing the  Renaissance  spirit,  and  the  Madonna  between  two  angels,  in 
the  lunette,  are  by  Lorenzo  di  Oiovanni  d^Ambrogio  (1^). — The  correspond- 
ing *N.  Door  was  executed  by  Oiovanni  d'^Ambrogio  and  Niecolb  d''Aretto, 
1408.  The  admirable  *Ba8relief  of  the  glorified  Madonna,  over  the  door,  is 
ascribed  to  Ifanni  d^AnUmio  di  Banco  (1414).  On  the  a4joining  pillars  arc 
two  figures  by  DonateUo  (early  works;  1406  and  1408).  The  mosaic  is  by 
Domenico  and  Davide  GhirUmdaJo  (1496). 

The  Interior,  though  somewhat  bare,  is  very  impressive  owing  to  its 
grand  dimensions.  The  gallery  detracts  from  the  effect  of  the  arches.  The 
choir  is  appropriately  placed  under  the  dome. 

On  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  is  a  marble 
statue  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII. ,  attributed  to  Andrea  PUano.  preserved 
from  the  old  fajade}  to  the  right,  above,  an  equestrian  portrait  (in  grisaille) 
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of  John  Hawkswood  (d.  1394),  an  English  soldier-of-fortnne  who  served 
the  Repoblic  in  1392  (^the  first  real  general  of  modem  times^  according 
to  Hallam),  by  Paolo  Uccello;  to  the  left,  portrait  of  the  condottiere  Nic. 
Marrncci  da  Tolentino  (d.  1434),  by  Andrea  del  Castagno.  Over  the  prin- 
cipal portal:  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  mosaic,  by  Oaddo  Oaddi;  at  the 
sides,  frescoes  (angels)  by  8anti  di  Tito,  restored  in  1842.  —  The  designs 
for  the  stained  glass  in  the  three  windows  were  drawn  by  Lor.  Qhiberti; 
the  design  of  the  coloured  mosaic  pavement  is  attributed  to  Baccio  d^Agnolo 
and  Francesco  da  Sanffallo. 

B.IOHT  Aisle.  Monument  of  Filippo  Brunelleschi  (d.  1446),  with  his 
portrait  in  marble,  by  his  pupil  Buggiano.  Monument  of  Giannozzo 
Manetti,  the  statesman  and  sdiolar  (d.  1459),  by  Donatello;  to  the  left 
of  the  latter.  Bust  of  Giotto  by  Benedetto  da  Majano  (1490),  with  a  fine 
inscription  by  Angelo  Poliziano ;  (1.)  on  the  pillar  a  fine  receptacle  for 
holy  water  of  the  14th  century,  (r.)  Monument  of  General  Pietro  Famese 
(over  the  door),  by  Agnolo  Oaddi  and  Pesello  (1396);  farther  on,  Isaiah  (?), 
by  Civffagni.  Bust  of  the  learned  Marsilius  Ficinus,  by  A.  Ferrucci  (1521). 
Adjacent,  over  the  door,  the  monument  of  Antonio  Orso,  Bishop  of  Florence 
(d.  1386),  by  Tino  da  Camaino  of  Siena,  with  the  figure  of  the  deceased  in 
a  sitting  posture.  By  the  pillar  of  the  dome,  towards  the  nave,  St.  Mat- 
thew, a  statue  by  Vineenzo  de*  RosH;  opposite  to  it,  St.  James  the  Elder, 
by  Jacopo  Sansovino  (1513). 

BiOHT  Teansept:  (r.)  St.  Philip,  0-)  St.  James  the  Younger,  by  CHovanni 
dalV  Opera.  Each  of  the  four  side-chapels  is  adorned  with  two  saints,  painted 
al  fresco  by  Bicci  di  Lorenzo  (1427).  The  stained-glass  windows  are  from 
designs  by  A.  Oaddi.  —  Over  the  door  of  the  S.  SiiOBiSTT  (Sagrestia  Vecchia), 
a  relief  (Ascension)  by  Litca  della  Bohbia  (1446).  In  the  sacristy,  St.  Mi- 
chael, a  painting  by  Lor.  di  Oredi  (1523),  and  two  angels  by  Luca  della 
Robbia.  In  this  sacristy  Lorenzo  de"*  Medici  sought  refuge  in  1478,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  to  which  his  brother  Giuliano  fell 
a  victim,  while  attending  mass  in  the  choir. 

In  the  E.  part  of  the  I^ave  (Tribuna  di  8.  Zanobi),  by  the  piers,  statues 
of  (r.)  St.  John,  by  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  and  (1.)  St.  Peter,  by  Baccio 
Bandinelli.  The  chapels  contain  the  statues  of  the  Evangelists,  executed 
for  the  facade  of  the  church  in  1408-16.  S.  side:  1st  Chapel :  St.  Luke,  by 
Nanni  di  Banco;  2nd  Chapel,  'St.  John,  by  Donatello,  an  early  work,  in  a 
bad  light.  In  the  chapels  on  the  N.,  St.  Matthew  by  Ciuffagni;  St.  Mark 
by  Niccold  d*Arezzo.  Below  the  altar  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Zenobius  (in  the 
middle)  is  a  ^Reliquary  containing  the  remains  of  the  saint,  in  bronze, 
by  Lorenzo  Ohiberti  (1440).  The  stained-glass  windows  are  also  from  designs 
by  Qhiberti.  Behind  the  altar,  the  Last  Supper  on  a  golden  ground,  painted 
*a  tempera^  by  Giovanni  Balducci. 

The  octagonal  Choir  occupies  the  space  beneath  the  dome.  Its  marble 
screen,  designed  by  Oiuliano  di  Baccio  cT Agnolo,  and  adorned  with  basreliefs 
of  the  apostles  by  Bandinelli  (with  the  initials  B.  B.  and  date  1555)  and 
his  pupil  Oiovanni  dalV  Opera,  was  erected  to  replace  the  original  wooden 
screen  of  Ghiberti.  Behind  the  high-altar,  an  unfinished  group  (Pietli)  by 
Michael  Angelo  (late  work).  —  The  paintings  in  the  octagonal  dome,  begun 
in  1572  by  Vasari,  and  continued  by  Federigo  Zucchero  (prophets,  etc.), 
diminish  its  impressive  effect.  The  windows  in  the  drum  of  the  dome 
were  executed  by  Bernardo  di  Francesco  from  designs  by  Ohiberti  (Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple),  Donatello  (Coronation  of  the  Virgin),  and  Uccello 
(Adoration  of  the  Magi). 

The  bronze  *Door  of  the  N.  Sagbistt,  originally  entrusted  to  Donatello, 
was  executed  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  aided  by  Maso  di  Bartolommeo  and 
Michelozzo  (1446-67).  In  the  central  panels  are  Evangelists ,  fathers  of  the 
church,  etc.,  surrounded  by  small  portrait-heads.  Above  it,  a  bas-relief  in 
terracotta  (Resurrection)  by  Luca  della  Robbia  (about  1443).  The  intarsia 
work  and  friese  of  children  on  the  cabinets  in  this  sacristy  were  executed 
from  designs  by  Oiuliano  and  Benedetto  da  Majano.  Near  the  door,  to  the 
left,  is  a  fine  marble  fountain. 

Left  Transept.  Statues  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Thomas  by  Andrea 
Ferrucci  (1512)  and  Ftnc  de^  Rossi.    In  the  chapels,  frescoes  by  Bicd  di 
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LormMO.  The  ten  ftained-glaM  windows  are  by  Lor.  OMberti.  In  the  centre 
of  the  tribune  is  a  round  marble  slab  covered  with  wooden  planks,  placed 
here  about  the  year  1450  by  the  celebrated  mathematician  Paolo  Tot- 
caiuUi  of  Florence  for  the  purpose  of  making  solar  observations  through  a 
corresponding  aperture  in  ue  dome.  In  1755  P.  Leonardo  Ximenet  added 
a  graduated  dial  in  order  to  admit  of  more  accurate  observations ,  as  as 
inscription  on  one  of  the  pillars  records. 

Lkvt  Aislb.  By  the  side-door  is  a  'Portrait  of  Dante,  with  a  view  of 
Florence  and  scene  from  ttie  Divine  Comedy,  painted  on  wood  by 
Domenico  di  Michelino  in  1466  by  command  of  the  republic.  Statue  of 
David  by  Ciuffagni  (1434).  Bust  of  the  musician  Antonio  Squarcialupi  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano.  Then  Amolfo,  with  the  design  for  the  cathedral, 
a  medallion  in  high  relief  by  Bartolini  (1843).  *SUtue  of  Poggio  Brac- 
ciolini,  secretary  of  state,  by  DonatMo^  admirably  individualised.  Bust 
of  the  architect  De  Fabrii  (d.  1888  \  p.  444).  On  the  first  piUar,  St.  Zeno- 
bius,  a  picture  by  Orcagna  (covered). 

The  AsoBNT  OF  THB  DoMB  (p.  444)  is  very  interesting,  both  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  an  idea  of  its  construction,  and  for  the  *View  (more 
extensive  than  from  the  Campanile,  see  below).  Entrance  by  a  door  in 
the  ri^t  aisle  (open  7-13  in  summer,  9-13  in  winter;  adm.  60c.)*,  easy 
ascent  of  463  steps  to  the  upper  gallery,  whence  the  adventurous  visitor 
may  clamber  up  a  ladder  of  67  steps  more  to  the  cross  on  the  summit. 

The  ^Campanile,  or  bell-tower ,  begun  by  Oiotto  in  1334-36, 
carried  on  after  his  death  by  Andrta  Puano  and  Franc^  TalertUj 
and  completed  in  1387,  a  sqnare  structure  292  ft.  in  height,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  existing  works  of  the  kind.  It  consists 
of  four  stories,  richly  decorated  with  coloured  marble.  The  *Win- 
dows,  which  Increase  in  size  with  the  different  stories,  are  enriched 
with  beautiful  tracery  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style.  On  the  W.  side  are 
four  statues,  the  first  three  of  which  are  by  DonaUUo  (John  the  Bap- 
tist; *Davld,  the  celebrated  *Zuocone' or  bald-head;  and* Jeremiah), 
and  the  fourth  (Obadiah)  by  his  assistant  Bosbo  (1420).  On  the  £. 
side  are  Habakkuk  and  Abraham's  Offering ,  by  DonaUUo  (the  last 
work  partly  by  Rosso),  and  two  patriarchs  by  Nieeolb  cTAreMxo  (?). 
On  the  N.  and  S.  are  sibyls  and  prophets.  Below  these  figures,  on 
the  sides  of  the  tower,  are  *Ba8-reliefs ;  those  on  the  W.,  S.,  and 
£.  sides  having  been  designed  by  Oiotto ,  and  executed  partly  by 
him  and  partly  by  Andrea  Pisano,  and  those  on  the  N.  designed 
and  executed  by  Luea  della  Rohhia  (1437) :  the  Seven  Cardinal 
Virtues,  the  Seven  Works  of  Mercy,  the  Seven  Beatitudes,  and  the 
Seven  Sacraments.  In  the  lower  series  Is  represented  the  de- 
velopment of  mankind  from  the  Creation  to  the  climax  of  Greek 
science  (•Creation  of  Eve  ,  ♦Adam  and  Eve  at  work ,  Dwellers  in 
tents,  Astronomer,  ♦Rider,  Weaving,  Navigation,  ♦Agriculture, 
etc.) ,  while  the  liberal  arts  are  represented  by  figures  of  Phidias, 
Apelles,  Donatus,  Orpheus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Ptolemy,  Euclid, 
and  a  musician. 

*The  characteristics  of  Power  and  Beauty  occur  more  or  less  in  different 
buildings,  some  in  one  and  some  in  another.  But  all  together,  and  all 
in  their  highest  possible  relative  degrees,  they  exist,  so  far  as  I  know, 
only  in  one  building  in  the  world,  the  Campanile  of  Giotto\  —  Buskin*! 
''Seven  Lampi  of  Arehitecture\ 

The  campanile  is  ascended  by  a  good  staircase  of  414  steps  (fw 
Vrl   fr.).      BeauUful    Vibw    from    the    top,    embracing  the   city,    the 
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valley  in  which  it  lies,  the  neighbouring  heights,  studded  with  villas  and 
richly  cultivated,  and  the  mountains  to  the  N.,  S.,  and  E.  At  the  summit 
are  seen  the  piers  on  which,  according  to  Giotto'*8  plan,  it  was  proposed  to 
raise  a  spire  of  100  ft. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Canonry  (Palazzo  dei 
€anonici)j  erected  in  1827  by  Qaetano  Baccani;  at  the  portal  are 
statues  of  Amolfo  di  Gambio  and  Filippo  Brnnelleschi,  both  by 
Luigi  Pampaloni  (1830).  —  Into  the  wall  of  one  of  the  following 
houses  (No.  29)  is  built  the  Sasso  di  Dante,  a  stone  on  which  the 
great  poet  is  said  to  have  been  wont  to  sit  on  summer  evenings.  — 
Farther  on,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  dell'  Orivolo,  is  the  Palazzo 
Bieeardij  formerly  Ouadagni.  —  In  the  Via  dell'Orivolo,  immedi- 
ately to  the  right,  is  the  handsome  new  NatioTial  Bank  by  Oipolla. 

Opposite  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  situated  the  Opera  del 
Duomo  (PI.  F,  4 ;  No.  24,  entrance  in  the  court).  Here  was  opened 
in  1891  the  ^Cathedral  Museum,  oi  Museo  di  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore, 
containing  chiefly  works  of  art  from  the  cathedral  and  the  baptistery 
(adm.,  see  p.  415).  Lists  of  the  works  of  art  are  supplied  for  the 
use  of  visitors.   Catalogue  ^g  fr* 

Qboxtnd  Floor.  In  the  vestibule,  a  bust  of  Brnnelleschi,  after 
his  death-mask,  by  his  pupil  Buggiano,  Above  the  door  (left),  God 
the  Father  between  two  angels,  a  fine  coloured  relief  in  the  style 
of  Luca  della  Bdbhia  (ca.  1460).  —  The  hall  contains  numerous 
architectural  fragments;  also,  40.  Figure  of  the  Madonna,  by  a 
master  of  the  Pisan  School  (13th  cent.);  51.  (by  the  staircase), 
Etruscan  relief.  —  On  the  staircase  are  reliefs  from  the  choir-screen 
of  the  cathedral,  by  Baccio  Bandinelli  and  Giovanni  dalV  Opera. 

FibstFloob.  In  the  large  hall,  on  the  end-walls  (71  to  the  right, 
and  72  to  the  left),  are  the  *Singing  Qallbbibs  (Cantorie)  from  the 
cathedral,  with  the  celebrated  reliefs  of  children  by  JLuea  della 
Robbia  (1431-40)  and  DonateUo  (begun  in  1433),  taken  down  in  1688 
and  put  together  again,  with  additions,  in  1890.  The  na'ive  charm  of 
childhood  has  probably  never  been  better  expressed  than  in  the  ten 
clearly  and  beautifully  arranged  ^'''Groups  of  singing  and  dancing 
boys  and  girls  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  which  are  equally  attractive 
for  their  truth  and  naturalness  and  for  their  grace  of  movement  and 
form.  The  four  ♦Reliefs  of  dancing  Genii  by  DonateUo  are  full  of 
vigour  and  expression,  but  meant  to  be  seen  from  a  distance.  In 
their  exuberant  vigour,  they  present  a  very  significant  specimen  of 
the  master's  work.  —  Also  on  the  right  end- wall:  108.  Intarsla 
Tablet,  representing  St.  Zenobius  between  two  deacons,  by  Oiuliano 
da  Majano,  —  On  the  left  side-wall :  De  Fdbria^  Model  for  the  facade 
of  the  Cathedral;  77.  Relief  of  the  Madonna,  by  Agostirho  di  Duccio, 
On  the  back-wall  are  two  frames  (87,  88)  with  Byzantine  miniatures 
(Uth  cent.).  —  On  the  right  side-wall:  92,  93.  Christ  and  St.  Re- 
parata,  marble  statuettes  by  Andrea  Pisano ;  94.  Madonna,  a  relief 
by  Portigiani;  95,  96.  Annunciation,  group  by  Niccolb  d^Arezzo,  — 
*97.  Massive  Silver  Altar  from  the  Baptistery,  with  twelve  reliefs 
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from  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  front  was  executed  in 
1366-1402,  while  the  statue  of  the  Baptist  was  added  hy  Micheloxzo 
iul451.  The  four  side-reliefs,  including  the  fine  Birth  of  John,  hy 
Ant.  Pollajuolo,  and  his  Death,  hy  VigfroccWo,  date  from  1477-80. 
On  this  altar,  98.  Silver  Cross  hy  A.  PoUajuolo  and  Betto  di  Franc. 
Beta  (1467-59).  Ahove  la  Barahina^s  cartoon  for  the  mosaic  on  the 
facade  of  the  cathedral.  Farther  on,  106, 106.  Two  side-reliefs  from 
Luca  deUa  Robbiah  cantoria  (p.  447);  100,  101.  Woven  altar-hang- 
ing and  chasuhle,  Venetian  works  of  the  16th  century. 

The  Last  Rook  contams  models  for  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral,  in- 
cluding BrvnelletchC*  model  for  the  lantern  (164).  167.  Plaster  cast  of 
the  reliquary  of  St.  Zenobius  (p.  446).  On  the  back-wall,  131.  Drawing 
(16th  cent.)  of  the  original  facade  of  the  Cathedral,  destroyed  in  15w 
(comp.  p.  444);  128-180,  132-136.  Models  for  the  facade  of  the  Cathedral, 
all  from  the  end  of  ttie  16th  or  beginning  of  the  17th  cent.  ^  numerous 
modem  designs  for  the  present  facade. 

From  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  the  Via  del  Proconsolo  leads  to  the 
Museo  Nazionale  in  the  Bargello  (p.  453),  the  Via  dei  Servi  to  the 
SS.  Annunziata  (p.  463)  and  the  Archseologlcal  Museum  (p.  449), 
the  Via  Bicasoli  to  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  (p.  466)  and 
S.  Marco  (p.  464),  the  Via  de  Martelli  to  the  Pal.  Riccardi  (p.  471), 
the  Borgo  San  Lorenzo  to  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  472),  and,  finally,  the  Via 
de  Cerretani  to  S.  Ma^ia  Novella  (p.  476). 

The  Via  Folco  Portinari,  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Yia  dell' 
Orivolo  (p.  447),  leads  to  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Nuova  (PI.  G,4, 5), 
with  the  large  Spedale  di  8.  Maria  Nnova»  founded  in  1285  hy 
Folco  Portinari,  the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice,  and  the  church  of 
S.  Egidio,  with  a  portico  by  Buontalenti.  Above  the  door  is  a  terra- 
cotta relief  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ,  hy  Bicci  di  Lorenzo 
(1424).  The  facade  is  also  emhellished  with  two  frescoes  of  the 
15th  century.  At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  are  a  Madonna  by  An- 
drea delta  Robbia,  and  a  cihorium  with  a  door  by  Ohiberti.  —  Op- 
posite the  church,  on  the  groundfloor  of  No.  29,  which  once  contained 
Lorenzo  OhibertVs  studio,  is  exhibited  the  small  Picture  Oallery  of 
the  hospital  (adm.,  see  p.  415 ;  key  kept  hy  the  porter,  opposite,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  hospital,  No.  1).  It  is  now  national  property, 
and  will,  it  is  said,  he  transferred  to  the  Uffizi  (comp.  p.  429). 

Vbstibulb:  *A.  Verrocchio^  Madonna  in  relief  (terracotta).  —  Labob 
Room  :  *48-60.  Hugo  van  der  Goes  (d.  1485),  Adoration  of  the  Child,  and 
four  saints ;  on  the  wings,  the  family  of  the  donor,  Tommaso  Portinari, 
agent  of  the  Medici  in  Bruges,  and  saints  \  this  is  the  masterpiece  of  this 
early  Flemish  master.  Opposite,  20.  A.  Orcofftia  (?),  St.  Matthew^  22. 
Raffaellino  del  Oarbo.  Madonna  and  saints,  with  the  donors;  23.  Boi- 
iicelliy  Madonna.  —  II.  Room:  *71.  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Mariotto  Alber- 
tinelH,  Last  Judgment  (damaged;  the  adjoining  copy  shows  the  details);  73. 
AlbertinelM,  Annunciation;  ^.  Sogliani^  Assumption;  64.  Fra  Angelieo  da 
Fietole^  Madonna  and  Child  with  four  saints;  65.  Cosimo Rostellij  Madonna 
and  Christ. 

The  Oasa  dl  Rlcoorl  (PI.  H,  4),  in  the  Via  della  Pergola,  which 
skirts  the  E.  side  of  the  Spedale  S.  Maria  Nuova,  No.  59,  was  once 
occupied  by  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
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From  the  Via  della  Pergola  the  Via  degli  Alfani  leads  to  the  N.W. 
to  the  church  oi  Santa  Maria  degli  Angioli  (PI.  G,  4),  the  cloisters 
of  which  contain  frescoes  hy  Andrea  del  Castagno,  and  to  the  Palazzo 
Oiugni,  built  by  Ammanati  in  1560,  with  a  fine  court. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  Via  della  Pergola,  and  parallel  to  it,  runs 
the  Via  di  Piuti,  in  which  is  situated  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maddalena  de'  Pazzi  (PI.  H,  5).  The  cloisters  in  front  of  it  were 
designed  by  Oiuliano  da  5anjraWo (1479)  ;  the  columns  were  model- 
led after  an  antique  capital  found  at  Fiesole.  In  the  2nd  chapel, 
on  the  left,  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Coaimo  Rosaelli;  the 
richly  decorated  chapel  of  the  high-altar  is  by  C  Ferri ,  the  altar- 
piece  by  Luca  Qiordano.  —  In  the  adjacent  Via  della  Colonna, 
No.  1 ,  is  the  entrance  to  the  chapter-house  bf  the  monastery  be- 
longing to  the  church,  with  a  large  *Fresco  by  Perugino  (Christ  on 
the  Cross  ,  date  about  1500,  the  most  worthy  representation  of  the 
Saviour  by  this  master).  Adm.,  see  p.  415. 

The  Via  di  Pinti  ends  at  the  Porta  a  Pinti  (PI.  I,  4)  just  out- 
side of  which  is  the  Protestant  Cemetery ,  with  the  graves  of  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Browning,  W.S.Landor,  Arthur  Clough,  Theodore  Parker,  etc. 

The  Via  della  Colonna  connects  the  new  Piazza  d'Azeglio 
(PI.  I,  6),  which  is  laid  out  in  promenades,  and  the  Piazza  delV 
Annunziata  (p.  463).  At  No.  31  is  the  exhibition  of  the  Societh  delle 
Belle  Arti  (open  daily,  10-4;  60c.). 

In  the  Palazzo  della  Crocetta  (PI.  H,  4),  Via  della  Colonna  26, 
are  the  ^useo  Archeologico  and  the  Collection  of  Tapestry 
(director,  Cav.  Milani;  adm.,  p.  416).  Most  of  the  objects  have 
explanatory  labels.  Catalogue  for  the  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  muse- 
ums in  preparation. 

On  the  Obodnd  Floob  is  the  Etruscan  Topographical  Museum,  formed 
in  1897.  —  Rooms  I-Ill.  Tombs  opVetdlonia,  the  present  Colonna {S-Qth  cent. 
■B.  G.)-  —  Boom  1,  entrance-wall :  toml>  containing  a  skeleton  \  above,  a 
plan  ofVetulonia.  Also  relics  of  fire-tombs,  cinerary  urns  (window-wall), 
urns  in  the  form  of  huts  (in  the  middle),  and  slabs  for  roofing  the  tombs 
(left  wall).  —  Room  2  contains  remains  from  circular  graves  (7-6th  cent.). 
In  the  middle,  by  the  window,  are  remains  of  a  bronze  receptacle  for 
the  bones,  with  silver  reliefs  (model  by  the  window-wall)-,  bronze  ship 
(object  unknown).  To  the  right  of  the  window  is  a  silver  beaker,  of 
Oriental  manufacture;  vessels  of  various  kinds,  fragments  of  silver  orna- 
ments. Rear-wall:  silver  cup,  ornaments  for  horses,  Greek  weapons. 
Entrance-wall,  to  the  left,  bronze  articles^  to  the  right,  beautiful  gold 
bracelets  in  filigree  work  (also  from  the  East),  amber  chain.  —  Room  3. 
Articles  from  tumuli  (7-6th  cent.).  To  the  right,  primitive  statues  in  soft 
sandstone,  copies  of  embossed  bronze  figures.  In  the  middle,  a  large 
roof-stone.  Opposite  the  window,  remains  of  beautiful  gold  ornaments 
(imported). 

Room  IV.  VoLsiNii  iOrvieto  and  Bolsena^  to  which  the  community 
was  transferred  after  the  destruction  of  the  mother-town  in  B.C.  280).  In 
the  middle,  stele  with  inscription.  The  cabinets  by  the  rear-wall  hold 
the  contents  of  three  graves :  to  the  right,  large  bronze  urn ;  in  the  middle, 
remains  of  an  ivory  casket,  vase  with  the  feats  of  Theseus  by  the  Athen- 
ian painter  Kachrylion^  the  oldest  prize  amphora  but  one  (Athena  and 
youth  with  fillet) ;  to  the  left ,  bronze  armour.  —  To  the  right  of  the 
window,  mould  for  acioteria  (adjacent  a  plaster- cast). 

Babdbkeb.  Italy  I.    iith  Edit.  29 
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Boom  y.  CoBTONA  AND  Abszzo.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  vases 
from  Cortona.  —  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  fragments  of  red-glaied 
pottery  (Aretine  yases);  two  perfect  vases  and  two  moulds  in  the  glass 
case  in  front  of  Uie  window  (dance  and  banquet).  —  In  the  middle,  ob- 
jects found  in  a  necropolis  of  unknown  name  (terracotta  candelabrum;  old 
coin  of  Volterra).  —  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  four  bronze  candelabra. 

Boom  VI.  Clusiok  (Chitui).  To  the  left  and  right  of  the  window, 
cinerary  urns  with  portrait-like  heads.  To  the  left  are  two  very  realistic 
statuettes  of  women.  —  The  glass-case  in  front  of  the  window  contains 
death-masks  of  clay  and  bronze.  —  Bear-wall :  two  large  urns,  one  witt 
a  man  and  woman,  the  other  with  a  man  and  a  winged  Parca;  between, 
chair  with  urn  and  table  of  bronze,  vases,   etc.,   from  a  warrior''s  tomb. 

Boom  VII.  Vases  fbom  Cldsidm.  The  vases  of  black  clay  (bucchero) 
are  of  native  manufacture  (comp.  the  Boom  of  the  Bucchero  Vases  on 
the  Ist  floor);  those  with  painted  figures  are  mostly  importations  from 
Greece.  —  We  return  to  B.  V  and  pass  thence  to  the  left  into  — 

Boom  VIII.  Luna  (Luni),  By  the  side-wall,  remains  of  three  temple 
pediments  in  terracotta  (to  the  right  and  in  the  centre,  groups  of  gods; 
to  the  left.  Destruction  of  the  Niobidee),  of  the  2nd  century. 

Boom  IX.  Falebii  (Civith  Ccutellana).  To  the  right,  archaic  vases 
and  bronzes  down  to  the  5th  cent.  B.C.;  to  the  left,  of  the  4th  and 
3rd  cent.  B.C.  —  The  corridor  leads  to  the  left  to  — 

Boom  X.  Tdscania  (Toscanella).  Sarcophagus-figures.  By  the  en- 
trance :  tomb-statue  of  a  woman. 

Boom  XI.    ViSENTiA.    Vases  and  bronzes. 

Boom  XII.  Telamon.  Opposite  the  entrance,  remains  of  a  pediment 
of  terracotta  (Amphiaraus  and  Adrastus).  In  the  middle,  good  replica  of 
an  archaic  statuette  of  Artemis  at  Naples  (cast  to  the  left).  —  We  return 
through  B.  IX  to  — 

Boom  XIII.  Tabqoinii  (Cometo).  By  the  walls,  slabs  with  reliefs 
resembling  metal-work.  —  In  the  middle,  sarcophagus,  with  banquets  on 
the  sides  and  genii  on  the  ends. 

Boom  XIV.  VuLGi.  In  the  middle,  sculptures  from  the  tombs  of 
Vulci.  —  Left  end:  remains  of  a  terracotta  pediment,  with  a  relief  of 
Dionysus  and  Ariadne  (comp.  the  urn  to  the  left).  —  In  the  wall-cases: 
remains  from  other  necropoles  in  the  district  of  Vulci.  —  We  now  pass 
through  the  small  court  into  the  large  court. 

Boom  XV.  F1.0BENTXA.  Belies  of  the  Boman  Florence  (from  temples, 
.thermae,  streets,  and  gates). 

Boom  XVI  (opposite  XIV)  has  other  remains  of  the  thermse  of  Florence. 

Boom  XVII.  FLOBENTiA-FiBSDi.A.  Cinerary  urns,  cippi,  and  steles 
from  the  earliest  days  of  Florence  (Italic)  and  Fiesole  (Etruscan). 

On  the  FiBST  Floob  to  the  left  is  the  Egyptian  Collection,  to  the  rigbt 
the  older  portion  of  the  Etruscan  Collection. 

Egyptian  Museum  (old  catalogue  for  general  use,  by  SehiapareUi^  in 
the  second  hall).  I.  Hall  of  the  Gods.  At  the  door,  Small  ensigns,  used 
in  battle;  small  votive  pyramid  (15th  cent.  B.C.).  —  1st  Case  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance:  Mummies  of  ibises,  hawks,  and  cats.  2nd  case:  Images 
of  sacred  animals.  In  the  other  cases  are  statuettes  of  gods.  —  The  table 
cases  contain  amulets,  scarabaei,  etc.  —  By  the  2nd  window  is  a  table 
for  votive  gifts  to  the  dead.  —  In  the  centre:  the  Goddess  Hathor  suck- 
ling King  Horemheb,  a  statue  from  Thebes  (15th  cent.  B.C.),  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Isis  near  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  at  Bome.  To  the 
left  of  the  exit,  mummy  of  an  ape ;  to  the  right,  fragment  of  a  statue  of 
the  god  Bes,  in  limestone. 

11.  Hall  op  Inscbiptioks.  To  the  left,  by  the  walls:  Sepulchral 
reliefs  from  the  ancient  empire.  Porphyry  bust,  fragment  of  a  colossal 
statue  of  a  king  (ca.  3300  B.C.).  Under  glass :  Wooden  statuettes  of  two 
female  slaves  making  bread  (Memphis,  ca.  3500  B.C.).  Beside  the  columns: 
btatues  of  the  high-priest  Ptahmes  from  Memphis  (15th  cent.  B.C.),  the 
tirst  in  quarzite.  —  In  the  centre:  Limestone  sarcophagus  and  various 
remains  of  frescoes.     By  the  waUs,  Sepulchral  reliefs  and  inscriptions 
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(16th  to  6th  cent.  B.C.) ,  in  the  case  by  the  entrance-wall,  reliefs  with  re- 
presentations of  animals,  and  the  statue  of  a  deceased  woman  (ca.  1600B.G.) ; 
on  the  opposite  wall:  Funeral  rites ^  Artisans  (16th  cehltB.C.)^  Seti  I. 
receiving  the  necklace  from  the  goddess  Hathor  (14th  cent.  B.C.);  from 
the  same  tomb,  Coloured  relief  of  Ma,  the  goddess  of  truth;  fragment  of 
a  relief,  with  four  scribes  (16th  cent.).  —  In  the  case  by  the  window : 
Fresco  from  a  tomb  at  Thebes  (16th  cent.  B.C.),  representing  two  Asiatic 
princes  bringing  tribute  of  gold  and  ivory.  —  At  the  door  (right),  the 
minister  XJahabra,  fragment  of  a  statue  from  Sal's  (6th  cent.  B.C.;  found 
near  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  at  Rome). 

III.  Labob  Hall  of  Mummied.  By  the  window-wall,  to  the  left,  case 
with  mummy-ornaments.  —  To  the  right,  Mummy  of  a  woman  (7th  cent. 
B.C.),  on  a  modern  death-bed  imitated  from  a  wall-painting.  Underneath 
are  four  canopi  or  vessels  containing  the  intestines.  Sarcophagus  of  the 
nurse  of  an  Ethiopian  princess  (7th  cent.  B.C.).  —  No.  22.  of  the  papyri 
contains  a  representation  of  the  judgment  of  the  dead.  —  We  now  pass 
through  the  door  to  the  left,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  into  — 

lY.  Small  Hall  of  Mummies  (with  painted  mummy-cases),  and  — 

V.  Alexandbian  Hall  (specimens  of  Hellenistic  art  in  Egypt).  In  the 
middle,  two  mummies  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  —  In  the  cases:  Mummy  of 
a  child,  with  the  head  exposed ;  portrait  of  a  woman  from  a  mummy-coffin 

-  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.;  specimens  of  textile  industry,  etc.  —  We  now  re- 
trace our  steps  through  Rooms  III  and  H,  and  enter  — 

VI.  Hall  of  Sepdlchbal  and  Domestig  Objects.  By  the  entrance 
wall :  Vessels  from  the  most  ancient  tombs  of  Memphis  and  Thebes ;  small 
jar  with  Ud,  imported  from  Mycense;  remains  of  eggs,  fruit,  etc.  —  Window 
wall :  Vessels  of  metal  and  glass  (the  latter  imported).  —  Exit-wall :  Ala- 
baster vessels  bearing  the  names  of  kings  (c.  3000  B.C.);  painted  vessels. 
—  Last  Wall:  Chairs,  baskets,  etc.  —  In  the  middle:  Rings,  keys,  remains 
of  enamelled  vessels,  remains  of  plants,  etc. 

VII.  Room  of  the  Chabiot.  In  the  middle,  ♦War  Chariot,  found  in 
a  Theban  tomb  of  the  14th  cent.  B.C.  —  En  trance- wall :  Textile  goods, 
baskets,  harps.  —  Exit-wall:  Weapons,  etc.  —  Last  Wall:  Bast  shoes, 
ornaments,  mirrors,  comb,  vase  with  black  pigment  for  the  eyebrows.  — 
The  door  in  front  leads  to  the  — 

Etruscan  Museum.  I.  Room  of  the  BnccHEBo  Vases  (p.  450).  Case  1 : 
Earliest  ware;  period  of  the  hut-urns;  Italic  bucchero.  —  Cases  2  and  3 
illustrate  the  gradual  development  of  the  art.  —  Cases  4  &  5 :  Vases  from 
W.  Etruria,  showing  Greek  influence  (6th  cent.  B.C.);  stamped  friezes. 
Vessels  of  the  same  period  and  style,  but  in  red  clay,  are  seen  by  the 
doors  and  in  the  next  case.  —  Cases  6-9:  Vases  from  Chiusi,  showing- 
Oriental  influence  (6-5th  cent.  B.C.);  applied  bas-reliefs,  baroque  forms.  — 
Cases  10-12  illustrate  the  gradual  decay. 

II-IV.  Rooms  of  the  Vases.  In  the  middle  of  the  Ist  room,  under 
glass:  situla  of  bronze,  with  a  low  r^ief  of  Hepheestus  and  Dionysus 
(3rd  cent.  B.C.);  situla  of  silver,  with  engraved  design,  a  Phoenician  work 
of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.;  leaden  tablet  from  Magliano,  with  an  Etruscan 
ritual  inscription  (3rd  cent.  B.C.).  Case  1:  Earliest  vases,  without  glaze, 
most  of  them  Italic.  Cases  2  &  3 :  Corinthian  vases  (7-6th  cent.  B.C.),  with 
a  few  Italic  imitations.  Case  4:  Black-flgured  vases  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C. 
(none  Attic).  —  Case  1,  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  room,  contains  Corinthian 
vases.  Cases  5-10:  Large  Attic  vases,  with  black  figures,  for  water,  wine, 
and  oil  (6th  cent.  B.C.).  The  central,  case  on  the  floor  of  the  room  con- 
tains a  potsherd  of  Chalcidian  origin  (below);  above,  *Pyxi8  by  the  painter 
Nikosthenes.  At  the  top  is  the  ♦Francois  Vase  (so  named  from  its  finder), 
&  cratera  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  It  is  decorated  with  (first  section)  the 
Galydonian  Hunt,  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur;  (2nd  section)  Lapithee  and 
Centaurs,  Funeral  games  in  honour  of  Patroclus;  (3rd  section)  Marriage 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis;  (4th  section)  Death  of  Troilus,  Dionysus  and 
Hepheestus  in  Olympus;  (5th  section)  Figures  of  animals;  (on  the  handle) 
^^t  for  the  body  of  Achilles ;  (at  the  foot)  Battle  of  pygmies  and  cranes. 
The  next  case  contains .  (at  the  top)  a  beautiful  white-ground  vase,  with 
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a  coloured  representation  of  Aphrodite  and  two  Amoretti  in  the  interior. 
Cases  11  &  12:  Black-figured  tazze  and  crateree.  Gases  13-15:  Red-figured 
tasze  (5th  ceii.).  Gases  16-19 :  Large  and  small  vessels  of  diverse  kinds. 
In  the  passage  are  two  fine  Apulian  amphorse.  The  cases  by  the  window 
wall  contain  Etruscan  imitations.  —  3rd  Boom.  Gases  22-28:  Vases  from 
Apulia,  Lucania,  and  Gampania  (4th-3rd  cent.  B.G.).  Case  29:  Silver-plated 
and  gold-plated  vases  with  reliefs,  from  Volsinii  (p.  449 ;  2ad-3rd  cent.  B.C.). 

—  We  now  return  to  the  1st  Vase  Boom  and  pass  into  the  — 

V.  Bbonzb  Soom.  In  the  middle,  fragments  of  large  bronze  figures, 
found  at  the  springs  of  Chianciano.  —  Below  the  window,  bronze  mirror 
with  engraved  design.  —  Gases  1  A  2:  Candelabra,  handles,  reliefs.  — 
Case  3:  Iron  weapons.  —  Cases  4  &  5:  Ornamented  shields;  17.  Helmet 
with  engraved  design,  found  at  Verona  (6th  cent.).  —  Case  6 :  21.  Helmet 
of  Corinthian  form ;  23.  Etruscan  helmet,  found  at  Cannse  (battle  B.C.  216). 

—  Cases  7  A  8 :  Weapons  and  vessels  of  the  4th  A  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  from 
Telamone.  —  Case  9:  Objects  from  Todi  0rd  cent.).  —  Case  11:  Silver 
vessels.  —  Case  14:  Needles.  —  Case  15:  Rings,  scrapers,  and  razors. 

VI.  Rook  of  thb  Chihaba.  In  the  middle:  ^^Chimsera,  an  early  Greek 
work  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  found  at  Arezzo  in  1554.  —  In  the  comers: 
^Athena,  also  found  at  Arezzo,  after  an  original  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles 
(4th  cent.  B.C.);  *Statue  of  an  Orator,  the  so-called  ^Aringatore\  of  the 
latest  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  found  at  the  Trasimene  Lake  in  1566. 

—  By  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance:  Mirrors  and  mirror-cases,  the  case 
in  the  middle  especially  fine.  —  In  the  table-cases  are  objects  in  booe, 
including  a  statuette  of  a  pygmy  with  a  crane.  —  On  the  cases :  Statuettes, 
those  to  the  right  archaic,  t^ose  to  the  left  more  developed;  among  the 
latter,  a  standing  Hermaphrodite.  —  In  the  glass-case  in  front  of  the  right 
window:  22.  Vertumnus ,  the  Italic  god  of  the  harvest  (6th  cent.  B.C.); 
5.  Athena,  after  a  Greek  original  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.;  1.  Portrait  of  a 
Roman  boy  ;  9.  Hercules ;  4.  Youth  with  horse.  —  In  the  glass-case  in  front 
of  the  left  window:  Objects  found  in  a  tomb-chamber  at  Chiusi  (5th  cent. 
B.C.);  the  bronze  rim  of  the  brazier,  with  its  three  Sileni,  is  a  Greek 
work  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  —  We  now  return  to  the  2nd  Vase  Room  and 
pass  to  the  right  into  the  — 

VII.  Room  of  the  Sabgophagi.  To  the  left,  under  glass:  *Clay  Sarco- 
phagus from  Chiusi,  with  abundant  traces  of  painting  and  figure  of  the  de- 
ceased (2nd  cent.  B.C.).  —  By  the  wall  behind:  stone  tomb^oor ;  cinerary 
urns  in  the  form  of  houses;  part  of  a  pediment.  —  By  the  exit:  Two 
cinerary  urns  in  the  form  of  seated  figures.  —  In  the  centre :  Sarcophagus 
of  peperino  (5th  cent.  B.C.);  head  of  a  warrior  from  the  Necropolis  of 
Volsinii  (5th  cent.  B.C.). 

VIII.  Room  of  thb  Cinbbaby  Ubns.  Extensive  collection  of  Cinerary 
Urns  with  mythological  designs  in  relief,  arranged  according  to  subjects 
(Etruscan  works  after  Greek  models).  In  the  centre:  ^Alabaster  Sarco- 
phagus from  Corneto,  with  a  painting  of  a  battle  of  Amazons  (4th  cent 
B.C.).  —  We  return  to  the  2nd  yase  Room  and  pass  through  the  next  door 
to  the  right  into  the  — 

IX.  Room,  with  fine  ^Glass,  tasteful  gold  ornaments,  a  small  collection 
of  coins  (in  Uie  middle),  and  archaic  vases  and  terracottas  from  Cyprus 
(right  wall).  —  The  — 

X.  Room  has  a  valuable  collection  of  Florentine  and  foreign  coins. " 
We  now  return  to  the  3rd  Vase  Room  and  cross  the  lobby  to  the  — 

XI.  Room  of  thb  Small  Bbomzbs.  By  the  door:  **Statuette  of  Zens, 
a  Greek  original  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  —  In  the  cabinet  by  the  same 
wall:  Silver  shield  of  Ardabur,  the  Alan  (5th  cent.  A.D.).  --  By  the  op- 
posite wall:  Two  Roman  inscriptions  on  bronze;  on  the  cabinet,  statuette 
of  Hypnos,  god  of  sleep ;  in  the  cabinet,  two  statuettes  of  Tyche,  tutelary 
deity  of  Antlocb;  statuette  of  a  wrestier;  to  the  left  of  the  cabinet,  statu- 
ette of  an  Amazon,  after  a  statue  by  Polycletus.  In  the  central  case, 
below,  Serapls  I  sbove,  Sleeping  Erinys.  To  the  right,  several  statuettes 
of  Hercules.  1o  the  left,  statuettes  of  Aphrodite  and  Hephsestus  (nude; 
restored  wrongly  with  a  sickle).  f  v         » 

XII.  Boom  ov  tbb  Ioolino.    In  the  middle :  So-called  ♦•Idolino,  an 
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lionorary  statae  of  a  young  athlete,  a  Greek  original  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C., 
found  at  Pesaro  in  1530;  the  haie  dates  from  the  16th  century.  —  By  the 
rear-wall,  to  the  right:  'Torso  of  a  youth,  a  Greek  original  of  the  end  of 
the  6th  cent.  B.C.  —  Left  wall:  four  Greek  portrait-heads,  the  second 
from  the  right  Homer,  the  last  on  the  left  Sophocles. 

Ascending  the  staircase  from  Room  X  to  the  second  floor,  we 
enter  the  Gallbbia  degli  Abazzi  (admission,  see  p.  415 ;  excellent 
catalogue,  1  fr.). 

The  first  rooms  contain  ancient  woven  and  embroidered  stufis  of  the 
14th  (Coronation  of  the  Virgin)  and  I5th  cent.,  and  fine  specimens  of 
velvet,  gold-brocade,  and  damask  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries.  — 
Then  come  the  Arazzi,  the  produce  of  the  Florentine  tapestry-factory 
which  was  founded  under  Cosimo  I.  by  Nicolaus  Earcher  and  Jan  van 
Roost  of  Brussels,  and  which  prospered  and  fell  with  the  house  of  Medici. 
The  word  Arazzi,  like  the  English  Arras,  is  derived  from  the  town  of 
Arras  in  French  Flanders,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  seats  oi 
tapestry-manufacture;  the  French  term  ^Gobelins'*  is  elsewhere  more 
general.  The  cartoons  for  the  tapestry  exhibited  here  were  designed  in 
the  16th  cent,  by  Bronzino  (Nos.  117,  122,  123),  Salviati  (Nos.  Ill,  118-120), 
BacMacca  (Nos.  13-19,  20-23),  Allori  (Nos.  26,  28,  33,  49),  Stradano,  Pocceiti, 
and  others.  The  imitation  of  painting  in  tapestry  was  carried  to  an  extreme 
in  the  17th  cent,  by  Pierre  Fevkre  of  Paris,  in  whose  hands  the  decorative 
character  of  the  produce  deteriorated  (Nos.  24,  25>31,  37,  39-43,  92,  99, 
112-116,  124,  History  of  Esther,  76-80).  The  manufactory  was  closed  in  1737. 
—  Here  also  are  some  German  tapestries  of  the  15th  cent.  (David  and  Bath- 
sheba,  60-65),  and  some  from  the  Netherlands  of  the  15th  (No.  66)  and 
16th  cent.  (Nos.  71-74, 88-90,  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de'  Medici,  67-69). 

The  adjoining  Piazza  and  chnrcli  oiSS.Annunziata,  see  p.  463. 

In  the  Via  di  Pinti,  No.  62,  farther  to  the  N.E.,  is  the  Palazzo 
Panciattchi'XimSnes  (PI.  H,  I,  4),  erected  by  Giiiliano  da  Sangallo  in 
1490,  and  restored  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Silvanl.  It  contains  a  col- 
lection of  Japanese  porcelain,  of  weapons,  and  of  pictures  (no  adm.). 

From  the  Piazza  d'Azeglio  (p.  449)  to  S,  Ambrogio  and  8,  Croce, 
see  pp.  462-458. 

c.    from  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  to  8.  Croce  and  the  Piazza 

d'Azeglio. 

Quitting  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  (p.  422),  we  follow  the  Via 
d£  Oondi  to  the  right,  which  leads  us  to  the  Piazza  S.  Fibbnzb 
(PL  F,  5),  with  the  church  of  that  name.  No.  1  in  this  Piazza  is 
the  Palazzo  Oondi ,  begun  in  1481  by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo,  and 
enlarged  in  1874  by  Poggi,  with  a  rustica  facade  and  a  handsome 
court.  In  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  is  a  marble  chimney 
piece,  with  a  relief  by  G.  da  Sangallo.  —  From  this  point  the  Via 
DEL  PsocoNSOLO  (PI.  F,  5)  diverges  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 

Immediately  on  the  right  in  the  Via  Proconsolo,  No.  2,  rises  the 
Gothic  Palazzo  del  Podesthy  commonly  known  as  *I1  Bargello 
(PI.  F,  6),  begun  in  1255  for  the  Capitano  del  Popolo  (p.  417),  and 
from  1266  the  residence  of  the  Pod«si&,  or  chief  magistrate  of  Flor- 
ence. The  building  was  repeatedly  damaged  by  fire  and  water  dur- 
iiig  the  riots  of  the  14th  cent.,  but  was  afterwards  restored  and 
strengthened.   From  1574  down  to  1782  it  served  as  a  prison  and 
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seat  of  the  head  of  th6  police  (Bargello).  The  oldest  part  of  the 
building,  towards  the  Via  Proconsolo/is  of  ashlar,  the  upper  stoiy 
(added  in  1332)  and  the  extension  towards  the  E.  aie  of  rough, 
unhewn  stone.  Between  1857  and  1865  the  imposing  structure 
was  judiciously  restored  and  fitted  up  for  the  **ll'atioiLaI  Mnseum 
(Museo  Nazionale)f  illustrative  of  the  mediaeval  and  modern  history 
of  Italian  culture  and  art.  It  contains  several  admirable  Renais- 
sance bronzes  and  marbles  (comp.  p.  1).  Admission,  see  p.  415 ; 
catalogue  (1898)  3  fr.  The  more  important  works  are  labelled  with 
the  masters'  names  and  short  explications. 

The  two  front  rooms  of  the  Ground  Flogs  contain  a  valuable 
collection  of  weapons  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Medici, 
comprising  many  pieces  of  great  worth  and  beauty.  To  the  right, 
an  interesting  monster  cannon  in  bronze,  cast  in  1638  by  Coaimo 
Cenni ;  in  the  middle  cabinet,  wheel-lock  muskets  inlaid  with  ivory ; 
in  the  last  cabinet,  helmet  and  shield  by  Gaaparo  Mola  (17th  cent). 
The  adjoining  room  in  the  tower  contains  armour  and  a  Turkish  saddle. 

We  then  enter  the  picturesque  Ooubt  ,  embellished  w^ith  the 
armorial  bearings  of  former  Podestks,  and  forming  with  its  fine 
colonnades  and  flight  of  steps  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  spirit  of 
the  14th  century.     The  walls  under  the  colonnades  are  painted 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  town. 
On  the  N.  side :  Niccolh  (TArezzOj  St.  Luke ;  Unknown  Master,  St. 
John  (both  from  Or  San  Michele,  p.  441).    On  the  E.  side:  9.  Giov. 
da  Bologna^  Architecture,  on  a  fine  pedestal  by  Nice.  Tribolo ;  mo- 
saic from  the  old  church  of  S.  Trinita  (p.  479 ;  11th  cent.).  On  the 
S.  side  :  14.  Baccio  BandinelU,  Adam  and  Eve  (1551);  15.  Michael 
Angelo,  Dying  Adonis  with  the  boar;  16.  Oiov.  da  Bologna^  Virtue 
triumphant  (1570);  18.  Michael  Angelo  j  *  Victory',  an  old  man  fet- 
tered by  a  youth,  unfinished,  destined  for  the  monument  of  Julius  II. 
at  Rome.   —  Opposite  the  tower-room  is  a  vestibule  with  a  few 
sculptures,  architectural  fragments,  etc.  Beyond  is  a  somewhat  lower 
room.  On  the  left  wall:  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  Five  reliefs  (1506) 
from  the  history  of  St.  Giovanni  Gualberto  (p.  506).    On  the  end 
wall:  111.  Michael  Angelo j  Bust  of  Brutus,  a  very  late  work  of  the 
master,  unfinished  (for  the  reason  given  in  the  inscription  alluding 
to  the  suppression  of  liberty  at  Florence);  *112.  Chimney-piece 
from  the  Pal.  Rosselli  del  Turco  (p.  440)  and  two  marble  niches 
from  the  Pal.  Gepparello,  by  Benedetto  da  Bovezzano ;  113.  Bacdo 
BandinelU,  Bust  of  Duke  Cosimo  I.    On  the  right  wall :  118.  Holy 
Family,  relief  by  Pimno  da  Vinci  (a  nephew  of  Leonardo;  ca.  1550); 
*123.   Michael  Angelo,   Madonna  with  the  Child   and  John   the 
Baptist,  an  unfinished  relief ,  unique  among  his  youthful  works  for 
its  calm  beauty  ;  126.  Michael  Angelo  (?),  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew 
(relief) ;  *128.  Michael  Angelo,  Drunken  Bacchus,  a  youthful  work 
of  masterly  modelling,  executed  at  Rome  for  Jac.  Galli  (about  1496- 
98);  132.  Bart,  Ammanati^  Leda  with  the  swan  (after  Michael 
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Angelo);  133.  Andrea  Ferrucciy  Holy  Family;  136.  B.  Bandinelli^ 
Portrait  in  relief. 

The  Stairoasb,  halfway  up  which  is  a  triumphal  arch,  ascends 
to  the  — 

First  Floor.  The  vestibule ,  known  as  Yebone  ,  contains  the 
remains  of  a  font  from  Lucca  (12th  cent.)  and  seven  bells,  the  oldest 
dating  from  1184,  another  cast  by  Bartolommeo  Pisano  in  1249. 

—  I.  Saloon.  This  room  now  contains  the  chief  works  of  DonatellOj 
partly  originals  and  partly  casts.  By  the  end-wall  to  the  left,  the 
*Marzocco'  (p.  424).  In  the  centre,  Cast  of  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Gattamelata  at  Padua  (p.  236).  In  front,  to  the  right,  Bronze 
figure  of  a  genius  trampling  on  a  snake  (the  so-called  *  Amor') ;  on 
the  wall  behind,  David,  characterized  by  a  youthful,  awkward  con- 
sciousness of  victory  (1416) ,  recalling  the  St.  George  (see  below). 
Adjacent,  to  the  right,  bust  of  a  girl  (marble)  and  a  bronze  bust  of 
Ginevra  de*  Cavalcanti  (p.  419).  —  To  the  left,  ♦David,  a  slender 
and  youthful  figure  in  bronze,  of  great  charm  and  noble  bearing.  By 
the  wall,  bronze  bust  of  a  young  patrician ;  S.  Giovannino  (i.  e.  the 
Baptist  as  a  child),  an  alto -relief  in  sandstone.  To  the  right. 
Coloured  **Bust  of  Niccol5  da  Uzzano,  a  masterly  and  strikingly 
lifelike  work.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  marble  statue  of  the  Bap- 
tist, a  pendant  to  that  of  the  Magdalen  in  the  Baptistery  (p.  443). 

—  In  a  niche  in  the  back-wall :  **St.  George,  by  Donatello^  a  chi- 
valrous figure  breathing  cheerful  and  courageous  youth,  posted 
firmly  and  defiantly,  with  a  huge  shield  and  simple  armour  (1416; 
brought  hither  from  Or  San  Michele,  p.  441,  in  1892).  —The  casts 
of  DonateUd'a  other  works  indicate  their  provenience  by  labels. 

II.  Saloon  :  valuable  tapestries  and  fabrics  on  the  walls. 

III.  Saloon  :  ♦Carrand  Collection,  left  to  the  Museum  in  1889. 
On  the  entrance-wall,  paintings  of  the  Umbrian,  Sienese,  and  other 

Italian  schools.  By  the  first  window  to  the  right,  ffttgo  van  der  Goes  (?), 
Madonna,  a  small  picture ;  Loto  German  Pictures  of  the  15-16th  centuries. 
1st  Case,  Bronzes  of  the  Renaissance.  217.  Bonacolsi^  Cybele(?);  221.  Ven- 
etian School  (16th  cent.),  Fortuna;  ^226.  Oiov.  da  Bologna^  Architecture; 
264,  258,  259.  Venetian  candelabra.  By  the  2nd  window,  Diptychs  of  the 
Burgvndian  School.  2nd  Case:  Enamels,  implements,  and  other  small  ar- 
ticles. 3rd  Case:  Carved  ivory,  chiefly  Romanesque.  4th  Case :  Wood-carvings, 
^Enamels,  etc.  On  the  walls  are  tapestry  and  tiles.  —  Beneath  a  coloured 
relief  of  the  Madonna  with  a  worshipping  Podestk,  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

IV.  Saloon,  originally  a  chapel,  afterwards  (down  to  the  18th 
cent.)  a  prison  for  those  condemned  to  death,  adorned  with  sadly 
damaged  frescoes,  ascribed  to  OiottOj  but  probably  executed  after 
the  Are  in  1337  by  his  pupils. 

Opposite  us :  Paradise ,  with  a  portrait  of  Dante  as  a  youth  (to  the 
right),  restored  in  1850,  when  the  whitewash  which  covered  it  was  re- 
moved. To  the  right  and  left,  below.  Madonna  and  St.  Jerome.  Over  the 
door,  the  Infernal  Regions.  On  the  side-walls,  the  history  of  St.  Mary  of 
Egypt  and  Mary  Magdalen. 

This  saloon  also  contains  valuable  niellos,  enamels,  goldsmith's 
work,  etc.    Also  choir-stalls  of  1493,  and  an  inlaid  choii-desk 
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(1498).  On  the  right  vail,  coloured  relief  of  the  Madonna,  prob- 
ably by  the  ManUr  of  the  Pellegrini  Chapel  (p.  214).  —  The  Side 
Room,  to  the  right,  contains  fine  specimens  of  weaving  and  em- 
broidery and  handsome  ecclesiastical  Ye8tments(Garrand  Collection). 

V.  Saloon.  Chiefly  carvings  in  ivory.  In  the  first  cabinet,  below, 
crozier  of  the  13th  cent.;  two  triptychs  of  the  14th  cent.;  early- 
Christian  ring,  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  ^Madonna  of  the  15th 
cent. ;  Byzantine  casket ;  comb  of  the  15th  cent. ;  consular  diptych ; 
Oriental  powder-horn;  statuettes  of  the  17-18th  centuries.  Then 
cabinets  with  fine  crystal  of  the  16th  cent.,  ivory  vessels,  and  gold- 
smiths' work.  At  the  end-wall,  works  in  amber.  By  .the  window, 
two  ivory  saddles  of  the  14th  century.  (The  door  to  the  left  in  this 
saloon  leads  to  the  second  floor,  see  p.  457.) 

VI.  Saloon  (and  the  VII.):  Bronzes.  In  the  centre:  *  Andrea 
VerroechiOy  David  (1476),  attractive  by  its  truth,  the  tender  handling 
of  the  youthful  limbs ,  and  the  Leonardesque  head ,  bnt  not  so 
dignified  either  in  bearing  or  form  as  Donatello's  David  in  Room  I. 
Entrance-wall :  Reliquary  of  SS.  Protus  and  Hyacinthus ,  by  Lor, 
Ghiberti  (1428);  Bertoldo^  Ancient  battle-scene  in  relief;  in  the 
case,  imitations  of  antique  and  Renaissance  statuettes  and  (below, 
to  the  right)  Hercules  and  Antaeus  by  Ant,  Pollajuolo,  Exit- wall: 
*Abraham*s  Sacrifice  by  Lor,  Ohiberti^  and  the  same  by  Fil.  Bru^ 
nellesehij  specimens  produced  in  their  competition  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery  (p.  443).  The  composition  of 
Ghiberti  is  the  less  harmonious  but  the  calmer  of  the  two.  Its 
dignified  draped  figures,  especially  that  of  Isaac,  are  full  of  a  true 
antique  feeling  for  beauty,  while  in  Brunelleschi's  relief  the  prin- 
cipal figures  are  represented  in  violent  movement,  and  Isaac  is 
besides  remarkably  ugly.  The  subordinate  figures ,  Including  the 
ram ,  are  also  in  positions  of  over-strained  activity.  In  technical 
execution  Ghiberti  is  superior.  Crucifixion  (relief)  and  a  small 
Frieze  of  children  with  Silenus,  by  Bertoldo ;  recumbent  figure  of 
Marino  Sozzino  in  bronze  (1428),  by  Lor,  Vecchietta  of  Siena ;  Tus- 
can School  (16th  cent.),  bust  of  Mercury.  —  Opposite,  case  with 
fountain-figures  and  statuettes  of  the  school  of  Oiov.  da  Bologna, 

VII.  Saloon:  In  the  centre:  *Oiov,  da  Bologna ^  Mercury,  a 
bold  but  thoroughly  successful  work,  executed  in  1598  for  a  foun- 
tain at  the  Villa  Medici  in  Rome.  Two  handsome  candelabra.  — 
Left  side :  Benvenuto  Cellini  (?),  Ganymede  and  the  eagle ;  Daniele 
da  Volterra,  Bust  of  Michael  Angelo ;  two  cabinets  with  imitations 
of  ancient  and  Renaissance  statuettes.  Between  them,  Colossal 
bust  of  the  Grand-Duke  Cosimo  I.  in  bronze,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini 
(1546) ;  the  models  in  ♦Wax  (1545)  and  bronze  for  that  master's 
Perseus  (somewhat  differing  from  it),  and  an  alto-relief  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda  (comp.  p.  424).  Then,  Serpent  Worship,  a  relief 
by  Vine,  Danti;  Venus,  by  Oiov,  da  Bologna,  —  End-wall:  Elia 
CandidOf  iGolus,  the  wind-god ;  Oiov,  da  Bologna,  Galatea,  ApoUo. 
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The  cabinets  contain  portraits  of  the  15tli  cent,  and  other  admir- 
able small  reliefs.  —  We  now  return  through  the  5th  Saloon  and 
ascend  to  the  — 

Second  Floor.  I.  Room.  By  the  walls,  fine  coffers  and  numerous 
glazed  terracotta  reliefs  by  Lucay  Andrea,  and  Giovanni  della  Rob^ 
bia.  Most  of  the  earlier  works,  by  Luea  and  Andrea,  are  white 
upon  a  blue  ground ;  the  later  works  by  Giovanni  and  others  are 
sometimes  entirely  coloured.  —  II.  Room  (right).  Continuation 
of  the  Delia  Robbia  Works.  By  the  end-wall  to  the  right,  four  ♦Ma- 
donnas by  Luca.  Ou  the  wall  to  the  left :  Adoration  of  the  Holy 
Child  (1521)  and  an  Annunciation  by  Oiovanni;  Bust  of  a  child, 
and  three  Madonnas  by  Andrea,  one  of  them  with  a  fine  sandstone 
pedestal  in  the  style  of  Donatello.  Near  the  exit,  a  round  relief  of 
the  Madonna,  in  which  the  flesh  parts  are  left  unglazed,  by  Oio^ 
vanni.  In  the  centre  is  a  collection  of  fine  Majolica,  chiefly  from 
the  manufactories  of  Urbino,  Qubbio,  and  Faenza  (16th  cent.). 

In  the  III.  Room  (tower-room)  are  Florentine  tapestries,  a  col- 
lection of  dies,  fine  glass  vessels,  etc.  —  We  now  return  to  Room  I 
and  pass  to  the  left  into  the  — 

lY.  Room  :  chiefly  works  in  marble.  To  the  right.  Angel  with 
a  musical  instrument,  a  statue  by  Oreagna  (?) ;  Andrea  Verroechio, 
tomb-relief  of  the  wife  of  Fr.  Tomabuoni,  who  died  in  her  con- 
finement (1477) ;  above,  relief-portraits  of  Federigo  da  Montefeltro 
(r.)  and  Francesco  Sforza  (1.),  by  Oian  Cristoforo  Romano;  bust  of 
Franc.  Sassetti  by  Ant,  Rossellino.  Opposite:  Bust  of  Pietro  Mel- 
lini,  by  Benedetto  da  Majano  (1474);  Bust  of  Matteo  Palmieri, 
by  Antonio  Rosaellino  (1468).  —  By  the  left  wall:  Bust  of  a 
young  warrior  by  Ant,  Pollajuolo ;  bust  of  Piero  di  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dici by  Verrocchio  (?). 

y.  Room:  Works  in  marble.  In  the  centre:  Benedetto  da  Ma-^ 
jano,  John  the  Baptist  (1481) ;  Jac,  Sanaovino,  Bacchus  (injured 
by  fire),  from  the  master's  early  Florentine  period ;  Michael  Angelo, 
Statue  of  Apollo  (unfinished),  begun  in  1530  forBaccio  Valori.  By 
the  entrance-wall,  Relief  of  the  Madonna,  'Busts  of  Piero  (1453) 
and  Oiovanni  di  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  Bust  of  Rinaldo  della  Luna 
(1461),  all  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  —  To  the  left :  Ant.  Rossellino, 
Statue  of  John  the  Baptist  when  a  boy  (1477) ;  Andrea  Verrocchio, 
Madonna  and  Child,  and  *Bust  of  a  girl  with  a  rose;  Matteo  Civi" 
tali,  Faith,  Ecce  Homo ;  Ant,  Rossdlino,  Mary  adoring  the  Child, 
and  John  the  Baptist  (bust) ;  Style  of  Desiderio  da  Settignano,  Bust 
of  a  girl ;  Franc.  Laurana,  Relief-portrait  of  Battlsta  Sforza  (p.  432) ; 
Luca  della  Robbia,  St.  Peter's  Liberation  and  Crucifixion  (1438). 
—  Window-wall:  Tuscan  School  (15th  cent.),  Coronation  of  an 
emperor  (partly  restored  in  plaster). 

From  the  IV.  Room  we  proceed  to  the  right  to  the  VI.  Room, 
which  contains  a  valuable  assortment  of  seals,  and  French  Gobelins 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  Proconsolo  is  the  church  of 
La  Ba4ia  (PI.  F,  5 ;  entrance  in  the  passage,  to  the  left),  founded 
hy  Willa,  the  mother  of  the  Tuscan  Margrave  Hugo,  who  died  about 
1000  A.D.  The  present  building  was  chiefly  erected  hy  Segaloni 
(1625),  who  left  nothing  of  the  original  edifice  (built  by  Amolfo 
di  Cambio,  in  1285)  except  the  termination  of  the  choir ,  and  thns 
destroyed  a  number  of  frescoes  by  Giotto,  Masaccio,  and  others. 

The  door  next  the  Bargello  is  by  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano  iXi-,  1495;  in 
the  lunette  a  relief  by  Benedetto  Buglioni.  In  the  Interiob,  to  the  right 
(opposite  the  entrance),  a  ^Madonna  and  saints,  in  the  right  transept,  Monu- 
ment of  Bernardo  Gingni  (1466),  and  in  the  left  transept,  that  of  the  Margrave 
Hugo  (1481),  all  by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  In  a  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  last, 
*Madonna  appearing  to  St.  Bernard,  by  Filippino  Lippi  (1480),  an  early  work 
and  the  most  beautiful  painting  of  the  master.  The  beautiful  woodea 
ceiling  of  the  church  is  by  Segaloni.  —  The  graceful  Campanile  (1330)  was 
restored  in  1895.  —  The  Monastebt  Coubt  contains  remains  of  monu- 
ments of  the  old  noblesse  (with  whom  this  was  a  favourite  church  in 
Dante's  time)  and  unimportant  frescoes  of  the  15th  century.  —  In  the 
second  passage  to  the  right  of  the  church  is  a  chapel  containing  a  fine 
picture  of  the  14th  century. 

A  few  paces  farther  on,  to  the  right  (No.  10),  is  the  '^Palazzo 
De  Rast^  formerly  Quaratesi  (PI.  F,  5),  by  Brunelleschi,  with  a 
handsome  court;  at  the  corners  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Pazzi  (p.  418),  to  which  it  once  belonged,  by  DonateUo.  Adjacent 
is  the  Palazzo  Nonfinito  (PI.  F,  5),  in  the  baioqae  style  by  Buonta- 
lenti  (1592),  now  the  telegraph-office.  —  Between  these  two  pal- 
aces diverges  the  Borgo  degli  Albizzi  (PI.  F,  (J,  5),  containing  the 
Palazzo  Altoviti  (No.  18),  adorned  with  the  busts  of  celebrated  Flor- 
entines (*I  Visaed',  i.e.  *the  caricatures';  1570). 

Following  the  Via  Ghibellina  from  the  Bargello,  we  reach  a  building 
on  the  right,  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Teatro  Pagliano  (PI.  F,  G,  6). 
At  the  entrance  to  it  (No.  83  in  the  street),  a  lunette  of  the  first  flight  of 
steps  is  adorned  with  a  Fresco  of  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent.,  represent- 
ing the  *Expulsi5n  of  the  Duke  of  Athens  (p.  418)  from  Florence  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Anne,  1343',  interesting  on  account  of  the  view  it  contains 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  The  lunette,  which  is  closed,  is  opened  on  ap- 
plication to  the  custodian  of  the  theatre  (50  c.).  —  Farther  on  is  the  Casa 
Bttonarroii  (p.  462). 

In  the  spacious  Piazza  Santa  Chocs  (PI.  F,  O,  6)^ises  Dante's 
Monument,  by  Pazzi,  inaugurated  with  great  solemnity  on  the 
600th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great  poet  (b.  1265),  14th 
May,  1865.  It  consists  of  a  white  marble  statue  19  ft.  in  height, 
on  a  pedestal  23  ft.  high ,  the  corners  of  which  are  adorned  with 
four  shield-bearing  lions  with  the  names  of  his  four  most  important 
works  after  the  Divina  Commedia :  the  Convito,  Vita  Nuova,  De 
Vulgari  Eloquentia,  De  Monarchia.  Round  the  pedestal  below  are 
the  arms  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  —  To  the  right  (No.  23) 
is  the  Palazzo  delV  Antella,  with  a  facade  decorated  with  frescoes 
which  were  executed  in  1620  within  the  short  space  of  27  days  by 
Giovanni  da  8,  Giovanni  and  other  masters.  To  the  N.W.  is  the 
Palazzo  Serristori,  a  graceful  structure  by  Baccio  d'Agnolo, 

The  church  of  *Santa  Croce  (PI,  G,  6),  a  cruciform  edifice  borne  by 
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columns,  was  begun  in  1294,  from  a  design  by  Amolfo  di  CambiOj 
for  the  Franciscans,  who  at  that  time  were  the  popular  favourites 
among  the  monkish  bodies.  It  was  completed  in  1442,  with  the 
exception  of  the  unattractive  fagade,  which  was  executed  in  1857-63 
"by  Niccolh  Matas^  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Francis  Sloane  (d.  1871), 
from  the  old  design  said  to  be  by  Cronaca.  The  tower  has  been  well 
restored.  Over  the  central  door  is  a  bas-relief  (Raising  of  the  Cross), 
by  DuprS.  The  interior,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  130  yds.  in 
length,  and  each  9  yds.  in  width  and  65  ft.  in  height,  with  a  tran- 
sept 14  yds.  in  width,  and  an  open  roof,  rests  on  14  octagonal  piers 
placed  at  considerable  intervals,  and  produces  an  impressive  effect, 
enhanced  by  its  numerous  monuments  of  celebrated  men.  This 
chnrch  may  be  called  the  Pantheon  of  Florence,  and  its  interest  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  frescoes  of  Oiotto  and  his  successors  Tad- 
deo  Oaddi ,  Maso  di  Banco ,  Oiovanni  da  Milano ,  Agnolo  Oaddiy 
etc.  (best  light  in  the  morning).  The  baroque  altars  were  erected 
by  Giorgio  Vasari  in  1566,  by  order  of  Cosimo  I. 

Entbancb  Wall.  Over  the  central  door  are  a  window  filled  with 
stained  glass  (Descent  from  the  Cross)  from  drawings  ascribed  to  Lorenzo 
Ohiberti,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Louis  by  Donatella. 

Right  Aisle.  On  the  right,  beyond  the  first  altar,  *Tomb  of  Michael 
Angelo,  whose  remains  repose  below  it  (d.  at  Rome,  1564),  erected  in 
1570  after  Vcuarfs  design,  the  bust  by  Battisia  Lorenziy  the  fine  figure  of 
Architecture  by  Oiovanni  dalV  Opera,  Painting  and  Sculpture  by  Lorenzi  and 
Valeria  Ciali.  —  On  the  pillar  opposite,  the  **Madonna  del  Latte%  a  relief 
by  Ranellina,  above  the  tombstone  of  Francesco  Neri.  —  Beyond  the  second 
altar,  Monument  to  Dante  (interred  at  Ravenna,  p.  367),  with  the  inscrip- 
tion 'Onorate  Valtissimo  poeta!',  by  Siefano  Ricci(iS29).  —  Tomb  of  Alfieri 
(d.  1803),  by  Canava  (erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Countess  of  Albany).  — 
•Marble  pulpit,  by  the  pillar  to  the  left,  by  Benedetto  da  Majano,  described 
as  'the  most  beautiful  pulpit  in  Italy'.  The  five  reliefs  represent  the  Con- 
firmation of  the  Franciscan  Order,  the  Burning  of  the  books,  the  'Stigmata', 
the  Death  of  St.  Francis,  and  Execution  of  brothers  of  the  Order ;  below 
are  statuettes  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Fortitude,  and  Justice.  —  Macchia- 
velli  (d.  1527),  by  Innocenza  Spinazziy  erected  in  1787,  with  inscription, 
'Tanto  nomini  nullum  par  elogium\  —  Lanzi  (d.  1810),  the  writer  on  art. 
—  Benedetto  de*"  Cavalcanti ;  above  it  is  a  fresco  by  Piero  Pollajuolo,  re- 
presenting John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Francis.  Adjacent  is  an  *Annunciation, 
an  early  relief  by  Donatella^  above,  four  charming  Putti.  —  *Monument 
of  the  statesman  Leonardo  Bruni  (d.  1444),  surnamed  Aretino  from  his 
birthplace,  by  Bern.  Rossellino^  one  of  the  first  of  ^e  large  Benaissance 
tombs,  afterwards  so  frequently  imitated.  —  In  the  floor  is  a  simple 
memorial  slab  marking  the  tomb  of  Gioacchino  Rossini  (d.  1868),  the 
composer,  whose  remahis  were  brought  from  Paris. 

Right  Tbaksbpt.  At  the  comer:  Monument  of  Principe  Neri  Corsini 
(d.  1859),  by  0.  Fantaeehiatti.  —  The  Chapel  of  the  Castellani,  or  del  S. 
Sagbamemto  (1st  on  the  right)  is  adorned  with  frescoes  on  the  right  from 
the  lives  of  St.  Nicholas  and  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  left  from  those  of 
8S.  John  and  Anthony  hy  Agnolo  Oaddi;  on  the  right  and  left  SS.  Francis 
and  Bernard,  life-size,  by  the  Delia  Robbia ;  on  the  left,  the  ^Monument  of 
the  Countess  of  Albany  (d.  1824),  widow  of  the  young  Pretender,  by  Luigi 
Oiavannazziy  the  two  angels  and  the  bas-relief  (Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity) 
by  Santarelli,  —  Farther  on,  Cappblla  Baboncelli,  now  Oiugni,  with 
frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  the  principal  work  of  Taddeo  Oaddi. 
Over  the  altar  a  Pieti  in  marble  by  Bandinelli  ('forms  without  significance 
and  of  poorest  composition*  according  to  Burckhardt).  On  the  right  a 
•tatue  of  the  Madonna  by  Vincenzo  Perugino.  Above  these  is  the  Madonna 
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della  GintiAa,  a  fresco  by  BasUano  Mcdnardi.    To  the  right  of  the  entrance 
to  thia  chapel  is  a  Gothic  moniiineiit  of  1327. 

The  door  of  the  corridor  leading  to  the  sacristy  is  next  reached.    At  the 
end  of  the  corridor  is  the  Gappblla  Medici,  erected  by  Miehelozzo  for  Go- 
simo  Pater  Patriae.    By  the  right  wall  are  a  marble  ciborinm,  by  Mmo 
da  FiesoU,  and  a  relief  of  the  Madonna,    of   the  School   of  Donatellc. 
Above  the  door,  ^Christ  between  two  angels,  on  the  left  wall.  Madonna 
(after  Yerrocchio),  and  Madonna  with  saints  above  the  altar,  all  terracotta 
reliefs  of  the  School  of  the  Robbia.  On  the  left  wall  also  is  a  "K^oronation 
of  the  Virgin  by  Oiotto :  —  l^ote  the  calm  kindliness .  the  tender  solici- 
tnde  in  the  action  of  the  Saviour,  the  deep  homility  in  the  attitude  and 
expression   of  the  slender  Virgin  ....    Let  the  student  mark  also  how 
admirably  the  idea  of  a  heaveidy  choir  is  rendered;  how  intent  the  chor* 
isters  on  their  canticles,   the  players  on  their  melody,   how  quiet,  yet 
how  full  of  purpose,  how  characteristic  and  expressive  are  the  faces; 
how  appropriate  the  grave  in tentness  and  tender  sentiment  of  some  angels; 
how  correct  the  action  and  movements  of  others ;  how  grave  yet  how  ar- 
dent are  the  saints,  how  admirably  balanced  the  groups  (C,A  C).  —  The 
Sacbistt  (entrance  by  the  handsome  first  door  to  the  left  in  the  corridor) 
contains  frescoes  (on  the  wall  to  the  right,   scenes  from    the  Passion, 
by  Niccolb  di  Pieiro  Oerini),  lai^e  missals  with  ancient  miniatures,  and 
^Cabinets  and  doors  with  fine  intarsia  work  (i5th  cent.).  —  The  Gappblijl 
B^ucciNi  (separated  from  the  sacristy  by   a  beautiful  iron  railing)  is 
adorned  with  frescoes  (scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalen  and  the  Virgin) 
by  CHovanni  da  Jfilano  (1366).  —  (The  cloisters,  which  adjoin  this  chapel, 
are  entered  from  the  Piazza,  p.  461.) 

The  chapel  to  the  right  in  the  church  on  leaving  the  corridor  con- 
tains frescoes  of  the  time  of  Cimabue,  representing  the  Contest  of  the 
Archangel  Michael.  —  The  3rd  chapel  belongs  to  the  Bonaparte  family; 
monument  (1.)  of  Oarlotta  Bonaparte  (d.  1839)  and  (r.)  that  of  Julia  Glary- 
Bonaparte  (d.  1845),  by  Bartolini. 

We  now  come  to  the  chapels  of  the  Peruzzi  and  the  Bardi,  containing 
**OiottoU  principal  paintings,  the  work  of  his  ripest  years,  full  of  intel- 
lectual life  and  unadulterated  truthfulness,  and  wholly  free  from  superfluity 
or  exaggeration.  These  fine  works  were  discovered  and  extensively  restored 
by  G.  Bianchi  in  1853.  In  the  Gappblla  Peeuzzi  Giotto  has  portrayed  the 
life  of  the  two  St.  Johns:  (to  the  left)  Zacharias  at  the  altar,  *Nativity 
of  the  Baptist  (with  a  very  fine  figure  of  Elizabeth),  *Dancing  of  the 
daughter  of  Herodias;  (on  the  right)  Vision  of  the  Evangelist  in  Patmos, 
from  the  Apocalypse,  Resuscitation  of  Drusiana,  and  *Ascension  of  the 
Evangelist,  whose  tomb  his  disciples  find  empty.  The  altar-piece,  a  Mac 
donna  with  SS.  Bochus  and  Sebastian,  is  ascribed  to  Andrea  del  Sarto.  — 
In  the  Gappella  Babdi  (the  next),  which  Mr.  Buskin  calls  ^the  most  in- 
teresting and  perfect  little  Gothic  chapel  in  all  Italy%  Oiotio  depicts  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi :  (to  the  right,  above),  Gonfirmation 
of  the  rules  of  his  order  by  the  Pope,  *St.  Francis  before  the  Sultan 
challenging  the  Magi  to  the  ordeal  of  fire,  St.  Francis  blessing  Assisi  on  his 
death-bed,  and  St.  Francis  appearing  in  a  vision  to  the  Bishop  of  Assisi; 
(on  the  left),  St.  Francis  flees  from  his  father^s  house ,  He  appears  to  St. 
Anthony  at  Aries,  and  his  *Burial  (a  masterpiece ,  distinguished  by  variety 
of  character  and  harmony  of  composition).  On  the  ceiling  are  flgures  re- 
presenting Poverty,  Ghastity,  and  Obedience,  the  three  chief  virtues  of  the 
order,  and  the  saint  in  glory.  The  vaultings  above  the  windows  are  em- 
bellished with  the  figures  of  the  four  great  Franciscan  saints,  St.  Louis  of 
France,  St.  Clara,  St.  Elisabeth  of  Hungary,  and  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse. 
The  altar-piece  is  a  portrait  of  St.  Francis,  with  twenty  lateral  pictures 
(I3th  cent.).  For  a  farther  discussion  of  the  frescoes  in  this  chapel  the 
reader  should  turn  to  Nos.  I  &  III  of  Buskin's  'Mornings  in  Florence'. 

The  Ghoib  is  adorned  with  *Frescoes  by  Agnolo  Oaddi  (middle  of  the 
14th  cent.) ,  from  the  legend  of  the  Finding  of  the  Gross  \  on  the  ceiling 
the  Evangelist  and  saints.    The  high-altar  was  designed  by  Vasari. 

Left  Tkansbpt.  In  the  4th  Ghapbl  :  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Lawrence  and 
Stephen,  frescoes  by  Bernardo  Daddi;  over  the  altar  Madonna  with  saints, 
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a  coloured  relief  in  terracotta,  by  Oiovanni  delta  Robbia.  —  The  5th 
Chapel  (S.  Silvestro)  contains  frescoes  by  i/ltuo  di  Banco^  Conversion 
of  the  Emp.  Constantine  and  Miracles  of  St.  Sylvester;  Last  Judgment 
(freely  retouched),  above  the  sarcophagus  of  Uberto  de'  Bardi;  Entomb- 
ment, above  the  adjoining  sarcophagus.  —  Above  the  altar  of  the  central 
chapel,  separated  from  the  end  of  the  transept  by  a  railing,  is  a  Cru- 
cifixion, an  early  work  of  Donatella  (executed  in  competition  with  Brunel- 
leschi,  see  p.  478),  covered.  —  At  the  comer  of  the  transept  and  left  aisle 
are  the  monuments  of  the  composer  L.  Cherubini  (born  at  Florence  1760, 
d.  1842)  and  the  engraver  Baphael  Morghen  (d.  1833),  both  by  Fantac- 
chiotti.  On  the  opposite  pillar  the  monument  of  the  celebrated  architect 
Leon  Battista  Alberti,  erected  by  the  last  of  his  family,  a  group  by 
Bartoliniy  unfinished. 

Lbft  Aislk.  ^Monument  of  Carlo  Marsuppini  (d.  1450),  secretary  of  state, 
by  Desiderio  da  Settiffnano^  surpassing  the  tomb  of  his  predecessor  Brum 
(p.  459)  in  wealth  of  ornament  (cast  in  South  Kensington  Museum).  Model  of 
a  monument  to  Donatello.  Near  the  entrance,  monument  of  Galileo  Galilei 
(d.  1642),  by  O.  B.  Foggini.  Adjoining  the  entrance  is  the  monument  of 
the  savant  Gino  Capponi.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  nave,  near  the  choir,  the 
marble  tomb  of  John  Catrick,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  died  at  Florence  in 
1419  when  on  an  embassy  from  King  Henry  V.  to  Pope  Martin  Y. 

The  Gloistbbs,  erected  by  Amolfo  di  Cambio,  are  now  usually 
entered  from  the  Piazza  S.  Croce,  through  a  gate  adjoining  the 
church.  They  contain  old  monuments  of  the  Alamannl,  Pazzi,  and 
della  Torre  families,  as  well  as  modern  works  by  Costolij  Santa- 
rellij  Bartoliniy  etc. ;  in  the  centre  God  the  Father,  a  statue  by 
Bandif%ellL  —  Opposite  the  entrance  from  the  Piazza  is  the  *Cap- 
PBLLA  OP  THE  Pazzi  (the  family  which  afterwards  gave  name  to 
the  famous  conspiracy  against  the  Medici),  erected  by  BrunelUschi 
about  1420,  with  a  handsome  portal,  the  entablature  of  which, 
home  by  six  ancient  columns,  is  interrupted  by  an  arch  and 
cupola  adorned  with  glazed  and  coloured  lacunars.  In  front  is  a 
charming  frieze  of  angelic  heads  by  Donatello  and  Desiderio  da 
Settignano.  The  interior,  roofed  with  a  flat  dome,  forms  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  the  principle  of  architectural  centralisation, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance.  The  terracottas 
of  the  spandrels,  representing  the  four  Evangelists  and  twelve 
Apostles  (below),  are  by  Ltica  della  Robbia,  —  To  the  right  (on 
entering),  on  the  other  side  of  the  cloisters,  is  the  old  Rbfectoby, 
containing  a  Last  Supper  by  a  prominent  pupil  of  Oiotto  (Taddeo 
Oaddi?);  aboye,  the  Crucifixion,  with  a  genealogical  tree  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  the  legend  of  SS.  Francis  and  Louis,  by  an  in- 
ferior hand.  An  adjoining  room  contains  the  Miracle  of  St.  Francis 
(multiplication  of  the  loaves),  a  fresco  by  Oiovanni  da  8.  Oiovanni, 
—  The  *Second  Cloisters,  hy  Brunelleschij  one  of  the  finest  colon- 
naded courts  of  the  early  Renaissance  (entrance  through  the  barracks 
in  the  Corso  de'  Tintori),  are  now,  like  the  former  Franciscan  con- 
vent, used  for  military  purposes  (no  admission). 

Leaving  the  Piazza  S.  Croce ,  we  proceed  to  the  S.  through  the 
Via  de'  Benci,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  right,  No.  1,  is  the  Pa- 
lazzo Alberti  (once  the  residence  of  Leon  Batt.  Alberti ;  restored 
in  1850),  and  reach  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie,  see  p.  495. 
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A  little  to  the  N.  of  S.  Croce,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Buonar- 
roti, Via  Ghibellina  64,  is  the  Casa  Baonarroti  (PI.  G,  6),  the 
house  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  17th  cent,  a  descendant  of  his 
family  founded  here  a  collection  of  pictures  and  antiquities,  which 
the  last  of  the  Buonarroti  bequeathed  to  the  city  in  1858.  This 
Qallbria  BuoNAKRon  merits  a  visit  on  account  of  two  early  paint- 
ings and  the  designs  and  other  reminiscences  of  Michael  Angelo 
(adm.,  see  p.  415;  catalogue  30  c). 

Boom  I.  To  the  right,  16.  Imitator  of  Qiorgione^  Conversation-piece; 
*i2.  Battle  of  the  Lapithee  and  Centaurs,  in  relief,  an  early  work  by 
Michael  Angelo^  whose  delight  in  bold  movements,  defiant  attitudes,  and 
the  representation  of  vehement  passion,  is  already  apparent.  AdjoiniBg 
it,  10.  the  arm  of  a  Discus-thrower  (antique);  above,  11.  Woman  with  a 
basket  of  fruit,  of  the  School  of  the  Rolkna ;  opposite,  1,  2.  Portraits  of 
Michael  Angelo,  the  latter  by  MareeUo  Veniuti,  his  pupil.  5.  Predella  re- 
presenting the  Legend  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  Pesellino  (early  work).  —  To 
the  left  is  — 

Room  II,  with  ^Drawings  by  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  lower  frames  on 
the  walls  and  in  the  middle,  Architectural  sketches.  The  best  drawings 
in  the  upper  frames  are:  by  the  entrance,  1.  Head  looking  down,  in  red 
chalk;  in  frame  9,  First  design  for  the  facade  of  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  472);  12, 
13.  Studies  for  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  Chapel;  *lo.  Madoniu 
with  the  Infant  Christ  (partly  executed  in  colours).  —  We  return  throngb 
Room  I  to  — 

Room  III.  By  the  window-wall:  20.  Statue  of  Michael  Angelo  in* 
sitting  posture,  executed  by  Ant.  Novelli,  in  1620;  on  the  walls  scenes  from 
the  great  master's  life,  and  on  the  ceiling  similar  scenes  and  allegories 
by  the  artists  of  the  16th  century.  Exit-wall :  Madonna  and  saints  by  Jaeopo 
da  Empoli^  of  which  Michael  Angelo  is  said  to  have  drawn  the  design. 

Room  IY.  Family  pictures. 

Room  V  (chapel):  *72.  Madonna  and  Child,  a  bas-relief  in  marble,  an- 
other early  work  of  Michael  Angelo;  71.  Cast  of  a  Descent  from  the  Cross; 
79.  Bronze  bust  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  RiceiarelU. 

Room  VI.  Archives  of  MSS.  of  Michael  Angelo  and  clay  models  and 
autographs  of  the  master  (to  the  left  1,  and  to  the  right  10,  'Models  of  the 
David).    In  the  last  room  is  some  majolica. 

Above  the  door  of  No.  93  ,  Via  delV  Agnolo ,  the  next  street 
parallel  to  the  Via  Ghibellina,  is  a  Madonna  by  Luea  delta  Rohbia 
(an  early  work). 

Farther  to  the  N.E.,  in  the  Piazza  S.  Ambrogio ,  is  the  church 
of  Sant'  Ambrogio  (PI.  H,  6).  In  the  interior,  on  the  right,  2nd 
and  3rd  chapels,  pictures  of  the  school  of  Spinello  Aretino ;  to  the 
left  in  the  choir,  a  Tabernacle  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  (1482)  and  a 
large  fresco  by  Cos.  Rosselli  (1486 ;  satisfactory  light  only  in  the 
morning). 

The  Via  S.  Ambrogio ,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  a  hand- 
some new  Synagogue  (^Tempio  laraelitico;  PI.  H,  5)  ,  leads  to  the 
Piasta  d'Azeglio  (see  pp.  463,  449). 

d.  From  the  Piaiza  del  Duomo  to  SS.  Ajmansiata  and  S.  Marco, 

returning  by  the  Via  Cavonr. 

^«a^^n«  *^®  ^*^^*  ^®1  Duomo  (p.  442)  by  the  Via  db'  Sbbvi 
(PI.  F,  G,  4),  we  pass  the  Palazzo  Fiaschi  (No.  10)  on  the  right  (fine 
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-windows)  and  the  Palazzo  Buturlin  (No.  15)  on  the  left,  the 
latter,  with  its  handsome  court  and  modern  painting,  erected  by 
Domenico,  son  of  Baccio  d'Agnolo.    We  then  reach  the  — 

•Piazza  dell'  Annunziata  (PI.  G,  3,  4),  at  the  left  comer  of 
which  is  the  Palazzo  Riccardi-Mannellij  a  brick  edifice  with  orna- 
mentation in  stone  of  Fiesole,  erected  by  Buontalenti  in  1565. 
The  piazza  is  embellished  with  two  baroque  fountains  by  Pietro 
Tacea  (1629),  and  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  the  Orand-Duke  Fer- 
dinand I.,  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna  (his  last,  but  not  his  best  work), 
erected  in  1608,  and  cast  of  metal  captured  from  the  Turks.  The 
pedestal  was  adorned  in  1640,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  n. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  piazza  rises  the  ""Spedale  degli  Ixino- 
centi,  or  Foundling  Hospital  (PI.  G,  4),  begun  in  1419  by  Bru- 
nelleschi^  continued  by  his  pupil  Francesco  della  Luna^  and  com- 
pleted in  1451,  at  the  expense  of  the  Guild  of  Silk  Workers.  The 
medallions  with  charming  *Infants  in  swaddling  clothes,  between  the 
arches,  are  by  Andr,  della  Robbia.  —  To  the  left  in  the  court,  over 
the  door  leading  to  the  church  of  Santa  Mabia  degli  Innocbnti, 
is  a  good  Annunciation  by  Andrea  della  Robbia,  The  Interior  (re- 
stored in  1786)  contains  an  altar-piece  (covered),  the  *Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  by  Domenico  Ohirlandajo  (1488).  On  the  right  side  of 
the  court  is  the  entrance  to  a  small  picture-gallery  (Piero  di  Co- 
simo,  etc.).  —  Opposite  the  Spedale  is  the  hall  of  the  Servi  di 
jS.  Maria  brother-hood,  erected  from  Brunelleschi's  design  by  An- 
tonio da  Sangallo  the  Elder  (1519). 

The  church  of  the  *Santi8sima  AxmuMiata  (PI.  G,  H,  3),  found- 
ed in  1250  on  the  site  of  the  Romaliesque  church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Pace,  has  since  been  frequently  altered  and  redecorated.  The 
handsome  portico  with  its  throe  doors  was  built  by  Caccini  (1601), 
in  accordance  with  the  central  arch  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  (1464). 
The  door  on  the  W.  leads  to  the  old  Servite  monastery  and  the 
cloisters,  that  in  the  centre  to  the  church,  the  third  to  the  chapel 
of  the  Pucci,  founded  in  1300,  and  restored  in  1615.  Over  the 
central  door  a  mosaic  by  Davide  Ohirlandajo,  representing  the  An- 
nunciation (1609). 

The  Antbbiob  Coubt,  which  is  first  entered,  was  adorned  in  1509-14 
with  "Frescoes  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  his  pupils.  (The  frescoes  are 
now  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  glass  colonnade,  which  may  be 
entered.)  On  the  right  the  Assumption,  hy  Rosso  Fiorentino  (1617)  \  Visita- 
tion, by  Pontormo  (1516)-,  Nuptials  of  Mary,  by  FranciaMgio  (1513),  da- 
maged by  the  painter  himself  in  his  choler  at  its  premature  uncovering  by 
some  of  the  monks  \  "Nativity  of  Mary ,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  painted  in 
1514j  and  'on  the  highest  level  ever  reached  in  fresco' ;  "Arrival  of  the 
Magi,  by  the  same  master,  executed  with  a  still  more  running  hand  but 
with  less  chastened  sentiment,  the  figures  characterised  by  a  self-con- 
fident swing  (C.  tk  C;  in  the  left  foreground,  portrait  of  the  painter,  in 
the  right  Sansovino).  Farther  on,  left  of  the  entrance,  Nativity,  by  Alessio 
Baldovinetii  (1460)  \  Investiture  of  S.  Filippo ,  by  Cosimo  Rosselli  (1476). 
*8.  Filippo  clothing  the  sick,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  monument  with  bust 
of  Andrea,  by  0.  Caccini;  "Gamblers  struck  by  lightning  while  mocking 
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8.  Filippo,  by  Andrea  del  JSarto ;  *Cure  of  a  possessed  woinui,  *Dead  man 
raised  to  life  by  the  corpse  of  S.  Filippo ,  and  Miracles  wrought  by  his 
robes,  both  by  Andrea  del  Barto.  ^Canied  away  by  his  feeling  for  harmoiy 
of  colour,  and  charmed  whenever  he  could  realise  a  vague  and  vapoioiu 
twilight  of  tone  (see  especially  the  Death  of  the  Saint),  Andrea  was 
nnable  to  combine  that  appearance  with  absolute  neutral  contrasts  .... 
but  the  balance  was  almost  restored  by  the  facility  with  which  he  obtaiaed 
transparence,  gay  colours,  and  smoothness  in  the  melting  of  tints  into 
each  other'.  —  C.  d:  C. 

The  Interior,  consisting  of  nave  with  transepts  and  two  series  of 
cluq»els,  and  covered  with  a  dome,  is  adorned  with  a  large  ceiling-painting 
of  the  Assumption  by  Ciro  Ferri  (1670).  The  1st  chapel  on  the  right  contains 
frescoes  by  Matter  Rosselli.  Over  an  altar  to  the  left,  in  the  S.  transept,  a 
Pieti  by  BandtnelU^  who  with  his  wife  is  buried  under  it.  —  The  large  Ro- 
TUHDA  OF  THx  Choik  (1444-1472) ,  dedjped  by  Leon  Battista  Alberti^  and 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Volterrano  (i6co),  is  peculiar;  though  its  e£feet  has 
been  somewhat  marred  by  the  later  baroque  decorations.  It  was  built  at  the 
expense  of  Lodovico  Oonxaga  of  Mantua.  To  the  left  at  the  entrance  it 
the  monument  of  Angelo  Marzi-Medici  by  Francesco  da  Sangallo  (1546).  In 
the  2nd  chapel  on  the  right  the  l^nptials  of  St.  Catharine  by  BUiverti  (160^ 
The  5th  chapel  contains  a  crucifix  and  six  reliefs  from  the  Passion  by 
Oiovanni  da  Boloffna  and  his  pupil  /VtmcavtUo,  with  the  monument  of  the 
former;  in  the  7th  chapel  a  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Pieiro  Peruffino.  In  the 
2nd  chapel  of  the  nave,  after  the  choir  is  quitted :  Assumption,  by  Pieiro 
Perugino.  In  the  4th  chapel,  the  Last  Judgment,  copied  firom  Michael 
Angelo's  picture  in  the  Sistina  by  Aleseandro  Alloru  Frescoes  by  the  same.  — 
The  CappeUa  delta  Vergine  AnnunzuUa  in  the  nave  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance ,  covered  with  a  kind  of  canopy ,  erected  in  1448  by  Pagno  di 
Lapo  Portigiani  from  Michelotxo's  design,  and  sumptuously  decorated  with 
silver  and  gold  by  the  Medicis,  contains  a  hniraculous'  and  highly  revered 
picture  of  the  Vii^in  behind  the  altar,  a  fresco  of  the  13th  century. 
Over  the  altar,  the  Saviour  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1515). 

A  door  in  the  K.  transept  leads  to  the  Oloisters.  Adjoining  this  door, 
on  the  outside,  opposite  the  entrance  from  the  street,  is  a  *Fresco  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  the  Madonna  del  Sacco  (1525),  remarkable  for  the  calm  and 
dignified  composition,  and  the  beauty  of  the  colouring,  which  is  still 
discernible  in  spite  of  its  dama^d  condition.  Below  it  is  the  monument 
of  the  Falconieri,  the  founders  of  the  church.  On  the  same  side  is  the 
entrance  to  the  chapel  of  the  guild  of  painters  (Cappetla  di  S.  iMca), 
adorned  with  paintings  by  O.  Vasari,  Pontortno,  and  others,  and  containing 
the  tomb  of  Benv.  Gellini.  In  the  Second  Cloisters,  to  the  left,  is  a  terra- 
cotta statue  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Michdozzo.  Keys  with  the  sacristan, 
who  also  opens  the  glass  arcade  in  the  anterior  court. 

The  Via  della  Goloniia  leads  hence  to  the  Piazza  d'Azeglio 
(p.  449> 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  dell'  Annunziata  the  Via  della  S»- 
plenza  leads  to  the  Piazza  San  Mabco  (PL  Q,  3),  which  is  adorned 
with  a  hronze  statue  of  Qeneral  Fanti  (d.  1861),  by  Fedi,  erected 
in  1872.  —  On  the  N.  side  of  this  piazza  rises  San  Marco,  a  charch 
without  aisles,  with  a  flat  ceiling  and  a  dome  over  the  choir,  erected 
In  1290,  completely  altered  in  the  16th  cent,  and  proTided  with • 
new  facade  in  1780. 

iMTBitioR.  Over  the  central  door  Christ,  painted  *a  tempera'  on  a  gold 
nouDd,  by  Oiolto.  Eight  Wall,  2nd  altar:  *Madonna  with  saints,  by  fra 
Bartolommeo  (1609;  injured) j  3rd  altar:  Madonna  and  two  saints,  anearly- 
CbrlstUn  mosaic  from  Rome  (modernised).  —  In  the  Sackistt  (erected  by 
MieheloMto,  1487)  a  recumbent  statue  of  St.  Antoninus  in  bronee,  by  Porii- 
^ton<.— Adjoining  the  choir  on  the  left  is  the  chapel  of  Prince  Stanislaoi 
Poniatowskl  (d.  1888).  —  Then  the  Chapel  of  Si.  AMToaiNOs  (who  wa< 
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• 
once  a  monk  in  tliis  monastery);  architecture  and  statue  of  the  saint  by 
Oiovanni  da  Bologna;  the  six  statues  ot  other  saints  are  by  Franeavilla. 
Frescoes,  representing  the  burial  of  the  saint,  by  Passignani.  —  This 
church  contains  (between  the  2nd  and  3rd  altars  of  the  left  wall)  the  tombs 
of  the  celebrated  scholar  Oiovanni  Pico  delta  Mirandola ,  the  friend  of 
Lorenzo  de**  Medici,  who  died  in  1494  at  the  age  of  31,  and  of  the  equally 
eminent  Angeltu  Politianiu  (d.  1495). 

Adjacent  to  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  once  far-famed 
*][ona8tery  of  San  Marco  (PI.  Q,  3),  now  suppressed,  and  fitted  up 
as  the  Museo  di  San  Marco  (adm.,  see  p.  415;  catalogue  V/2  fr.). 
The  building  was  originally  occupied  by  ^Sllvestrine'  monks,  but 
was  transferred  under  Cosimo  *pater  patrise*  to  the  Dominicans,  who 
were  favoured  by  the  Medicis.  In  1436-43  it  was  restored  in  a 
-handsome  style  from  designs  by  Michelozzo,  and  shortly  afterwards 
it  was  decorated  by  Fra  Oiovanni  Angelico  da  Fieaole  (1387-1455) 
with  those  charming  ♦Frescoes  which  to  this  day  are  unrivalled  in 
tbeir  portrayal  of  profound  and  devoted  piety.  Tbe  painter  Fra 
Bartolommeo  della  Porta  (1475-1517)  and  the  powerful  preacher 
Oirolamo  Savonarola  (burned  at  the  stake  in  1498,  see  p.  422) 
were  also  once  inmates  of  this  monastery. 

The  Cloistkss,  which  are  entered  immediately  from  the  street, 
contain  a  fresco  by  Poceetti  in  the  6th  lunette  to  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
showing  the  original  uncompleted  facade  of  the  cathedral  (comp.  p.  444), 
and  five  other  lunettes  with  ittsco^\)j  Fra  Angelico:  to  the  left  of  Poccettrs 
fresco,  over  the  entrance  to  the  ^foresteria\  or  apartments  devoted  to 
hospitality,  **Christ  as  a  pilgrim  welcomed  by  two  Dominican  monks 
Cl^o  scene  more  true,  more  noble,  or  more  exquisitely  rendered  than 
this,  can  be  imagined^ :  C.  <fc  C)  \  over  the  door  of  the  refectory,  *Christ 
with  the  woxmd-prints,  the  head  of  elevated  beauty  and  divine  gentleness; 
over  the  door  to  the  chapter-house  (see  below),  St.  Dominic  with  the 
scourge  of  nine  thongs  \  opposite  the  entrance,  *Christ  on  the  Cross,  with 
St.  Dominic;  left,  over  the  door  to  the  sacristy,  St.  Peter  the  Martyr,  in- 
dicating the  rule  of  silence  peculiar  to  the  order  by  placing  his  finger  on 
his  lips.  —  The  second  door  in  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  leads  to 
the  Ghafteb  Housb,  which  contains  a  lax^e  *Crucifixion  Christ  between 
the  thieves,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  twenty  saints,  all  lifesize,  with  busts 
of  seventeen  Dominicans  below,  by  Fra  Angelico.  —  The  door  in  the  comer 
of  the  cloisters  leads  to  the  Gssat  Bbfictobt,  one  of  the  walls  of  which 
is  adorned  with  the  so-called  *Providenza  (the  brothers  and  St.  Dominic 
seated  at  a  table  and  fed  by  two  angels),  and  a  Crucifixion  by  Antonio 
Sogliani.  The  door  next  to  the  chapter-house  leads  to  the  second  monastery 
court  (usually  closed),  in  the  passage  to  which,  on  the  right,  is  the  staircase 
to  the  upper  floor.  On  the  left,  before  the  staircase  is  reached,  is  the  Small 
Bbfbctobt,  containing  a  *Last  Supper  by  Dom.  Ohirlandajo. 

TJPPBB  Floob.  The  corridor  and  the  adjacent  cells  are  adorned  with 
a  succession  of  frescoes  by  Fra  Angelico^  and  partly  by  his  pupils.  In 
the  Cobbidob:  *Annunciation,  and  Christ  on  the  Cross  with  St.  Dominic. 
—  In  the  Cblls  :  3rd,  Annunciation ;  6th,  Transfiguration ;  opposite,  in  the 
corridor,  *Hadonna  enthroned,  with  saints;  8.  The  two  Maries  at  the 
Sepulchre ;  9.  *Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  whos^  humble  joy  is  beautifully 
depicted.  The  lout  cell*  on  the  left  side  of  the  a^oinmg  passage  were 
once  occupied  by  Savonarola.  In  Ko.  12:  Madonna  by  Fra  Bartolommeo; 
below,  bronze  bust  of  Savonarola,  and  a  relief  by  Dupri;  on  the  left 
wall,  Christ  as  a  pilgrim  received  by  two  monks  (portraits  of  two  priors 
of  the  monastery),  by  Fra  Bartolommeo ;  by  the  wall  to  the  right ,  bust  of 
Beniyieni  "bj  Battianiniy  a  self-taught  artist  (d.  1868);  above.  Madonna  hjFra 
Bartolommeo.  Cell  No.  13  contains  a  portrait  of  Savonarola  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo^ and  autographs,  No.  14  his  crucifix  and  a  copy  of  an  old  pic- 
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ture  representing  his  execution  (original  at  the  Palazzo  Gorsini,  p.  482). 
—  We  now  return  to  the  staircase,  at  the  head  of  which  are  the  cells 
CNo.  31)  of  8t.  Antonine  (d.  1459),  Archhishop  of  Florence.    —    Opposite 
is  the  LiBRABT,    the  first  pnhlic  library  in  Italy,    built  by  Micheloito 
in  1441    for  Cosimo    de*  Medici,    who    presented  it   with  400  valuable 
MSS.;  the  glass-cases  in  the  midale  contain  82  ritual  books  from  S.  Marco 
and  other  conrents  and  churches ,  with  miniatures  by  Fra  Benedetto ,  the 
brother  of  Angelico,   and  other  celebrated  artists  of  the  15th  century. 
On    the   other   side  of  this  passage  are  Two   Cells  (Sob.  33,  34),  near 
those    of  St.   Antonine,  and  containing  three    small    easel    pictures  by 
^ra  ^n^eZico  (*Madonna  della  Stella,  €k)ronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  with  the  Annunciation).     The  Last  Cell  on  the  right,  em- 
bellished with  an  ^Adoration  of  the  Magi,  al  fresco,  by  Fra  AngelicOy  is 
said  to  be  that  which  Cosimo  Pater  Patrise  caused  to  be  fitted  up  for 
himself,   and  where  he  received  the  Abbot  Antoninus  and  Fra  Angelico; 
it  contains  his  portrait  by  Pontormo  and  a  terracotta  bust  of  St.  Antonine. 

The  Accademia  della  Crusea ,  fonnded  in  1582  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  Italian  language ,  and  established  in  part  of  this 
building,  is  now  publishing  a  large  dictionary  of  the  language,  and 
oooasionally  holds  public  sittings. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza  lies  the  Reale  Isiiiuto  di  Studj 
Superiori  (entr.  Piazza  S.  Marco  2),  the  first  floor  of  which  contains 
the  Indian  Museum,,  founded  by  A.  de  Gubernatis  (open  free  on 
Sun.;  catalogue  60  c.),  and  the  Mineralogieal  and  Geological  ColUc' 
tiona  belonging  to  the  Uniyersity.  —  This  building  is  adjoined  on 
the  N.  E.  by  the  fine  Botanical  Garden  of  the  Uniyersity  (Tl.  H,  3; 
entr. ,  Via  Micheli  3),  usually  called  the  Oiardino  de'  Semplioi. 

The  quiet  Via  Ricasoli  leads  from  the  S.  angle  of  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Marco  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  No.  52  in  this  street  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Acca4einia  delle  Belle  Arti  (PI.  Q,  3),  contain- 
ing the  "'Galleria  Antica  e  Modekna  (admission,  see  p.  415; 
catalogue  2  fr.).  The  building  was  originally  the  Ospedale  di 
8.  Matteoj  to  which  the  Tribune  of  David  was  afterwards  added.  — 
This  collection  of  ancient  masters  contains  few  pictures  to  strike 
the  eye  or  imagination  of  the  amateur,  but  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant collection  for  students  of  the  development  of  Italian 
art  during  the  14-16th  centuries.  We  have  the  advantage  here 
of  being  able  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Tuscan  and  Umbrlan  schools,  to  the  productions 
of  which  this  collection  is  restricted.  The  small  pictures  of 
Oiotto  (Room  II,  No.  103,  etc.)  and  Fra  Angelica's  Life  of  Christ 
(Room  VI,  No.  233)  are  merely  to  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to 
the  much  more  important  labours  of  these  two  great  masters  in 
the  department  of  fresco-painting;  the  Last  Judgment  (Room  VI, 
No.  266)  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  (Room  II,  No.  166),  however, 
afford  a  good  idea  of  Fra  Angelico's  works.  This  collection  also 
possesses  one  of  the  chief  works  of  Oentile  da  Fabriano,  an  Umbrian 
master,  closely  allied  to  Fra  Angelico  in  his  modes  of  thought 
(Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Room  II,  No.  165).  This  work  affords  distinct 
evidence  of  the  unity  of  sentiment  which  existed  between  the 
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Schools  of  the  North  and  South  in  the  15th  cent.,  notwithstanding 
their  external  independence.  The  collection  is  chiefly  important 
for  the  study  of  the  Florentine  art  of  the  15th  century.  The 
excellent  narrative-painter  Francesco  Pesellino  (Room  IV,  No.  72) 
appears  here  as  the  heir  of  ilfcMaccio,  who  is  by  no  means  well  repre- 
sented in  this  gallery  (Room  IV,  No.  70).  Filippo  Lippfs  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  (Room  III,  No.  62),  with  a  portrait  of  himself,  belongs  to 
Ms  later  period.  In  this  work  the  master  obviously  aims  at  sensuous 
beauty  in  his  female  forms ;  he  departs  from  the  strictly  ecclesias- 
tical style  and  borrows  various  effects  fron^  the  province  of  sculp- 
ture. The  want  of  repose  caused  by  the  desire  to  introduce  tech- 
nical novelties  is  apparent  in  Sandro  Botticelli's  Coronation 
of  Mary  (Room  IV,  No.  73) ;  and  Verrocchio^s  Baptism  (Room  IV, 
No.  71)  shows  the  same  tendency  in  a  higher  degree,  while  distantly 
recalling  Leonardo's  technical  skill  and  sense  of  form.  Domenico 
Ohirlandajo  J  another  master  of  this  school,  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  traditional  forms ,  and  with  their  aid  he  has  been 
enabled  to  produce  majestic  and  spirited  figures,  and  to  unite  in 
them  the  result  of  the  labour  of  two  generations.  His  Madonna 
and  angels  (Room  HI,  No.  66)  is  better  preserved  than  the  Nativity 
of  Christ  (Room  II ,  No.  95).  A  comparison  of  Ghirlandajo's  sim- 
plicity of  style,  the  outcome  of  a  mature  imagination ,  with  the 
elaborate  and  exaggerated  manner  of  the  old  masters,  is  most  in- 
structive. Lorenzo  di  CredVs  Nativity  (Room  V ,  No.  92)  is  not 
only  a  carefully  executed,  but  also  an  impressive  picture  on  account 
of  its  beauty  of  expression  and  symmetry  of  composition.  Among 
FraBartolommeo's  pictures,  Mary  appearing  to  St.  Bernard  (Room  V, 
No.  97)  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  affords  an  insight 
into  the  master's  method  of  painting.  Mariotto  Albertinelliy  who 
is  closely  allied  to  Fra  Bartolommeo,  is  well  represented  by  a  Tri- 
nity (Room  III,  No.  63) ;  his  Annunciation  (Room  II,  No.  69)  is  no 
longer  in  its  original  condition.  Perugino^s  pictures  are  greatly 
above  the  average  merit  of  his  works :  in  his  "Pietk  (Room  III, 
No.  56)  an  admirable  individuality  of  character  is  exhibited ;  his 
skill  as  a  colourist  is  shown  in  his  Mount  of  Olives  (53) ;  and 
his  Assumption  (57),  admirable  both  in  composition  and  execu- 
tion, reveals  him  at  the  zenith  of  his  power. 

Room  I.  Florentine  works  of  the  14-15th  cent.,  chiefly  of  the 
School  of  Olotto.  —  The  door  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Room  of  the 
Beato  Angelico  (No.  VI).  We  go  first  straight  on  to  the  — 

Cupola  Saloon,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  celebrated 

*David  (*I1  Gigante*)  by  Michael  Angelo^  shaped  by  the  youthful 

artist  in  1501-1504  from  a  gigantic  block  of  marble,  which  had 

been  abandonad  as  spoiled.  The  statue  formerly  stood  in  front  of 

the  Palazzo  Vecchio  (p.  422). 

^"So  plastic  work  of  Micbael  Angelo  earned  such  a  harvest  of  laudation 
among  bis  contemporaries  as  the  'David\  Vasari  sings  the  praises  of  the 
miracle-worker,  who  raised  the  dead,  spoiled  block  to  new  life,   and 
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aMurea  as  th&t  Michael  Angelo's  David  is  vastly  snperior  to  all  ancient  and 
modem  statues  whatever.  The  boldness  and  assured  touch  of  the  gre&t 
sculptor  certainly  awake  our  admiring  astonishment,  l^ot  only  the  sub- 
ject was  prescribed  to  him,  but  also  its  siee  and  proportions,  added  to 
which  he  was  confined  to  the  narrowest  limits  for  the  development  of  the 
attitude  and  motion.  Tet  this  constraint  is  not  perceptible,  and  the  history 
of  the  statue  could  by  no  means  be  divined  from  its  api»earance.  Oat- 
wardly  the  demeanour  of  the  young  hero  is  composed  and  quiet;  but 
each  limb  is  animated  by  a  common  impulse  from  within,  and  the  whole 
body  is  braced  up  for  one  action.  The  raised  left  ann  holds  the  sling  in 
readiness,  the  right  hand  hanging  at  his  side  conceals  the  pebble;  next 
instant  he  will  make  the  attack\  —  Springer, 

This  room  contain^  a  collection  of  casts  and  photographs  of 
the  great  master^s  works.    The  steps  to  the  left  lead  hence  to  — 

Room  II ,  which  is  divided  by  screens  into  three  sections,  and 
contains  works  of  the  Tuscan  Schools  of  the  13 -18th  centaries. 
Section  I.  Works  of  the  13- 15th  centuries.  To  the  left  of  the  door: 
102.  Cimabuej  Madonna  and  angels  (13th  cent.).  [On  the  wall  be- 
hind this  picture  is  a  frescp  (shown  by  the  custodian  on  request), 
ascribed  to  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  dating  from  the  time  when  the 
building  was  the  Ospedale  di  San  Matteo  (see  p.  466).]  Then, 
♦103.  Giotto,  Madonna  with  angels;  104-116.  School  of  Giotto, 
Scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ;  117-126.  School  of  Giotto,  Scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Francis;  127.  Agnolo  Gaddi,  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  saints.  End-waU  (beyond  the  door) :  134.  Amhrogio  Loremetti, 
Presentation  in  the  Temple  (1342);  147.  Florentine  School  (15tb 
cent.),  Portion  of  a  chest,  with  the  representation  of  a  wedding 
(Adimari-Ricasoli),  of  historical  interest ;  169.  AUssio  Baldovinetii, 
Trinity.  Adjacent,  iSfandro  BofticeWt,  167.  Resurrection;  158.  Death 
of  St.  Augustine;  161.  Daughter  of  Herodias  with  the  head  of  the 
Baptist;  162.  Vision  of  St.  Augustine  (these  four  parts  of  an  altar- 
piece).  164.  Luca  Signorelli,  Madonna  with  saints ;  below,  predella 
with  Last  Supper,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  Scourging  of  Christ 
In  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  easels :  *165.  Gentile  da  Fdbriano, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  (the  painter^s  masterpiece,  1423),  with 
pleasing  episodes  in  the  background;  *166.  Fra  AngelicOj  Descent 
from  the  Cross.  —  Sbotion  II.  Works  of  the  16-16th  centuries.  To 
the  left :  168.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Christ  and  saints  (chiefly  frescoes); 
the  monk's  head  in  the  centre  is  especially  fine.  AlbertineUi,  167. 
Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints,  169.  Annunciation  (1610);  172. 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  Savonarola  in  the  character  of  St.  Peter  Martyr; 
179.  Angelo  Bronzino,  Portrait  of  Duke  Cosimo  I.  In  the  middle: 
195.  Dom,  Ghirlandajo,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (1486).  — 
SBonoN  III.  Works  of  the  16-18th  centuries.  To  the  left :  198.  Al. 
AUori ,  Annunciation ;  207.  Cristof.  AUori,  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

We  now  return  to  the  Cupola  Saloon  and  pass  through  the  first 
door  to  the  right  into  the  — 

III.  Room  op  Pebuqino.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance:  Perugino, 
♦57.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with  SS.  Michael,  Giovanni  Gual- 
berto,  DominicuB,  and  Bernard,  brought  from  Vallombrosa  (1500); 
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*56.  .Pieti  (early  work);  55.  Fra  FiUppo  Lippi^  Madonna  with  four 
saints;  54.  Filippino  Lippij  St.  Jerome;  53. ^Pfruymo,  Christ  on 
the  Mt.  of  Olives;  opposite,  *66.  Dom,  OhirlandajOj  Madonna  with 
angels  and  saints,  with  predella  (No.  67);  65.  Luca  Signorelli,  Cruci- 
fixion and  Mary  Magdalen  (striking  in  its  expression  of  absolute 
despair),  perhaps  executed  by  his  pupils ;  *62.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi, 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  one  of  the  master's  best  works ;  the  monk 
below  to  the  right,  with  the  inscription  'is  perfecit  opus',  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  painter  himself.  Below,  predella  with  three  saints.  63. 
Albertinellij  Trinity  (1500);  61.  Andrea  del  SartOy  "Two  angels.  — 
T  he  Perugino  Room  is  adjoined  on  the  right  and  left  by  the  — 

BoTnoBLLi  Rooms  (IV,  V).  —  IV.  Boom.  To  the  right  of 
the  entrance,  70.  MasacciOy  Madonna,  with  St.  Anna  and  angels 
(Injured) ;  71.  Andrea  VerrocehiOy  Baptism  of  Christ  (much  injured), 
said  to  haye  been  finished  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  perhaps 
painted  the  two  angels  to  the  left ;  72.  Franc.  Pesellino ,  Predella 
with  the  Nativity,  the  Beheading  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus,  and 
Miracles  of  St.  Anthony ;  73.  Sandra  Botticelli,  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  with  predella  (No.  74);  76.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Four  Saints, 
with  predella  (No.  77)  representing  scenes  from  their  lives;  75. 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Christ  (fresco) ;  78.  Perugino,  Crucifixion;  79.  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi,  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child.  *80.  Sandro  Botticelli, 
Allegorical  representation  of  Spring:  on  the  left,  Mercury  and  the 
Graces,  Venus  and  Cupid  with  the  bow  in  the  middle,  and  on  the 
right.  Flora  with  a  personification  of  Fertility  and  a  god  of  wind. 
82.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Adoration  of  the  Child;  81.  Pacchiarotto, 
Visitation.  —  V.  Room.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance:  98.  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  the  design  and  upper  half  by  Filippino  Lippi,  the 
lower  half  by  Pietro  PerugirhO;  opposite,  84.  Sandro  Botticelli  (?  more 
probably  School  of  Verrocchio),  Tobias  with  the  three  angels ;  85. 
Sandro  Botticelli,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  six  saints ;  86.  Fra  Fi- 
lippo Lippi,  Predella  with  legendary  scenes ;  88.  Sandro  Botticelli, 
Madonna  with  six  saints;  92.  Lor.  di  Credi,  Nativity,  carefully 
painted,  especially  the  landscape  in  the  foreground ;  89,  93.  Filip- 
pino Lippi,  Mary  Magdalen  and  John  the  Baptist ;  94.  Lor.  di  Credi, 
Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child;  97.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Apparition  of 
the  Virgin  to  St.  Bernard,  a  youthful  work  with  a  beautiful  land- 
scape. —  We  now  return  through  the  Cupola  Saloon  to  the  first  room 
and  turn  to  the  left  into  the  — 

VI.  Room  op  the  Beato  Angblioo.  Right:  Fra  Angelico,  227. 
Madonna  and  saints ;  233-237,  252-254.  Life  of  Christ  in  8  pic- 
tures and  35  sections  (executed  with  the  aid  of  other  painters);  by 
the  pillar,  243.  Fra  Angelico,  History  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian. 
Above ,  ^241 ,  242.  Perugino ,  Portraits  of  two  monks  of  Vallom- 
brosa  (p.  506) ;  farther  on,  above,  246.  Fra  Angelico,  Pietk ;  beside 
the  door,  to  the  left,  *266.  Fra  Angelico,  Last  Judgment  (the  re- 
presentation of  the  blessed,  to  the  left,  full  of  grace  and  feeling). 
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A  staircase  in  the  yestibule  to  the  right  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  on 
which  is  the  Gallbbt/>f  Modern  Pictdkss.  —  1st  B. :  19.  Morgari,  Death 
of  Raphael  (1880);  15.  P.  Benvenuti,  Hector  chiding  Paris;  25.  Cassioli, 
Battle  of  Legnano.  —  2nd  B. :  39.  Ussi^  Expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens 
from  Florence  (1860);  53.  Ademollo,  Battle  of  Solferino  in  1859  (1866).  — 
3rd  B. :  70.  Castagnola,  Filippo  Lippi  and  the  nun  Buti  (1864) ;  82.  Bet- 
tuoli^  Entry  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  into  Florence ;  88.  SabafelU,  Harder 
of  Bnondelmonte.  —  4th  B. :  101.  Cortesey  Pontine  Marshes  near  Terracina 
(1865) ;  107-113.  Signorini^  Popular  festival  at  Florence.  —  5th  B. :  122. 
FtUtori^  Episode  after  the  battle  of  Magenta.  —  6th  B. :  161.  Oiovacchino 
TomOf  Shower  of  ashes  at  Naples  (1880) ;  138.  Segoni,  Finding  of  Catiline's 
hody ;  148.  Fattoriy  John  the  Baptist  before  Herod ;  157.  A.  Patiniy  Caravan 
in  the  desert  (1864). 

"So.  54  in  the  Via  Bicasoli  is  the  entrance  to  the  Court  of  the  Acad- 
emy ,  where  a  statue  of  St.  Matthew,  begun  by  Michael  AngelOy  as  one  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  he  was  to  supply  for  the  cathedral  (1503),  is  preserved 
by  the  rear- wall. 

The  same  building  (entrance  in  the  Via  Alfani,  No.  82)  contains  the 
celebrated  manufactory  of  Florentine  Mosaics,  founded  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  cent,  and  transferred  to  this  site  in  1797.  To  the  left  is  the 
Miueo  d§i  Lavori  in  Ptetre  Dure  (adm.,  see  p.  415),  containing  a  collection 
of  the  materials  used  (Booms  1-3)  and  of  finished  works  (Booms  4  A  5). 

The  wide  Via  Cavoub  (PI.  G,  3),  formerly  Via  Larga^  rnna 
along  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Maico.  In  this  street,  at 
the  comer  of  the  Yia  degli  Arazzieri ,  stands  the  Casino  di  Livia^ 
a  small  bat  tasteful  structure  by  Buontalenti  (?). 

Adjacent  is  the  Casino  Mediceo  (No.  63  j  PI.  G,  2,  3  j  now  a  jury 
court),  erected  in  1576  by  Buontalenti^  on  the  site  of  the  famous 
Medici  gardens,  where  Lorenzo  11  Magniflco  preserved  a  number  of 
treasures  of  art  for  which  no  place  could  be  found  in  the  neigb- 
bouring  palace  of  the  Medici  (see  p.  471).  Btrtoldo^  the  beir  and 
pupil  of  Donatello,  was  appointed  keeper,  and  round  him  clustered 
a  troop  of  eager  students.  No  other  school  ever  attained  so  great 
celebrity.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Giovanni  Fran- 
cesco Rustici,  Francesco  Granacci,  Giuliano  Bugiardini,  A.  Sanso- 
vino,  P.  Torrigiani,  and,  last  but  not  least,  Michael  Angelo,  all  owe 
their  artistic  education  to  the  garden  of  the  Medici.  Duke  Gosimo 
I.  afterwards  transferred  the  collection  to  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi. 

A  little  farther  on ,  Via  Oavour  69 ,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street,  are  tbe  former  cloisters  of  the  barefooted  monks,  or  Recollets, 
the  CMostro  dello  Scalzo  (PL  G,  2),  an  elegant  court  of  the  early 
Renaissance,  surrounded  with  colonnades  and  adorned  with  ad- 
mirable *Frescoes  in  grisaille  from  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist, 
with  allegorical  figures  and  rich  ornamentation,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto 

and  Franciahigio  (1615-26).    Admission,  see  p.  415. 

On  the  right:  1.  Allegorical  figure  of  Faith  (1520)  \  2.  The  Angel  appearing 
to  Zacharias  (1526)?  3.  Visitation  (1524);  4.  Nativity  of  the  Baptist  (1526); 
5.  Departure  of  John  from  his  father's  house,  and  6.  His  meeting  with 
Christ  (these  two  by  Franciahigio^  1518-19).  —  7.  Baptism  of  Christ  (the 
earliest  and  weakest  of  all,  perhaps  painted  by  the  two  artists  in  com- 
mon, loO^ii.  \.«^^®SOrical  "g^^e  of  Love  (1520);  9.  Allegorical  figure  of 
^.?^}h^^  in  T^i  ^^-  ^2^^  preaching  in  the  desert  (1515);  11.  John  baptising 
(1517);  U.  John  made  prisoner  (1517);  13.  Dance  of  Salome;  14.  Death  of 
JoJin;  10.  His  head  brought  in  on  a  charger;  16.   Allegorical  figure  of 
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Hope  (the  last  four  painted  in  1523).  —  It  is  interesting  to  remark  in  several 
of  these  frescoes  the  influence  of  Albert  DUrer.  For  example,  in  the  Sermon 
of  John ,  the  Pharisee  in  the  long  robe  to  the  right  and  the  woman  with 
the  child  are  borrowed  from  the  engravings  of  the  German  master. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  N.E.,  we  traverse  the  Via  Micheli  to 
the  left,  and  enter  the  Via  S.  Gallo,  No.  74  in  which,  a  corner 
house,  is  the  *Palazzo  Nencini^  formerly  the  Palazzo  Pandolflni  (PI. 
H,  2),  erected  after  1516  by  Glov.  Franc,  da  Sangallo,  from  the 
designs  of  Raphael.  In  the  same  street,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via 
S.  ApoUonia,  is  the  old  Convent  of  Sant'  Apollonia  (PI.  F,  G,  3),  en- 
tered from  Via  27  Aprile  No.  1  CCenacolo  di  SanV  Apollonia^ )y  and 

containing  a  small  picture-gallery  (adm.,  see  p.  415). 

In  the  anteroom  are  paintings  of  the  15th  century.  —  The  2nd  Room 
contains  several  works  by  Andrea  del  Casiagno:  to  the  right,  Last  Supper 
(fresco);  above,  Crucifixion;  to  the  right,  Entombment;  to  the  left.  Re- 
surrection. On  the  other  walls  are  frescoes  (about  14o0),  transferred  to 
canvas  (previously  in  the  Villa  Pandolflni  at  Legnaja),  of  nine  portrait 
figures:  Filippo  Scolari,  surnamed  Pippo  Spano,  i.e.  *Obergespan^  or 
supreme  count  of  Temesvar,  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks;  Farinata  degli 
Uberti,  leader  of  the  Ghibellines;  Nic.  Acciajuoli,  mentioned  on  p.  499; 
the  Gumsean  Sibyl ;  Esther ;  Tomyris ;  Dante ;  Petrarch ;  and  Boccaccio. 

Returning  by  the  Via  Cavoue  from  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco  to  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo,  we  pass  first,  on  the  right  (No.  45),  the  Bihlio- 
teea  Marucelliana  (PI.  G,  3;  adm.,  seep.  415),  founded  in  1703  by 
Francesco  Marucelli,  and  containing  120,000  vols,  and  a  fine  col- 
lection of  engravings  (catalogue) ;  then,  on  the  left,  the  Palazzo 
Panciatichi  (PI.  F,  4),  built  about  1700  by  Carlo  Fontana,  with  a 
relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Desiderio  da  Settignano  at  the  comer. 

Opposite  the  Pal.  Panciatichi  stands  the  old  palace  of  the 
Medici,  generally  called  after  its  later  owners  the  *Falazzo 
Bicoardi  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  which  has  been  in  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment since  1814  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  prefecture.  It  was 
erected  about  1430  under  Cosimo  Pater  Patriae  by  Michelozzo^  who 
here  introduced  the  practice  of  tapering  the  rustica  in  the  different 
stories.  The  unsymmetrical  facade  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  and 
heavy  cornice.  Here  Cosimo's  grandson  Lorenzo  11  Magniflco  was 
"born  on  1.  Jan.,  1449,  and  hei^ehe  maintained  his  brilliant  estab- 
lishment. Lorenzo^s  sons  Piero,  Giovanni,  and  Gluliano  also  first 
saw  the  light  within  its  walls.  Giulio,  Ippolito,  Alessandro,  and 
Cosimo  I.  de'  Medici  (the  last  till  1640;  comp.  pp.  422,  486) 
subsequently  resided  here,  and  the  family  continued  in  possession 
of  the  palace  until  it  was  sold  in  1659  by  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdi- 
nand II.  to  the  Riccardi  family,  who  extended  it  considerably  in 
1714,  enclosing  within  its  precincts  the  Strada  del  Traditore,  where 
on  7th  Jan.,  1537,  Duke  Alessandro  was  assassinated  by  Lorenzino 
de*  Medici.   The  original  structure,  however,  is  still  in  great  part 

recognisable,  particularly  its  beautiful  court  and  the  staircases. 

An  imposing  gateway  leads  to  the  Coubt,  surrounded  by  arcades,  ancient 
busts,  Gothic  statues  with  ancient  heads,  sarcophagi,  Greek  and  Latin  in- 
scriptions from  Rome,  etc.  The  sarcophagus  in  the  corner  to  the  left,  with 
the  representation  of  the  Galydonian  Hunt,  formerly  contained  the  remains 
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of  Onecio  de^  Medici,  an  ancestor  of  the  family  who  was  Oonfaloniere  in 
1299.  The  relief-medallions  ahove  the  arcades,  copied  from  antique 
gems,  are  by  Donatello.  —  The  passage  to  the  Seoond  Godbt  contains 
ancient  busts. 

The  staircase  to  the  right  leads  to  a  Gallebt,  with  frescoes  by  Luca 
Giordano  (1682),  and  to  the  private  Chapel  of  the  Medici  (adm.,  see  p.  415), 
embellished  with  ^Frescoes  hjBenoxxo  Ooxxoli^  painted  aboiitl459-TO,represent- 
ing  the  journey  of  the  Magi,  with  numerous  portraits  of  the  Medici.  Benozso 
^shaped  the  various  episodes  of  a  pompous  progress  into  one  long  series 
filling  the  walls  of  the  body  of  the  building.  The  kings,  in  gorgeous  state, 
are  accompanied  on  their  march  by  knights  and  pages  in  sumptuous  dresses, 
by  hunters  and  followers  of  aH  kinds,  and  the  spectator  glances  by  turns 
at  the  forms  of  crowned  kings,  of  squires,  and  attendants  with  hunting 
leopards,  all  winding  their  solemn  way  through  a  rich  landscape  coantry\ 
—  C.  d:  C,  —  On  the  window-walls  are  charming  *Angels  in  the  garden 
of  heaven,  of  admirable  design.  —  Fee  Vs  ^> 

At  the  back  of  the  palace.  Via  Ginori  4  (PI.  F,  3),  is  the  entrance  to 
the  BiBLioTECA  RiocABDiANA  and  the  archives.  The  JAhrary^  founded  in 
1600  by  Biccardo  Riccardi,  and  purchased  by  the  state  in  1812,  comprises 
80,000  vols,  and  8800  MSS.,  including  a  Virgil  illustrated  with  miniatnres  by 
Ben.  Qoxtoli  and  several  MSS.  by  Dante^  Petrarch^  Maechiavelli,  OalileOy  an- 
cient  diptychs,  etc.    Admission,  see  p.  415. 

The  short  Via  Gori  separates  the  S.W.  facade  of  the  Palazzo 
Riccaidi  from  the  church  of  8.  Giovaxmino  degli  Scolopi  (helong- 
Ing  to  the  Padri  delle  Scuole  Piej  PI.  F,  4j,  erected  in  1352, 
remodelled  in  1580  by  B.  Ammanatij  completed  in  1661  hy  Alfonso 
Parigi,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Jesuits  from  1557  to  1775.  The 
church  contains  frescoes  and  pictures  by  Allori,  BronzinOj  Santi  di 
Tito,  etc.  —  The  Via.  db'  Ginobi,  to  the  W.  behind  the  Pal.  Riccardi, 
contains  several  fine  old  houses,  among  which  mention  may  be  made 
of  No.  13,  the  Palazzo  Qinori  (PI.  F,  3),  built  by  Baceio  d'Agnolo 
for  the  Taddei  family,  with  whom  Raphael  resided  for  some  time. 


e.   From  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  San  Lorenzo  and  Santa 

Novella. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  Via  Cerretani,  which  leads  straight 
from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (p.  442}  to  S.  Maria  Novella,  the  Borgo 
S.  Lorenzo  diverges  to  the  right,  and  reaches  the  Piazza  San  Losbnzo 
(PL  F,  4).  To  the  left  in  this  square  is  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
and  at  its  N.  end,  near  the  Via  de'  Ginori  (p.  472),  is  a  statue  of 
Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere^  by  Bandinelli,  on  a  pedestal  (^Base  di 
S.  Lorenzo'),  with  reliefs  referring  to  Giovanni's  victories. 

*San  Lorenzo  (PL  £,  F,  3,  4),  founded  and  consecrated  by  St. 
Ambrose  in  394,  and  restored  in  the  11th  cent.,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  churches  in  Italy,  in  1425  the  Medici  and  seven  other  fam- 
ilies began  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  church  on  a  larger 
scale  from  the  designs  of  Filippo  Brunelleschi^  who  restored  the 
form  of  the  early  Christian  basilica,  consisting  of  a.  nave  and  aisles 
terminated  by  a  transept,  the  nave  being  covered  with  a  flat  ceiling, 
and  the  aisles  with  groined  vaulting.  He  then  added  low  chapels 
resembling  recesses  on  each  side.   Over  the  columns  (14  in  number, 
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and  two  pillars)  he  replaced  the  ancient  architrave  which  had  been 
removed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  now  support  the  fine  project- 
ing arches.  The  cupola,  which  rests  upon  the  cross  without  the  in- 
terposition of  a  drum,  was  added  hy  Brunelleschi's  successor,  AnU 
Manetti,  The  Mgh-altar  was  consecrated  in  1461.  The  inner  wall 
of  the  facade  is  by  Michael  Angela,  who  also  added  the  New  Sacristy 
(p.  474),  and  the  Laurentian  Library.  His  design  for  the  outside  of 
th^  facade  (1516)  was  unfortunately  never  executed,  but  is  pre- 
served in  the  Galleria  Buonarroti  (p.  462). 

At  the  end  of  the  Bight  Aisls  is  the  Monument  of  the  painter  Pietro 
Benvenuti  (d.  1844),  gaid  to  he  by  Thortoaldsen  (?).  —  Bas-reliefs  on  the 
two  pnlpits  by  DonateUo  and  his  pupils  Bertoldo  and  Bellano.  —  Bight 
Tbansspt,  on  the  altar,  a  marble  tabernacle  by  Desiderio  da  Bettignano.  — 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Ghoib  la  the  simple  tomb  of  Ck)simo 
the  Elder,  selected  by  himself,  in  which  he  was  laid  on  Aug.  2nd,  1464,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  request  without  any  funereal  pomp.  The  Signoria 
honoured  his  memory  by  passing  a  decree  which  gave  him  the  title  of  *Pater 
Patri8e\  Donatello  is  buried  in  the  same  vault.  —  In  the  2nd  chapel  to  the 
left  of  the  choir,  the  monument  of  a  Countess  Moltke  Ferrari-Gorbelli,  by 
Dupri^  1864.  —  The  square  •Old  Sacristy,  built  in  1421-38  by  Fil.  Brunelleschi, 
is  covered  with  a  polygonal  dome,  the  projection  with  the  altar  having  a 
small  flat  dome.  The  plastic  *Decoration  is  by  Donatello:  above  the 
bronze  doors,  which  are  adorned  with  reliefs,  are  two  saints,  beneath  a 
frieze  of  angels'  heads ;  in  the  lunettes  are  the  Evangelists  and  on  the 
spandrels,  scenes  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist  (all  in  stucco). 
Donatello  also  executed  the  beautiful  terracotta  bust  of  St.  Lawrence  on 
the  left  side,  and  the  marble  monument  of  Giovanni  Averardo  de**  Medici 
and  Piccarda  Bueri,  the  parents  of  Cosimo,  beneath  the  table  in  the  centre. 
To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  the  simple  and  tasteful  monument  of  Piero 
de^  Medici  (father  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico)  and  his  brother  Giovanni, 
by  Andrea  Verrocchio  (1472);  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  are  also  interred  here. 
In  the  small  chamber,  to  the  left,  is  a  fountain  also  attributed  by  Vasari 
to  Vei*rocchio.  —  In  the  2nd  chapel  (Capp.  Martelli)  are  a  Monument  to  Don- 
atello, by  R.  Romanelli  (1896),  and  an  *Annunciation,  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi. 
—  In  the  Left  Aislb  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  large  fresco  by 
Angelo  Bronzino.  Adjacent  is  a  *Gantoria  by  Donatello  -and  Bertoldo.  — 
The  adjoining  door  leads  to  the  cloisters  and  the  library  (see  below). 

The  OiiOisTEBS,  immediately  adjoining  the  church,  are  attributed 
to  BruneUeichi.  In  accordance  with  an  old  custom  the  cloisters  are 
a  refuge  for  homeless  cats,  which  are  fed  here  daily  at  noon.  To  the 
right,  by  the  church-door,  is  a  statue  of  Paolo  Giovio,  the  historian, 
by  Francesco  da  Sangallo  (1560),  Adjacent  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Biblioteca  Laurenziana  (PI.  E,  F,  4;  adm.,  see  p.  415;  gratuities 
forbidden),  a  library  founded  by  Cosimo  the  Elder  in  1444,  and 
gradually  enlarged  by  the  Medici.  Its  chief  treasure  consists  of 
about  10,000  MSS.  of  Greek  and  Latin  classical  authors,  many  of 
which  are  extremely  valuable.  The  building  was  begun  in  1524 
from  the  design  of  Michael  Angelo ,  the  portico  was  built  by  him 
>ery  effective  in  spite  of  several  eccentricities),  and  the  staircase 
which  was  also  designed  by  Michael  Angelo)  was  completed  in 
l571  by  Vasari;  the  rotunda  containing  the  Bibl.  Delciana,  was 
erected  in  1841,  from  Pasquale  Pocciantfs  design. 

The  wooden  ceiling  of  the  Library  was  executed  by  O.  B.  del  Tasso  and 
Carotay  from  Michael  Angelo's  designs  (after  1529?).  The  latter  also  fur- 
nished the  design  for  the  S8  'plutei'  to  which  the  MSS.  are  attached.  Among 
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these  are  a  number  of  codices  of  rare  value:  Virgil  of  the  4th  or  5th  cent.; 
Pliny  of  the  10th  or  11th  cent,  ffrom  the  Aghbumham  Collection);  Ta- 
citus, two  HSS.  of  the  10th  and  11th  cent.,  the  older  brought  from  Qer- 
many,  and  the  sole  copy  containing  the  nrst  five  books  of  the  Annals. 
The  Pandects,  of  the  6th  or  7th  cent.,  carried  off  from  Amalfi  by  the  Pisans 
in  1135,  the  oldest  existing  MS.  of  this  collection,  on  which  the  study  of 
Roman  Law  almost  entirely  hinges.  Most  important  MS.  of  ^schylus, 
and  best  MS.  of  Cicero's  Epistolse  ad  Familiares.  Petrarch's  Canzone,  with 
portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura.  MSS.  and  letters  of  Dante.  Decamerone 
of  Boccaccio.  MSS.  of  Alfieri  (p.  46).  Document  of  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence, 1439;  Codex  Amiatinus;  Syrian  gospels,  with  miniatures  of  the 
Gih  cent.;  maps  of  Ptolemy;  miniatures,  etc.  Catalogues  by  Assemann 
(Oriental  MSS.)  and  Bandini,  continued  by  Furia. 

To  S.  Lorenzo  belong  also  the  New  Sacristy  and  the  Chapel  of 
the  Princes,  the  entrance  to  which,  however,  is  now  in  the  Piazza 
Madonna  (PI.  E,  3;  adm.,  see  p.  415)  at  the  back  of  the  church, 
nearly  opposite  the  Via  Faenza.  From  the  vestibule  we  ascend  a 
flight  of  steps  to  the  left ,  and  reach  first  the  chapel  of  the  princes, 
and  then  the  new  sacristy  (on  the  left). 

The  Chapel  of  the  Pbinobs  (Cappella  dei  Principi),  the  burial 
chapel  of  the  grand-dukes  of  the  Medici  family,  was  constructed  in 
1604  by  Matteo  Nigetti,  from  the  designs  of  Oiovanni  de*  Medici. 

It  is  octagonal  in  form,  covered  by  a  dome,  and  gorgeously  decorated 
with  marble  and  valuable  ^Mosaics  in  stone.  The  paintings  in  the  dome 
(Creation.  Fall,  Death  of  Abel,  Sacrifice  of  Noah,  Nativity,  Death  and 
Resurrection,  Last  Judgment)  are  by  Pietro  Benvenuti  (182o-38>.  In  six 
niches  below  are  the  granite  sarcophagi  of  the  princes,  some  of  them  with 
gilded  bronze  statues,  from  Cosimo  I.  (d.  1575)  to  Cosimo  III.  (d.  1723; 
comp.  p.  377).  On  the  coping  round  the  chapel  are  placed  the  armorial 
bearings  of  16  Tuscan  towns  in  stone-mosaic.  A  new  floor  is  being  laid. 
—  A  sum  of  22  million  lire  (about  880,000{.)  was  expended  by  the  Medici 
family  on  the  construction  and  decoration  of  this  chapel. 

The  **M'ew  Sacristy  (^Sagrestia  Nuova ;  admission,  see  p.  415 ; 
50  c),  built  by  Michael  Angela  for  Pope  Clement  VII.  (Giulio  de' 
Medici)  in  1523-29,  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  house  of  the  Medici, 
is  a  simple  quadrangular  edifice  surmounted  by  a  dome  and  artic- 
ulated by  pilasters,  niches,  and  recesses.  In  form  it  corresponds  with 
the  old  sacristy  by  Brunelleschi.  The  sculptures  with  which  it  was 
to  have  been  filled  (monuments  to  Cosimo  the  Elder,  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  Popes  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII. ,  and  to  the  younger  Giu- 
liano  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici)  have  been  confined  to  the  monuments 
of  the  two  members  of  the  family  who  had  last  died,   Oiuliano  de' 
Medici  (d.  1516),  created  Due  de  Nemours  by  the  King  of  France, 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (d.  1519) ,  who  became  Duke  of  Urbino 
under  Leo  X.    The  great  master  worked  at  his  task  full  of  bitter 
feelings  at  -the  abolition  of  the  republic  by  Alessandro  de'  Medici, 
and  in  1534  left  it  unfinished,  as  he  feared  the  tyrant's  hate  after 
the  death  of  the  Pope.    In  spite  of  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances Michael  Angelo  has  here  produced  a  congruous  whole  of 
the  greatest  beauty.  Architecture  and  sculpture  are  as  harmonious 
as  if  the  master  had  modelled  sarcophagi  and  statues,  cornices  and 
niches,  doors  and  windows  out  of  one  and  the  same  clay. 
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On  the  right  is  the  Monument  of  Gittliano  db^  Medici,  who  is  re- 
presented as  General  of  the  Church,  holding  the  commander's  baton 
in  his  hand.  Full  of  proud  confidence  and  energy  he  gazes  before  him, 
ready  to  start  up  at  the  approach  of  danger.  Below  is  the  sarcophagus, 
containing  the  remains  of  the  deceased  and  adorned  by  the  *Statues  of 
Day  and  ^ight,  the  latter  especially  admired.  A  contemporary  poet,  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Strozzi,  wrote  upon  it  the  lines: 

La  Nolle,  che  lu  vedi  in  si  dolci  alti 


"'TIS  Kight,  in  deepest  slumber;  all 
can  see 

She  sleeps  (for  Angelo  divine  did  give 

This  stone  a  soul),  and,  since  she 
sleeps,  must  live. 

You  doubt  it?    Wake  her,  she  will 
speak  to  thee. 

Michael   Angelo,    in  allusion  to  the  suppression   of  political  liberty 
(see  p.  474),  answered: 


Dormirey  fu  da  un  Angelo  scolpita 
In  queslo  satso,  e  perchh  dorme  ha 

Vila ; 
Deslala,  *e  no^l  credi,  e  parleralti. 


Oralo  m'  i^l  sonno  e  piii  Vesser  di 

sasso ; 
Menlre  che''l  danno  e  la  vergogna  dura 

Hon  veder ,  non  sentir  m'  i  gran  ven- 

lura ; 
Perb  non  mi  destar ;  deh  I  parla  basso  I 


Ah !   glad  am  I  to  sleep  in    stone, 

while  woe 
And  dire  disgrace  rage  unreprov^d 

near  — 
A  happy  chance  to  neither  see  nor 

hear. 
So  wake  me  not!     When  passing, 

whisper  low. 

Gomp.  Swinburne^s  fine  sonnet  *In  San  Lorenzo**,  beginning  *Is  thine 
hour  come  to  wake,  o  slumbering  Night?" 

Opposite  is  the  Monument  of  Lobbnzo  db'  Medioi,  who  in  contrast 
to  Giuliano  is  represented  in  profound  meditation  (hence  called  il  pen- 
siero) ;  below  it  his  sarcophagus,  which  contains  also  the  body  of  Duke 
Alessandro,  assassinated  in  1537,  with  "^Statues  of  Evening  and  Dawn 
(Crepusculo  e  Aurora).  The  original  significance  which  Michael  Angelo 
meant  to  convey  before  the  siege  of  Florence  by  the  allegorical  figures 
is  somewhat  obscure  and  artificial.  The  periods  of  the  day  represent  as 
it  were  the  various  members  of  the  universe,  which  are  sunk  in  grief  at 
the  death  of  the  heroes.  The  statues  are  not  portraits,  but  ideal  forms, 
in  which  are  reflected  the  two  chief  sides  of  a  heroic  nature.  —  self- 
devoted  absorption  in  noble  designs,  and  confident  energy.  It  is  certain 
that  sorrow  at  the  fate  of  his  country,  scourged  by  pestilence  and  war, 
which  delayed  the  completion  of  the  statues,  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  the  master''s  chisel,  though  the  theory  that  Michael  Angelo  was  from 
the  beginning  bent  upon  producing  a  purely  political  monument  cannot 
stand  the  test.  —  The  remaining  statues  in  the  chapel,  an  unfinished 
Madonna,  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  two  patron  saints  of  the  Medici,  St. 
Damianus  (1.)  by  Raffaello  da  Montelupo,  and  St.  Gosmas  (r.)  bv  Fra  Qio- 
manni  Angiolo  da  Montorsoli  (who  also  assisted  Michael  Angelo  in  1533  on  the 
statue  of  Giuliano),  were  also  originally  intended  for  the  mausoleum. 

Seyeral  streets  issue  from  the  little  Piazza  Madonna  (p.  474). 
The  Via  delV  Arienio^  running  N.,  contains  the  Mercato  Cenirale 
(PI.  E,  F,  3),  constructed  from  a  design  by  Mengoni  (p.  114)  in 
1882.  The  Via  Faenza  (p.  476)  also  runs  to  the  N.  The  Via  del 
Melarancio  leads  W.  to  the  Piazza  delV  Unitct  Italiana  (PI.  E,  3), 
which  is  embellished  with  a  monument  to  the  Tuscans  who  fell 
in  the  struggle  for  unity,  to  S.  Maria  Novella  (p.  476),  and  to  the 
railway-station.  The  Via  del  Oiglio  leads  S.W.  directly  to  S.  Maria 
Novella.  From  the  Via  dei  Conti^  which  runs  S.,  the  Via  della 
Forca  branches  off  almost  at  once  (see  p.  476). 
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In  the  Yia  Nazlonale,  opposite  the  beginning  of  the  Yia  delV 
Ariento,  is  a  large  group  of  the  Madonna  and  saints  by  Oiovanni 
della  Bobbia,  1522.  The  street  ends  on  the  N.E.  at  the  large  Piazza 
deir  Indipendenza  (PI.  F,  2;  omn. ,  see  p.  412),  which  is  em- 
bellished with  bronze  statues  of  the  statesmen  Bettino  Ricasoli 
(1809-80),  byAugusto  Rivalte,  and  Ufea^dino  Pefu««  (1822-91 ; 
Sindaco  of  Florence  from  1864  to  1878),  by  R.  Romanelli,  both 
erected  in  1897. 

In  the  Via  Faenza,  on  the  left,  stands  the  little  Gothic  churcli 
of  8.  Jacopo  in  Campo  Corbolini  (PI.  E,  3),  founded  in  1206,  with 
a  colonnaded  fore- court  and  funeral  monuments  of  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries.  Farther  pn  to  the  right,  between  No.  56  and  58,  is 
the  former  refectory  of  the  convent  of  S.  Onopbio  (PI.  E,  2),  with 
the  so-called  *'Cenacolo  di  Fuligno*,  a  large  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper, 
by  a  pupil  of  Perugino  (1505),  and  some  unimportant  paintings 
from  the  Galleria  Feroni  (adm.,  see  p.  415).  —  The  Via  Faenza 
ends  at  the  Yiale  Fil.  Strozzi,  opposite  the  Fortezza  8,  Oiovanni 
Battiata,  now  the  Fortezza  da  Basso  (PL  E,  F,  1),  built  by  Puke 
Alexander  in  1534-35  to  overawe  the  city. 

In  the  Via  della  Forca  (see  p.  475 ;  PL  E,  4)  stands  the  Palazzo 
Mabtblli.  On  the  first  floor,  above  the  staircase,  is  a  family  coat- 
of-arms  by  Donatello.  The  small  picture-gallery  contains  marble 
statues  of  David  and  John  the  Baptist  by  DonatellOy  a  bust  of  a 
child  attributed  to  the  same  artist,  and  also  several  good  paintings, 
among  them  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  by  Salvator  Boaa  (No.  2) 
and  a  portrait  of  a  woman  by  Paolo  Veronese  (42;  fee  ^2-1  fr-)-  — 
On  the  house  opposite  is  an  excellent  relief  of  the  Madonna  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole. 

The  Piazza  di  S.  Mabia  Novella  (PL  D,  3,  4)  was  the  fre- 
quent scene  of  festivals  and  games  in  former  times.  The  Palio  del 
Cocchij  the  chief  of  these ,  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Cosimo  I.  in 
1563,  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  John,  and  consisted 
of  a  race  of  four  four-horse  chariots,  called  Prasina  (green),  Bussata 
(red),  Veneta  (blue),  and  Alba  (white),  resembling  those  of  the 
ancients.  Two  obelisks  of  marble  of  1608,  standing  on  brazen 
tortoises,  perhaps  by  Giov.  da  Bologna,  served  as  goals.  — The 
LoooiA  DI  S.  Paolo,  an  arcade  opposite  the  church,  erected  in  1451 
from  Brunelleschi's  design,  is  adorned  with  good  terracottas  by  Anr 
drea  della  Bobbia,  the  best  of  which  is  a  relief  of  the  meeting  of  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Dominic.  —  The  canopy  at  the  comer  of  the  Vi* 
della  Scala  is  by  Franc,  Fiorentino^  a  pupil  of  Lorenzo  Monaco  (14th 
cent.).  —  Tramway  from  the  Piazza  S.  M.  Novella  to  the  Cascine, 
seep.  411). 

The  church  of  •Santpi  Maria  Novella  (PL  D,  3),  begun  in  1278 
on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice,  from  designs  by  the  Dominican  monks 
Fra  Sisto  and  Fra  Bistoro,  and  completed  in  the  interior  after  1350 
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by  Joe,  Talenii ,  is  'perhaps  the  purest  and  most  elegant  example 
of  Tuscan  Gothic'.  In  1456-70  it  vas  furnished  with  a  beautiful 
marble  facade  (begun  in  the  lower,  Gothic  portion  as  early  as  the 
14th  cent.)  and  a  fine  portal ,  probably  designed  by  Leon  Battista 
Albertij  who  first  employed  volutes  here  to  connect  the  nave  and 
aisles.  A  quadrant  and  two  concentric  meridians  on  the  right  and 
left  were  constructed  by  P.  Ignazio  Danti  in  1572.  —  The  pointed 
arcades  (*avellf  i,e.  vaults)  of  black  and  white  marble,  which  adjoin 
the  church  on  the  right,  were  originally  constructed  in  the  14th  cent, 
but  were  frequently  altered  at  subsequent  periods,  and  were  restored 
in  1870 ;  they  were  used  as  tombs  for  the  nobility.  The  best  view 
of  the  medisval  building,  with  its  tasteful  campanile  (restored  in 
1895),  is  obtained  from  the  N.E.  side. 

The  spacious  Interior,  in  the  form  of  a  vaulted  Gothic  basilica,  con- 
sists of  nave  and  aisles  resting  on  12  alternately  thin  and  thick  piers )  the 
chapels  were  afterwards  added  by  Vatari  and  others.  It  is  326  ft.  long  and 
93  ft.  wide ;  the  transept  is  202  ft.  in  length.  The  unequal  distances  between 
the  pillars,  varying  from  37  ft.  to  49  ft.,  are  an  unexplained  peculiarity. 
(The  visitor  is  warned  not  to  overlook  the  two  steps  halfway  up  Uke  church.) 

Emtbancb  Wall:  over  the  central  door,  a  crucifix  in  the  style  of 
Oiotto;  on  the  right  the  *Trinity  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  and  two 
donors,  in  fresco  (much  injured),  one  of  the  best  works  of  Ifasaccio  \  on  the 
left.  Annunciation,  fresco  of  the  i4th  century.  —  The  altar-pieces  in  the 
Bight  Aislh  are  of  the  17th  cent. ;  6th  altar  to  the  right,  Resuscitation  of 
a  child,  by  Ligozzi.  —  In  the  Bight  Tbansbpt,  to  the  right,  bust  of  Si.  An- 
toninus; above,  monument  of  Bishop  Aliotti  (d.  1336)  by  Tino  di  Camaino; 
farther  on,  the  Gothic  monument  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph  of  Constantinople 
(d.  1440),  who  died  while  attending  the  Great  Council  of  1439.  Above  the 
monument  is  a  Madonna  by  Nino  PUano.  —  We  now  ascend  the  steps  to 
the  Cappella  Buoellai,  which  contains  a  large  *Madonna,  the  chief  work 
of  Cimabue  (ca.  1280).  This  is  the  picture  which  was  borne  in  solemn  pro- 
cession from  the  painter^s  studio  to  the  church,  'followed  by  the  whole 
population,  and  with  such  triumph  and  rejoicings  that  the  quarter  where 
the  painter  dwelt  obtained  the  name,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained,  of 
Borgo  Allegri'  {lAndtayU  'Christian  Art').  In  this  chapel  also  are  the  mon- 
ument of  Beata  Villana  by  Beitiardo  Roisellino  (1451),  a  St.  Lucia  by  Rid. 
Ohirlandajo,  and  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine  by  Bugiardini.  —  To  the 
right  of  the  choir  is  the  Chapel  of  Filippo  STROzzi^^with  his  ^Monument  by 
Ben.  da  Majano^  and  frescoes  by  Filippino  Lippi  (1502)  :  on  the  left,  St.  John 
resuscitating  Drusiana,  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  John ;  on  the  right,  St.  Philip 
exorcising  a  dragon ;  above  is  a  fine  stained-glass  window  after  a  cartoon 
by  Filippino. 

The  Ghoib  contains  *Frescoes  by  Domenico  Ohirlandajo  (1490),  which 
form  that  master^s  most  popular  work,  and  are  also  the  finest  specimens 
of  Florentine  art  before  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo.and  Raphael.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  altar  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Madonna;  adjoining  the 
windows  are  SS.  Francis  and  Peter  the  Martyr,  the  Annunciation,  and 
John  the  Baptist,  and  below  all  these,  Giovanni  Tornabuoni  and  his  wife, 
at  whose  expense  these  works  were  executed.  —  On  the  left  wall,  in 
seven  sections,  is  represented  the  life  of  Mary :  Expulsion  of  Joachim  from 
the  Temple,  Nativity  of  Mary  (the  architecture  of  the  interior  beautifully 
enriched) ,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Her  Nuptials ,  Adoration  of  tiie 
Magi,  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  and  Her  Death  and  Assumption.  —  The 
right  wall  is  devoted  to  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  first  scene, 
Zacharias  in  the  Temple,  is  celebrated  for  the  number  of  portraits  which 
are  introduced  in  a  remarkably  easy  and  life-like  manner.  The  figures 
to  the  right  in  the  foreground  are  said  to  be  portraits  of  Francesco  Sas- 
setti,  Andrea  Medici,  and  Gianfrancesco  Bidolu,  tiiree  famous  merchants} 
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while  to  the  left  are  GriBtoforo  Landini ,  Angelo  Poliziano ,  Harsilio  ¥i- 
cino,  and  Gentile  de^  Becchi,  distinguished  scholars  and  humanists  ^  the 
five  men  at  the  back,  and  to  the  right  of  Zacharias ,  are  members  of  the 
Tomabnoni  family;  the  fonr  fignres  by  the  angel  are  also  said  to  be 
family  portraits.  The  other  scenes  are  the  Visitation ,  ITativity  of  John, 
the  Naming  of  the  child,  the  Baptist  preaching  repentance  (in  which  the 
master  shows  his  art  in  grouping  and  individualising  the  figures),  Baptism 
of  Christ,  and  Dancing  of  the  Daughter  of  Herodias.  Several  of  these 
works  are  defaced  almost  beyond  recognition.  —  The  stained  glass,  which 
dates  from  the  same  period,  was  executed  by  Alessandro  Fiorentino  after 
designs  by  Filippino  Lippi.  —  The  choir-stalls  are  by  Baccio  d*Agnolo^  restored 
by  Vasari,  At  the  back  of  the  altar  is  a  ^Brass  to  the  memory  of  Lionardo 
Dati  (d.  1424)  by  Ghiberti. 

The  Ghapbl  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  by  Oiuliano  da  Sangallo^  contains 
the  celebrated  wooden  *Crucifix  of  iBr«n«W6«cA«,  which  gave  rise  to  the  rivalry 
between  him  and  his  friend  Donatello  (p.  461).  —  The  following  Gaddi 
Ghapbl,  by  Antonio  Dosio^  is  adorned  with  the  Raising  of  the  Daughter 
of  Jairus,  by  A.  Bromino^  and  basreliefs  by  Oiov,  dalP  Opera.  —  The  SxEoza 
Ghapel  in  the  left  transept,  to  which  steps  ascend,  contains  ^Frescoes  with 
numerous  figures,  of  the  School  of  Giotto:  opposite  the  entrance  the  Last 
Judgment,  (1.)  Paradise,  over  the  figures  in  which  broods  a  truly  celestial 
repose,  by  Andrea  Orcagna;  Hell  (r.),  by  his  brother  Bernardo;  »lta^ 
piece,  Christ  with  SS.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Peter,  completed  in  1357,  hy 
Andrea.  —  The  next  door,  in  the  comer,  leads  to  the  Saceistt,  the  most 
interesting  object  in  which  is  a  *Fountain  by  Oiov.  delta  Robbia  (1497), 
a  magnificent  work  of  its  kind.  In  the  1st  case  on  the  left  are  some 
fine  Spanish  vestments  of  the  14th  century.  —  The  altar-pieces  in  the 
N.  Aisle  are  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  —  In  the  Nave,  a  pulpit  by 
Buggiano;  stained  glass  by  Alessandro  Fiorentino, 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  church  is  the  Sepolcreto^  or  burial  vault,  with 
an  open  colonnade  and  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent.,  through  which  we  enter 
the  Ancient  Cloisters,  called  II  Chiostro  Verde^  restored  in  1895  (custodian  to 
be  found  in  the  Sacristy;  50c.)-  The  E.  wall  is  adorned  with  old  and  mnch 
injured  frescoes  in  terra  verde  (diff'erent  shades  of  green).  Those  in  the 
three  first  lunettes,  representing  the  Creation,  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise, 
Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  Building  of  the  Ark,  are  by  followers  of  Oiotto.  The 
♦Deluge,  in  which  the  artist  has  depicted  with  great  power  the  helplessness 
of  man  in  presence  of  the  fury  of  the  elements,  in  the  fourth  lunette,  and 
the  Oflfering  and  Drunkenness  of  Noah,  are  by  Paolo  Uccello  (about  1446). 
—  To  the  right  in  the  cloisters  is  the  ♦Cappella  degli  SpagnuoU  (best  light, 
10-12),  formerly  the  chapter-house,  and  bearing  its  present  name  because 
assigned  to  the  Spanish  residents  of  Florence  in  1566.  It  was  built  about 
1350  and  restored  in  1895.  The  frescoes  of  Giotto's  School  are  attributed 
by  Vasari  to  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Simone  Martini  (?).  Most  of  them  are 
merely  second-rate  works,  though  interesting  to  the  student  of  art.  Their 
subjects  follow  the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  great  Dominican 
saint.  On  the  wall  of  the  altar  is  a  large  and  crowded  painting  of  the 
Crucifixion,  and  below  it,  to  the  left.  Bearing  of  the  Gross,  to  the  right, 
Christ  in  Hades ;  on  the  ceiling,  the  Resurrection,  Ascension,  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Christ  and  Peter  on  the  water.  On  the  E.  side  (r.)  the 
Church  Militant  and  Triumphant:  beneath,  to  the  left,  in  front  of  the 
cathedral  of  Florence  (an  ideal  representation  of  the  then  unfinished  build- 
ing), appear  the  pope  with  his  flock  and  the  members  of  the  church,  and  ti>c 
emperor  with  the  representatives  of  secular  power;  to  the  right,  the  heretic* 
are  represented  as  wolves  hunted  by  the  Dominicans  in  the  form  of  black 
and  white  dogs  CDomini  canes'),  also  their  conversion;  above,  the  joy 
of  the  blessed  and  admission  to  heaven-,  at  the  top,  Christ  in  glory 
surrounded  by  angels.  —  On  the  W.  side  (1.),  Triumph  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, surrounded  by  angels,  prophets,  and  saints,  in  his  hand  an  oi>eB 
book ;  at  his  feet  the  discomfited  heretics  Arius,  Sabellius,  and  Averrhoefl. 
Below,  28  figures  representing  arts  and  sciences  approved  by  the  church. 
On  the  wan  of  the  door.  Histories  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Peter  Martyr 
Mr.   Buskin  devotes  Nos.  IV  and  V  of  the   'Mornings    in  Florence'  to 
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the  frescoes  in  this  chapel.  —  The  Great  Gloistbbs,  the  largest  at  Flor- 
ence, with  frescoes  by  Cigoliy  Al.  Allori,  Santi  di  Tito,  Poccetti,  and  others, 
are  adjacent  to  the  above.  —  The  three  smaller  courts  date  from  di£ferent 
parts  of  the  15th  century.  —  Opposite  the  above-mentioned  Sepolcreto, 
adjoining  the  tomb  of  the  Marchesa  Bidolfo,  are  two  small  frescoes  by 
Oiotto,  representing  the  Meeting  of  SS.  Joachim  and  Anna  at  the  Golden 
Gate  and  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  (see  No.  II  of  the  'Mornings  in  Florence'). 

The  Farmacia  di  Santa  Maria  Novella,  or  laboratory  of  the 
monastery  (entrance  by  the  large  handsome  door  in  the  Via  della 
Scala,  No.  14 ;  attendant  50  c),  contains  in  a  former  chapel  frescoes 
(retouched)  of  the  14th  cent,  (the  Passion),  by  Spinello  Aretino, 
The  Spezeria  is  celebrated  for  the  perfumes  and  liqueurs  prepared 
in  it,  especially  *Alkermes',  a  specialty  of  Florence,  flavoured  with 
cinnamon  and  cloves. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  della  Scala  stan'Jls  the  little  church  of  San 
Jacopo  di  RrpoLi  (PI.  0,  2),  now  a  military  magazine.  The  works 
of  art  it  contained  (by  the  Bobbia,  Bidolfo  del  Ohirlandajo,  etc.) 
have  been  removed  to  the  convent  of  AUe  Quiete  near  Castello.  — 
In  the  same  street  (No.  89)  is  the  Stiozzi  Palace  (PI.  C,  2).  The 
adjoining  garden,  the  Orti  Oricellari,  formerly  belonging  to  Bianca 
Cappello,  wife  of  Grand-Duke  Francis  I.,  contains  a  colossal  figure 
of  Polyphemus  by  Novelli,  and  other  sculptures. 

In  the  Via  di  Palazzuolo,  which  extends  W.  from  the  Via  della 
Scala,  is  the  church  of  S,  Francesco  db'  Vanchetoni  (PI.  D,  3), 
with  fine  sculptures  in  marble,  of  which  the  chief  are  a  child's 
head  and  a  bust  of  the  young  John  the  Baptist,  both  said  to  be  by 
Donatello  (more  probably  by  Ant,  Rossellino  ?).  Key  at  the  neigh- 
bouring shop,  No.  17. 

f.  From  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  westwards  to  the 
Lungamo  Amerigo  Yespucoi. 

The  Borgo  88.  Apostoli  (p.  440)  and  the  Via  Porta  Bossa 
(p.  440)  end  on  the  W.  in  the  long  Piazza  S.  Tbinita  (PL  D,  5), 
in  which  are  the  church  of  the  same  name  (see  below)  and  the  Pal, 
Bartolini-Salimbeni  (now  H6tel  du  Nord),  a  late-Renaissance  build- 
ing by  Baccio  d'Agnolo,  1520.  The  N.  end  of  the  square  is  adorned 
with  a  Oranite  Column  from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome,  erected 
here  in  1563,  and  furnished  in  1570  with  an  inscription  in  honour 
of  Cosimo  I. ,  who  had  just  been  made  grandduke  by  the  pope.  On 
the  summit  is  placed  a  statue  of  Justice  in  porphyry,  by  Fr,  Tadda, 
added  in  1581.  The  figure  was  afterwards  considered  too  slender, 
and  consequently  draped  with  a  robe  of  bronze. 

The  church  of  *8anta  Trinity  (PI.  D,  5),  one  of  the  oldest 
buildings  in  the  city,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  monks  of  Vall- 
ombrosa  (p.  506)  from  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  onwards.  In  the 
13-15th  cent,  it  was  renewed  in  the  Gothic  style  from  plans  as- 
cribed to  Niccolb  Pisano  (?),  but  was  modernized  by  Buontalenti 
in  1593  and  furnished  with  its  present  facade.     A  restoration 
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of  the  edifice  in  the  14tli  cent,  style  has  been  in  progiess  since 
1884. 

The  Intbbiob  consista  of  nave  and  aislefl  with  transept,  and  is  flanked 
with  chapels  at  the  sides  and  adjoining  the  high-altar.    The  original  floor- 
ing and  crypt  hare  been  recently  brought  to  light.  —  Left  Aisls.  3rd  Cbt- 
pd  :  Tomb  of  Giulio  Davanzati  (d.  1444)9  in  the  style  of  an  early  Christian 
sarcophagus.  5th  Chapel :  Wooden  statue  of  the  Magdalen,  by  Desiderio  da 
S^tignano  (completed  by  Benedetto  da  Mckjano).  —  Right  Aislb.  4th  Chapel 
(generally  closed):  Frescoes  by  Don  Lorenzo  Monaco;  Annunciation,  altar- 
piece,  by  the  same.    5th  Chapel :  *Marble  Altar  by  Benedetto  da  Rovetzano 
(1552).  —  The  *Cappella  db'  Sabbbtti,  the  second  on  the  right  from  the 
liigh-altar,  is  adorned  with  ^Frescoes  (some  much  injored)  from  the  life  of 
St.  Francis  by  Dom.  Ohirlandajo^  dating  from  1485,  and  presents  a  model  of 
consistent  ornamentation.  The  frescoes  are  in  double  rows.  We  begin  with 
the  upper  row,  to  the  left:  1.  St.  Francis  banished  from  bis  father''s  house; 
2.  Pope  Honorius  confirms  the  rules  of  the  order;  3.  St.Francia  in  presence 
of  the  Sultan.    On  the  right:  1.  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata;  2.  Re- 
suscitation of  a  child  of  the  Spini  family ;  3.  Interment  of  the  saint.  The 
*Donors  near  the  altar  and  the  sibyls  on  the  ceiling  are  also  by  Ghirlandajo. 
*Tombs  of  the  Sassetti  by  Oiul.  da  Sangallo.   In  the  spandrels  of  the  Choix 
are  frescoes  of  the  Patriarchs  by  Aletsio  Baldovinetti.  recently  discovered 
under  the  whitewash.  —  In  the  Sacristy,  formerly  the  Chapel  of  the  Strozri, 
is  a  monument  of  Onofrio  Stroszi,  1417,  in  the  style  of  DonaUllo. 

Nearly  opposite  the  chnich  rises  the  imposing  Palazzo  Spini 
(PI.  D,  5),  now  nsnally  called  the  Pal.  Ferronij  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  still  retaining  the  aspect  of  i 
medisYal  stronghold.  It  was  restored  in  1874  and  is  the  xneetiiig- 
place  of  the  *Circolo  Filologico',  of  the  Florence  Section  of  the 
Italian  Alpine  Clnb,  etc.  —  Ponte  S.  TWnttd,  see  p.  482;  Lun- 
gamo  Corsini,  see  p.  481. 

The  Piazza  S.  Trinlta  is  continued  on  the  N.  by  the  Via  Toena- 
BuoNi  (Pl.  D,  E,  4),  ranking  with  the  Via  Calzajoli  as  one  of  the 
busiest  streets  in  Florence,  with  handsome  palaces  and  fine  shops. 
About  the  middle  of  it,  on  the  right,  rises  the  — 

*Falazzo  Strozzi  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  begun  in  1489  by  Benedetto  da 
Majano  (d.  1497)  for  Filippo  Strozzi,  the  celebrated  adversary  of 
the  Medici  (comp.  p.  406),  continued  by  Cronaca  (d,  1508),  bnt 
not  reaching  its  present  state  of  completion  till  1553.  Lighter 
and  more  buoyant  than  the  Pal.  Pitti,  it  presents  an  example  of 
the  Florentine  palatial  style  in  its  most  perfect  deyelapment.  It 
possesses  three  imposing  facades,  constructed  in  huge  ^bossages', 
and  a  celebrated  cornice  (unfinished)  by  Cronaea.  The  fanali  or 
corner-lanterns  (by  Caparra),  the  link-holders,  and  the  rings  are 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  Italian  iron-work  of  the  period.  The 
court,  added  by  Cronaea,  is  also  impressive.  —  The  Via  Stroizi 
leads  to  the  E.,  skirting  the  N.  side  of  the  palace,  to  the  nanow 
Piazza  Strozzi,  which  is  bounded  by  the  main  facade  of  the  Pal. 
Strozzi  and  by  the  Palazzo  Strozzino,  a  smaller  building  in  a  sim- 
ilar style,  with  a  fine  court,  ascribed  to  Michelozzo  (ca.  1460). 
Farther  on  the  street  reaches  the  Piazza  Vitt  Emanuele  (p.  442). 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  Tornabuoni,  on  the  right  (No.  20),  is  tbe 
Palazzo  Corai'Salviati  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  formerly  Tornabuoni,  origin- 
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ally  by  Micftelozzo,  but  remodelled  in  1867.  No.  19,  on  the  left,  is 
the  Palazzo  Larder  el  (PI.  D,  4),  formerly  Oiacominij  in  the  devel- 
oped Renaissance  style,  by  Oiov.  Ant.  Dosio  (16th  cent.).  No.  3, 
also  on  the  left ,  facing  the  Piazza  Antinori  (PI.  E,  4),  is  the  Pa- 
lazzo Antinori  (PI.  E,  4),  with  its  elegant  facade,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Oiuliano  da  Sangallo.  —  Opposite  is  the  church  of  SS, 
Michele  e  Oaetano,  built  by  Matteo  Nigetti  in  1604-48.  Adjacent, 
to  the  left,  is  the  Cappella  8.  Gaetano  (PI.  E,  4 ;  sacristan  in  the 
lane  to  the  left),  containing  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Andrea 
della  Rohbia. 

In  the  vicinity.  Via  della  Vigna  Nuova  20,  is  the  *Palazzo  Eu- 
cellai  (PI.  D,  4),  probably  erected  about  1450  by  Bern,  Rossellino  (?) 
from  a  design  by  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  who  for  the  first  time  here 
employed  a  combination  of  rustica  and  pilasters.  The  three-arched 
loggia  opposite  is  also  by  him.  — In  the  Via  della  Spada  is  the  Cap- 
pella  de^Rucellai  (key  at  the  shoemaker's  opposite),  which  contains  an 
ideal  imitation  in  marble  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  a 
charming  early-Renaissance  structure,  also  by  Alberti  (1467).  —  The 
continuation  of  the  Via  della  Spada,  Via  di  Palazzuolo,  see  p.  479. 

Proceeding  along  the  bank  of  the  Arno  from  the  S.  side  of  the 
Piazza  S.  TrinitJi  (p.  479)  by  the  Lungabno  Cobsini  (PI.  D,  5,  4), 
^e  pass  on  the  right  (No.  2)  the  Palazzo  Masetti^  formerly  Fonte- 
buoniy  where  the  dramatist  Alfleri  resided  and  died  (9th  Oct. 
1803).  —  No.  10  in  the  same  street  is  the  Palazzo  Corgini  (PI.  D,  4), 
erected,  or  at  least  remodelled,  in  1656,  from  designs  by  Silvani 
and  Ferri  (magnificent  staircase  by  the  latter).  It  contains  a 
valuable  Picture  Gallery  (adm.,  see  p.  416 ;  entrance  at  the  back. 
Via  di  Parione  7 ;  fee  ^2  fr. ;  lists  of  the  pictures  furnished ;  cata- 
logue, incorrect,  2  fr.). 

Antb-Room:  Two  pictures  in  grisaille  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (Life  of 
John  the  Baptist).  —  I.  Boom:  5.  Oessi^  Vision  of  St.  Andrea  Gorsini 
(p.  484)  5  7.  Dotso  Doui  (?),  Nymph  and  Satyr  (original  in  the  Pitti  Gallery, 
p.  489);  15.  Luca  Giordano^  Venns  healing  the  wounds  of  ^neas;  21,  24. 
Siut9rman*^  Ferdinand  II.  de''  Medici,  Unknown  portrait.  The  marble  vase, 
with  Lycurgus  suppressing  the  Bacchanalian  thyasus,  appears  to  be  spur- 
ious. —  II.  Room:  Battle-pieces  by  Borgognone  (4t,  d4)  and  Salvator 
Rosa  (49, 51,  74,  76, 82,  84);  sea-pieces  by  Salv.  Rosa  (56,  63).  —  III.  Room: 
87.  Bugo  van  der  Goes  (?T.  Madonna ;  95.  Dolci,  Madonna  (in  crayons) ;  202. 
Tintoretto  (?),  Portrait-,  105.  Oiulio  Romano,  Copy  of  BaphaeFs  violinist  in 
the  Pal.  Sciarra  at  Rome  (1518?);  121.  Madonna  and  Child,  after  a  lost 
fresco  by  A.  del  Sarto  f  122.  Copy  of  Titian's  Madonna  in  the  Hof-Museum 
at  Vienna:  128.  Rembrandt,  His  own  portrait  (copy).  —  On  the  side  next 
the  Arno,  IV.  Room:  over  the  door,  Artemisia  Oentileschi ,  Judith;  240. 
Florentine  School,  Madonna  i  167.  School  of  Botticelli ,  Madonna,  with  angels ; 
173.  Carlo  Bold,  Hope;  lo2.  Filippino  Lippi,  Madonna;  157.  Luca  Signo- 
relli,  Madonna  and  SS.  Jerome  and  Bernard;  154.  Vrist,  Allori,  Judith; 
148.  Alleged  cartoon  for  Raphael's  portrait  of  Julius  II.  (not  genuine) ; 
146.  Carlo  Bold.  Peace.  —  V.  Room:  200.  Raffaellino  del  Oarbo,  Madonna 
with  saints  (1502).  —  VI.  Room:  179.  Carlo  Bold.  Poetry;  241.  Andrea  del 
Sarto  (a  youthful  work) ,  Apollo  and  Daphne ;  236.  Salvator  Rosa,  Land- 
scape; 230.  Ligotzi,  Flute-player;  232.  Ouido  Reni,  Lucretia;  opposite, 
215.  Carlo  Bold,  St.  Sebastian;  *210.  BotiieelH  (not  PoUaJuolo);  A  gold- 
smith; 209.  Mtmling^  Portrait.  —  VII.  and  VIII.  Rooms  (dark).    The,  for- 
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mer  contauM  copies  from  SmUator  £o«a,  aad  a  Holy  Faadly,  wiA  aaeels* 
heads  (dated  1516),  a  eopj  of  RapkatPs  Madofiaa  Caaigiaai  at  Xmaiek;  a 
good  Keiherlandish  copj  of  Miehtul  AMgelo"*  Holj  Familj  is  the  UCGxi 
(p.  431),  somewhat  altered,  aad  with  the  additioB  of  a  laadecape.  — 
IX.  Boom:  270.  G^iido  Bmi^  Pinabello  and  BradasMte.  —  X.  Boom:  292. 
View  of  the  Piazza  della  8if;iioria  of  1^6,  with  the  bnnimg  of  SaroBaxola. 
—  Becrossing  Boom  III,  we  enter  the  XL  Boom:  Bothisg  importaat.  — 
In  a  cabinet  to  the  right  (XII):  339.  Lormzc  di  CredL,  Madonna;  483.  Sab. 
del  Ficmbc^  Pope  (dement  VII.  (onfinished).  —  xm.  Boom  :  382.  Gumtgrntmo^ 
Laban  and  Jacob. 

The  Lnngamo  Corsini  ends  at  the  Piaxza  dbl  Pohtb  Gabbaja 

(PI.  G,  D,  4) ,  whence  the  bridge  mentioned  at  p.  421  spans  the 

Amo ,  and  the  Via  de*  Fos$i ,  with  its  nnmeioos  shops ,  hnnches 

off  to  the  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella  (p.  476).     Opposite  the  bridge 

is  a  marble  statue  of  Goldoni^  the  poet  (1873),  by  Ulisse  Cambi 

(1873).   The  continuation  of  the  Lnngamo  is  known  as  the  Lun- 

OABHo  Ambbigo  Ybspuooi  aftoi  Amerigo  Vetpucei  (see  below),  who 

was  bom  Id  the  neighbourhood. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  Lnngamo  Amerigo  Yebpucci  expands 
the  Piazza  Makin  (Pl.  C,  4),  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Borgo 
Ognitsanti ,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Lnngamo ,  with  a  Statue 
of  Manin  (p.  250)  by  Urbano  Nono  (1890). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza  are  the  suppressed  monastery  of 
the  Minorites  (now  barracks)  and  the  church  of  the  Ognissanti  (5. 
Salvadore;  PL  C,  3),  erected  in  1554,  remodelled  in  1627,  the 
facade  by  Mattco  Nigetti  (restored  in  1882),  with  lunette  by  iSiov. 
delta  Robbia,  representing  the  Coronation  of  Mary. 

The  Ihtebior  consists  of  a  nave  and  transept  with  flat  ceiling.  By  the 
2nd  altar  to  the  right,  Descent  from  the  Gross  and  Madonna  della  Miseri- 
cordia  by  Dom.  Qhirlandajo  (?),  concealed  till  recently  by  a  painting ;  orer 
the  3rd  altar  to  the  right,  a  Madonna  and  saints  by  8anU  di  Tito;  be- 
tween the  3rd  and  4th  altar,  St.  Augustine,  a  fresco,  by  S.  BottieeUi; 
opposite  to  it,  St.  Jerome,  a  fresco,  by  Domadeo  OkirkmdaJo.  A  chapel  in 
the  left  transept,  approached  by  steps,  contains  a  cmcifix  by  Oiotto.  Oppo- 
site is  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy,  which  contains  a  fresco  of  the  Graci- 
fied,  with  angels,  monks,  and  saints,  of  the  school  of  OioUo.  —  Adja- 
cent is  the  entrance  to  the  Cloistbbs,  in  the  style  of  Miehelozto,  adorned 
with  frescoes  by  Oiovanni  da  8.  Giovanni^  Ligosti,  and  Ferrued.  —  In  one 
of  the  chapels  is  the  tomb  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  (d.  1512),  the  Florentine 
nayigator  who  gave  his  name  to  America.  The  old  Befsotokt  (adn>., 
see  p.  415)  contains  a  large  fresco  of  the  *Last  Supper,  by  Dom.  OhU'landajo 
(1480)  and  a  charming  ciborium  by  AgoeUno  di  Dueeio. 

Farther  on  is  a  bronze  Stattu  of  Garibaldi  (Pi.  B,  3),  by  Zocchi 

(1890).  —  The  Lnngamo  Amerigo  Vespucci  ends  at  the  Piazsa  degU 

Zuavi  (PI.  A,  B,  1,  2),  at  the  entrance  to  the  Cascine  (p.  600). 

g.  Diitrieto  of  the  City  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo.  Pittl  Palaee. 

About  one-fourth  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  left  bank. 

We  cross  the  Ponte  Santa  Trinitii  (PI.  D,  5 ;  p.  421) ,  adorned 
w f  th  al  1  egorical  statues  o  f  the  seasons,  and  proceed  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion to  the  Via  Maooio  fPL  C,  5,  6),  No.  26  in  which  is  the  house 
otBiarhca  Cappello(d,  15873, wife  of  Orand-Duke Francis L,  and  well 
known  for  the  romantic  vicissitudes  of  her  history,  erected  in  1566. 
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The  Casa  Ouidi^  in  whicli  Robert  and  Elizabetli  Barrett  Browning 
lived  from  1848  till  the  death  of  the  latter  In  1861,  is  also  in  the 
Via  Maggio  (tablet  with  Italian  inscription).  See  her  poem,  *Casa 
Guidi  "Windows'.  The  house  now  belongs  to  their  son,  Mr.  R.  Ba^rrett 
Browning,  who  was  born  here.  —  The  Pal,  Binuceinij  in  the  Via 
S.  Spirito,  the  first  side-street  to  the  right,  contains  a  collection 
of  Roman  inscriptions.  In  the  Borgo  S.  Jacopo,  the  first  side-street 
to  the  left,  is  the  small  chnrch  of  S.  Jacopo  Sopramo  (PI.  D,  5), 
with  a  Tuscan-Romanesque  vestibule  of  the  11th  cent.,  brought 
hither  from  the  convent-church  of  S.  Donato  in  Scopeto. 

We  next  follow  the  second  side-street  (Via  Michelozzi)  to  the 
right  and  reach  the  piazza  and  church  of  the  *Santo  Spirito  (PI.  0, 
5),  a  basilica  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  covered  with  a  dome,  and 
containing  38  altars.  It  was  begun  about  1433,  on  the  site  of  a 
Romanesque  building  from  a  design  by  Filippo  Brunelleachiy  and 
was  completed  in  1471-81,  after  a  fire,  with  numerous  modifications. 
The  noble  proportions  of  the  interior,  which  is  borne  by  31  Corinth- 
ian columns  and  4  pillars,  render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
structures  in  Florence.  *This  church,  taking  it  all  in  all,  is  intern- 
ally as  successful  an  adaptation  of  the  basilican  type  as  its  age 
presents'  (Fergusson).  —  The  campanile,  erected  by  Baccio  cPAgnolo 
and  restored  in  1896,  also  deserves  inspection. 

Over  the  entrance  is  a  good  stained-glass  window  after  P.  Perugino.  — 
Bight  Aislb.  2nd  altar:  Pieta,  a  group  in  marble,  after  Michael  Angelo 
(original  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome),  by  Nanni  di  Baccio  Bigio  (1549).  7th  altar: 
Archangel  Raphael  with  Tobias,  group  by  0.  Baratta.  —  Right  Tbansbpt. 
3rd  altar:  Madonna  by  2)ona<e{{o  (covered).  5th  altar:  'Madonna  with  SS. 
Nicholas  and  Catharine,  by  Filippino  Lippi.  6th  altar:  Madonna  appearing 
to  St.  Bernard,  an  early  copy  from  Perugino  (original  at  Munich).  7th 
altar  (right  wall) :  Marble  sarcophagus  of  l^ero  Gapponi  (d.  1457) ,  with 
his  portrait  in  relief.  —  The  Ghoib  has  a  screen  of  marble  and  bronze; 
high-altar  with  canopy  and  statues  by  Cacciniy  about  160O.  At  the  back 
of  the  choir ,  beside  the  2nd  altar  on  the  right,  a  Madonna  and  four  saints 
on  a  gold  ground,  School  of  Oiotto;  beside  the  following  altar  a  Madonna 
and  saints  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (?)  \  5th  altar,  The  adulteress  before  Christ 
by  Alessandro  Allori.  —  Lbft  Tbansbpt:  1st  altar,  Madonna  with  saints, 
by  Piero  di  CosHno;  4th  altar  (del  Sacramento),  sculptured  in  marble  by 
Andrea  Sansovino  (youthful  work)*,  5th  altar,  Trinitjt  with  SS.  Catharine 
and  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Raffaellino  del  Oarbo;  7th  altar.  Madonna  and 
saints  by  Raffaellino  del  Oarbo  (1505) ;  8th  altar,  Madonna  with  four  saints, 
copy  by  Michele  del  Ghirlandajo  from  Rid.  del  Ohirlandajo  (original  in 
Paris).  —  In  the  Left  Aislb  is  the  entrance  to  the  *Sagbi8tt,  a  noble 
and  graceful  octagonal  structure,  with  four  corner-niches,  erected  by 
Cfiul.  da  Sangallo  and  Cronaea  in  1489-96  behind  a  finely-vaulted  portico 
by  Andrea  Sansovino.  Farther  on,  St.  Anna,  Madonna,  and  saints,  by  Ri- 
dol/o  Ohirlandajo.  Beside  the  2nd  altar  from  the  entrance,  statue  of 
Christ,  a  copy  from  Michael  Angelo  (in  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  at  Rome), 
by  Taddeo  Landini. 

The  FiBBT  Cloistebs,  erected  by  Alfonso  Parigi  (entrance  by  the  sac- 
risty, see  above),  are  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Ulivelli,  Baldi^  and  Cas- 
eettit  representing  saints  of  the  Augustine  order.  —  The  Sbcond  Cloistbbs 
are  by  Ammanati  (1564),  the  paintings  by  Poecetti.  —  The  monastery  is  now 
in  part  a  barrack,  in  part  still  occupied  by  monks. 

In  the  Piazza  S.  Spirito  (No.  11)  rises  the  handsome  ^Palazzo 
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Onadagni,  now  Dufour-Berte  (PI.  C,  6),  an  eaily-Renaissance  edi- 
fice by  Cronaea  (16th  cent.),  with  a  loggia  in  the  upper  story  and 
a  flat  wooden  roof. 

Iieaving  the  piazza  by  the  Yia  Mazzetta  and  its  continuation 
the  Via  S.  Monaca,  we  reach  the  piazza  and  the  church  of  — 

8.  Maria  del  Carmine  (Pi.  B,  5),  formerly  belonging  to  the  ad- 
joining Carmelite  monastery,  consecrated  in  1422,  burned  down  in 
1771 ,  and  re-erected  within  the  following  ten  years.  Among  the  parts 
which  escaped  destruction  is  the  Brancacci  Chapel  in  the  right 
transept,  embellished  in  1423-28  by  Masolino  and  MasaeciOy  and 
after  them  in  1484  by  Filippino  Lippi^  with  celebrated  **Frescoe8 
from  the  traditions  regarding  the  Apostles,  especially  St.  Peter, 
which  became  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  education  of 
succeeding  artists  (recently  restored;  best  light  about  4  p.m.). 

They  represent :  on  the  piers  of  the  Eittkangs  ,  above ,  on  the  right 
the  Fall  (MasoUno)^  on  the  left  the  ^Expulsion  from  Paradise  (Mataceio)^ 
imitated  by  Raphael  in  the  Logge  of  the  Vatican ;  below,  on  the  left, 
Peter  in  prison,  on  the  right,  His  release  (both  by  Filippino  Lippi).  Left 
Wall  :  above,  *Peter  taking  the  piece  of  money  from  the  fish''8  mouth,  a 
masterpiece  of  composition  (Mataccio);  below,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  resoa- 
citating  a  dead  youth  on  the  challenge  of  Simon  Magus,  and  Peter  enthroned, 
with  numerous  portraits  of  painters  and  others  (by  FUippino  Lippi).  Wall 
OF  THs  Altab:  above,  *Peter  preaching  (Masolinof  ^combines,  more  than 
any  other  fresco  in  the  Brancacci,  the  grandeur  of  style  which  marks  the 
group  of  philosophers  in  the  School  of  Athens  at  Rome,  and  the  high 
principle  which  presided  over  the  creation  of  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel  la 
the  Pitti  galler^f'.  —  C.  tt  C),  and  Peter  baptising;  below,  Peter  healing 
the  sick,  and  distributing  alms  (these  three  by  Ma$accio).  Right  Wall: 
above.  Healing  the  cripples  (Masaccio)  and  Raising  of  Tabitha  (Jfatolino); 
below,  the  Crucifixion  of  Peter,  and  Peter  condemned  to  death  by  Nero 
{Filippino  Lippi;  comp.  Introduction,  p.  xlix). 

The  CuoiB  of  the  church  contains  the  tomb  of  Pietro  Soderini ,  by 
Benedetto  da  Bovezxano,  1513,  restored  in  1780. — The  CoBsmi  Chapel,  to  the 
left  in  the  transept,  built  by  Silvani  in  1670,  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Andrea 
Corsini  (1301-73),  Bishop  of  Fiesole,  and  three  large  reliefs  in  marble  by 
Fogginiy  in  celebration  of  the  praises  of  the  saint;  painting  in  the  dome 
by  Luca  Giordano.  —  In  the  Sacristt  (entered  from  the  right  transept) 
frescoes  from  the  history  of  St.  Cecilia  and  St.  Urban  (discovered  in  18w), 
by  Spinello  Aretino. 

The  Cloisters  of  the  monastery  (entrance  to  the  right,  adjoining 
the  church,  or  from  the  sacristy)  contain  a  fine  fresco  of  the  'Madonna 
with  saints  and  donors,  probably  by  Giovanni  da  JA'Iano,  and  remains  of 
frescoes  by  Masaccio  (?).  In  the  Refectory  is  a  Last  Supper  by  Al.  Allori. 

From  the  Piazza  del  Carmine  the  Via  delV  Orto  (PI.  B,4)  leads 
to  the  Porta  S.  Frediano  (see  p.  499). 

The  quaint  and  picturesque  Ponte  Yecchio  (PI.  D,  6 ;  p.  421), 
over  which  the  covered  passage  mentioned  at  p.  436  is  carried,  forms 
the  most  direct  communication  between  the  Piazza  della  Signoria 
and  the  Ufflzi ,  and  the  Palazzo  Rtti.  The  bridge  is  flanked  with 
shops,  which  have  belonged  to  the  goldsmiths  since  the  14th  century. 
Fine  views  up  and  down  the  river  are  obtained  from  the  open  loggia 
at  the  middle  of  the  bridge. 

,  ^.  '^'^^  y^^  dr\Bardi  (PI.  D,  E,  6,  7;  comp.  p.  495),  which  leads  to  the 
left  )ust  beyond  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  takes  its  name  from  one  of  the  most 
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powerful  medifeval  families  of  Florence.  Mncli  of  it  has,  however,  been 
recently  destroyed.  It  was  in  the  Via  de**  Bardi  that  Bomola  lived  with 
her  aged  father  (see  Oeorge  Eliofi  'Romola'). 

The  line  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio  is  continued  hy  the  Via  db'  Guic- 
ciABDiNi  (PI.  D,  6),  which  passes  a  small  piazza  adorned  with  a  col- 
umn dating  from  the  14th  century.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is 
the  old  church  of  S,  Felicitd.  (PI.  D,  6),  restored  in  1736  and  con- 
taining a  Madonna  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  (4th  altar  to  the  right).  At  the 
end  of  the  street,  to  the  left  (No.  17),  is  situated  the  Palazzo  Ouic- 
ciardinij  where  the  historian  Francesco  Guicciardini  (1482-1540) 
lived;  opposite  to  it,  on  the  right  (No.  16),  is  the  Casa  Campigli 
or  house  of  Macchiavelli  (15th  cent. ;  lately  ^restored'). 

The  *Falazzo  Pitti  (PL  C,  6),  conspicuously  situated  on  an 
eminence,  was  designed  and  begun  by  Brunelleschi  ahout  1440 ,  by 
order  of  Luca  Pitti ,  the  powerful  opponent  of  the  Medici,  whom 
he  hoped  to  excel  in  external  grandeur  by  the  erection  of  the  most 
imposing  palace  yet  built  hy  a  private  citizen.  The  failure  of  the 
conspiracy  against  Piero  de'  Medici  in  1466  cost  Luca  the  loss  of 
his  power  and  influence,  and  the  building  remained  unfinished  till 
the  middle  of  the  following  cent.,  when  it  had  come,  through  a 
great-grandson  of  Luca,  into  the  possession  of  Eleonora ,  wife  of 
Duke  Cosimo  L  (1549).  The  palace ,  which  somewhat  resembles  a 
castle  or  a  prison,  is  remarkable  for  its  bold  simplicity,  and  the 
unadorned  blocks  of  stone  are  hewn  smooth  at  the  joints  only.  The 
central  part  has  a  third  story.  The  effectiveness  of  the  building  is 
mainly  produced  by  its  flne  proportions  (comp.  p.  xliv),  and  it 
shows  *a  wonderful  union  of  Cyclopean  massiveness  with  stately 
regularity'  (George  Eliot).  The  total  length  of  the  facade  is  475  ft. ; 
its  height  in  the  centre  114  ft.  About  the  year  1568  Bartolommeo 
Ammanati  inserted  Renaissance  pediments  above  the  small  rectan- 
gular windows  of  the  groundfloor,  while  Curradi  added  the  water- 
spouts in  the  form  of  lions^  heads.  At  the  same  time  Ammanati 
began  to  construct  the  large  court,  which  is  adjoined  by  a  grotto 
with  niches  and  fountains,  and  the  Boboli  Garden  beyond  them. 
The  wings  of  the  palace  were  completed  in  1620-31.  The  two 
projecting  wings  were  added  in  the  18th  century. 

Since  1550  the  Pitti  Palace  has  been  the  residence  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  and  is  now  that  of  the  King  of  Italy  when  at 
Florence.  The  upper  floor  of  the  left  wing  contains  the  far-famed 
**Pictiire  (Gallery ,  which  was  formerly  the  property  of  Cardinals 
Leopold  and  Carlo  de'  Medici,  and  of  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  II. 
The  Pitti  Gallery,  which  contains  about  500  works,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  extension  of  the  Tribuna  (p.  429)  in  the  Ufflzi  Gallery. 
No  collection  in  Italy  can  boast  of  such  an  array  of  masterpieces, 
interspersed  with  so  few  works  of  subordinate  merit.  .  The  most 
conspicuous  work  of  the  earlier  Florentine  period  is  the  round 
Madonna  by  Filippo  Lippi  (No.  343 ;  p.  492).    The  Adoration  of 
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the  Magi,  by  Dom.  Ohirlandajo  (358 ;  p.  492),  is  a  replica  of  the 
picture  No.  1295  in  the  Ufflzi.  Perugino's  Vieik  (164;  p.  489),  in 
whicli  the  treatment  of  the  landscape  deserves  notice,  is  one  of 
his  principal  works.  To  Fra  Bartolommeo^s  later  period  helong 
the  Resurrection  (159 ;  p.  489) ,  the  Holy  Family  (256 ;  p.  491), 
St.  Mark  (125 ;  p.  490),  and  the  Pietli  (64 ;  490),  the  master's  last 
work ,  a  model  of  composition ,  ennohled  hy  depth  of  sentiment 
and  purity  of  forms,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
products  of  Italian  art.  Andrea  del  Sarto ,  the  great  colourist, 
is  admirably  represented  by  an  Annunciation  (124 ;  p.  490) ;  by 
the  so-called  Disputa  (172;  p.  489),  a  picture  without  action,  but 
of  an  imposing  and  dignified  character ;  John  the  Baptist  (272 ; 
p.  492);  aPiet^  (58;  p.  491),  more  dramatically  treated  than  is 
the  master's  wont;  and  the  Madonna  in  clouds  with  saints  (307; 
p.  492),  all  of  which  show  his  different  excellencies,  and  partic- 
ularly the  soft  blending  of  his  colours.  —  The  treasures  of  the 
gallery  culminate  in  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  of  Raphael's  works. 
The  exquisite  *Madonna  del  Granduca'  (178;  p.  488),  in  which  a 
pure  type  of  simple  female  beauty  is  but  slightly  veiled  by  the 
religious  character  of  the  work,  and  the  ^Madonna  della  Sedia' 
(151 ;  p.  489),  a  most  beautiful  work  of  purely  human  character,  in 
which  intense  maternal  happiness  is  expressed  by  the  attitude  of 
the  group,  both  captivate  every  beholder.  The  ^Madonna  del  Bal- 
dacchino' (165;  p.  489),  on  the  other  hand,  painted  at  different 
times  and  certainly  not  entirely  by  Raphael's  own  hand,  and  the 
^Madonna  dell'  Impannata'  (No.  94;  p.  490),  being  an  extension  of 
an  originally  simpler  composition,  are  of  inferior  interest.  The 
Vision  of  Ezekiel  (174;  p.  488),  which  transports  us  into  an 
entirely  different  sphere,  is  a  mediaeval  symbolical  subject,  treated 
by  Raphael  under  the  influence  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  finest  of 
the  portraits  is  that  of  Leo  X.  with  the  two  cardinals  (40;  p.  491), 
in  which  the  delicate  and  harmonious  blending  of  the  four  shades 
of  red  should  be  noticed.  The  portrait  of  Julius  II.  (79 ;  p.  490) 
exhibited  here  is  now  regarded  as  a  replica  of  the  original  in  the 
Tribuna  (p.  430).  The  portraits  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena  (158 ;  p.  489) 
and  Inghirami  (171 ;  p.  489)  are  also  now  admitted  to  be  copies. 
In  the  *Donna  Velata'  (245 ;  p.  492)  we  recognize  Raphael's  mistress, 
whom  a  later  groundless  tradition  has  described  as  a  baker's 
daughter  ('Fornarina').  The  same  beautiful  features  recur  in  the 
Sistine  Madonna  at  Dresden.  The  portraits  of  Angiolo  and  Madda- 
lena  Doni  (61,  59;  p.  489),  of  the  master's  Florentine  period, 
are  of  unquestioned  authenticity ,  though  they  display  neither  the 
independence  of  conception  nor  the  finished  mastery  of  his  later 
Roman  portraits.  The  ^Gravida'  (229 ;  p.  487)  is  not  free  from 
doubt.  — ^  The  Venetian  School  also  occupies  an  important  place 
in  the  Pitti  Gallery.  Thus  Giorgione's  Concert  (185 ;  p.  488);  8e- 
hastian  del  Piombo'a  St.  Agatha  (179  ;  p.  488);    Titian's  portraits 
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of  Cardinal  IppoUto  de'  Medici  (201 ;  p.  488)  and  Aretino  (54 ; 
p.  491),  Ms  Bella  (18;  p.  489),  and  Ms  Mary  Magdalen  (67; 
p.  490);  Tintoretto's  Vnlcan  with  Venus  and  Onpid  (3;  p.  491). 
An  excellent  work  of  a  later  period  is  Cristofano  Allorfs  Judith 
(96 ;  p.  490).  —  Among  the  non-Italian  pictures  we  must  mention 
two  landscapes  (9,  14;  p.  491),  four  portraits  (85;  p.  490),  and 
the  Allegory  of  War  (86;  p.  490),  by  Ruhens;  Cardinal  Benti- 
YOglio  (82;  p.  490)  by  Van  Dyck;  two  portraits  (16,  60;  p.  491) 
by  Rembrandt ;  and  lastly  the  equestrian  portrait  of  Philip  IV. 
(243;  p.  492),  by  Velazquez, 

The  new  Entbanob  (comp.  p.  415)  is  in  the  E.  angle  of  the 
Piazza  Pitti,  in  the  colonnade  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  Boboli 
Garden.  (Or  we  may  approach  the  gallery  by  the  connecting  passage 
from  the  Ufflzi;  sticks  and  umbrellas,  see  p.  415). 

Tickets  are  obtained  in  the  vestibule,  to  the  right.  The  Seala 
del  Re,  a  new  staircase  in  pietra  serena,  constructed  by  Luigi  del 
Moro  (d.  1897)  in  1895-96  in  the  style  of  Brunelleschi,  leads  to  a 
large  antechamber,  with  a  richly  coffered  ceiling  and  a  marble 
fountain  of  the  Renaissance  from  the  Villa  CasteUo  (p.  601).  The 
adjoining  room,  with  the  ingress  from  the  Ufflzi,  contains  a  large 
basin  of  porphyry. 

The  gallery  extends  through  a  suite  of  splendid  saloons,  adorned 
with  allegorical  ceiling-paintings  whence  their  names  are  derived. 
They  are  sumptuously  fitted  up  with  marble  and  mosaic  tables 
and  velvet-covered  seats,  and  heated  in  winter.  The  pictures  are 
provided  with  the  name  of  the  artist  and  the  subject  represented. 
Catalogue  2^2  fr- 

The  six  principal  saloons  are  first  visited ;  the  entrance  was 
formerly  at  the  opposite  extremity,  so  that  the  numbers  of  the 
pictures,  as  enumerated  below,  are  now  in  the  reverse  order.  We 
then  return  to  the  saloon  of  the  Iliad,  and  enter  the  saloon 
of  the  Education  of  Jupiter  (p.  491),  which  adjoins  it  on  the  south. 
In  the  following  description,  we  begin  in  each  case  with  the  en- 
trance-wall. 

Saloon  of  the  Iliad,  so  named  from  the  subject  of  the  fres- 
coes by  Luigi  Sahatelli.  It  contains  four  tables  of  lapis  lazuli, 
granite,  and  jasper,  and  four  vases  of  black  marble  (nero  antico) ; 
in  the  centre  a  Caritas  in  marble  by  Bartolini, 

Above  the  door,  230.  Parmigianino ,  Madonna  with  angels 
(Madonna  del  collo  lungo) ;  229  Portrait  of  a  lady,  long  attributed 
to  Raphael  (known  as  *La  Gravida');  228.  Titianj   Half-length  of 

the  Saviour,  a  youthful  work.  —  *225.  A.  del  Sarto,  Assumption. 

This  picture  shows  with  what  versatility  Del  Sarto  was  gifted.  It 
is  marked  by  quiet  and  orderly  distribution,  and  something  reminiscent  of 
Fra  Bartolommeo.  The  Virgin  is  raised  up  towards  heaven  most  gracefully, 
and  there  is  an  atmosphere  almost  like  Correggio''s  in  the  glory.  (G.  d:  C.) 

*  At  Florence  only  can  one  trace  and  tell  how  great  a  painter  and  how 
sarious  Andrea  was.  There  only,  but  surely  there,  can  the  spirit  and  pre- 
vence  of  the  things  of  time  on  his  immortal  spirit  be  understood'  (Swinburne)^ 
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224.  Rid.  OhirUmdajo  (?),  Portrait  of  «  Udy  (1509) ;  219. 
Pietro  Perugino,  Mary  and  the  infant  Baptist  adoring  tke  GMld  (re- 
touched) ;  218.  SaXvaior  Rota,  A  warrior.  —  •216.  Paolo  Veronese^ 
Daniel  Barbaro,  Venetian  savant  and  ambassador  to  England;  215. 
Tiiianj  Portrait,  probably  of  Don  Diego  da  Mendoza  (badly  preserv- 
ed) ;  214.  Copy  of  Correggio^s  Madonna  di  S.  Girolamo  (p.  325) ; 
208.  Fra  Bartolomnuo,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  and  angels, 
painted  after  his  residence  in  Venice  and  nnder  the  influence  of 
Giov.  Bellini  (injured);  207.  Rid,  Ghirlandajo,  Portrait  of  a  gold- 
smith; *201.  Titian,  Cardinal  Ippolito  de' Medici  in  Hungarian 
costame,  painted  in  1532,  after  the  campaign  against  the  Turks,  in 
which  the  cardinal  had  Uken  part;  200.  TiOan,  PhiUp  IL  of  Spain 
(copy).  —  199.  Oranaeei,  Holy  Family ;  195.  Oiaeomo  Franeia  (?), 
Portrait;  191.  A.  del  Sarto,  Assumption  (last  unfinished  work,  with 
a  portrait  of  the  artist  as  one  of  the  Apostles) ;  *190.  Suttermans, 
Portrait  of  a  Danish  prince ;  188.  Salvator  Rosa,  Portrait  of  him- 
self ;  186.  Paolo  Veronese,  Baptism  of  Christ  (school-piece). 

♦♦185.  Qiorgiont  (according  to  Morelli  a  youthful  work  of  Ti- 
tian), ^The  Concert',  representing  an  Augustine  monk  who  has 
struck  a  chord,  another  monk  with  a  lute,  and  a  youth  in  a  hat  and 

pluipe  listening. 

^In  one  of  the  simplest  arrangements  of  half  lengths  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  movement,  gesture,  and  expression  tell  an  entire 
tale.  .  .  .  The  subtlety  with  which  the  tones  are  broken  is  extreme,  but 
the  soberness  of  the  general  intonation  is  magical.  Warm  and  spacious 
lights,  strong  shadows,  delicate  reflections,  gay  varieties  of  tints,  yield  a 
perfect  harmony  .  .  .  How  fresh  and  clean  are  the  extremities,  and  with 
what  masterly  ease  they  are  done  at  the  finish  ?  What  sleight  of  hand  in  the 
furs,  what  pearly  delicacy  in  the  lawn  of  the  white  sleeves  ^ —  C.  A  C, 

184.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Portrait  of  himself  (?  injured).  Window 
wall :  237.  Rosso  Fiorentino,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints ;  be- 
side the  door,  ♦236.  Rubens,  Holy  Family. 

Saloon  op  Satubn.  Ceiling-painting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
Above  the  door,  179.  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Agatha  (1520 ;  showing  Michael  Angelo's  influence). 

♦♦17o.  Raphael,  Madonna  del  Granduca,  a  work  of  the  master's 

Florentine  period,  formerly  in  the  grand-ducal  palace. 

^Painted  in  light  colours  and  modelled  with  extraordinary  delicacy, 
the  picture  captivates  us  chiefly  by  the  half-concealed  beauty  of  the  Ma- 
donna, who,  scarcely  daring  to  raise  her  eyes,  rejoices  over  the  Child 
with  tender  bashfulness.  The  Infant,  held  by  the  mother  with  both  hands, 
gazes  straight  out  of  the  picture  and  possesses  all  the  charming  grace 
which  characterises  BaphaeVs  later  representations  of  children.'  —  Stringer. 

116.  Sustermans,  Portrait  of  Vittoria  della  Rovere. 

♦174.  Raphael,  Vision  of  Ezekiel :  God  the  Father,  enthroned 
on  the  liying  creatures  of  three  of  the  Evangelists ,  is  adored  by 
the  angel  of  St.  Matthew. 

'Even  in  his  imitation  of  Michaelangelesque  types  Raphael  exhibits 
great  freedom  and  the  clearest  consciousness  of  what  is  best  adapted  to 
his  natural  gifts  and  of  where  his  true  strength  lies.  This  remark  applies 
to  the  small  picture  of  Ezekiel  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  so  miniature-like  in  its 
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fineness  of  execution,  though  less  striking  in  the  colouring.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  two  smaller  angels  who  support  the  arms  of  the  Almighty, 
the  example  of  Michael  Angelo  was  followed.  From  the  testimony  of  Va- 
sari,  however,  we  know  that  in  portraying  Jehovah,  Raphael  sought  in- 
spiration in  the  classical  Jupiter,  and  certainly  the  features  strongly  recall 
the  types  of  the  antique  divinity'.  —  Springer. 

•172.  A,  del  Sarto ,  Conference  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Ohnrch 

regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (the  ^Disputa*),  painted  in 

1517.  —  Raphael,  •61.  Angiolo  Donl,  the  friend  of  the  painter; 

•59.  Maddalena  Strozzi-Doni,  wife  of  Angiolo. 

These  portraits  were  painted  during  the  Florentine  period  of  the  artist 
(ahout  1505)  and  belonged  to  the  family  down  to  18^,  when  they  were 
purchased  for  the  state  for  the  sum  of  2500  ducats.  Ko.  61  recaJls  the 
painter's  intercourse  with  Franc.  Francia,  while  the  other  suggests  the 
influence  of  Leonardo. 

167.   Oiulio  Romano  (?),  Dance  of  Apollo  and  the  Mnses.  — 

•171.  Raphael f  Tommaso  Fedra  Inghlrami,  humanist  and  papal 

secretary  (original  in  Volterra). 

*The  fact  that  the  man  is  represented  at  a  moment  of  wrapt  suspense 
and  inward  concentration  diverts  the  attention  from  the  unpleasing  fea- 
tures, and  ennobles  and  idealises  the  head,  which,  while  certainly  not 
handsoibe ,  cannot  be  denied  the  possession  of  Intellect  and  a  nameless 
power  of  attraction*.  —  Springer. 

•165.  Raphael,  Madonna  del  Baldacchino. 

This  picture  dates  from  the  period  of  his  intercourse  with  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo,  and  was  left  uncompleted  on  the  migration  of  the  master  to 
Rome  in  1509.  It  then  remained  at  Pescia  (p.  401)  till  1697.  The  top  of 
the  canopy  was  added  by  Agostino  Cagtana  about  1700. 

164.  Pietro  Perugino,  Entombment  (Piet^),  painted  in  1495 ; 
161.  Bonifatio  /.,  Finding  of  Moses;  159.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Risen 
Christ  among  the  four  Evangelists  (I5l6) ;  160.  Van  Dyck(l),  Virgin 
Mary;  •ISS.  Raphael,  Cardinal  Bibbiena (copy ?) ;  157.  Copy  after 
Titian,  Bacchanalian  scene;  152.  Sehiavone,  Cain  slaying  his 
brother. 

♦*151.  Raphael,  Madonna  della  Sedia  (or  Seggiola),  painted 
during  the  artistes  Roman  period. 

^In  this  picture  Raphael  returns  to  the  early  and  simple  subjects  of 
representation,  breathing  nothing  but  serene  happiness,  which  gladden 
the  artist  and  charm  the  beholder,  which  say  little  and  yet  possess  so 
deep  a  significance.  Florentine  forms  have  been  supplanted  by  Roman 
ones,  and  tender  and  clear  beauty  of  colouring  has  given  place  to  a  broad 
and  picturesque  style  of  laying  on  the  pigments.  ...  At  least  fifty  en- 
gravers have  tried  their  skill  upon  the  Ifadonna  della  Sedia,  and  photo 
graphic  copies  have  been  disseminated  by  thousands.  !No  other  picture 
of  Raphael  is  so  popular,  no  other  work  of  modem  art  so  well  known  .  — 

Springer. 

•150.  Van  Di/cfc(?\  Charles  I.  of  England  and  his  queen  Hen- 
rietta of  France;  149.  Pontormo,  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici; 
148.  Dosso  Do88i ,  Bambocciata ;  147.  Dosso  Dossi  (?) ,  Nymph 
pursued  by  a  satyr. 

Saloon  op  Jupitbb.  Ceiling-painting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room,  a  statue  of  Victory,  by  Conaani,  1867. 
♦*18.  Titian,  'La  Bella  di  Tiziano',  painted  about  1535,  probably  the 
Duchess  Eleonora  of  Urbino,  represented  in  No.  605  and  No.  1117  in 
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tlieUfflzl(8eepp.  435,  430);  139.  School  ofBubem,  Holy  Family ; 
••64.  Fra  Bartolommeo ,  Pleti  (p.  486);  •133.  Scdvator  Rosa, 
Battle  (the  figure  on  tlie  left,  aboTe  the  shield,  with  the  woid 
Sard,  is  the  painter's  portrait) ;  134.  Style  of  Paolo  Veronese^  The 
Maries  at  the  Tomb;  132.  0.  M,  Crespi,  Holy  Family;  131.  Tin- 
toretto,  Vincenzo  Zeno ;  129.  Lod,  Mazzolino,  The  Woman  taken 
in  adultery ;  128.  Oiov.  Batt.  Moroni,  Portrait ;  126.  Phil,  de  Cham- 
paigne,  Portrait;  126.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  St.  Mark;  124.  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Annnnclation ;  123.  A,  del  Sarto ,  Madonna  in  glory 
with  fonr  saints  (1520;  injured);  122.  Qarofalo,  Sibyl  diyulging 
to  Angnstus  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation;  121.  Moroni,  Portrait 
of  a  man.  —  118.  A.  del  Sarto,  Portraits  of  the  artist  and  his  wife 
Lucrezla  del  Fede  (injured);  176.  Domenichino,  Mary  Magdalen; 
112.  Bourguignon,  Battle-piece;  113.  Boaso  Fiorentino,  The  Three 
Fates;  111.  Co-py  difteT  Salvator  Rosa,  Conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  108. 
Paolo  Veronese,  Portrait  (school-piece) ;  109.  Paris  Bordone,  Por- 
trait (known  as  the  ^Nurse  of  the  Medici  family');  157.  Lor. 
Lotto  (or  Oiorgione'i'),  The  Three  Periods  of  Life  (retouched).  — 
Window- wall:  144.  Oiov.  Batt.  Franco,  Battle  of  Montemurlo (for 
which  the  artist  has  used  drawings  by  Michael  Angeloy,  141. 
Ruhens,  Nymphs  surprised  by  satyrs  (school-piece). 

Saloon  op  Mabs.  Ceiling-painting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  — 
Above  the  entrance  :  97.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Annunciation  (retouch- 
ed) ;  *92.  Titian,  Portrait  of  a  young  man  (a  very  striking  and  in- 
teresting type) ;  95.  Cristofano  Allori,  Abraham's  Sacrifice ;  94. 
Raphael,  Holy  Family,  called  Madonna  dell'  Impannata  (a  large 
part  of  the  picture,  particularly  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  is 
executed  by  pupils) j^  93.  Ruhens,  St.  Francis  (a  youthful  work); 
♦96.  Crist.  Allori,  Judith.  —  89.  Bonifazio  IL,  Repose  during  the 
Flight  into  Egypt ;  87,  88.  A.  del  Sarto,  History  of  Joseph  (painted 
on  lids  of  chests) ;  ^86.  Rubens,  The  Terrors  of  War,  Mars  going 
forth  (1638);  •SS.  Ruhens,  'The  Four  Philosophers' :  Rubens  with 
his  brother  and  (r.)  the  scholars  Lipsius  and  Grotius ;  84.  Boni- 
fazio I.,  Holy  Family  ;  83.  Titian  (school-piece),  Portrait,  said  to 
be  that  of  Lnigi  Cornaro;  ♦81.  A.  del  Sarto,  Holy  Family,  the 
colouring  most  delicately  blended ;  80.  Titian,  Portrait  of  Vesalius, 
the  anatomist  (injured) ;  ^82.  Van  Dyek,  Cardinal  Giulio  Benti- 
vogliOf  aristocratic  and  easy. 

•79.  Raphael,  Pope  Julius  II.  (see  p.  430). 

^This  striking  figure,  with  the  arms  resting  lightly  on  the  chair,  the 
deep-set  eyes  directed  with  keen  scrutiny  on  the  beholder,  the  compressed 
lips,  the  large  nose,  and  the  long  white  beard  descending  to  the  breast, 
vividly  recalls  the  descriptions  of  this  powerful  pope,  left  us  by  his  con- 
temporaries'. —  Spring  ei\ 

76.  A.  van  der  Werff,  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Window- wall: 
104.  L.  Giordano,  Conception ;  100.  (?Midolfeni,  Rebecca  at  the  well. 

Saloon  op  Apollo.  Ceiling-paintings  'by  Pietro  da  Cortona  and 
Ciro  Ferri,    To  the  right :  ^67.  Titian,,  Magdalen  (1531). 
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'It  is  clear  that  Titian  had  no  other  view  than  to  represent  a  hand- 
some girl.  He  displays  all  his  art  in  giving  prominence  to  her  shape.  In 
spite  of  the  obvious  marks  of  haste  which  it  bears ,  it  displays  a  beauty 
of  such  uncommon  order  as  to  deserve  all  the  encomiums  which  can  be 
given  to  it'.  —  C.AC. 

66.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Portrait  of  a  man,  said  to  be  himself; 
63.  MuHllo,  Madonna;  62.  A.  del  Sarto,  Holy  Family  Tl 621) ;  ♦eO. 
Rembrandt,  Portrait  of  himself,  beardless  (about  16o5);  *58.  A. 
del  Sarto,  Descent  from  the  Cross  (Pietk);  57.  Oiulio  Romano  (y), 
Copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  della  Lucertola  in  Madrid ;  56.  Mu- 
rillo  (?),  Holy  Family.  —  *54.  Titian,  Pietro  Aretino,  the  celebrat- 
ed verse-writer  and  pamphleteer,  a  work  described  by  Aretino  him- 
self as  a  'hideous  marvel'  (1545);  52.  Pordenone,  Madonna  and 
saints;  50.  OuercinOj  St.  Peter  raising  Tabltha ;  49.  Tiberio  Titi, 
Leopoldo  de' Medici  when  a  child  (1617) ;  47.  Ouido  Reni,  Bacchus. 
—  46.  Cigoli,  St.  Francis  at  prayer ;  44.  Oiac.  Francia  (?),  Portrait ; 
43.  Franciabigio ,  Portrait  (1514);  42.  Pietro  Perugino,  Mary 
Magdalen  (ancient  copy). 

**40.  Raphael,  Pope  Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals  Glullo  de'  Medici 
and  Lndovlco  de'  Rossi,  not  undamaged,  but  still  justifying  Va- 
sarl's  enthusiastic  praise  :  *No  master  has  ever  produced,  or  ever 
win  produce,  anything  better'.  GKullo  Romano  shared  the  execu- 
tion, the  cardinal  to  the  right  of  the  pope  being  probably  by  him. 

39.  Angelo  Bronzino ,  Holy  Family ;  38.  Venetian  School  (not 
Palma  Vecchio^,  Christ  at  Emmaus ;  37.  School  of  Paolo  Veronese, 
Portrait  of  a  lady.  Window-wall:  73.  Ribera,  St.  Francis;  71.  Carlo 
Maratta,  S.  Flllppo  Neri. 

Saloon  op  Venus.  Celllng-palnting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  — 
20.  A.  Diirer,  Adam,  probably  painted  in  1507,  at  the  same  time 
as  Eve  (No.  1,  see  below),  after  the  master's  second  stay  at  Venice, 
and  probably  only  copies  by  Hans  Baldung  Qrien  of  the  originals 
In  the  Museo  del  Prado  at  Madrid :  *the  most  perfect  treatment  of 
the  nude  yet  produced  by  northern  art'  (Thausing).  140.  Attributed 
to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Portrait  of  a  lady  (*La  Monaca');  17.  Titian, 
Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine  (copy,  original  In  London);  ♦16.  Rem- 
brandt, Portrait  of  an  old  man  (about  1658);  15.  Salvator  Rosa, 
Sea-piece.  —  13.  M.  Rosselli,  Triumph  of  David ;  *14.  Rubens,  Hay- 
harvest;  11.  Franc.  Bassano,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine;  *9.  Ru- 
bens, Ulysses  on  the  Island  of  the  Phaeaci,  appearing  to  Nausicaa ; 
6.  Bartolommeo  Manfredi,  Gipsy  women  cheating  a  young  country- 
man (*La  Buona  Ventura').  —  *4.  Salvator  Rosa,  Harbour  at  sun- 
rise ;  over  the  door ,  3.  Tintoretto ,  Cupid ,  Venus,  and  Vulcan ; 
2.  Salvator  Rosa,  Falsehood  with  a  mask;  1.  A.Diirer,  Eve,  com- 
panion piece  to  No.  20.  —  "We  return  hence  to  the  Saloon  of  the 
niad,  and  thence  enter  the  — 

Saloon  op  the  Education  op  Jupitbb.  Ceiling-painting  by 
Catani.  —  Above  the  door,  256.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Holy  Family, 
resembling  Raphael's  Madonna  Caniglanl  at  Munich  (much  injured); 
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257.  Bonifatio  II,,  Sibyl  prophesying  to  Angastas.  —  265.  Suster- 
mans,  Prince  Matteo  de'  Medici ;  266.  Carlo  Dolei ,  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Andrew  (1646);  270.  Ouido  Beni,  Cleopatra;  272.  A.  delSarto, 
Jolin  the  Baptist  (1523;  badly  restored).  — Window-wall:  279. 
Brontino,  Don  Garzia  de'  Medici.  —  Exit -wall:  241.  Clovio, 
Descent  from  the  Cross  (in  opaqne  colours);  *243.  Velazques, 
PhiUp  IV.  of  Spain;  *245.  Raphael,  *La  Donna  Velata'  (the  lady 
with  the  veil),  the  artistes  mistress,  painted  abont  1515  (injured); 
246.  Boceaccino  da  Cremona  (not  Oarofalo),  Gipsy;  248.  Tin- 
toretto, Descent  from  the  Cross.  —  255.  A.  de  Vriea,  Portrait ;  254. 

Palma  Vecchio  (?),  Holy  Family. 

We  now  tarn  to  the  left  into  the  Sala  dblla  Stufa.  The  frescoes, 
illustrating  the  golden,  silver,  brazen,  and  iron  ages  are  by  Pietro  da 
Cortana\  ceiling-paintings  by  Matteo  Rosselli,  1622.  This  room  contains  four 
small  antique  statues  in  marble,  a  column  of  green  porphyry,  bearing  a 
small  porcelain  vase  with  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  two  statues  in 
bronze  (Cain  and  Abel),  after  Dupri. 

Returning  hence  and  traversing  a  passage,  we  observe  on  the  left  a 
small  Baih  Room^  most  tastefully  fitted  up,  with  pavement  of  modern 
Florentine  mosaic ,  and  four  small  statues  of  Venus  by  Giovanni  Intom 
and  Salvatore  Bongiovanni. 

Saloon  of  Ulysses.  Ceiling-painting  by  Oasparo  Martellini, 
representing  the  return  of  Odysseus,  an  allusion  to  the  restoration 
of  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  III.  after  the  revolution.  Handsome 
cabinet  (stipo)  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  coloured  wood  and  ivory ;  in 
the  centre  a  large  porcelain  vase.  —  Entrance-wall :  289.  Ligozzi, 
Madonna  appearing  to  St.  Francis.  "Wall  to  right :  306.  ScUvator 
Rosa,  Landscape ;  305.  C.  Allori,  St.  John  in  the  wilderness ;  307. 
A.  del  Sarto,  Madonna  and  saints  (spoiled);  311.  Titian,  Duke 
Alphonso  I.  of  Ferrara  (Ferrarese  copy  of  the  lost  original,  of  1537). 
—  312.  8alv,  Rosa,  Landscape  on  the  coast.  Exit-wall,  313.  Tinto- 
retto, Madonna;  316.  Carlo  Dolei,  Portrait;  320.  Ag,  Carracci, 
Landscape  (in  opaque  colours);  326.  Copy  of  Titian^s  portrait  of 
Pope  Paul  III.,  at  Naples. 

Saloon  op  Prometheus,  with  paintings  by  Giuseppe  Colignon, 
In  the  centre  a  magnificent  round  table  of  modem  mosaic,  executed 
for  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  but  not  sent  thither. 

Entrance-wall :  371.  Uriknown  Master  of  Milan,  Beatrice  d'Este, 
wife  of  Ludovico  il  Moro ;  *376.  Lor,  Costa,  Portrait  of  Giovanni  II. 
Bentivoglio;  341.  Pinturicchio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

♦343.  FraFilippo  Lippi,  Madonna  and  Child;  in  the  back- 
ground SS.  Joachim  and  Anna,  and  the  Nativity  of  Mary. 

^Tbe  drawing  and  the  modelling  of  the  flesh  remind  us  that  the  age 
was  one  in  which  the  laws  of  bas-relief  were  foUowedin  painting.'  —  C.  A  C. 

346.  F,  Zucchero,  Assumption  of  Mary  Magdalen ,  on  marble ; 

345.  Franc,  Qranacei,  Holy  Family.  —  388.  Filippino  Lippi,  Death 

ofLucretia;  348.  School  of  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  angels;  356. 

Luca  Signorelli,  Holy  Family  and  St.  Catharine ;  354.  StyU  of  Lor, 

di'Orcdi,  Adoration  of  the  Child;  365.  Albertinelli,  Holy  Family; 

358.  Dom,   Ghirlandajo,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;    372.   Sandro 
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BotticeUi  (?  not  A.  del  Castagno),  Portrait ;  370.  Unknown  Early- 
Florentine  Master^  Saint  looking  upward;  377.  Fra  Bartolommeo^ 
Ecce  Homo;  381.  Oiov,  Pedrini  (not  Luini)^  St.  Catharine.  — 
Window-wall,  373.  Piero  Pollajuolo^  St.  Sebastian. 

The  Galleria  PoccStti,  which  we  next  enter,  derives  its  name  from 
the  ceiling-paintings  by  Bernardino  Poccetii.  Two  tables  of  oriental  alabaster 
and  one  of  malachite.  "Bust  of  Napoleon  I.,  by  Canova.  —  Paintings:  487. 
Dotso  Dog»i,  Repose  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  with  fine  landscape;  490. 
Guercino,  St.  Sebastian;  *4d5.  Titian,  Portrait  of  Tommaso  Mosti  (1526). 
Also  a  number  of  miniature  portraits  (16-17th  cent.). 

Returning  to  the  Prometheus  Saloon,  we  next  enter  a  Gokbidob,  on 
the  walls  of  which  are  six  marble  mosaics,  a  number  of  miniature 
portraits  (16-18th  cent.),  and  valuable  drinking-cups,  objects  in  ivory,  etc. 

Saloon  of  Justice.  Ceiling-painting  by  Fedi.  In  the  centre  a  hand- 
some cabinet,  purchased  in  Germany  by  Ferdinand  II.  —  397.  Carlo  Dolci, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist;  398.  Artemisia  Oentileschi,  Judith;  400.  Af.  Hon- 
decoetery  Poultry;  401.  Sustermans,  The  canon  Pandolfo  Ricasoli;  403. 
BronzinOy  Portrait  of  Duke  Cosimo  I. ;  406.  Bonifazio  II. ,  Christ  among 
the. Doctors  in  the  Temple;  ♦408.  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Oliver  Cromwell  (sent 
by  the  Protector  to  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  II.);  *'409.  Sebastian  del 
PiombOy  Bust  of  a  bearded  man,  in  the  artisf  s  later  Roman  style. 

Saloon  of  Floba.  Ceiling-paintings  by  Marini.  In  the  centre  Venus 
by  Canova.  415.  SustermanSy  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  II.  de'  Medici;  416,  421. 
Oaspard  Poussin,  Landscapes;  423.  Titian,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
(injured):  427.  Franciahigio ,  Calumny,  after  Apelles  (comp.  No.  1182, 
p.  431);  426.  Furini,  Garden  of  Eden;  *429.  /.  Rupsdael,  Landscape  with 
waterfall ;  431.  Tassi,  Landscape,  with  John  the  Baptist  preaching;  436,  441. 
O.  Poussin,  Landscapes ;  434'  Aug.  Bromino,  Portrait  of  an  engineer ;  437. 
Van  Dyck,  Holy  Family  with  angels ;  438.  Ruthart,  Stag  attacked  by  tigers. 

Saloon  of  the  Childsbn  (Sala  de^  Putti).  Frescoes  by  Marini.,  decora- 
tions by  Rahhujati.  451.  Rachel  Ruysch,  Fruit;  455.  Rachel  Ruysch,  Fruit  and 
flowers;  453.  Salvator  Rosa,  Landscape,  known  as  'La  Pace^  (injured); 
457.  ff.  Dubbels,  Sea-piece;  470.  Salvator  Rosa,  Landscape,  with  Diogenes 
throwing  away  his  drinking-cup  (Ha  selva  dei  filosofi'')  ;  474.  Domenichino, 
Landacape,  with  Diana  and  Acteeon;  473.  Poelenburg,  Landscape;  476. 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Holy  Family. 

The  groundfloor  of  the  palace  contains  several  rooms  with  good 
Modem  Works  of  Art,  historical  pictures  hy  Bezzuoli  and  Sabatelli, 
statues  \)yBartolini  (Caritk),  Ricci  (Innocence),  etc.  The  sumptuous 
furniture  in  the  royal  state  apartments  also  deserves  mention  (adm., 
see  p.  415).  —  The  Silveb  Chamber  (Oabinetto  degli  Argenti;  to 
the  left  in  the  second  court ;  adm.,  seep.  415)  contains  the  royal  plate 
and  interesting  specimens  of  ancient  and  modem  goldsmiths'  work. 
In  the  cases  to  the  left  are  several  works  by  Benv.  Cellini.  To  the 
right,  bronze  crucifix  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna;  opposite,  Cruci- 
fixion by  Tacca,  Service  of  lapis-lazuli,  etc. 

The  ♦BoboU  Garden  (^Reale  Oiardino  di  Boholi,  PI.  A-D,  7; 
adm.,  see  p.  415),  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  extends  in  terraces  up 
the  hill.  It  was  laid  out  by  Tribolo  in  1550,  under  Cosimo  I.,  and 
extended  by  Bern,  Buontalenti  and  Oiov.  da  Bologna,  and  commands 
a  succession  of  charming  views  of  Florence  with  its  palaces  and 
churches,  among  which  the  Pal.  Vecchio,  the  dome  and  campanile 
of  the  cathedral,  and  the  tower  of  the  Badia  are  conspicuous.  The 
long  walks,  bordered  with  evergreens,  and  the  terraces,  adorned  with 
vases  and  statues,  attract  crowds  of  pleasure-seekers  on  Sundays. 
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On  passing  the  entrance  (PI.  D,  6 ;  comp.  alao  p.  487),  we  first  observe, 
in  a  straight  direction,  a  Gbotto  with  four  unfinished  statues  of  captives, 
modelled  by  Michael  Angela  for  the  monument  of  Pope  Julius  II.  In  the 
background  is  a  statue  of  Venus  by  Qiovanni  da  Bologna,  At  the  entrance 
to  the  grotto,  Apollo  and  Geres,  statues  by  Bandinelli.  —  The  Main  Path 
sweeps  upwards  to  the  so-called  Amphitheatre  (PI.  G,  7),  an  open  space  at 
the  back  of  the  palace,  enclosed  by  oak-hedges  and  rows  of  seats,  which 
was  formerly  employed  for  festivities  of  the  court.  On  the  right,  a  hand- 
some fountain,  in  the  centre,  an  Egyptian  obelisk  and  an  ancient  basin 
of  grey  granite.  Steep  paths  ascend  to  the  S.  from  the  amphitheatre  to 
the  Basin  of  Neptune  (PL  G,  D,  7),  adorned  with  a  statue  of  the  god  by 
Stoldo  Lorensi  (1565);  then,  higher  up,  the  statue  of  Abbondanza,  by  Qio- 
vanni da  Bologna  and  Tacea,  erected  in  1636  to  commemorate  the  fact  that 
during  the  general  distress  in  Italy  occasioned  by  war,  Tuscany  alone, 
under  Ferdinand  II.,  revelled  in  plenty.  At  the  very  top  (gate-keeper  20  c.) 
is  the  small  Giabdino  del  Gavalisbb,  laid  out  by  Card.  Leopold  on  one 
of  Michael  Angel o''s  bastions  (p.  497)  and  afi'ording  beautiful  views.  —  The 
alley  at  the  K.E.  corner  of  the  Xeptune  basin  leads  to  the  Ga.sino  Belvedebb 
(PI.  G.  7).  from  the  lofty  roof  of  which  a  fine  ♦View  of  the  city  is  obtained 
(fee  15-20  c). 

We  now  return  to  the  Basin  of  Xeptune  and  follow  the  alley  lead- 
ing from  its  N.W.  corner  to  a  lawn,  also  aflfording  a  fine  view.  We  may 
descend  direct  from  this  point,  but  it  is  better  to  follow  the  VioUolone  to 
the  S.W.,  a  beautiful  cypress  avenue  adorned  with  numerous  statues  and 
leading  to  a  charming  Basin  (la  Vasca  delV  Isolottof  PL  B,  7).  In  the  centre, 
on  an  island  planted  with  Qowers,  rises  a  fountain  surlnounted  by  a  colossal 
statue  of  Oceanus,  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  The  surrounding  walks  are 
chiefly  embellished  with  ^genre''  works.  A  path  leads  from  this  basin  in 
a  straight  direction  to  a  grass-plot  with  two  columns  of  granite,  and  thence 
to  the  Porta  Bomana,  which,  however,  is  usually  closed  ^  in  the  vicinity, 
several  ancient  sarcophagi.  To  the  right  of  the  Oceanus  basin  a  broad 
path,  parallel  with  the  palace,  is  reached,  which  leads  past  a  lemon-hQuse 
and  the  former  botanical  garden  to  the  principal  entrance.  Another  exit, 
near  a  fountain  with  Bacchus  on  the  lion,  leads  into  the  Via  Romana. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  above-mentioned  basin  are  the  Reale  Scuderie^ 
or  Royal  MewSy  containing  a  collection  of  ancient  state-carriages  (adm.  10-3  j 
permesso  in  the  ^Amministrazione'*  of  the  Pal.  Pitti,  see  p.  415). 

At  Via  Romana  19 ,  to  the  W.  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  is  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  Science  (^Muaeo  di  Fisiea  e  di  Storia  Naturale ; 
PI.  C,  6;  adm.,  see  p.  415),  founded  by  Leopold  L,  and  greatly 

augmented  at  subsequent  periods. 

The  public  museum  is  on  the  Second  Floob  j  the  zoological  collections 
occupy  about  20,  the  botanical  8  rooms.  There  is  also  an  admirable  ana- 
tomical collection  in  12  rooms,  consisting  chiefly  of  preparations  in  wax, 
by  Clemente  Susini  and  his  successors  Calenzuoli  and  Calatnai, 

On  the  FiBST  Floob  (r.)  is  situated  the  Tbibuna  of  Galileo,  inaugur- 
ated in  1840,  on  the  occasion  of  the  assembly  at  Florence  of  the  principal 
scholars  of  Italy,  constructed  by  Oiuseppe  Martelliy  and  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Giuseppe  Bextuoli^  Luigi  Sabatelli^  etc.,  illustrating  the  history 
of  Galileo,  Volta,  and  other  naturalists;  also  a  statue  of  Galileo  by 
Costolij  numerous  busts  of  celebrated  men,  and  mosaics  in  the  pavement, 
designed  by  Sabatelli,  and  executed  by  Giov.  Bait.  Silvestri,  Along  the 
walls  are  six  cabinets  containing  Galileo''s  telescope  and  other  instru- 
ments of  historic  interest. 

Opposite  stands  the  ancient  church  of  S.  Felice  (PI.  C,  6),  with 
a  flue  porch,  rebuilt  in  the  15th  cent,  by  Michelo%zo(f):  1st  altar 
to  the  left,  School  of  Botticelli,  Three  Saints ;  2nd  altar  to  the  right, 
Fra  Paolino,  Retk,  a  coloured  relief  in  clay ;  above,  opposite  the 
high-altar,  a  Crucifixion  ascribed  to  Oiotto. 
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Immediately  adjoining  the  Ponte  alle  Gratie  (PL  E,  F,  6,  7; 
p.  421)  is  the  Piazza  de'  Mozzi,  to  the  right  in  which  (No.  6)  rises 
the  Palazzo  Torrigiani  (PL  E,  7),  erected  in  the  16th  cent,  by 
Baccio  d'Agnolo  and  others,  but  disfigured  by  alterations.  It  con- 
tains a  valuable  picture-gallery  (no  admission).  A  permesso  may 
be  obtained  from  the  secretary  for  the  beautiful  Giardino  Torrigiani 
(PL  A,  5,  6),  in  the  Via  de'  Serragli. 

The  small  church  of  S.  Lucia  dbi  Magnoli  (PL  E,  7)  in  the  ad- 
joining Via  de'  Bardi  (comp.  p.  484),  contains  a  relief  by  the  delta 
Robbia  above  the  door,  and  an  Annunciation  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi 
(1st  altar  on  the  left;  school-piece). 

The  Palazzo  Canigiathi,  Via  de'  Bardi  24,  adjoining  the  church, 
dates  from  the  15th  cent,  and  has  a  fine  court.  —  Farther  on, 
No.  28,  is  the  Palazzo  Capponij  built  for  Niccol5  da  Uzzano  by 
Bicci  di  Lorenzo  (?). 

A  little  to  the  S.W.,  at  No.  13  Via  Costa  8.  Giorgio,  is  the  Bouse  of 
Galileo  (PI.  D,  7).  The  street  ends  on  the  S.W.  at  the  Porta  San  Giorgio 
(PI.  D,  7),  which  is  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the  14th  century.  —  Above 
the  Boboli  Garden  rises  the  Fortezza  di  Belvedere  (PI.  D,  7),  constructed  in 
1590  by  BuontalenU  by  order  of  Ferdinand  I.  to  protect  the  Pitti  Palace.  — 
From  the  Porta  S.  Giorgio  the  Via  San  Leonardo  leads  to  the  S.  to  the 
Viale  dei  Colli  (p.  486)  and  the  Villa  Poggio  Imperiale  (p.  498).  To  the 
left,  just  outside  the  gate,  is  the  little  church  of  San  Leonardo  in  Arcetri 
{i.e.  arce  veteri ;  PI.  D,  8 ;  genersJly  closed  \  bell  on  the  right),  the  pulpit 
of  which  is  embellished  with  curious  reliefs  of  about  1200  (the  oldest 
known  pulpit-carvings),  from  8.  Piero  Scheraggio  (beside  the  Pal.  Vecchio). 

The  LuNOABNO  Se&bistobi,  between  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie  and 
Porta  S.  Niccold,  contains  the  monument  of  Prince  D«mido/f  (PI.  F,7), 
to  whose  philanthropy  Florence  was  much  indebted,  by  Bartolini 
(1870),  and  a  marble  Carith  by  Bartolozzi. 

Farther  on  is  the  church  of  S.  Niccold  (PI.  F,  7),  founded  about 
the  year  1000.  At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  are  four  saints  by 
Oentile  da  Fabriano.  The  sacristy  contains  a  Madonna  della  Cin- 
tola  by  Al,  Baldovinetti^  1450"  (in  the  lunette) ;  below  it  a  Madonna 
and  saints  by  Neri  di  Bicci.  In  1530,  after  the  capitulation  of  the 
town  to  the  Medici  (p.  418) ,  Michael  Angelo  lay  concealed  for  a 
time  in  the  tower  of  this  church. 

A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  E.  is  the  Piazza  delle  Mullna  (PI. 
G,  8),  with  the  well-preserved  Porta  S.  Niccolh  (1327),  beyond 
which  a  path  ascends  through  pleasure-grounds  to  the  Piazzale 
Michelangiolo  (p.  496). 

59.  Environs  of  Florence. 

The  heights  surrounding  Florence  afford  many  charming  views  of  the 
city  and  neighbourhood,  and  some  of  the  edifices  erected  on  them  also 
deserve  notice.  The  afternoon  is  the  most  favourable  time  for  excursions, 
as  the  city  and  environs  are  often  veiled  in  haze  in  the  forenoon.  —  Om- 


Note.    The  small  numbers,   which  are  marked  on   the  Map  round 
the  town,  designate  the  boundary  of  the  local  imposts  (Cinta  daziaria): 
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KtNu  to  the  city-gates,  see  p.  412.  When  time  is  limited  tte  exearsioiu 
a,  b,  aad  c  may  be  combined  in  a  single  eirenlar  to«r  as  follows  (by 
carriage,  indodiDg  stay.,  2-3  hrs.,  on  foot  3-4  hrs.).  Drire  from  the  Ports 
Bomana  (PL  A,  "0  rii  Poggio  Imperiale  to  the  Torre  al  OaUo  (p.  496), 
thenee  descend  the  Yiale  de'  ColU  to  S.  Miniato  (p.  4i)r7)  and  the  Piazxale 
Midielangiolo  (p.  496),  and,  finally,  retam  to  the  Porta  Romana  by  the 
Viale  de'  Colli.  —  Carriage,  see  p.  411. 

(a.)  One  of  the  finest  promenades  in  Italy  is  the  hUly  road  non- 
stmeted  since  1868  from  plans  by  the  engineer  Poffffi  and  called 
the  ^^iftle  del  Colli.  It  begins  at  the  Porta  Bomana  (PI.  A,  7), 
ascends  the  heights  in  windings  under  the  name  of  ViaU  Maeehia- 
velli  (PI.  A,  B,  7,  8),  and,  beyond  the  large  circular  PiazsaU 
QaliUo  (Restaurant  Bondani,  see  p.  410),  is  continued  as  the  MaU 
^a/i^o'(side-path  to  the  Torre  al  Gallo,  see  p.  498)  along  the  slopes 
to  S.  Miniato  and  the  PiaxzaU  Michelangiolo  (see  below).  Lastly, 
under  the  name  of  Viale  Michelangiolo  (PI.  G,  H,  8),  it  descends 
in  a  long  curve  to  the  riyer,  where  it  terminates  at  the  Ponte 
Sospeso,  near  the  Barriera  S.  Niccold  (PI.  H,  8).  This  road,  which 
is  60  ft.  wide  and  nearly  3^/4  M.  in  length,  is  bordered  with 
charming  pleasure-grounds,  containing  bays,  elms,  sycamores,  and 
hedges  of  roses,  over  which  delightful  views  are  obtained.  —  Part 
of  the  Yiale  del  Ck>lli  is  traversed  by  the  Steam  Tramway  from  the 
Piazza  della  Signoria  to  Gelsomino  and  the  Certosa  (comp.  p.  411). 
The  Piazzale  Michelangiolo  and  S.  Miniato  are,  however,  more 
speedily  reached  from  the  Porta  S.  Niccold  (p.  495),  which  is  passed 
by  the  omnibus^line  from  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  to  the  Barriers 
8.  Niccold  and  by  tramway-line  I,  b  (p.  411). 

Near  S.  Miniato  the  road  passes  the  large  ^Piassale  lUchel- 
angiolo  (P1.F,G,8),  forming  a  kind  of  projecting  terrace  immediately 
above  the  Porta  S.  Niccold  (p.  495).  In  the  Piazzale  (cafe-restau- 
rant) rises  a  bronze  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  David  (p.  467),  the 
pedestal  of  which  is  surrounded  by  the  four  periods  of  the  day 
(p.  475).  Charming  *View:  to  the  right,  on  the  hill,  liesFiesole; 
then  the  city  with  S.  Croce,  the  Cathedral,  S.  Lorenzo,  the  Palazzo 
Yecchlo,  S.  Maria  Novella,  and  the  Lungamo ;  to  the  left  are  the 
villa-covered  heights,  the  Fortezza  del  Belvedere,  Bello  Sguardo, 
and  the  Villa  Giramonti. 

(b.)  San  Miniato,  with  its  marble  facade,  on  the  hill  to 
the  S.E.  of  Florence,  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  many  different 
points.  It  may  be  reached  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  road  and  foot- 
path diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Viale  Galileo  (see  above),  just 
before  the  Piazzale  Michelangiolo.  The  footpath  passes  the  Francis- 
can monastery  of  S.  Salvatore  or  S.  Francesco  al  Monte  (PI.  F, 

I.  Barriera  di  Lungamo  Am.  Vespucci;  2.  B.  delle  Cascine;  3.  B.  Pistojese; 
4.  B.  8.  Donate;  5.  B.  del  Mercato;  6.  B.  del  Romito;  7.  B.  del  Ponte 
Eosso;  8.  B.  delle  Cure;  9.  B.  delle  Forbici;  10.  B.  della  Fonte  air  Erba: 

II.  B.  dell*  Affrico;  12.  B.  Settignanese ;  13.  B.  Aretina:  14.  B.  Ponte  di 
Ferro  di  8.  Niccold;  16.  B.  Porta  8.  Kiccold;  16.  B.  Porta  S.  Miniato;  17. 
B.  Porta  8.  Giorgio;  18.  B.  Porta  Eomana;  19.  B.  Porta  S.  Frediano. 
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G,  8),  with  a  church  erected  hy  Cronaca  in  1504,  the  simple  and 
chaste  proportions  of  which  .were  deservedly  praised  by  Michael 
Angelo,  who  called  it  *la  hella  Tillanella*.  On  the  high-altar  is  a 
Oruciflxion  with  SS.  Mary,  John,  and  Francis,  and  above  the  left 
portal,  a  Pietk  by  Oiov,  deUa  Robbia,  in  painted  terracotta  (16th 
cent.).  — "We  now  ascend  towards  the  gateway  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions, constrncted  by  Michael  Angelo  in  1529  as  engineer  to  the 
republic,  and  defended  by  him  during  an  eleven  months'  siege  of 
the  city  by  the  Imperial  troops.  Visitors  ring  at  the  gate,  and  on 
leaving  give  the  gatekeeper  15-20  c.  The  church  and  the  whole 
hill  of  S.  Miniato  are  now  used  as  a  Burial  Ground  (fine  views, 
especially  from  the  S.  wall  of  the  cemetery).  The  monuments  show 
the  taste  of  the  modem  Florentine  sculptors,  who  lay  great  stress 
upon  an  accurate  rendering  of  clothes,  lace,  ornaments,  and  the 
like,  and  whose  skill  finds  numerous  admirers. 

The  church  of  *S.  Miniato  al  Monte,  like  the  Battistero  (p.  442), 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Tuscan-Romanesque  style  which 
flourished  in  Pisa  and  Florence,  and  probably  dates  mainly  from 
the  12th  century.  It  is  a  structure  of  noble  proportions,  with  nave 
and  aisles,  without  a  transept,  and  is  in  many  respects  a  truly 
classical  edifice.  The  elegantly-incrusted  facade  dates  from  the 
12th,  the  mosaics  (repeatedly  restored)  with  which  it  is  adorned 
from  the  13th  cent.,  the  bronze  eagle  from  1401.    The  tower  was 

rebuilt  by  Baccio  d^Agnolo  in  1519. 

The  Intbbior  contains  12  stone  colamns  and  4  triple  piers,  all  coated 
with  stncco  in  imitation  of  marble,  and  its  roof  is  tastefully  re-decorated 
in  the  original  style.  The  choir  with  its  simple  apse  is  raised  by  a  spa- 
cioas  crypt  beneath.  The  beautiful  niello  pavement  (executed,  according 
to  an  inscription,  in  1207)  also  deserves  inspection.  —  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance  is  the  monument  of  Giuseppe  Oiusti,  the  satirist  (d.  1850). 

AiBLBS.  On  the  wall  on  the  right,  Enthroned  Madonna  and  six  saints 
by  Paolo  di  Stefano  (1426)^  on  the  left,  a  Madonna  with  saints  and 
a  Crucifixion,  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  In  the  Nave,  be- 
tween the  flights  of  steps  (16)  ascending  to  the  choir,  is  a  chapel  con- 
structed in  1448  by  Micheloxxo  for  Piero  de"*  Medici  \  on  the  frieze  appears 
the  device  of  the  Medici,  consisting  of  three  feathers  in  a  diamond-ring 
with  the  legend  'Semper .  Over  the  altar  is  the  small  crucifix  which  is 
said  to  have  nodded  approvingly  to  S.  Giovanni  Gualberto  when  he  for- 
gave the  murderer  of  his  brother  (p.  606).  In  the  Left  Aislb  is  the  Chapel 
of  S.  Giacomo,  constructed  soon  after  1459  by  Antonio  Rossellino^  containing 
the  ^Monument  of  Cardinal  Jacopo  of  Portugal  (d.  1459),  above  which  is  a 
Madonna  and  Child  in  a  medallion  held  by  two  angels;  the  altar-piece 
(Annunciation)  and  the  frescoes  are  by  Alessio  Baldovinetti;  on  the  ceiling, 
four  Virtues  by  Luca  delta  Robbia.  —  The  •Cetpt,  to  which  a  flight  of 
seven  steps  descends,  does  not  rest  on  the  four  columns  and  two  pillars 
which  are  prolonged  into  the  choir  above,  but  on  28  smaller  columns  of 
graceful  form,  some  of  them  ancient.  Beneath  the  altar  here  is  the  tomb 
of  S.  Miniato  (d.  254).  —  The  front-wall  of  the  crypt,  the  screen  of  the 
Choir,  the  apse,  the  whole  wall  of  the  nave,  and  the  pulpit  present  beautiful 
specimens  of  incrusted  marble-work.  The  upper  part  of  the  Apse  is 
adorned  with  a  mosaic  of  Christ,  with  the  Madonna  and  S.  Miniato,  executed 
in  1297,  restored  in  1860.  The  five  windows  under  the  arches  are  closed 
with  semi-transparent  slabs  of  marble.  Over  an  altar  on  the  right,  the 
portrait  of  8.  Giovanni  Gualberto  (see  above).  —  On  the  8.   side  of  the 
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choir  is  the  Saobistt  (closed),  erected  in  1387  in  the  (Gothic  style,  adorned 
with  sixteen  (restored)  ^Frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict  (his  youth, 
ordination  at  Subiaco.  miracles,  etc.)  hy  J^nello  AreUno  (d.  1410).  Below 
them,  admirable  inlaid  work  in  wood. 

(c.)  Poooio  ImfebiaiiB.  Outside  the  Porta  Romana  (PI.  A,  7; 
omn.,  p.  412),  to  tlie  right  of  the  Viale  del  Colli  (p.  496),  is  a  fine 
avenue  of  lofty  cypresses,  evergreen  oaks,  and  larches,  interspersed 
with  fonr  mntilated  statnes  from  tlie  old  facade  of  the  cathedral 
(p.  444)  and  leading  past  Oelsomino  (see  below)  in  20  min.  to  the 
high-lying  Villa  Foggio  Imperiale.  It  was  thus  named  and  almost 
entirely  fitted  up  by  Magdalena  of  Austria,  wife  of  Cosimo  II.,  in 
1622.  The  handsome  edifice  is  now  occupied  by  the  latituto  deUa 
Santissima  Annunziata,  a  girls'  school,  and  is  not  accessible. 

From  Poggio  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  Via  S.  Leonardo  (p.  495), 
and  then,  at  the  fork,  follow  the  Via  del  Plan  di  Giullari,  and  reach 
(*/4  hr.)  the  top  of  the  ridge ,  where  the  road  again  divides.  We 
ascend  slightly  in  a  straight  direction  by  a  footpath  to  the  (2  min.) 
old  Torre  al  Ckdlo,  so  called  after  a  family  of  that  name,  and  nov 
belonging  to  Count  Galletti,  who  has  restored  it  in  the  style  of  the 
14th  century.  It  contains  the  telescope  and  various  other  remini- 
scences of  Oalileo^  who  from  this  tower  is  said  to  have  made  several 
Important  astronomical  observations.  In  the  basement  are  a  portrait 
of  Galileo  by  Swiermans,  a  portrait  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  other 
objects  of  little  interest.  The  platform  at  the  top  of  the  tower  affords 
a  splendid  "Tanorama  of  Florence  and  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  ex- 
tending on  the  E.  to  the  mountains  of  Pratomagno  (best  by  evening 
light;  Y2  ^'O-  —  From  the  small  piazza  mentioned  above  the  Via 
della  Torre  al  Gallo  (views)  descends  in  1/4  hr.  to  the  Viale  del 
Colli  (station  of  the  steam-tramway,  p.  412),  whence  we  naay  proceed 
to  the  right  to  (10  min.)  San  Miniato  and  the  Piazzale  Michel- 
anglolo  (comp.  Map). 

The  road  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  small  square  at  Torre  al 
Gallo  passes  (7  min.)  several  houses  and  villas,  among  wnich  is  the  VUU 
of  Galileo,  marked  by  a  bast  and  inscription,  where  the  great  astron- 
omer passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  (1631-42),  snrronnded  by  a  few 
faithful  friends  and  latterly  deprived  of  sight,  and  where  he  was  visited 
by  his  illustrious  contemporary  Milton.  —  The  road  then  ascends  in  wind- 
ings to  the  church  of  Santa  Marghenta  a  Montici,  and  to  the  VUla  Marocchi-, 
where  Francesco  Ouicciardini  is  said  to  have  finished  his  history  of  Italy. 
Here  too,  on  12th  Aug.,  1530,  the  Florentines,  who  had  been  betrayed  bf 
their  general  Malatesta,  signed  the  articles  by  which  the  city  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Imperial  troops  and  thus  became  subject  to  the  rule  of 
the  Medici.  From  that  event  the  house  derives  its  name  Villa  delle  BugH 
('villa  of  lies'). 

(d.)  La  Cbbtosa  in  the  Val  d'Ema  lies  on  the  monotonous 
highroad  to  Siena  and  Rome,  3  M.  from  the  Porta  Romana  (PI.  A,  7; 
steam-tramway  from  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  or  direct  from  the 
Porta  Romana,  comp.  p.  412 ;  also  omnibus  from  the  Porta  Romana; 
carr.  6  fr. ,  via  Poggio  Imperiale  a  little  more).  The  steam-tramway 
ascends  from  the  Porta  Romana  to  Qelaomino^  below  Poggio  Impe- 
riale (see  above),  where  it  unites  with  the  line  from  the  Piazza  della- 
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Slgnoria.  At  Due  Strode  it  readies  the  Mgliioad  to  the  Gertosa. 
Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  Protestant  Cemetery  of  Floience, 
beyond  which  are  the  village  of  Oalluzzo  (several  unpretending  trat- 
torie,  with  gardens)  and,  a  little  farther  on ,  the  brook  Ema,  On 
the  hill  of  MontagutOy  which  is  clothed  with  cypresses  and  olive 
trees,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ema  with  the  Oreve,  rises  the  im- 
posing Certosa  di  Val  d'Ema,  resembling  a  mediaeval  fortress.  The 
monastery,  which  is  approaching  dissolution  and  contains  a  few  in- 
mates only,  was  founded  in  1341  by  Niccolh  Acciajoli,  a  Flor- 
entine who  had  settled  at  Naples  and  there  amassed  a  large  fortune 
by  trading.  One  of  the  monks  (1-2  pers.  50  c.)  shows  the  church,  or 
rather  the  series  of  chapels  of  which  it  consists,  and  the  monastery 

with  its  various  cloisters. 

Ghubch.  Magniflcent  pavement  and  fine  carved  stalls  (of  1590)  in  the 
choir;  over  the  altar,  Death  of  St.  Brano,  a  fresco  by  Poecetti.  — 
*BiOHT  Sidb-Ghapbl,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Orcagna^  with  several  small  paintings  of  the  school  of  Qiotto^ 
inclnding  a  good  Trinity  (r.),  and  also  an  altar-piece  by  Cigoli  (St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata).  —  A  staircase  descends  hence  to  the  Lowbr 
Ghubch,  with  the  tombs  of  the  Acciajoli.  In  the  chapel  immediately  in 
front  of  us  are  the  moral  monument  of  Niccold  Accisgoli,  founder  of  the 
church,  by  Orcagna  {^1  \  dated  1366),  and  three  Gothic  monumental  slabs, 
the  best  of  which  is  that  of  the  youthful  Lor.  Acciajoli  (d.  1363).  The 
side-chapel  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  contains  the  Renaissance  monument 
of  Gardinal  Angelo  Acciajoli  (d.  1409),  the  ornamentation  by  Oiuliano  da 
Sangallo.  —  We  then  return  through  the  church  and  enter  the  Gloibtbrs, 
with  stained  glass  in  the  style  of  Giovanni  da  Udine.  —  To  the  right 
in  the  Ghaptbb  Housb  :  *Mariotto  AlbertinelU^  Gruciflxion  (fresco  of  15(6) ; 
monument  of  the  Garthusian  Leonardo  Buonafede  by  Oiuliano  da  Sangallo 
(1545).  —  We  next  enter  the  Monastbbt  Gabdsn,  which  also  serves  as  a 
burial-ground,  and  is  surrounded  by  handsome  cloisters.  At  the  sides  are 
18  mostly  empty  cells,  which  enclose  the  building  like  pinnacles.  The 
projecting  Tebraobs  command  picturesque  views,  especially  through  the 
valley  of  the  Ema  towards  Prato  and  the  Apennines. 

(e.)  Monte  Oliveto.  About  Y3  M.  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Frediano 
(PI.  B,  4;  omnibus,  p.  412)  the  *Via  di  Monte  Oliveto'  diverges  to 
the  left  from  the  Leghorn  road,  and  reaches  the  entrance  to  the  garden 
of  the  monastery  after  1/2  M.  (key  next  door,  No.  10;  fee  20-30  c). 
A  slight  eminence  here,  planted  with  cypresses,  commands  an  ad- 
mirable *Prospect:  N.W.  the  beautiful  valley  of  Florence,  with 
Prato  and  Pistoja,  enclosed  by  mountains,  over  which  rises  one  of 
the  peaks  of  the  marble-mountains  of  Carrara;  N.E.  lies  Florence, 
then  Fiesole  with  its  numerous  villas ;  E.  the  Fortezza  di  Belvedere 
and  S.  Miniato ;  in  the  background  the  barren  mountain-chain  of 
the  Gasentino.  Towards  the  S.  the  view  is  excluded  by  the  inter- 
vening heights.  The  monastery-buildings  are  now  used  as  a  military 
hospital.  In  the  priest's  house  (entrance  from  the  right  side)  are 
the  remains  (consisting  solely  of  the  principal  group)  of  a  fresco 
of  the  *Last  Supper  by  Sodoma.  The  adjacent  Badia  di  S.  Bartolom- 
meo  di  Monte  Oliveto  was  founded  in  1334 ;  the  church,  restored  in 
the  style  of  Michelozzo  in  1472,  possesses  frescoes  by  Poecetti, 

From  the  Monte  Oliveto  the  Via  di  Monte  Oliveto  leads  to  the  S.,  cross- 
ing a  small  square,  to  (Vs  M.)  the  Villa  Bello  Sguardo,  near  the  entrance 
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of  whieh  we  obtain  one  of  fhe  finest  riews  of  Florence.  Adjacent  is  the 
ViUa  EouboWy  occupied  by  Galileo  in  1617-31,  and  now  marked  by  inscrip- 
tion and  bnst.  To  the  E.  of  the  above-mentioned  square  is  the  Via  BeUo- 
sgnardo,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  the  small  church  of  8.  Frameesco  di 
iWla,  containing  the  fine  monument  of  Benozso  Federighi,  Bishop  of  Fiesole 
(d.  IIGO),  origLnaUy  executed  by  Luca  della  BoVbia  for  the  ehiuch  of  San 
Pancrazio  (key  at  Via  Bellosguardo  1 ;  fee  30  c.)-  We  return  to  the  city  by 
the  Via  di  San  Francesco  di  Paola  (PI.  A,  5)  and  the  Barriera  Bellosgnardo. 

(f.)  The  *Caiciney  or  park  of  Florence,  lies  to  theW.,  beginniDg 
at  tbe  Piazza  degli  Zuavl  (PL  A,  B,  1,  2),  and  is  about  2  M.  in 
length,  but  of  moderate  breadth,  being  bounded  by  tbe  Amo  and 
the  Mugnone.  It  affoids  delightful  and  refreshing  walks  to  tbe 
traTeller  fatigued  with  sight-seeing ;  in  the  more  distant  parts  it 
is  covered  with  woods.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  farm  to  whicli 
it  once  belonged  (cascina  ss  dairy).  In  the  proper  season  it  is  a 
fashionable  rendezvous  in  the  afternoon,  particularly  for  driving. 
—  Outside  the  town,  immediately  to  the  left,  is  a  small  Cafi 
Restaurant.  —  About  the  middle  of  the  Gascine  is  a  large  open 
space,  the  PiaztaU  del  Be  (where  a  military  band  plays  on  Sun.  and 
festivals  in  summer)  ,  with  (ir.)  the  Tiro  a  Segno  (rifle-range)  and 
the  Casino  delle  Cascine,  a  caf ^-restaurant  belonging  to  Doney  ^ 
Neveux  (same  charges  as  their  city  establishment ,  p.  410 ;  Cafi 
Sabatinif  250  yds.  to  the  N.E.,  at  the  end  of  the  tramway -line,  less 
pretentious).  Beyond  this  spot  the  park  is  comparatively  deserted^ 
and  it  terminates  about  1  M.  farther  on  at  the  large  monument 
of  the  Bajah  ofKohlapore,  who  died  at  Florence  in  1870,  and  whose 
body  was  burnt  at  this  spot.  Fine  view  of  the  W.  environs  of 
Florence ,  with  its  thick  sprinkling  of  villas.  —  Omnibus  to  the 
Porta  al  Prato,  see  p.  412;  Tramways,  see  p.  411. 

On  the  same  road  lies  Peggie  a  Oajano  (tramway  every  2  hours  from 
Piazza  di  S.  Maria  Ifovella,  see  p.  411;  a  pleasant  drive  of  V/t  hr.,  fares 
90,  70  e. ;  permessi  for  the  villa  at  the  ^Amministrazione'  of  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  p.  416).  The  Trattoria  Tramway  affords  good  country-fare.  At  the 
end  of  the  village  stands  the  Villa,  built  for  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  by  Oiu- 
liano  da  Bangallo  in  a  simple  rustic  style,  and  still  entirely  without  mod- 
em additions.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  old  park  and  commands  a  beautifal 
view  of  the  Tuscan  mountains.  It  is  now  a  royal  possession.  The  chief 
room  of  the  2nd  story  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (Geesar 
receiving  the  tribute  of  Egypt),  Franciahigio  (Triumph  of  Cicero),  and 
Aleis.  Allori  (Flaminius  in  Greece,  and  Scipio  in  the  house  of  Syphax, 
1580);  the  subjects  are  supposed  to  typify  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Medici  as  narrated  by  Giovio.  —  The  loggia  has  a  fine  stucco-celling. 

From  Piazza  della  Stazione  (PI.  D,  3)  the  Sesto  tramway  (p.  411)  pro- 
ceeds first  to  Ponte  a  Rifredi  (railway-station,  see  p.  406).  A  little  to  the 
K.E.,  near  the  ancient  church  of  B.  Stefano  in  Pane,  lies  the  *Villa  Medicea 
in  Oareggi,  Ihe  property  of  the  grand-dukes  down  to  1780,  afterwards  that 
of  the  Orsi  family,  and  now  belonging  to  Signer  Segr^.  The  villa  was 
erected  by  Michelozzo  for  the  first  Gosimo,  who  terminated  his  brilliant 
career  at  this  house  in  1464.  This  was  also  once  the  seat  of  the  Platonic 
Academy  (p.  419),  which  met  in  the  noble  loggia.  Lorenzo  11  Magnifico, 
grandson  of  Cosimo,  also  died  at  Careggi  (1492),  after  Savonarola  had  re- 
fused him  absolution  because  he  would  not  restore  her  liberty  to  Florence. 
Fine  view  of  the  environs.  A  few  frescoes  by  Pontormo  and  Brontino  and 
a  series  of  portraits  are  reminiscences  of  the' history  of  this  edifice  (fee 
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Farther  to  the  N.W.,  Vs  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  railway-station  of  Castello 
(also  stopped  at  by  the  Sesto  Tramway  if  previous  notice  be  given  to 
the  conductor),  is  the  Villa  Fetraia,  owned  by  the  Brunelleschi  in  the 
14th  cent,  but  remodelled  by  BuontaUnti  in  the  Renaissance  style  in  1575 
for  the  Card.  Ferdinand  de""  Medici.  It  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  royal  residence 
(permesso  at  the  Pal.  Pitti),  and  is  provided  with  a  curious  modern  adapta- 
tion of  a  Roman  *atrium*.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
Volierrano  (1636)  and  contains  an  unimportant  altar-piece  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  The  delightful  gardens  contain  a  fine  oak,  400  years  old,  with  a 
platform  among  its  branches  which  used  to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.  —  Immediately  to  the  W.  lies  the  Villa  Oastello,  with  a 
beautiful  park  (permesso  obtained  at  the  same  time  as  that  for  the  Villa 
Petraia).  Each  villa  possesses  a  fine  fountain  by  Tribolo,  with  statues  by 
Oiov.  da  Bologna.  —  Near  Castello  is  the  Villa  Quarto^  with  beautiful  gardens, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Medici,  now  that  of  Countess  StroganoflF. 

In  Doccia^  about  IV4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  rail.  stat.  of  Sesto  (p.  408), 
is  the  great  Maidfattura  Ginori,  founded  by  the  MarcT^ese  Carlo  Qinori 
in  1735  for  the  making  of  majolica  (Meissen  1710,  Vienna  1720,  Sevres  1788) 
and  still  in  possession  of  his  family.  The  proprietors  have  successfully 
revived  the  ancient  majolica  manufacture,  and  produce  excellent  copies 
of  Delia  Robbia  work  and  also  porcelain  in  the  Capodimonte  style.  The 
show-rooms  of  the  firm  are  worth  seeing  (open  in  winter  9.30  12  and  2.30- 
4.30,  in  summer  8-11  and  2.30-5.30)  j  the  work-rooms  (1400  hands)  are  not 
shown  (permessi  in  the  depot  of  the  factory,  Via  Rondinelli,  Florence).  — 
By  taking  the  tramway  to  Sesto,  we  pass  the  villa  of  Marehese  Corsi,  the 
celebrated  exporter  of  plants,  which  is  interesting  to  botanists  and  horti- 
culturalists  (permessi  at  Via  Tomabuoni  20,  or  Via  dei  Pescioni  5). 

Sesto  is  tbe  best  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  Monte  Morello  (3065  ft.). 
We  go  via  Doccia  (see  above)  to  (I1/2  hr.)  Le  Molina^  whence  we  proceed  to 
the  left,  via  Morello^  to  (26  min.)  S.  Giusto  a  Oualdo^  where  the  easier  of  tbe 
two  paths  to  the  summit  diverges  beyond  the  church.  Passing  (10  min.)  a 
cattle-shed  (to  the  left),  we  reach  the  S.E.  peak.  La  Casaceia  (^^Xi  ft.),  which 
"is  crowned  with  a  ruined  convent  and  commands  an  extensive  and 
splendid  view.  The  highest  peak,  named  L*AJa,  is  reached  in  V*  hr. 
more.  In  returning  we  may  proceed  to  the  N.E.  via  Patemo  to  the  rail. 
Stat,  of  Vafflia  (p.  374)  or  we  may  follow  the  ridge  to  the  S.E.  to  the 
Poggio  del  Giro  C2455  ft.)  and  go  on  to  Florence  via  Castiglioni,  Cercina,  and 
Careggi  (p.  500). 

(g.)  FiBSOLB ,  on  the  height  about  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Florence, 
may  be  reached  by  walkers  in  II/2  hr.  The  most  convenient  oi 
the  various  routes  is  offered  by  the  electric  tramway  (comp.  p.  411). 
The  steep  old  road  between  S.  Domenico  and  Fiesole  should  he 
traversed  once  at  least  on  foot  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  views. 
(Visit  to  the  Badia^  see  p.  502.)  Those  who  go  by  carriage  (about 
0  fr. ;  comp.  p.  411)  should  stipulate  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Badia ; 
the  return  may  be  made  from  Fiesole  by  the  road  (rough  at  places) 
vi&  Vincigliata  (p.  504)  and  Ponte  a  Mensola  (p.  504;  one-horse 
carr.  about  10-12  fr.).  —  The  electric  tramway  leads  from  the  Piazza 
S.  Marco  through  the  Via  Lamarmora  to  the  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  H, 
I,  1),  where  a  Triumphal  Arch  of  no  artistic  merit,  erected  in  1739 
opposite  the  old  Porta  San  6 alio j  commemorates  the  entry  of  the 
grand-duke  Francis  II.  Outside  the  gate  is  a  square  surrounded  by 
a  colonnaded  arcade.  Farther  on  the  line  follows  the  Viale  Regina 
Vittoria  (PI.  I,  1)  to  the  halting -places  Barriera  delle  Cure  and 
Barriera  deUe  Fdrbici.  It  then  quits  the  precincts  of  the  city  and 
ascends  to  San  OervasiOj  soon  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  hills  on 
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the  S.  bank  of  the  Arno.  The  last  part  of  the  route  winds  up 
throng^h  a  picturesque  hUly  district  to  San  Domenieo  (see  below). 
PaDKSTSiASS  direrge  from  the  tramwaj  -  line  at  the  Barrien  delle 
Care  (p.  501 ;  omn.,  see  p.  412)  and  aseend  the  Yia  Boceacdo  to  the  1(.E^ 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  Muffutme^  an  insignificant  streanif  which,  however, 
in  rsiny  weather  sometimes  causes  great  devastation.  In  about  20  min. 
the  Villa  Pahtderi^  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  where  Qaeen 
Victoria  resided  in  18i58,  is  passed  on  the  right.  Boccaccio  makes  this  the 
residence  of  the  narrators  in  his  ^Decamerone^  during  the  pb^ue  in  1348. 
(The  Villa  GhtrardQ  or  Rou^  on  the  way  to  Settignano  (p.  510),  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  meeting- place  of  the  story-tellers,  whence  thef 
afterwardf  migrated  by  a  path  ^full  west*  to  the  Villa  Palmieri.]  The 
road  then  ascends  rapidly  between  garden-waUs,  and  reaches  in  20  min. 
more  the  churdi  of  8.  Domemieo.  —  Another  route  for  walkers  ascends  from 
the  Barriera  delle  Forbid  (p.  501)  to  the  N.E.,  over  the  hill  of  Forbici, 
passing  the  ViUa  Bvhtrlin  Q.)  and  the  Villa  Dante  (r.).  The  latter,  which 
was  owned  by  the  Dante  family  about  1900,  was  remodelled  by  the  Po^ 
tinari  (p.  418)  in  the  15th  cent,  and  now  belongs  to  Signor  Bondi.  Is 
1/2  hr.  we  reach  San  Domenieo. 

San  Domenieo  di  Fiesole  X*H6tel-Pension  Le  Luru ;  Trattoria 
OambaccianiJ  is  a  small  cluster  of  houses  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Fiesole.  In  the  Dominican  monastery  founded  here  in  1405  the 
pious  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da  FUsoU  lived  before  his  removal  to 
S.  Marco  at  Florence.  The  choir  of  the  church  contains  a  Madonna 
with  saints ,  painted  by  him ,  and  an  altar-piece ,  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  by  Ix)renzo  di  Credi.  —  Opposite  the  church  the  *Via  dell* 
Badia'  diverges  to  the  left,  leading  in  about  5  min.  to  the  Badit 
di  FietolOy  a  monastery  founded  in  1028,  occupied  first  by  Benedic- 
tine, afterwards  by  Augustine  monks.  It  was  re-erected  by  Brunei' 
leschi  (?)  about  1456-62,  by  order  of  Cosimo  the  Elder,  and  forms  a 
remarkably  attractive  pile  of  buildings.  The  monastery  was  highly 
favoured  by  the  Medici  and  was  frequently  the  residence  of  members 
of  the  Tlatonic  Academy'  (p.  419).  Pico  della  Mirandola  here 
worked  at  his  exposition  of  Genesis.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
monastery  (1778)  the  printing-office  of  the  learned  Francesco  In- 
ghiramiy  where  a  number  of  important  works  were  published,  was 
established  here.   It  is  now  occupied  by  a  school. 

The  Church,  with  a  transept,  but  destitute  of  aisles,  is  covered 
with  circular  vaulting,  is  of  noble  proportions  throughout,  and  is  richly 
decorated.  The  part  of  the  facade  which  is  decorated  with  black  and 
white  marble  belongs  to  the  older  structure,  and  is  older  than  S.  Miniato 
(p.  497).  In  the  interior  are  several  tombstones  of  the  celebrated  families 
of  the  Salviati,  Marucelli,  Doni,  etc.  —  The  Befectort  of  the  convent 
contains  a  quaint  fresco  by  Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni  (d.  1636),  represent- 
ing angels  ministering  to  Christ  in  the  wilderness;  the  pulpit  is  in  the 
manner  of  Desiderio  da  SeUignano.  The  loggia  adjoining  the  garden  affords 
a  charming  view  of  Florence  and  the  valley  of  the  Mugnone. 

At  S.  Domenieo  the  road  divides :  the  old  road  to  the  left  leads 
past  the  Villa  Spence,  once  a  favourite  residence  of  Lorenzo  il  Mag- 
niflco,  reaching  the  height  in  20  min. ;  the  new  road  to  the  right, 
traversed  by  the  electric  tramway,  sweeps  round  to  the  E.,  affording 
(r.)  a  superb  view  of  Florence  and  the  Arno  Valley,  and  finally 
skirts  the  S.  side  of  Fiesole.   Among  the  numerous  villas  it  passes 
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i8  tlie  Villa  Landor  (to  the  right,  below  the  road),  where  Walter 

Savage  Landor  lived  for  many  years.    [He  died  in  1864  at  No.  93, 

Via  della  Ohiesa,  Florence,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.] 

This  excellent  road  is  indebted  for  its  constmction  principally  to  the 
Golden  Book  of  Fiesole.  This  venerable  volume  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
ennobling  those  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  its  pages,  and,  when  the 
Fiesolans  were  desirous  of  constructing  the  road,  their  ^golden  book* 
distributed  its  favours  extensively  in  return  for  a  substantial  equivalent. 

fiesole.  —  Italia,  in  the  Piazza,  with  garden  and  view,  pens.  6-6  fr.; 
FsBBUccio,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza,  with  a  view  of  Pratolino  and 
the  upper  Mugnone  Valley.  —  Ca/i-Restatirant  Aurora^  in  the  Piazza,  with 
a  charming  view-terrace  ^  Rittorante  BellagiOy  V'^*  helow  Fiesole,  at  the 
corner  of  the  main  road  and  the  Via  di  Majano  (p.  604). 

Fiesole  (970  ft.),  Lat.  Faesulae,  is  an  ancient  Etruscan  town, 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  which  are  still  partly  preserved.  The  town, 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  now  of  no  importance,  contains  2000 
inhab.,  who  like  most  of  the  natives  of  this  district  are  engaged 
in  straw-plaiting  (for  fans  not  more  than  1/2  ^^*  1  little  baskets  1  fr.). 

On  the  height  we  enter  the  spacious  Piazza  of  Fiesole,  and 
perceive  immediately  opposite  us  the  Oathbdbal,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  simplest  examples  of  the  Tuscan-Romanesque  style,  begun  in 
1028  by  Bishop  Jacopo  il  Bavaro,  restored  in  1266,  and  lately 
remodelled.  It  is  a  basilica  of  simple  exterior,  with  transepts  and  a 
spacious  crypt  beneath  the  lofty  choir.  The  columnar  distances  and 
the  openings  of  the  arches  in  the  interior  are  irregular.  The  cam- 
panile dates  from  1213. 

Over  the  altar,  Madonna  and  saints,  School  of  Giotto.  The  chapel  to 
the  right  of  the  choir  contains  the  ^Monument  of  Bishop  Salutati(d.  1466), 
with  the  bust  of  the  deceased  and  (above)  a  fine  sarcophagus  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole;  to  the  left  is  a  basrelief  by  the  same  master,  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  Child.  On  the  sides,  above  these,  frescoes  belonging  to 
the  School  of  Botticelli  (retouched).  Opposite,  in  the  N.  transept,  altar  fur- 
niture with  statues  by  Andrea  Femtcci.  On  the  entrance-wall,  over  the 
door,  St.  Komulus,  a  figure  of  the  School  of  the  Rohhia  (1621). 

Behind  the  cathedral  is  a  gateway  marked  'Teatro  Romano', 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  buildings  excavated 
'since  1873  (50  c,  admitting  to  Museum  also  ;  see  below).  The  An- 
cient Theatre^  with  its  stage  facing  the  S. ,  has  nineteen  tiers  of  stone 
seats,  in  a  semicircle  37  yds.  in  diameter.  Below  are  three  other 
rows  for  the  seats  of  persons  of  rank.  A  little  farther  down  are  some 
scanty  and  partly  restored  remains  of  Roman  Thermae.  A  small 
projection  affords  a  view  of  a  fragment  of  the  Ancient  Etruscan  Wall, 
From  a  point  above  the  theatre  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mugnone,  Pratolino  (p.  504),  and  Mte.  Senario  (p.  604) ;  to 
the  left  the  viaduct  of  the  railway  to  Faenza. 

Opposite  the  cathedral,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  piazza  are  the 
Episcopal  Palace  and  tlie  Jesuits'  Seminary.  —  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
piazza  is  the  Palaxzo  PretoriOy  of  the  13th  cent.,  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  magistrates  (podestk) ;  on  the  groundfloor  is  the  Museo  Fie- 
solano,  containing  the  yield  of  the  excavations  mentioned  above 
(tickets,  see  above).  —  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  old  church  of  Santa 
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Mabia  Pbime&ana,  of  tlie  lOtli  cent.,  containing  a  tabernacle  in 
terracotta  (Crucifixion)  of  the  school  of  Luea  delta  Bobbia  (1442) ; 
to  the  right,  reliefs  of  the  heads  of  St.  Rock  and  the  Virgin  by  Fran- 
cesco da  Sangallo  (1542  and  1676).  Key  at  house  No.  11 ;  fee  30  c. 
The  site  of  the  Roman  Capitol  of  FsbsuIjb  is  occupied  by  a 
Franciscan  Monastery  (not  accessible  for  ladies),  to  which  the  Via 
S.  Francesco,  ascending  abruptly  to  the  W.,  opposite  the  cathedral, 
leads  in  a  few  minutes.  On  the  right,  a  little  below  the  monastery, 
rises  the  venerable,  but  much  disfigured  church  of  8.  AlessaruirOy 
with  15  antique  columns  of  cipoUino,  probably  occupying  the  site 
of  a  heathen  temple.  The  plateau  in  front  of  it  commands  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  *Vibw  (finest  at  sunset)  of  the  valley  of 
Florence,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  several  ranges  of  hills,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  heights  of  Monte  Albano,  beyond  which  the  Carrara  Mts. 
stand  prominently  forth.  A  fine  view  of  the  Apennines  and  the 
Mugnone  valley  is  obtained  from  the  edge  of  the  wood  behind  the 
convent,  resembling  that  from  the  ancient  theatre. 

Beyond  Fiesole,  on  the  S.E.,  rises  Montt  CeceH  (1463  ft.),  from  the 
quarries  of  which  comes  the  gray  pietra  serena  so  universally  used  in 
Florence.  Splendid  view  from  the  top  (no  path).  We  may  descend  direct 
to  the  road  to  S.  Domenico  or  to  Ponte  a  Mensola  (see  below). 

A  fine  road  (specially  beautiful  towards  sunset)  descends  from  Fiesole 
to  Ponte  a  Merudla.  At  the  first  great  curve  in  the  new  road  to  S.  Domenico 
we  follow  the  Via  di  Majano  straight  on,  skirting  the  slope  of  Mte.  Ceceri. 
At  the  first  division  of  the  roads  we  keep  straight  on,  at  the  second  tarn 
to  the  left,  at  the  third,  to  the  right.  In  about  '/^  hr.  we  reach  the  road 
from  Florence  to  Settignano,  a  little  on  this  side  of  Ponte  a  Mensola 
(tramway,  see  p.  411). 

On  a  hill-top  1  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Msgano  lies  the  Oastello  di  Vincigliata, 
a  castle  of  the  14th  cent.,  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Leader,  an  American,  which 
has  been  restored  and  fitted  up  in  a  mediaeval  style,  but  is  not  occupied. 
Visitors  are  admitted  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.  between  8  and  6  (attendant  1  fr.). 
The  Gastello  may  also  be  reached  from  Ponte  a  Mensola  by  a  steep  road 
in  8/4  hr.,  and  from  Fiesole  in  1  hr.  by  a  rough  cart-track,  passing  Borgunto, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Mte.  Ceceri,  and  the  mediseval  Cattel  di  Poffffio.  —  Cir- 
cular drive  from  Florence  viS.  Fiesole  and  Vincigliata,  see  p.  501. 

In  the  midst  of  a  wood  about  9  M.  to  the  N.  of  Fiesole  (about  2*/a  M. 
from  the  station  of  Montortoli  on  the  railway  from  Florence  to  Borgo  8. 
Lorenzo)  lies  Fratolino  (1512  ft.  {  ZocchVs  Inn^  unpretending  and  moderate). 
A  little  on  this  side  of  the  village,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Villa  of  Pratolino,  formerly  belonging  to  the  grand-aukes  and  now  to  Prince 
Demidoff  (adm.  only  by  permission  of  the  steward).  The  chateau,  built 
by  Buontalenti  about  1570  at  the  instance  of  Francesco  de^  Medici,  son  of 
Duke  Cosimo  I.,  fur  the  reception  of  Bianca  Cappello  (p.  482),  has  long 
been  in  ruins,  while  the  gardens  have  been  modernized  and  partly  con- 
verted into  plantations.  Almost  the  only  relic  of  former  splendour  is  a 
colossal  crouching  figure  (62  ft.  high),  representing  the  Apennines  and 
ascribed  to  Oiov.  da  Bologna.  —  From  Pratolino  a  beautiful  road,  with 
numerous  views,  leads  via  Macioli  to  (6  M.)  the  Monte  Senario  (2700  ft.), 
on  the  top  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  pines,  is  a  Scrvite  Con- 
vent (Annunziata),  founded  in  1233  and  restored  in  1544.  The  great  terrace 
affords  a  splendid  *Panorama  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  with  distant 
views  of  Fiesole  and  Florence,  seen  through  the  valley  of  the  Mugnone. 
An  excellent  liqueur,  'Gemma  d*Abeto\  is  made  at  the  convent.  Prom 
the  summit  we  may  go  on  to  the  N.W.  (at  first  by  a  rough  footpath)  to  the 
railway-station  of  Vafflia  (p.  374 ;  11/2  hr.,  in  the  opposite  direcUon  2  hrs.). 
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(li.)  S.  Salvi,  about  3/^  M.  from  the  Piazza  Beccaria  (PI.  I,  6), 
Is  reached  by  following  the  Via  Aretina  for  12  min.  (tramway  to 
BovezzanO}  see  p.  41 1)  and  then  tnming  to  the  left  into  the  Via  di 
S.  Salvi,  which  brings  us  in  3  min.  to  a  doorway  on  the  right 
(knock).  Of  the  Vallombrosan  monastery  of  San  Salvi}  mentioned 
as  early  as  1084,  where  in  1312  Emp.  Henry  VII.  established  his 
headquarters  during  the  siege  of  Florence,  only  the  remains  are  now 
extant.  The  district  adjoining  the  Campo  di  Marte  is  still  called 
*Oampo  d'Arrigo*.  The  former  refectory  (adm.  p.  415)  contains  a 
collection  of  old  paintings  belonging  to  the  Florentine  galleries  and 
a  well-preserved  and  finely- coloured  *Fresco  by  Andrea  del  Sarto 
(1526-27),  representing  the  Last  Supper. 

The  painting  48  calculated  to  be  seen  at  a  burst  on  entering  the  door. 
...  It  is  marvellous  how  the  shadows  cast  by  the  figures,  and  the  parts 
in  them  turned  away  from  the  light,  keep  their  value;  how  the  varie- 
gated tints  preserve  their  harmony\  —  C.  d:  C. 

(i.)  Vallombbosa.  a  visit  to  this  celebrated  monastery  is  now 
easily  accomplished  in  one  day  with  the  aid  of  the  cable-railway 
from  S.  EUero  to  Saltino;  but  in  summer  several  days  may  be  very 
pleasantly  spent  at  Vallombrosa  (rooms  should  be  ordered  in  advance 
in  July  and  August).  The  drive  from  Florence  or  Pontassieve  (see 
below)  to  Vallombrosa  is  charming. 

From  Flobbncb  to  Sant*  Ellbro,  16  M.,  railway  in  l-l*/4hr. 
(fares  2  fr.  95,  2  fr.  5,  1  fr.  36  c. ;  return-tickets  to  Saltino  10  fr. 
60,  9  fr.  25,  8  fr.  10  c).  Only  the  ordinary  trains  stop  at  S.  EUero. 
—  From  the  central  station  near  S.  Maria  Novella  the  train  performs 
the  circuit  of  the  city,  and  stops  at  the  suburban  station  of  (3  M.) 
Campo  di  Marie,  It  then  skirts  the  right  bank  of  the  Arno.  Fiesole 
lies  above  us,  to  the  left.  The  valley  soon  contracts.  8  M.  Com- 
piobbi^  a  small  village,  lies  in  a  richly-cultivated  district,  above 
which  rise  barren  heights.  —  10^2  M.  Sieci, 

13  M.  Pontassieve.  —  Alb.  del  Vapobe;  Logamda  dblla  Stazione; 
Italia.  —  Diligenoeb  daily,  at  2.30  p.m.,  to  Stia  and  to  Pratovecchio  (fare 
3  fr.).  One-horse  carriage  to  Vallombrosa  for  1  pers.,  8  fr. ;  two-horse  carr., 
2  pers.  15,  each  additional  pers.  6  fr.,  luggage  5  c.  per  kilogramme  (2V6lh8.). 
Carr.  and  pair  from  Florence  to  Vallombrosa,  for  1-4  pers.,  40  fr.j  one- 
horse  carr.  to  Stia  12,  two-horse  24  fr. ;  to  Camaldoli  26  and  40  fr. 

Pontassieve,  a  small  village  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sieve  and 
the  Arno,  formerly  derived  some  importance  from  its  situation  on 
the  highroad  through  the  valley  of  the  Sieve  and  over  the  Apen- 
nines to  Forli. 

The  road  from  Pontassieve  to  Vallombrosa  crosses  the  Sieve  beyond 
the  village  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Aroo.  About  1  M.  from  Pontas- 
sieve, where  the  road  forks,  we  keep  to  the  left.  From  the  second  fork 
(IVs  M.  farther)  the  left  branch  leads  to  the  Consuma  Pass  and  the  Casen- 
tino  (p.  508),  the  right  follows  the  ridge  to  (3  M.)  the  village  of  Pelaffo  (Lo- 
canda  della  Pace),  the  birthplace  of  Lor.  Ghiberti,  and  (2V4  M.)  Fatemoy 
formerly  a  monastery-farm,  and  thence  ascends  a  picturesque  gorge  to  the 
village  of  Tosi,  2V2  M.  farther  on.  The  road  ascends  first  through  chest- 
nut-woods, then  among  firs,  and  about  halfway  up  the  Pratomagno  moun- 
tain reaches  (ca.  5  hrs.  from  Pontassieve)  Vallombrosa  (p.  506). 
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16  M.  Sant'  EUero  (365  ft ;  no  inn)  is  an  insiguiftcant  yfllage, 
whicli  was  the  seat  of  a  Benedictine  nnnnery  in  the  10-13th  cent, 
and  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Vallombrosa  from  1268  to  1809.  It 
possesses  an  old  Castltj  in  which  the  Ghibellines,  banished  from 
Florence  in  1267,  were  besieged  by  the  Guelphs.  —  From  S.  £llero 
to  Arezzo  (p.  510;  38  M.,  in  2V2  hrs.),  see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy, 

The  Gable  Railway  from  S.  EUero  to  Saltino  is  5  M.  long, 
with  a  maximum  gradient  of  22 :  100.  The  ascent  takes  aboat  1  hr. 
The  time-table  changes  so  frequently,  that  previous  enquiry  is  ne- 
cessary. —  The  train  starts  from  the  railway-station  at  S.  Ellero  and 
ascends  through  a  grove  of  oaks,  first  on  the  right  bank  and  then  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  torrent  Vicano,  to  the  crest  of  one  of  the  nu- 
merous spurs  which  the  Pratomagno  range  throws  out  into  the  valley 
of  the  Arno.  A  striking  view  is  disclosed ;  Saltino  appears  in  tlia 
foreground,  above  a  steep  slope.  —  1  M.  Donnmi,  We  now  traverse 
a  well-cultivated  and  fertile  district  high  above  the  Vicano,  and  then 
ascend  gently  on  the  right  bank  of  the  exiguous  Ciliana  to  (2^/4  M.) 
Filiberti,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pratomagno  chain. 
The  railway  skirts  the  slope  in  numerous  windings  To  the  left  we 
have  a  fine  survey  of  the  Arno  valley  and  Pontassieve,  and  then,  we 
enjoy  two  short  retrospects  of  the  lower  part  of  the  railway,  vnth  the 
villages  of  Donnini  and  FUiberti.  —  5  M.  Saltino  (3140  ft.),  finely 
situated  on  a  barren  promontory,  commanding  a  splendid  view. 
Near  the  station  are  the  Hdtel  Vallombrosa  (pens.  12  fr.)  and  the 
new  Hdtel  Oroce  di  Savoja;  1/2  M.  farther  on  is  the  Grand  H6iel 
CasteUo  di  Acquabella.  established  in  the  former  Villa  Resse  (pens. 
12-15  fr.). 

The  carriage-road  leads  through  a  dense  grove  of  firs  to  (1^4  M.) 
VaUomhrosa,  The  road  which  diverges  to  the  right  at  the  station 
and  passes  the  Seoglio  del  Saltino^  a  projecting  rock  with  a  fine  view 
of  the  Arno  valley,  is  only  a  little  longer. 

The  convent  of  Valiombrosa  (3140  ft.),  situated  in  a  shaded  and 
sequestered  spot  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Pratomagno  chain,  was 
founded  in  1015  and  suppressed  in  1866.  The  present  buildings, 
dating  from  1637,  have  been  occupied  since  1870  by  the  Reale 
Istituto  ForestalCy  the  only  advanced  school  of  forestry  in  Italy. 
There  are  now  only  a  few  monks  here,  who  celebrate  service  in  the 
noteworthy  church,  and  attend  to  the  meteorological  observatory. 
Hotel :  Albergo  delta  Foresta  (the  former  Foresteria),  R.  from  3, 
L.  V2)  B.  1,  luncheon  2V2>  D.  4,  pension  (L.  and  wine  extra)  7-12, 
in  July  and  August  8-12,  omn.  from  the  cable-railway  V2  ^r* 

The  monastery  of  Vallombrosa  was  founded  by  S.  Giovanni  Oualberto 
(985-1073),  the  scion  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  family  of  Florence,  who  after 
a  career  of  youthful  profligacy  resolved  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  most  austere  acts  of  penance.  His  brother  Hugo  having  fallen  by 
the  knife  of  an  assassin,  Oualberto  was  bound  by  the  customs  of  the  age 
to  follow  the  bloody  law  of  retaliation.  Descending  one  Good  Friday 
from  the  church  of  S.  Miniato  near  Florence,  accompanied  by  armed  fol- 
lowers,  he  suddenly    encountered  the   assassin  at  a  narrow  part  of  the 
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road.  The  latter  fell  at  his  feet  and  implored  mercy.  The  benight, 
suddenly  moved  by  a  generous  impulse,  forgave  his  enemy,  and  resolved 
for  ever  to  renounce  the  world  and  its  passions.  He  accordingly  retired 
to  the  cloister  of  S.  Miniato;  hut  finding  the  discipline  there  too  lax,  he 
betook  himself  to  this  lonely  spot  and  founded  Vallombrosa. 

R  Paradisino  (3336  ft.),  a  small  hermitage  situated  on  a  rock, 
1/4  hr.  to  the  left  above  the  monastery,  is  now^  an  annexe  to  the  Alb. 
della  Foresta  (see  p.  506 ;  rooms  not  very  comfortable).  The  plat- 
form in  front  commands  an  admirable  ♦Survey  of  Vallombrosa, 
v\rhich  lies  266  ft.  helow,  and  of  the  broad  valley  of  the  Amo  as  far 
as  Florence,  half  of  the  cathedral-dome  of  which  is  visible  behind 
a  hill.  The  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  Alpi  Apuane  (p.  100).  — 
Another  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  on  the  road  leading  from  the 
hotel  towards  the  N.E.  along  the  mountain- slopes  to  (2^4  M.)  Lago^ 
which  is  to  be  continued  to  the  Consuma  Pass  (see  below). 

The  ascent  of  the  Becchieta  (4744  ft.),  the  N.  summit  of  the  Pi'oto- 
magno  Chain,  from  Vallombrosa  occupies  11/2-2  hrs.  (guide  not  indispensable 
for  experts).  The  path  diverges  to  the  right,  a  little  before  we  reach  the 
Paradisino  (see  above)  and  ascends  to  the  S.E.  mostly  through  dense  pine 
forest  and  afterwards  over  pastures,  passing  the  so-called  Romitorio  della 
Macinaja^  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  which  it  reaches  at  a  narrow  depres- 
sion. Hence  we  ascend  to  the  left  to  (25  min.)  the  Tabemacolo  di  Don 
Piero  ^  an  old  chapel  commanding  a  splendid  *View.  To  the  E.  lies  the 
green  Casentino  Valley,  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  lofty  Monte  Falterona, 
where  the  Amo  rises*,  to  the  W.  the  fertile  and  richly-cultivated  valley 
of  the  Arno  stretches  as  far  as  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence, 
beyond  which  the  blue  Mediterranean  is  sometimes  visible  in  the  extreme 
•  distance.  —  We  may  return  to  Vallombrosa  from  the  chapel  by  keeping 
to  the  N.W.,  via  the  Croce  Rosia;  or  we  may  descend  to  the  W.  from 
the  pastures  at  the  Romitorio  to  Saltino  direct  vi&  the  bare  ridge  of  the 
Bocea  di  Lupo. 

From  the  Pratomagno  (5180  ft. ;  4-5  hrs.  from  Vallombrosa,  with  guide) 
a  steep  path  descends  through  woods  and  ravines  (iV2  hr.),  skirting  the 
brook  Solano,  passing  Cetica  and  several  other  mountain-villages,  and 
leading  to  the  picturesque  market-town  of  S.  Niccolb,  commanded  by  the 
ancient  fort  of  that  name,  and  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Solano 
and  Arno.  where  the  fertile  Casentino  expands.  Carriage-roads  lead  from 
S.  Niccolo  to  Poppi  (4V4  M).,  and  to  Pratovecchio  (4  M. ;  see  p.  508). 

(k.)  Oamaldoli  and  La  Vbbna.  This  excursion  takes  walkers 
3^2"^  days  fro°i  Pontassieve  or  Vallombrosa.  1st  Day,  over  the  Con- 
suma Pass  to  Stia  and  Pratovecchio ;  2nd  Day,  direct  or  via  the  Fal- 
terona to  Camaldoli ;  3rd  Day,  by  Badia  a  Prataglia  to  La  Verna ; 
4th  Day,  to  Bibbiena,  and  thence  by  train  to  Arezzo.  Those  who 
omit  the  beautiful  hill-walks  in  the  Casentino  visit  Camaldoli  and 
La  Verna  by  carriage  from  Bibbiena.  Comp.  the  Quida  Illustrata 
del  Casentino,  by  C.  Beni. 

The  road  mentioned  at  p.  505  ascends  past  the  old  castle  of 
Diacceto,  the  (4  M.)  village  of  the  same  name,  and  the  (6V2  M.) 
hamlet  of  Borselli  to  the  (3^2*^  hrs.)  Consuma  Pass  (ca.  3360  ft.), 
which  may  also  be  reached  from  Vallombrosa  by  a  bridle-path 
(comp.  above ;  guide  necessary,  2  hrs.).  A  little  on  this  side  of  the 
head  of  the  pass  is  the  small  village  of  Consuma  (10 V2  M.  from 
Pontassieve),  with  two  poor  osterie.   The  summit  of  the  Monte  Con- 
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suma  (3435  ft.)  lies  to  tlie  right.  Fartlier  on  tlie  road  leads  up  and 
down  to  (14  M.)  the  lonely  inn  of  Casaccia  and  (15  M.)  Omomorto, 
A  little  lower  down  a  view  is  disclosed  of  the  CasentiiLO,  or  upper 
valley  of  the  Amo,  hounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  hy  the  Central  Apen- 
nines and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pratomagno  chain,  while  it  is  open 
towards  the  S.  To  the  S.E.  appears  the  jagged  outline  of  the  Verna, 
and  a  little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  the  range  of  Falterone.  —  At 
(17  M.)  Searpaccia  the  road  to  (19V2  M.)  Stia  and  Pratovecchio 
diverges  to  the  left  from  the  highroad  to  Bihhiena.  .  To  the  right, 
172  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Pratovecchio ,  we  see  the  ruined  castle  of 
Romena,  mentioned  hy  Dante  (Inferno,  xxx.  73),  near  which  arose 
the  Fonte  Branda  (Inf.  xxx.  78),  now  dried  up.  A  little  farther  on 
the  road  again  forks,  the  left  branch  leading  to  Stia,  the  right  to 
Pratovecchio.  The  station  of  the  railway  to  Arezzo  (p.  510)  lies 
between  these  two  places. 

Stia  (1460  ft. ;  *Alb.  deUa  Stazione  Alpina,  R.  IV2  fr'>  unpre- 
tending ;  carr.  and  pair  to  Oamaldoli  via  Poppi,  10-12  fr.),  with  an 
picturesque  church  (*La  PievV),  and  Pratovecchio  (1410  ft. ;  Alb, 
Bastieri)  are  pleasant  little  towns  with  about  2000  inhab.,  well 
adapted  as  headquarters  for  excursions  in  the  Oasentino  (guide 
3-4  fr.  daily,  and  his  food). 

From  Pratovecchio  a  footpath  leads  to  Camaldoli  (about  9  M.) 
via  Moggiona ;  another  route,  somewhat  longer,  passes  Casalino  and 
Sacro  Eremo  (see  below).  —  The  following  is  a  fine  but  somewhat  • 
fatiguing  round  from  Stia :  past  the  ruined  castle  of  Porciano  to  the 
Source  of  the  Amo  (*Capo  d'Arno* ;  see  Dante*s  *Purgatorio*  xiv. ; 
4265  ft.),  3  hrs. ;  thence  to  the  summit  of  Monte  Falterona  (5410  ft.), 
which  commands  a  wide*View,  extending  in  clear  weather  from  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the  Adriatic ;  descent  to  the  Alp  Stradtlla^  1  hr. ; 
via  the  Qiogana  di  Scali  and  the  Prato  di  Bertone  to  the  Sacro  Eremo 
(see  below)  4  hrs.,  back  to  Camaldoli  3/^hr.  (in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion, from  Oamaldoli  to  the  Falterona,  7  hrs.).  —  Hurried  travellers 
may  ascend  direct  from  Stia,  via  (1^4  hr.)  LonnanOj  to  (4^2  hrs.) 
the  Prato  di  Bertone  (p.  509),  and  descend  thence  vi&  Sacro  Eremo 
to  (IV4  hr.)  Camaldoli  (guide  desirable). 

The  suppressed  abbey  of  Camaldoli  (2717  ft. ;  *Qrande  AlbergOj 
pens,  with  wine  12  fr. ;  Rettaurant,  on  the  groundfloor,  cheaper)  lies 
in  a  narrow  wooded  valley.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1012  by 
St.  Romuald,  but  frequently  destroyed  by  fire  and  devastated  by 
war,  in  consequence  of  which  the  church  was  re-erected  in  1523, 
and  again  in  1763.  The  environs  are  wild  and  beautiful.  A  steep 
road  ascends  to  (II/4  hr.)  the  Sacro  Eremo  (3680  ft.),  a  second 
monastery  with  hermitages,  founded  by  St  Romuald  in  1046  and 
surrounded  by  fine  pine- woods. 

The  name  of  the  place  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Campus  Maldoli, 
after  a  certain  pious  Count  Maldolus,  who  presented  it  to  his  friend  St. 
Romuald.  From  this  spot  the  reputation  of  the  order  for  austere  discipline, 
sanctity,  and  erudition  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  although 
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the  number  of  their  cloisters  was  never  great.  Gamaldoli,  as  well  as 
Vallombrosa.  lost  its  valuable  library  and  many  treasures  of  art  through 
the  rapacity  of  the  French  in  1808. 

The  *Views  from  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  Apennines  at  the  back  of 
Sacro  Eremo,  especially  frbm  the  summit  which  is  not  planted  with  trees, 
called  the  *Prato  <H  Bertone  or  the  Prato  al  Soglio^  are  very  extensive  and 
beautiful.  To  the  N.E.  the  houses  of  Forli  may  be  distinguished  in  clear 
weather,  still  farther  off  the  site  of  Ravenna,  and  in  the  extreme  distance 
the  glittering  Adriatic;  W.  the  chain  of  the  Pratomagno  and  the  green 
dales  of  Vallombrosa,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Amo  as  far  as  the  Maremme 
of  Pisa  and  Leghorn,  and  beyond  them  the  Mediterranean.  The  spectator 
here  stands  on  one  of  the  summits  of  the  ^backbone  of  Italy\  whence 
innumerable  mountains  and  valleys,  as  well  as  the  two  different  seas, 
are  visible. 

Walkers  from  Gamaldoli  may  reach  the  highroad  from  Gesena 
to  Bibbiena  in  1  V2^r.  by  a  rough  and  stony  track,  and  then  proceed 
via  Partina  to  (6  M.)  Bihhiena  (p.  610).  If  time  allows,  however, 
the  road  from  Gamaldoli  to  (772  M.)  Poppi  (p.  510)  Is  preferable. 
In  the  opposite  direction  Gamaldoli  may  be  reached  by  carriage  from 
Poppi  in  '2,  from  Bibbiena  in  21/2  hrs. 

Fbom  Gamaldoli  to  La  Ybrna  on  foot.  Pedestrians  should 
select  the  beautiful  but  fatiguing  route  (with  guide)  vii  the  Sacro 
Eremo  and  the  village  of  (2  hrs.)  Badia  a  Prataglia  (H6t  Muli- 
nacci ;  Locanda  Trinci) ,  which  lies  on  the  above-mentioned  road 
from  Bibbiena  to  Gesena.  Thence  we  proceed  to  the  S.E.  to  (2  hrs.) 
Corezzo  and  descend  along  the  stream  of  that  name  to  (8/4  hr.)  Bi- 
forcOj  at  its  confluence  with  the  Corsalone,  We  then  ascend  along 
the  Gorsalone  and  through  plantations  of  oaks  to  (2Y4  hrs.)  a  stony 
upland  plain,  interspersed  with  marshes.  Above  this  rises  the  ab- 
rupt sandstone  mass  of  the  Vema,  to  a  height  of  850  ft.  On  its  S.W. 
slope,  one-third  of  the  way  up,  and  3660  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  is 
seen  a  wall  with  small  windows,  the  oldest  part  of  the  monastery, 
built  in  1215  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  substantially  rebuilt  after 
a  flre  in  1472.  Strangers  receive  good  food  and  accommodation  here, 
for  which  a  fair  recompense  is  expected  (ladies  not  admitted).  The 
monks  show  the  extensive  convent,  the  three  churches  with  theit 
excellent  reliefs  in  terracotta  of  the  school  of  the  Robbia  (•Annun- 
ciation by  Andrea  deUa  Robbia  in  the  main  church),  and  the  Luoghi 
Santij  a  series  of  grottoes  once  frequented  by  St.  Francis.  —  A  path 
ascends  through  beautiful  woods  to  the  P«nna  della  Fcrna  (41 65  ft.), 
or  ridge  of  the  Vema,  also  known  simply  as  VApennino,  'the  rugged 
rock  between  the  sources  of  the  Tiber  and  Amo*,  as  it  is  called  by 
Dante  (Paradise,  xi.  106).  The  celebrated  view  from  this  ridge, 
now  somewhat  obscured  by  trees,  is  best  obtained  from  the  small 
chapel  on  the  N.W.  spur,  about  8/4  hr.  above  the  monastery.  — 
About  */4  hr.  below  the  convent,  at  the  end  of  the  Bibbiena  road, 

stands  a  modest  Osteria. 

To  the  S. ,  not  far  from  the  monastery,  is  situated  the  ruined  castle 
of  Chivsiy  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cltuiutn  Novum^  where  Lodo* 
vico  Buonarroti,  father  of  Michael  Angelo,  once  held  the  office  of  Podest^. 
The  great  master  himself  was  bom  on  6th  March,  1475,  at  Capresey  in  the 
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▼alley  of  the  Sinffoma  in  the  yicinity ,  but  in  1476  his  parents  removed 
to  Settiffnano,  near  the  quarries. 

F&OM  Stia.-Pratovbcchio  to  Abezzo,  28  M. ,  railway  in  1^4-2  hrs. 
(fares  5  fr.  10,  3  fr.  60, 2  fr.  30  c),  descending  the  Amo  yalley.  Beyond 
(4M.)  Porrena,  the  first  station,  the  train  passes  the  ancient  church 
of  Campaldino^  where  in  a  sanguinary  conflict,  on  11th  June,  1289, 
Dante  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  and  aided  his  Guelph 
countrymen  to  crush  the  might  of  Arezzo  and  the  Tuscan  Ghibel- 
lines.  —  51/2  M.  Poppi  (Mb,  Ve%%08i),  on  a  hill  (1425  ft.)  rising  to 
the  right  above  the  Amo,  is  commanded  by  the  lofty  tower  of  the 
castle  of  Count  QtUdi,  built  in  1274,  the  court  of  which  contains  a 
picturesque  staircase.  Road  to  Oamaldoli,  see  p.  509  (carr.  7,  with 
two  horses  10  fr.). 

9  M.  Bibbiena  (1370  ft. ;  Alb.  Amoroaiy  R.  li/2  fr.,  well  spoken 
of),  the  birthplace  of  Bernardo  Dovizi,  afterwards  Cardinal  Bib- 
biena (1470-1520),  the  patron  of  Raphael,  is  prettily  situated  on  a 
hill  rising  from  the  Amo  (carr.  from  the  station  to  the  town  Y2  ^r-)- 
The  principal  church,  8,  Lorenzo,  contains  fine  terracotta  reliefs  of 
the  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  of 
the  school  of  the  Robbia.  —  Bibbiena  is  the  starting-point  for  those 
who  visit  La  Verna  by  carriage  (71/2  M.  in  2  hrs. ;  carr.  and  pair 
10-12  fr.,  bargaining  necessary). 

13  M.  Raaainay  with  a  silk  factory ;  I51/2  M.  8.  Mama ;  19^2  M. 
8ubbiano ;  20 V2  M.  Coipolana ;  23  M.  Oiovi.  The  train  now  quits 
the  valley  of  the  Amo  and  traverses  the  rich  Val  di  Chiana  to  — 

28  M.  Arezzo  {IngUlterra,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  D.  3fr.;  Vittoria; 
Stella,  with  good  trattoria),  the  ancient  Arretium,  a  provincial  cap- 
ital with  12,000  inhab.  and  several  interesting  churches.  The  choir 
of  8.  Francesco  contains  frescoes  of  the  15th  cent. ,  by  Piero  della 
Francesca.  8.  Maria  della  Pieve,  of  the  9th  cent.,  has  a  tower  and 
a  facade  of  the  13th  century.  The  handsome  Gothic  Cathedral, 
begun  in  1277,  is  embellished  with  several  beautiful  stained-glass 
windows  and  well-sculptured  monuments.  The  Museum  contains  a 
palseontological  collection,  Roman  and  Etruscan  antiquities,  pic- 
tures, and  fine  majolica  of  the  16th  century.  For  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  Arezzo,  and  the  route  thence  to  Pemgia,  etc.,  see  Baedeker^ s 
Central  Italy. 
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Ahhate.Niccolb  dell\  Lomb.  P.,  1512-71. 

—  (222). 

Alba,  Merino  d\  Pied.  P.,  about  1500. 

—  (30). 

Alhani,   Franc,  Bol.  P.,  1578-1660. 

—  (344). 

Alberti,  Leon  Batt..  Flor.  A.,  1405-72. 

—  (xlii.  222.  420). 
Alhertinelli,  Mariotto,  Flor.  P.,  1474- 

1515.  —  aviii.  420). 
Alemannus.,     Joh.    (Oiovanni    d^Ale- 

magna,  Qiov.  da  Murano),  Ven.  P., 

middle  of  the  15th  cent.  —  (261). 
Alessi,    Oaleazzo,    A.,    follower   of 

Michael  Angelo,  1500-1572.  —  (xlvii. 

68.  111). 
Algardi,  Ah,  Bol.  S.,  A.,  1602-54. 
AUense  (Ant.  Vanilaechi),  Umbr.  and 

Ven.  P.,  15?? -1629. 
AlUgrit  Ant.,  see  Carreggio. 
Allori,  Aless.,  Flor.  P.,  1535-1607.  — 

(421). 
— ,  GrUtofanoCforo) ,  Flor.  P.,   1577- 

1621.  —  (Ixii.  421). 
AUichieri  da  Zevio,  Ver.  and  Pad.  P., 

second  half  of  the  14th  cent.  — 

(xli.  209). 
Alunno,  see  Foligno. 
Amadeo   (Amadio),     Qiov,    Antonio, 

Lomb.  8.,  ca.  1447-1522.  —  G-  HO). 
Amerighi,  see  Caravaggio. 
Ammanati,  j8aW.,Flor.A.,8.,  1511-92. 

—  (xlvii). 

Angelico  da  IHesole,  Fra  Oiov.,  Flor. 

P.,  1387-1455.  —  (li.  420). 
Anguissdla  ( Anguisciola),  So/onisba  d\ 

Crem.  P.,  1535-1626.  —  (178). 
Ansekni,  Michelangelo,  Lucca  P.,  ca. 

1491-1554. 


Antelami,  Benedetto,  Lomb.  S.,  ca.  1178- 

96. 
Araldi,  Ah,  Parm.  P.,  1465  1528. 
Area,  Nice.  delV,  Bol.  S.,  d.  1494. 
Arezzo.  Nieeolb  d*  (Nice,  di  Piero  Lam- 

berii),  Flor.  S.,  ca.  1400. 
Arpino,  Cavaliere  d'  (Oiui.  Cesari), 

Rom.  P.,  ca.  156(^1640.  —  (Lxi). 
Antertini,  Amico,  Bol.  P.,  ca.  1475- 

1552. 
Avanzi,    Jacopo  degli,  Bol.  P.,  2nd 

half  of  the  I4th  century. 
— ,  Jacopo,  Pad.  P.,  2nd  half  of  the 

14th  cent.  —  (xli). 
Bacehicieea  (Fran.  Ubertini),  Flor.  P., 

149?-1567. 
Baedo  d'Agndlo,  Flor.  A.  and  S.,  1462- 

1543.  —  (1). 
Badile,  Ant., 'Yer.  P.,  1480-1560. 
Bagnacavallo  (Bart.,  Ramenghi),  Bol. 

and  Rom.  P.,  1484-1542.  —  (Ix.  344). 
Baldovinetti,  Alessio,  Flor.  P.,  1427- 

99. 
Balduccio,   Giov%  di,  Pis.  S.,  1st  half 

of  14th  cent. 
Bambaja,  il  (Agostino  Butti),  Mil.  S., 

ca.  1470-?.  —  a.  110). 
Bandinelli,    Baccio,    Flor.   S.,   1493- 

1560.  -  Gv.  422). 
Bandini,  Oiov.  (O.  dalV  Opera),  Flor, 

S.,  pupil  of  the  last,  2nd  half  of 

the  16th  century. 
Baratta,  Franc,   S.,  pupil  of  Ber- 
nini, d.  1666. 
Barbarelli,  Giorgio,  see  Giorgione. 
Barbari.  Jac  de*.  Ven.  P.,  ca.  1500. 
Barbiert,  see  Guercino. 
Baroceio,  Federigo,  Rom.  P.,  follower 

of  Correggi©,  1528-1612. 
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BaroMii^  Qiae.y  see  Vignola. 
BartoUmnMO  delta  PM'ta,  Fro,  Flor. 

P.,  1475-1517.  —  Oviii.  396.  420). 
Basaiti^  Marco,  Ven.  P.,  ca.  14?  ?-1521. 
Bastanoy  Franc,  (da  Ponte),  the  Elder, 

father  of  Jacopo,  Yen.  P.,  ca.  1500. 

—  (241.  261). 

,  the  Younger,  son  of  Jacopo, 

Ven.  P.,  1548-90. 
— ,  Jacopo  (da  Ponte),  Ven.  P.,  1510- 

92.  —  (241.  261). 
— ,  Leandro  (da  Fbnte),  son  of  Jacopo, 

Ven.  P.,  1568-1623.  —  (241.  251). 
Batoniy  Pompeo,  Bom.  P.,  1706-87. 
Baxxiy  Oiov.  Ant,,  see  Sodoma, 
Beeecifumi,  Domenieo,  Sien.  P.,  1486- 

1561. 
Begarelli.  Ant.,  Mod.  8.,  1498-1566. 

—  a-  329). 

Bellanoy   Bart.,  Pad.    and  Flor.   8., 
pupil   of  Donatello,    ca.  1430 -ca. 

Bellini  Oentile,  brother  of  (Hovanni, 

Ven.  P.,  14^1-1507.  —  Oii.  251). 
— ,  Giovanni,  Ven.  P.,  1426-1516.  — 

(Hi.  251). 
— ,  Jacdpo,  father  of  Giov.  and  Gentile, 

Ven.  P.,  1407-64.  -  0".  261). 
Belotto,  see  Canaletto. 
Bembo,  Bonifatio^  Crem.  P.,  after  1450. 
Berettini,  Pietro,  see  Cortona. 
Bergamasco,  Ovffliekno,  Ven.   A.,  Ist 

half  of  the  16th  century. 
Bernini,  Oiov.  Lorenzo,  Bom.  A.,  S., 

1589-1680. 
Bertoldo   di  CHovanni,  Flor.   S.,   d. 

1491. 
Beta,  Bernardino,  see  Pinturicchio. 
Bianchi  Ferrari,  Ferr.  and  Mod.  P., 

d.  1510. 
Bibbiena,    Ant.    Oalli    da,   Bol.    A., 

1700-1774. 
Bicci  di  Lorenzo,  Flor.  P.  and  S.,  1st 

half  of  15th  cent. 
Bigio,  Franc,  see  Franciabigio. 
Bigordi,  see  Ohirlandajo. 
Bissdlo,    Pier   Franc,   Ven.    P.,   ca. 

1492-1530.  -  (251). 
Boccaccino    da    Cremona    the   Elder, 

Crem.  P.,  ca.  1460-1518.  —  (178. 266). 
Bologna,    Oiov.   da,  or   Oiambologna 

(Jean  Boullogne,  from  Douai),   S., 

1524-1608.  -  (421). 
BoUraffio    (Beltraffio),   Giov.    Ant., 

Mil.  P.,  pupil  of  Leonardo,  1467- 

1516.  —  (111). 
Bonannus,  Pisan  A.,  8.,  towards  the 

end  of  the  12th  cent.  —  (384). 
Bonascia,  Bar<.,  Mod.  P.,  ca.  1440(?)- 

1527.  ' 

Bonifazio    the    Elder,    d.    1540,    the 

Younger,    d.    1553,    the    Youngest, 

ca.  1566-79,  Ven.  P.  —  (ixi.  251). 


Bonsignori,  Franc,  Ver.  P.,  1456-1519. 

Bonvidno,  Bee  Moretto. 

Bordone,  Paris,  Ven.  P.,  1500-1570. 

-  (\xi.  251). 
Borgognone,  Ambrogio ,  da  Fossano, 

Mil.  P.,  14657-1524?  —  (llO). 
Botticelli,  Aless,  or  Bandro,  Flor.  P., 

1446-1610.  —  (lii.  420). 
Bouts,  Dirt,  Dutch  P.,  d.  1475. 
Bramante,  Donato,  A.,  1444-1514.  -> 

(xlv.  xlvi.  110). 
Brea,  Lod.,  of  Nizza,  P.,  ca.  1500. 
Bregno ,    Lorenzo ,    Ven.    S. ,    15th 

cent. 
Bril,  Paul,  Flemish  P.,  1564-1626. 
Briosco,  see  Riccio. 
Bronzino,  Angelo,  Flor.  P.,  ca.  1502- 

72.  —  (Iviii.  421). 
Brunelleschi    (Brunellesco),    Filippo, 
Flor.  A.,  8.,  1379-1446.  —  (xlvi. 
420). 
Brusetsorei  (Bom.    Ried),   Ver.  P., 

1494-1667. 
Buffalmacco,  Pisan  P.,  ca.  1300.  — 

(384). 
Buggiano  (Andrea  di  Laszaro  d^  Cew 
alcana),  Flor.  S.,  pupil  of  Dona- 
tello,  15th  cent. 
Bugiardini,   Oiuliano,  Flor.  P.,  1475- 

1554. 
Buon,  Bart.,  the  Elder,  son  of  Gio- 
vanni, Ven.  A.,  8.,  .15th  cent. 
— ,  Bart,  (the  Younger)  Bergamauo, 

Ven.  A.,  after  1500. 
— ,  Oiovanni,  Ven.  A.  and  S. ,  15th  cent. 
— ,  Pantaleone.  son  of  Giovanni,  Ven. 

A.  and  8.,  16th  cent. 
Buonarroti,  see  Michael  Angelo. 
Buonconsiglio,  Oiov.,  sumamed  Mare- 
scaleo,  Vic.  P.,  ca.   1497-1630.  - 
(227). 
Buontalenti,  Bern.,  Flor.  A.,  1536-1606. 
Busti,  Agost.,  see  Bambaja. 
Caeeini,  Oiov.   Batt.,   Flor.   A.,  1562- 

1612. 
Calendario,  Fil.,  Ven.  A.,  S.,  middle 

of  the  14th  cent. 
Calidri,  Benedetto,  brother  of  P.  Ve- 
ronese, 1638-98. 
— ,    Carletto,    son    of  P.   Veronese, 

Ven.  P.,  1572-96. 
— ,  Oaibriele,  son    of   P.    Veronese, 

Ven.  P.,  1668-1631. 
— ,  Pfiolo,  see  Veronese. 
Camaino,   Tino  di,  Sien.  S..  d.  1339. 
Gambidso,  Luca,  (Jen.  P.,  1527-85.  — 

(69). 
Cambio,   Amolfo  di,    Flor.  A.,   S., 

1240-1311.  —  (420.  384). 
Campagna,  Oirolamo.Ven.  8.,  pupil  of 
Jac.  Sansovino,  1552-1623.  —  (251). 
Campagnola,    Dom.,    Pad.    P.,    ca. 
1611-64. 
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Campi,  Ant.,  son  of    the  following, 

Grem.  P.,  d.  ca.  1591. 
— ,  Oaleazzo,  Crem.  P.,  1476-1536. 
— ,  OiuUo,    son    of  the   preceding, 

Crem.  P.,  ca.  1502-72. 
Campione.  Marco  di,  Lomh.  A.,  end 

of  the  i4th  century.  —  (134.   137). 
Canaletto  (Antonio  Canale),  Ven.  P., 

1697-1768.  —  (261). 
—  (Bern.  Belotto),  Ven.  P.,  1724-80. 

—  (251). 

Canova.  Antonio,   S.,    1757-1832.  — 

(242). 
Caprino,  Meo  del,  Flor.  A.,  1430-1501. 
Cciracei,  see  Carracci. 
Caradosto,  see  Foppa. 
Caravaggio,  Michaelangelo  Amerighi 

da,  Lomh.  and  Kom.  P.,  1569-1609. 
— ,  Poliddro  da,  Rom.  P.,  1495-1543. 

—  Oviii). 

Carianiy  Oiov.  (Oiov.  Btui),  Bergam. 

and  ven.  P.,  after  1500. 
Caroto,  Oiov.  Franc.,  Ver.  P.,  1470- 

1646.  —  (Ix.  209). 
Garpaccio,  Vittore,  Ven.  P.,  ca.  1470?- 

1519.  -  (251). 
Carpi,  CHrol.  da,  Ferr.  P.,  1501-68. 
Carracci,  Ago»tino,Bol.P.,  1558-1601. 

—  (844). 

— ,  Ann^ale,    brother    of   Agostino, 

Bol.  P.,  1560-1609.  —  (Ixii.  344). 
— ,  Antonio,  son  of  Agostino,  Bol.  P. 
— ,  Lodovico,  Bol.  P.,   1556-1619.   - 

(344). 
Carraccino,  see  Mulinari, 
Carrueei,  see  Pontormo. 
Castagno,    Andrea    del,    Flor.    P., 

1390-1467. 
Castiglione,  Benedetto,  Gen.  P.,  1616- 

70.  —  (69). 
Catdna,  Vinceneo,  Ven.  P.,  d.  1531.— 

(251). 
Cavaezdla  (Paolo  Moranda),  Ver.  P., 

1486-1522,  —  (209). 
Cavedoni,  Giac,  Bol.  P.,  1577-1660. 
Cellini,  Benvenuto,  Flor.  S.  and  gold- 
smith, 1500-1572.  —  (421). 
Cignani,  Carlo,  Bol.  P.,  1628-1719. 
CigoU  (Luigi  Cardi  daXFlor.  P.,  1559- 

1613.  —  (421). 
Cima  (Oiov.  Batt.  C.  da  Conegliano), 

Ven.  P.,  ca.  1489-1508.  —  (261). 
Cimabue,  Oiov.,  Flor.P.,  1240?-lW)2?— 

(xxxix.  420.  384). 
done,  Andrea  di,  see  Orcagna. 
Oioni,  Andrea  de^,  see  Verrocchio. 
Oittadella,  see  Lombardi,  Alf. 
Oiujfagni,  Bernardo  lU  Piero,  Flor.  8., 

1381-1457. 
Civitali,  Matteo,    Lncca,    S. ,  1435- 

1501.  —  a.  395). 
Claude  le  Lon*ain  (GelUe),  French  P., 

1600-1682. 
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Clementi,  Prosp.,  8.  in  Reggio,  pnpil 

of  Michael  Angelo,  d.  1584.  —  (319). 
Clouet,  jyioit,  Netherland.-FrenchP., 

d.  1540. 
Clovio,  Bon  Oiulio,  miniature  P.,  pupil 

of  Giul.  Rom.,  1498-1578. 
Conegliano,  Oiov.  Batt.  da,  see  Cima, 
Correggio  (Antonio  Allegri  da),  Parm. 

P.,  1494?-1534.  —  (Ix.  322.  337). 
Cortona,  Pietro  (Berettini)  da,   Flor. 

A.,  P.,  1596-1669. 
Cosimo,  Piero  di,  see  Pxero. 
Coaa,  Franc.Ftrr.  and  Bol.  P.,  14??- 

148?  —  (33t5. 
Costa,  Lorenzo,  Ferr.  and  Bol.  P.,  1460- 

1535.  —  (222.  337). 
Cranaeh^  Lucas,  German  P.,  1472-1553. 
Credi,  Lorenzo  di,  Flor.  P.,  1459-1537. 

—  (liv.  30.  420). 
Crejmi,  Benedetto  (il  BusHno),  Mil. P., 

17ih  century. 
-,  Daniele,  Mil.  P.,  1590-1630. —(HI). 
— ,  Oiov.  Batt.  (il  Cerano),  Mil.  A., 

S.,  P.,  1557-1633.  —  (111). 
— ,  Oius.  Maria  (lo  Spagnuolo),  Bol. 
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II.  442. 

S.  Stefano  4U). 

—  in  Pane  500. 
Synagogue  462. 
Teachers  414. 
Teatro  Pagliano  458. 
Telegraph  Office  412. 
Theatres  414. 
Torre  al  Gallo  498. 

—  dei  Girolami  440. 
Tourist  Bureaux  413. 
Tramways  411. 
Treasury  493. 
Tribuna  del  Galileo494. 
S.  Trinitk  479. 
Uffizi,  Galleria   degli 

425. 
Via  deir  Ariento  475. 

—  de'  Bardi  484. 

—  Cavour  470.  471. 

—  dei  Calzajoli  440. 

—  Cerretani  472. 

—  della  Colonna  4i9. 

—  dei  Conti  475. 

—  della  Forca  475. 

—  de'  Fossi  482. 

—  del  Giglio  475. 

—  de'  Ginori  472. 
~-  de*  Gondi  453. 
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Florence: 
Via    de*    Guicciardini 
485. 

—  Maggio  482. 

—  de^  Marte^li  448. 

—  del  Melarancio  475. 

—  Por  8.  Maria  440. 

—  del  ProconBolo  448. 
458. 

—  Ricasoli  448. 

—  dei  8ervi  462. 

—  Tornabuoni  480. 
Viale  dei  Colli  496. 

—  Galileo  496. 

—  Macchiavelli  496. 

—  Michelangiolo  498. 
Villa  Bello  Sguardo  4fe9. 

—  delle  Bugie  498. 

—  Burtulin  £02. 

—  Careggi  500. 

—  Castello  501. 

—  Corsi  501. 

—  Dante  502. 

—  of  Galileo  498. 

—  Gherardo  502. 

—  Landor  503. 

—  Marocchi  498. 

—  Medicea  500. 

■  —  Palmieri  502. 

—  Petraia  501. 

—  Poggio  Imperiale 
498. 

—  Pratolino  504. 

—  Quarto  501. 

—  Rom  502. 

—  Spence  502. 

—  Zoubow  500. 
Wines  411. 

S.  Floriano  220. 
Fliielen  5. 
Fobello  178. 
I^oce,  La  98. 
Fogliaro  156. 
Fognano  373. 
Fondo  Toce  167. 
Fontana  44. 
—  Fredda  318. 
Fontanellato  327. 
Fontaneto  172. 
Fontaniva  240. 
Forciat,  Mont  58. 
Formigine  333. 
Fornello  374. 
Fornet  58. 

Forno  Alpi  Graie  40. 
Fornovo  di  Tare  327. 
Fossalta  310. 
Fossano  41. 
Fossetta  309. 
Frabosa  Soprana  45. 
S.  Francesco  d'Albaro  82. 
Franzensfeste  16. 
Frauenburg  21. 


Frerone,  Monte  195. 
Friesach  21. 
Frugarolo  47. 
S.  Fruttuoso  95. 
Fagazza  Pass  231. 
Furva,  Val  152. 
Fusina  240. 

Gaggio  309. 
Galbiga,  Monte  148. 
Gallarate  155. 
Galliera  335. 
Gallinara  85. 
Galluzzo  499. 
Gandino  184. 
Gandria  10.  153. 
Ganna,  Val  157. 
Garbagna  160. 
Garda  201. 
— ,  Iflola  di  200. 
— ,  Lake  of  197. 
Gardolo  17. 
Gardone-Riviera  199. 
—  Val  Trompia  195. 
Garessio  48. 
Gargagnago  220. 
Gargnano  200. 
Garin,  Colle  di  57. 
Garlate,  Lago  di  141. 
Garza,  Val  196. 
Garzirola,  Mte.  12. 
Gaudarena,  Gola  di  44 
Gavinana  361. 
Gavirate  158.  156. 
Gazzada  155. 
Gazzaniga  184. 
Gazzo  180. 
Gelsomino  498. 
Gemona  22. 
Gemonio  158. 
GeneroBO,  Monte  13. 
8.  Genesio  60. 
Genola  41. 
Genoa  64. 

Accademia  delle  Belle 
Arti  72. 

Acquasola  80. 

Albergo  dei  Poveri  81. 

8.  Ambrogio  72. 

SS.  Annunziata  76. 

—  di  Portoria  80. 
Banca  d^talia  71. 

—  di  S.  Giorgio  69. 
Barracks  67. 
Baths  66. 
Begato,  Fort  67. 
Biblioteca  Civica  72. 
Bor8a^70. 

BotanicarGarden  77. 
Campo  Santo  82. 

S.  Carlo  78. 
Castellaccio  67.  81. 
Castello  d  Albertis  81. 


Genoa : 

8.  Caterina  80. 
Cimitero  di   Staglieno 

82. 
Consulates  66. 
Corso  And.Pndest^  80. 
SS.  Cosmo  e  Damiano 

71. 
Darsena  69. 
Docks  70. 
Dogana  69. 
S.  Donato  71. 
English  Church  67. 
Exchange  70. 
Excursions  82. 
Fortifications'  67. 
Galleria  Mazzini  79. 
Gigante,  U  79. 
8.  Giorgio  71. 
S.  Giovanni  Battis  ta  69. 
Harbour  69. 
History  68. 

—  of  Art  68. 
Lighthouse  70.  79. 
Loggia  de'  Banchi  70. 
S.  Lorenzo  71. 
Magazzini   della    Dar- 
sena 69. 

8.  Maria  di  Carignano 
80. 

—  di  Castello  71. 

—  Immacolata  8f  .5 

—  delle  Vigne  70. 
S.  Matteo  73. 
Military  Music  66. 
Moles  69.  70. 
Museo  Civico  79,  80. 
S.  Nicol6  81. 
Ospedale  S.Andrea  81. 

—  di  Pammatone  80. 
Palazzo  Adomo  74. 

—  de  Amicis  70. 

—  Balbi  76. 
Senarega  77. 

—  Bianco  75. 

—  Brignole-Sale74.75. 

—  Cambiaso  73. 

—  Carega  73. 

—  della  Casa  73. 

—  Cataldi  73. 

—  Cattaneo  71. 

—  Centurione  70.  73. 

—  Centurioni  76. 

—  Deferrari  72. 

—  Doria  78. 

—  Doria  (Giorgio)  74. 
Tursi  74. 

—  Ducale  72. 

—  Durazzo  78. 
Pallavicini  76. 

—  Farraggiana  78. 

—  Gambaro  73. 

—  Imperiali  70. 
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Oenoa: 
Palazzo  Manicipale74. 

—  Pallavicini  73. 
(Lod.  Stef.)  73. 

—  Parodi  78. 

—  Reale  78. 

—  Rosazza  79. 

—  Bosso  74. 

—  della  Scala  76. 

—  Serra  74. 

—  Spinola  73.  74.  79. 

—  deir  Universitik  77. 
Physicians  66. 
Piazza  Acquaverde  78. 

—  deir  Annunziata  76. 

—  Banchi  70. 

—  Caricamento  69. 

—  Cattaneo  71. 

—  Corvetto  79. 

—  Deferrarf  72. 

—  Fontane  Marose  78- 

—  Foasatello  70. 

—  S.  Giorgio  71. 

—  Manin  81. 

—  Nuova  72. 

—  del  Principe  78. 
Picture  Galleries  74. 

75.  76.  77.  78. 
S.  Pietro  de'  Banchi  71. 
Ponte  Carignano  80. 

—  Federico  Guglielmo 
69. 

Porta  S.  Bartolomeo82. 

—  del  Molo  70. 

—  de'  Vacca  70. 
Porto  Franco  70. 
Post  Office  66. 
Prefettnra  79. 
Bail.  Stations  64. 
S.  Siro  70. 
Sperone,  Fort  67. 
8pianata  Gastellettu 

81. 
Statue  of  Balilla  80. 

—  of  Gen.  Bixio  80. 

—  of  Cavour  70. 

—  of  Columbus  78. 

—  of  Galliera  78 

—  of  Garibaldi  72. 

—  of  Mazzini  79. 

—  ofVictor  Emmanuel 
79. 

—  of  Bubattino  69. 
S.  Stefano  80. 
Theatres  66.  72. 
University  77. 

Via  Balbi  76. 

—  Cairoli  76. 

~  Carlo  Alberto  69. 

—  di  Circonvallazione 
a  Mare  81. 

a  Monte  81. 

—  Corsica  81. 


Genoa: 
Via  Garibaldi  73. 

—  8.  Giovanni  69. 

—  S.  Lorenzo  71. 

—  Oreflci  70. 

—  Boma  79. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  70. 
Villetta  di  Negro  79. 

Gentilino  10. 
Gera  160.  159. 
Germanello  145. 
S.  Germano  40.  60. 
Germignaga  164.  169. 
Gerra  163. 
Gesso,  Valle  del  42. 
GhifTa  164. 

Giacomelli,  Villa  240. 
S.  Giacomo  (near  Chia- 
venna)  14. 

—  (near  Sondrio)  161. 
Giandola  44. 
Giardino,  Alpe  169. 
Giazza  220. 
Gignese  169. 

S.  Giorgio  (Melide)  154. 

—  di  Nogaro  310. 

—  di  Piano  335. 
Giomico  6. 

S.  Giovanni,  Isola  165. 

—  (near  Lucca)  401. 

—  (Lake  of  Como)  146. 

—  Manzano  309. 

— ,  Santuario  di  59. 
Giovi  610. 
— ,  Monte  374. 
Gittana  149. 
Giubiasco  7.  12.  161. 
Giugo,  Monte  94. 
Giulia,  Villa  147. 
S.  Giuliano  316. 
— ,  Bagni  di  394. 
— ,  Monte  394. 
8.  Giulio,  Isola  171. 172. 
S.  Giuseppe,  Lago  di  60. 

—  di  Cairo  48.  46. 
Giussano  142. 

8.  Qiusto  a  Gualdo  601. 
Glandorf  21. 
Glanegg  21. 
Godo  363. 
Goeschenen  6. 
Gollien,!  Cima^di  58. 
Gombo,  II  393. 
Gondo  3. 

Gonfolina,  the  381. 
Gonzaga  226. 
Gordola  161. 
Gordona  15. 
Gorgonzola  138. 
Gorfzia  809. 
Gorlago;.185. 
Gorz  309. 
Gorzone  Canal,  the  334. 


Gossensass  16. 
Gottero,  Monte  328. 
St.  Gotthard  Tunnel  6. 

—  Railway  4. 
Gozzano  172. 
Gradisca  309. 
Grado  311. 
Graglia  60. 

Graian  Alps,  the  27.  65. 
Grancron,  Colle  56. 
Grandate  137.  140. 
Grandola  152. 
Grand  Paradis  67. 

—  St.  Pierre,  Tour  du 
57. 

Grappa,  Monte  242. 
Grasstein  16. 
St.  Grat  57. 
Gratz  21. 

Grauson,  Vallone  di  56 
Gravedona  150. 
Gravellona  171. 
Grazie,  Le  98. 
Grcssoney,  Val  50. 
Greve,  the  499. 
Gries  (Botzen)  16.  17. 
Grigna,  Monte  149. 
Grisanche,  Val  58. 
Grivola,  the  66.  64. 
Gromo  184. 
Grondola  328. 
Groscavallo  40. 
Grosio  151. 
Grosotto  151. 
Grotta,  La  202. 
Grumello  185. 
Ouardia,  Monte  della  360. 
Guastalla  226. 
Guglielmo,  Bfonte  194. 
Guidizzolo  193. 
Gula,  Ponte  della  173. 
Gurtnellen  5. 

Herbetet,  Col  de  V  57. 
Hoch-Osterwitz  21. 
H6ne-Bard  50. 

Idro  196. 

— ,  Lago  d'  196. 

S.  Ilario  319. 

Imola  362. 

Incanale  20. 

Incino  142. 

Induno-Olona  167, 

Inferno,  Valle  deir  44. 

Innsbruck  16. 

Intelvi  Valley  146. 

Intra  165. 

Introbbio  160. 

Introd  68. 

Invergneux,  Passo  d""  56. 

Inverigo  142. 

Ischiat6r,  Becca  d'  43. 
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Iselle  4. 

Iseo  12.  193. 

— ,  Lago  d'  193. 

Isera  19. 

Isola  Bella  168. 

Isolabona  92. 

Isola  del  Can  tone  47. 

l8oIetto  deir  Olivo  201. 

Isonzo,  the  809. 

Ispra  160. 

Issogne  60. 

Istrana  241. 

Ivrea  60. 

Janzo,  Casa  174. 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  2 
S.  Jorio,  Passo  di  160. 
Judenburg  21. 
Judrio,  the  309. 

Karawanken.  the  21. 
Karst,  the  309. 
Klamm  20. 
Klaasen  17. 

Lagarina,  Villa  19. 
Laglio  146. 
Lago  507. 

—  Maggiore  161.  162. 

—  Saato  862. 
Lagune  281.  262. 
Laigueglla  86. 

St.  Lambrecht  21. 
Lambro,  the  137. 142. 143. 
Lambrago  142. 
Lamone  (near  Lugano)  7. 
— ,  the  363.  373. 
Langhirano  327. 
Lanzo  d'Intelvi  153. 

—  Torinese  39. 
Lario^  Lake  144. 
Lasnigo  143. 
Lastra  382. 
Latisana  310. 
Laansdorf  21. 
Lauzon,  GoUe  del  67. 
Lavagna  96. 

Lavedo,  Promontory  146. 

Lavena  154. 

Laveno  164.  168.  169. 

Lavenone  196. 

Lavezzola  341.  362. 

Lavlna,  Panta  67. 

Lavino  321. 

— ,  Monte  200. 

Lavis  17. 

Lavorgo  6. 

8.  Lazaro  318. 

Lazlse  201. 

S.  Lazzaro  (Bologna)  362. 

—  (Venice)  302. 
Lecchi,  Isola  20f).  198. 
Lecco  141. 


Lecco,  Lake  of  148. 
Ledro,  Lago  di  202. 
— ,  Pieve  di  202. 
— ,  Val  di  202. 
Legginno  160. 
Leghorn  378. 
Legnago  220.  225. 
Legnano  155. 
Legnoncino,  Mte.  150. 
Legnone,  Mte.  160. 
Lemene,  the  309. 
Lenno  146. 
Leno,  the  19.  231. 
Lenzumo  202. 
Leoben  21. 
Leogra  231. 
Lend  99. 
Lerino  231. 
Lesa  170. 

Lesina,  the  160.  161. 
Lessini,  Monti  220. 
Levanna,  Monte  39. 
Levanto  97. 
Leventina,  Valle  6. 
Levico  18. 
Leviona  57. 
Levo  169. 
Lezzeno  146. 
Libro  Aperio  362. 
Lierna  148. 
Ligornetto  13. 
Liguria  63. 

Ligurian  Alps,  the  48. 63. 
Lima,  the  40Ci. 
Limito  185. 

Limone  (Lake  of  Oarda) 
200. 

—  (Col  di  Tenda)  43. 
Limonta  148. 
Uson  309. 
Lissone  138. 
Livenza,  the  306.  309. 
Liverogne  54. 
Livomo-Vercellese  60. 

—  (Tuscany)  379. 
Lizzana  19. 
Loano  85. 
Locana  39. 
Locarno  161. 
Locate  134.  157. 
Lodi  316. 
Lodrone  203. 
Loggio  153. 
Lomazzo  137. 
Lombardy  103. 
Lonato  186. 
Longarone  306. 
Lonigo  220.  227. 
Lonnsno  506. 
Loppio  19. 
S.  Lorenzo  86. 
8.  Loretto  191. 
Loveno  149. 


Lov^re  194. 

Lucca  384. 

— ,  the  Baths  of  400. 

Lucerne  4. 

— ,  Lake  of  6. 

S.  Lucia  iQH  403. 

Lugano  7.  163. 

— ,  Lake  of  9.  153. 

Lugliano  401. 

Lugo  862. 

Luino  163.  155   159. 

Lungavilla  176. 

Luni  99. 

Lunigiana,  La  99.  328. 

Lura  136.  141. 

Lurate  Caccivio  141. 

Luschariberg,  the  22. 

Luseney,  Mont  50. 

Lusema  40. 

Luvino,  see  Luino. 

Lys,  the  50. 

Maccagno  163.  159. 
Maccarani,  Casa  99. 
Macioli  604. 
Macugnaga  17(X 
Maddalena  42. 
Maderno  142.  200. 
Madesimo  14. 
Madonna  della  Bocciola 
172. 

—  di  Campagna  166. 

—  di  Caravaggio  177. 

—  della  Corona  202. 

—  della  Guardia  (near 
San  Bemo)  90. 

—  di  8.  Luea  360. 

—  di  S.  Martino  148. 

—  di  Montallegro  96. 

—  del  Monte  (near 
Varese)  156. 

(near  Vicenza)  230. 

(near  Ivrea)  50. 

—  della  Neve  196.  200. 

—  della  Bocca  305. 

—  del  Sasso  (Lago  Mag- 
giore) i&2. 

(Orta)  172. 

—  di  Tirano  151. 

—  dei  Tre  Fiumi  374. 
Madre,  IsSla  168. 
Magadino  162.  159. 
Magenta  62.; 
Maggia,  the  161.  162. 
Maggianico  141.  185. 
Maggiore,  Lago  161.  162. 
— ,  Monte  202. 
Magliasina,  Val  154. 
Magnadole  309. 
Magnano  22. 

Magra,  the  97.  99.  32S. 
Magreglio  143. 
Majori,  Monte  362. 
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Mala,  Via  14. 
Malagnino  180. 
Malamocco  303. 
Malborgeth  22. 
Malcesine  200. 
Malcontenta  240.  231. 
Mal6  195. 
Malenco,  Val  151. 
Malghera,  Fort  231. 
Malgrate  141. 
Malnate  141.  158. 
S.  Kama  510. 
8.  Mamette  11.  153. 
Mandello  148.  149. 
Manerba  198.  200. 
Mantua  221.  180. 
Mapello  185. 
Marano  231. 
Marcaria  180. 
St.  Marcel  51. 
— ,  Col  de  56. 
S.  Marcello  361. 
S.  Marco  19. 
Marengo  46. 
S.  Margherita  95. 

—  a  Montici  498. 
Margorabbia,  the  164. 
Margozzolo,  Mte.  169. 
Margnareis,  Gima  di  43. 

45. 
S.  Maria,  monast.  (near 
Glaro)  7. 

—  di  Castello  84. 

—  Maddalena  44.  335. 

—  del  Soccorso  146. 
Mariano  142. 
Marignano  316. 
Maritime  Alps,  the  63. 
Marlia,  Villa  400. 
Maroggia  12. 
Marone  194. 
Marradi  374. 

S.  Martin- V^subie  (Lan- 
tosque)  42. 

S.  Martino  (Lake  of  Lu- 
gano) 10. 

—  delle  Battaglie  186. 

—  in  Gattara  873. 

—  di  Lupari  240. 

—  (on  the  Ticino)  61. 

—  (near  Verona)  220. 
226. 

— ,  Promontory  154. 
— ,  Sasso  148. 
Marzabotto  361. 
S.  Marzanotto-Bivi  48. 
Ma8^r  240. 
Masino  151. 
Massa  100. 
Massaciuccoli,    Lago   di 

101. 
Mastarosa  101. 
Ma«tallone,  Val  173. 


Mastenna  149. 
Masuccio,  Monte  151. 
Matarello  19. 
Matrei  16. 
Matto,  Monte  42. 
Mazzo  151. 
Meana  2. 
Meda  142. 
Meina  170. 
Mele,  Capo  delle  85. 
Melegnano  315. 
Melide  11.  12.  164. 
Meloncello  360. 
Melzi,  Villa  146. 
Melzo  185. 
Menaggio  148. 
Mendriflio  13. 
Meolo  309. 
Meran  17. 
Merate  141. 
Meraviglie,  the  44. 
Mercatale  408. 
Mergozzo.  Lago  di    167 
Merone  140.  142. 
Mesocco,  Val  7. 
Mesoncles,  Colle  57. 
Mestre  231. 
Mezzano  341. 
Mezzegra  146. 
Mezzo.  Lago  di  221. 
Mezzoia,  Lago  di  15. 
Mezzolago  202. 
Miasino  171. 
St.  Michael  21. 
St.  Michel  de  Maurienne 

2. 
S.  Michele  (Trent)  17. 

—  (Ventimiglia)  44. 

—  (near  Verona)  220. 

—  del  Quarto  309. 
— ,  Sagra  di  3. 
Migliana  406. 
Migliarino  102. 
Milan  105. 

S.  Aleasandro  130. 
S.  Ambrogio  128. 
Ambrosiana  125. 
St.  Aquilinus  129. 
Archaeolog.  Museum 

116.  121.  123,  124. 
Archiepiscopal  Palace 

114. 
Archives  114. 
Arco  della  Pace  124. 
Arena  124. 

Art  Exhibition  109.116. 
S.  Babila  132. 
Bastione  di  Porta  Ve- 

nezia  133. 
Biblioteca  Ambrosiana 

125. 
—  Pubblica  116. 
Brera  116. 


Babdbkeb.  Italy  I.  11th  Edit. 


Milan: 

S.  Carlo  Borromeo  132. 

Casa  Taverna  (orPonti) 
116. 

Casino  de'  Kobili  116. 

Cassadi  Risparmio  116. 

Castello  122. 

Cathedral  111. 

S.  Celso  190. 

Cemeteries  133.  134. 

Ghiesa  del  Monastero 
Maggiore  126. 

Coins,  Collect,  of  116. 
124. 

CollegiodeiNobilil22. 

Colonnade  129. 

Conservatorium  of  Mu- 
sic 132. 

Consulates  106. 

Corso  S.  Celso  130. 

—  al  Cimitero  di  Mu- 
socco  134. 

—  Magenta  126. 

—  di  Porta  Romana 
131. 

Ticinese  129. 

—  del  Sempione  134. 

—  Venezia  132. 

—  Vittorio  Eman.  132. 
Engl.  Church  108. 
S.  Eufemia  130. 
8.  Eustorgio  129. 
8.  Fedele  114. 
Galleria  de  Cristofori 

132. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuel e  114. 
Giardini  Pubblici  133. 
S.  Giorgio   al  Palazzo 

129. 
8.  Gottardo  114. 
History  109. 

—  of  Art  110. 
Leonardo''s  Last  Supper 

127. 
Loggia  degli  Osii  122. 
S.  Lorenzo  129. 
8.  Marco  121. 
S.  Maria  del  Carmine 

121. 

—  presdo  S.  Celso  130. 

—  delle  Grazie  127. 

—  Incoronata  122. 

—  della  Passione  132. 

—  Podone  126. 
S.  Maurizio  126. 
Monastero     Maggiore 

126. 
Municipio  114. 
Museo  Archeologico 

116.  121.    128,  124. 

—  Artistic©  124.  183. 

—  Civico  133. 

—  Numismatico  124. 
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Milan: 
Museo  PoldiPeuoli 
115. 

—  del  Biflorgimento 
Kasionale  124. 

S.  KaEaro  131. 
Kuovo  Parco  124. 
Observatory  116. 
OspedaleMaggiore  181. 
Palazzo   Arcivescovile 
114. 

—  Bagatti  -  Valsecchi 
115. 

—  Belgiojoso  115. 

—  Borromeo  126. 

—  di  Brera  116. 

—  del  Censo  114. 

—  Ciani  182. 

—  Clerici  121. 

—  del  Qiureconsolti 
122. 

—  di  Giustizia  181. 

—  Litta  126. 

—  Marino  114. 

—  Melzi  188. 

—  Omenoni  114. 

—  di  Prefettura  182. 

' —  della  Ragione  122. 

—  Reale  114. 

—  Saporiti  182. 

—  del  Senato  132. 

—  di  Scienze,  Lettere 
ed  Arti  116. 

—  Trivulzio  130. 

—  Visconti  128. 
S.  Paolo  180. 
Park  124. 

Piazza  S.  Ambrogio 
127. 

—  d'Armi  124. 

—  Belgiojoso  115. 

—  Cavour  116. 

—  del  Duomo  111. 

—  8.  Eufemia  180. 

—  de'  Mercanti  122. 

—  della  Scala  114. 

—  S.  Stefano  181. 

—  del  Verziere  131. 
S.  Pietro  in  Qessate 

182. 
Pinacoteca  116.  125. 
Porta  Lodovica  180. 

—  Sempione  124. 

—  Ticinese  130. 

—  Princ.  Umberto  116 

—  Volta  133. 
Post  Office  108. 
Bailwav  Stations  105. 

116.  124. 

RaphaeFs  Sposalizio 

116. 
Eotonda  181. 
S.  Satiro  129. 


Milan: 
Seminary,  Archiepisc. 

182. 
8.  Sepolcro  125. 
8.  Simplieiano  122. 
Societli    per    le  Belle 

Arti  116. 

—  Storica    Lombarda 
124. 

Statue  of  Beccaria  116. 
181. 

—  of  Bertano  116. 

—  of  8.  Carlo  Borro- 
meo 126. 

—  of  Carlo  Porta  188. 

—  of  Cavour  116. 

—  of  Garibaldi  122. 

—  of  Leon,  da  Vinci 
114. 

—  of  Manara  138. 

—  of  Manzoni  114. 

—  of  Medici  132. 

—  of  Napoleon  I.  116. 

—  of  Napoleon  III.  132. 

—  of  Piatti  122. 

—  of  Bosmini  183. 

—  of  Sirtori  133. 

—  of  Victor   Emma- 
nuel II.  113. 

8.  Stefano  181. 
Synagogue  131. 
Teatro  alia  Scala  108. 

114. 
Telegraph  Office  106. 
Tempio  di  Cremazione 

133. 
Theatres  108. 
Tramways  107. 
Via  Carlo  Alberto  114. 

122. 
--  Dante  122. 

—  8.  Giuseppe  116. 

—  Al.  Manzoni  115. 

—  degli  Omenoni  114. 

—  Torino  128.  129. 
ViUa  Beale  188. 
8.  Vittore  127. 

Mincio.  the  180.  186. 
8.  Miniato  497. 

—  al  Tedesco  880. 
Mira  Taglio  240. 
Mirandola  (Bologna)  862. 

—  (Modena)  888. 
Mittewald  16. 
Modane  2. 
Modena  828. 
Moggio  22. 
Moggiona  508. 
Mogliano  308. 
Molgora  141. 
Molina  145.  202. 
— ,  Le  501. 
Molino  del  Pallone    861. 


MolUa  173. 
Moltrasio  145. 
Mombello  160. 
Momo  172. 
Monarca,  Mte.  157. 
Moncalieri  88.  45. 
Moncorv^j  Glac.  de  57. 
Mondovi  45. 

Mondrone,  Gorgia  di  40 
Moneglia  97. 
Money,  lie  56. 
— ,  Colle  56. 
Monfalcone  809.  310. 
Monferrato  60. 
Mongioje,  the  48. 
Mongrando  59. 
Monselice  226.  834. 
Monsummano  401. 
Mont,  Col  du  68. 
Montagna  151. 
Montagnana  225. 
Montagnola  10. 
Montaguto  499. 
Montale  406. 
Montalto  60. 
Montario,  Castle  220. 
Montasio,  the  22. 
Monte  Catini  401. 

—  d'lavello  408. 
Montebello     (Piedmont) 

177. 

—  (near  Vicenza)  227. 
Montebelluna  804.  241. 
Montecarlo  8.   Salvatore 

401. 
Montecchio  280. 
Monte  Ferrato  408. 
Montefiorino  338. 
Monteforte  227. 
Montegrotto  883. 
Montelupo  381. 
Montemurlo,  castle  406. 
Montenero  ^0. 
Montepiano  408. 
Monterosso  97. 
Montesanto  341. 
Montevecchia  141. 
Monticelli  180. 
Monticello  141. 
Montignoso  100. 
Montjovet  51. 
Montmajeur,  castle  59. 
Montm^iian  1. 
Montone,  the  872. 
Montorfano,  the  140. 
Montorsoli  374.  604. 
Monvalle  160. 
Monza  137. 
Morbegno  151. 
Morcote  154. 
Morello  501. 
— ,  Monte  874.  406.  416. 
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Morengo  186. 
Morgex  54. 
Mori  19. 
Moriano  400. 
Morignone,  Serra  di  151. 
Mornasco  137. 
Mortara  160.  46. 
Motta  di  Livensa  305. 
Mottarone,  Monte  169. 
Motteggiana  226. 
Mozzecane  ^21. 
MngeUo,  the  374. 
Mnggio  18.  138. 
Mngnone,  the  374.  502. 
Murano  301. 
MuTzzuschlag  20. 
Mnsocco  155. 
Musso  160. 
Muzzana  310. 
Muzzano.  Lake  of  154. 
Mylins,  Villa  149. 

Nabresina  309. 
Nago  19. 

Natisone,  the  306.  309. 
Nava,  Grotto  of  48. 
Kavacchio  380. 
Kavene,  Bocca  di  202. 
Kayiglio  Grande  62.  109. 
S.  Kazzaro  159.  180. 
l^egrar  220. 
Kegrone,  the  48. 
Kembro  184. 
Nera,  Punta  57. 
Neria,  Val  149. 
Nero,  Capo  90. 
— ,  Lago  58. 
Nerone,  Bagni  di  102. 
Nervi  CRIy.  di  Levante) 

93. 
Nervia,  Val  92. 
Nesso  146. 
Nenmarkt  17.  21. 
8.  Niccol6  (Piac.)  315. 

—  (Gasentino)  507. 
8.  Nicolao  13. 
Kiella  48. 
Nierole,  the  401. 
Kigolia  Canal  171. 
Nivolet,  Col  de  53. 
Nizza  Monferrato  48.  49. 
Noasca  39. 

Noli  85. 

Non,  Val  di  17. 
Nona,  Becca  di  53. 
Nouya,  Alp  58. 
— ,  Colle  della  57. 
Novara  61.  160.  172. 
Novate  15.  136. 
Novellara  821. 
Not!    (Alessandria)   47. 
177. 

—  (Modena)  226. 


Nozzano  101. 
Nndo,  Monte  164. 
Nure,  the  180.  318. 
Nns  61. 

Occhieppo  59. 
Oggebbio  164. 
Oglio  leo.  185.  186.  193. 

194.  etc. 
Oleggio  61.  160. 
Olen,  Col  d'  178. 
Olgiasca  150. 
Olgiate  141. 
Olginate,  Lago  d'  141. 
Oliveto,  Monte  499. 
Olona,  the  109.  157. 
Oltresarca  19. 
Ombrone,  the  362.  381. 

402. 
Omegna  171. 
Omomorto  506. 
Ondezana,  the  57. 
Oneglia  86. 
Onno  148. 
Oreo,  Val  d'  57. 
Orel,  Bee  d'  42. 
Oria  163. 11. 
Ormea  48. 
Ornavasso  171. 
Oronco  166. 
Oropa  59. 

— ,  Madonna  d'  60. 
Orrido  153.  163. 
Orsaro,  Monte  328. 
Orta  171.  170. 
— ,  Lago  d'  171. 
— ,  Mte.  d'  171. 
Osogna  7. 
Ospedaletti  90. 
Ospedaletto  22. 
—  Eaganeo226. 
Ospitaletto  185.  186. 
Ossiach  21. 
Osteno  153. 
Ottobiano  160. 
Oulx  2. 
Ovada  49. 
Ovolo,  Monte  361. 
Ozzano  Taro  827. 

Fademo  142. 
Padna  231. 
Paesana  41. 
Paese  241. 
Paglino  8. 
Paitone  196. 
Pajanello  320. 
Palazzo]  a  Veneto  310. 
Palazzolo  142.  186. 
Palazznolo  374. 
Paleusienx  54. 
Pallanza  166. 
Pallanzeno  170. 


Palmaria  98. 
Palmieri,  Villa  502. 
Panaro,  the  321.  329.  333. 
Pania,  Monte  101. 
Panicaglia  374. 
8.  Paolo,  islet  194. 
P^rabiago  155. 
Paradisino.  U  507. 
Paradiso  10. 
Paraggi  95. 
Paratico  193. 
Paraviso  153. 
Parma  321. 
— ,  river  321. 
Parodi,  Monte  98. 
Parolini,  Villa  242. 
Parona  20.  220. 
Partina  509. 
Passeriano  306. 
Pastnro  149. 
Patemo  501.  605. 
Patsch  16. 
Pavia  174. 
— ,  Certosa  di  134. 
Paviole  335. 
Payerbach  20. 
Pazzallo  10. 
PazEOlino  11. 
Pecorile  820. 
Pedemonte  220. 
Pegli  83. 
Peiratza  56. 
Pelago  505. 
Pella  172. 
Pellestrina  303. 
Pendolasco  151. 
Penna,  Monte  96. 
Perarolo  305. 
Percia,  Cima  58. 
Perebecche  39. 
Pergine  18. 
Peri  20. 
Perinaldo  92. 
Perosa  40. 
Perrero  40. 
Pesa,  the  381. 
Pescantina  20. 
Pescate  141. 

Pescatori,  Isola  dei  167. 
Peschiera  186. 
—  d'Iseo  193.  194. 
Pescia  401. 
Pesio,  Val  44. 
Petraia,  Villa  601. 
Pettenasco  171. 
Piacenza  316.  315. 
Piadena  180.  186. 
Plana  zzo  14. 
Piandelagotti  333. 
Plan  del  Be  41. 
Pianello  150. 
Piano  162. 
Piantonetto,  Val  57. 
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maaxano  906. 
Piare  906. 
PlediearaUo  59. 
Piedimnlers  110. 
Piedmont  23. 
Plena  U. 

S.  Pier  d'Arena  83. 
8.  Piero  a  Siere  374. 
St.  Pierrc-d'Albigny  2. 
Pietra  BismantOTO,   the 

320. 
Pietraligore  85. 
PietraaanU  101. 
8.  Pietro-Berbenno  151. 

—  in  Caaale  336. 

—  in  Orado  393. 

—  in  Gh  240. 

—  Incariano  220. 

—  Cnear  Porleaza)  152. 
Pieve  di  Cadore  306. 

—  di  Cento  335. 

—  8.  Oiacomo  180. 

—  di  Ledro  202. 

—  Honsnmmano  401. 

—  di  Sorl  94. 
Pigna  92. 
PUal73. 
Pinerolo  40. 
Pino  159.  163. 
Piode  173. 
Piona  160. 

Pioppe  di  8alTaro  361. 
Piotta  6. 
Piottino,  Mte.  6. 
Piovcrna,  the  150. 
Pirchiriano,  Mte.  3. 
Pisa  382. 

Academy  390. 

Archires  393. 

Baptistery  386. 

Botan.  Garden  391. 

Bridges  384. 

Campanile  386. 

Campo  Santo  387.  xli. 

Cascine  8.  Rossore  393. 

8.  Caterina  391. 

Cathedral  386. 

Certosa  391. 

Climate  383. 

English  Church  383. 

8.  Francesco  391. 

8.  Frediano  390. 

Galileo,  House  of  393. 

Gombo,  n  393. 

HUtory  of  Art  384. 

Leaning  Tower  388. 

Library  39a 

Loggia  de'  Banchi  393. 

Lungamo  384.  392. 

8.  Maria   della   8pina 
u83. 

8*  Michele  in  Borgo 
992. 


Pisa: 
Moseo  arico  391. 
Kat.   Hist.   Mosenm 

3ea 

8.  mccola  392. 

8.  Paolo  a  Bipa  d^Amo 

3^ 
Palasxo  Agostini  392. 

—  dei  CaraUeri  390. 

—  del  Comnne  (Gamba 
corti)  393. 

—  Lanfranchi-Tosca- 
nelli  392. 

—  Lanfredueci-Uppe- 
Binghi  393. 

Piazsa    dei    CaraUeri 
390. 

—  del  Dnomo  384. 
8.  Pierino  392. 
8.  Pietro  in  Grado  303. 
Post  Office  382. 
8apiensa  390. 
8cuola  Indastriale  390. 
S.  Sepolcro  3^. 

S.  Sisto  390. 
Statue  of  Grand-Duke 
Cosimo  I.  390. 

—  of  Ferdinand  I.  392. 

—  of  Garibaldi  392. 

—  of  Leopold  I.  391. 

—  of  Maszini  392. 

8.  Stefano  ai  Cavalieri 
390. 

Theatres  383. 

Torre  dei  Gualandi  390. 

Tower  of  Hunger  390. 

Umberto  Primo,  Viale 
393 

University  390. 

Via  8.  Frediano  390. 
Pisa,  the  Baths  of  394. 
Pisani,  Monti  380.  393. 

394. 
Pisogne  194. 
Pistoja  401. 
Piteccio  362. 
Pizzighettone  176. 
PizBocolo,  Mte.  200. 
Planaval  59. 
Pliniana.  Villa  145. 
Po,  the  26. 45. 60. 160. 180. 

335.  etc. 

—  di  Primaro  336. 
Poggio  86.  327. 

— ,  Castell  di  5(4. 

—  a  Cajano  500. 

—  del  Giro  501. 

—  Imperiale  4^. 

—  Benatico  335. 
Pognana  146. 
Poiana  231. 
Polesella  335. 
Polleggio  6. 


Pollenzo  48. 

8.  Polo  d'Ensa  327. 

PombU  160. 

Ponale,  FaU  of  the  20O. 

202. 
Pont  53. 

—  d-El  56. 

—  d'Equilire  54. 

—  St.  Martin  50. 
Pontafel  22. 
^ontassiere  506. 

Ponte  di  CaSaro  196.  203. 

—  Canarese  39. 

—  di  BrenU  231.  240. 

—  del  Diavolo  152.  400. 

—  deUa  Maddalena  400. 

—  8.  Marco  186. 

—  a  Mensola  604. 

—  a  Moriano  400. 

—  di  If  ossa  1S4. 

—  dell'  Olio  318. 

—  S.  Pietro  186. 

—  a  Bifi^di  408.  50a 

—  del  Boc  40. 

—  della  Selva  184. 

—  a  Serraglio  400. 

—  Tresa  154. 

—  di  Veja  220. 
Pontebba  22. 
Pontecnrone  ITT. 
Pontedecimo  47. 
Pontedera  380. 
Pontelagoscuro  336. 
Pontenuovo  (Brianza) 

140.  142. 
Pontepetri  361. 
Pontida  186. 
Ponton  Alp  56. 
Pontremoli  328. 
Ponsana  61. 
Poppi  510. 
Porcari  401. 
Porciano  508. 
Pordenone  306. 
Porlessa  152. 
Porrena  510. 
Porretta  361. 
Porte  Grandi  309. 
Portichetto  137. 
Portoflno  95. 
— ,  Monte  di  94. 
Portogruaro  309. 
Portomaggiore  341. 
Porto  Ceresio  154.  157. 

—  Maurizio  86. 

—  Valtravaglia  164.  159. 

—  Varalpombia  160. 

—  Venere  98. 
Poschiavo  151. 
Possagno  2^ 
Ponsaet.  Punta  del  66. 
Povo  18. 

Pozzolo  Formigaro  177. 
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Pra  84. 

Pracch'ia  361. 

Prato  406. 

~  di  •fiertone  508.  509. 

—  al  Soglio  509. 

Pratolino  504. 

Pratomagno,  the  505. 

507. 
Pratovecchio  506. 
Pr^-St-Didier  64. 
Predore  193. 
Premeno  165. 
Premosello  170. 
Prese,  Le  151. 
PresegUe  196. 
S.  Primo,  Honte  148. 
Primolano  18. 
8.  Proflpero  819. 
Puccini,  Villa  405. 
Pusiano,  Lago  di  140. 142. 

143. 
Puzzolenta,  La  380. 

duaderna  862. 

Quarsano  146. 

Quart- Villefranche  51. 

Quarto  93.  82. 

— ,  Villa  501. 

Quattrocastella  320. 

Quinto  6.  93.  82. 

Quinzano  220. 

S.  Quirico  di  Vernio  408. 

Kabuigne,  Glac.  de  58. 
Raccolana  Valley  22. 
Racconigi  41. 
Banzo  159. 
Rapallo  95. 
Bassina  510. 
Bavenna  363. 

Academy  366. 

8.  Agata  367. 

S.  Apollinare  in  Classe 
372. 

—  Nuovo  370. 
Archives  366! 
Archiepiscopal  Palace 

366. 
Baptistery  365. 

—  of  the  Arians  370. 
Basilica  Ursiana  366. 
Biblioteca  Gomunale 

367. 
Byron's  House  367. 
Gappella    S.    Giustina 

—  di  S.  Pier  Crisologo 
866. 

Cathedral  365. 
Cemetery  871. 
Classe  366. 

Colonna  di  Gaston  de 
Foix  372. 


Bavenna : 
Corso  Gius.  Garibaldi 

369. 
Dante's  Tomb  367. 
S.  Domenico  368. 
Farini's  Statue  364. 
8.  Francesco  367. 
S.Giovanni  Battista369. 

—  Evangelista  370. 

—  in  Fonte  365. 
"  e  Paolo  368. 

—  della  Sagra  370. 
Ippodromo  371. 
Isaac,  Mortuary  Chapel 

of  369. 
Library  867. 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin 

370. 

—  in  Porto  371. 
Fuori  371. 

—  della  Botonda  371. 
Mausoleum    of    Galla 

Placldia  369. 

—  of  Theodoric  371. 
S.  Michele  in  Affricisco 

368. 
Municipal   Collections 

366. 
SS.l^azario  eCelso369. 
8.  Niccol6  867. 
S.  Orso  365. 
Palace    of   Theodoric 

371. 
Palazzo  Arcivescovile 

366. 
Piazza  del  Duomo  365. 

—  Venti  Settembre365. 

—  Vittorio     Emanu- 
ele  364. 

Pineta,  La  372. 
Porta  Nuova  371. 

—  Serrata  371. 
Bocca  di  Brancaleone 

369. 

S.  Bomualdo  366. 

Botonda,  the  871. 

S.  Spirito  369. 

S.  Teodoro  369. 

Torre  Comanale   368. 

S.  Vitale  368. 
Beana  del  Bojale  22. 
Becco  94. 
Becoaro  231. 
Beggio  819. 
Beggiolo  226. 
Begoledo  149. 
Beichenau  Valley  20. 
S.  Bemo  86. 

Beno,  the  321.  335.  343. 
Rescia  153. 
Besegone,  Monte  141. 
Besiutta  22. 
Bevello  41. 


Bevers  58. 
Bezzato  186.  196. 
Bezzonica,  Villa  242. 
Bezzonico  149. 
Bhime,  Val  di  53.  58. 
Bh^mes-l^otre-Dame  58. 

—  St-Georges  58. 
Bh6  62.  m. 
Bigoli  394. 
Bima  174. 
Bimasco  174. 
Biola  361. 
Bipafratta  394. 

Biva  (Lake  of  Garda) 
201.  200.  19. 

—  di  Palanzo  146. 

—  di  Solto  194. 

—  Valdobbia  173. 
Bivalta-Scrivia  177. 
Bivarolo  89.  60. 
Bivera  7. 

Biviera,  the  63.  82.  199. 

—  di  Levante  93.  82. 

—  di  Ponente  82. 
Bivoli  20. 
Bobilante  43. 
Bocca,  the  40.  201. 
Boccavione  43. 

8.  Bocco  95. 
Boccolo,  Monte  200. 
Bodi  6. 

Bogoredo  134.  315. 
Boja,  the  43.  92. 
Boletta,  Mt.  58. 
Bolo  226. 

Bomagna,  the  313. 
Bomano  (near  Bassano) 
242. 

—  (near  Treviglio)   185. 
S.  Bomano  380. 
Bomena  506. 

S.  Bomolo  90. 
Boncaglia  180. 
Boncegno-Marter  18. 
Bonchi  309.  310. 
Bonco  47.  67.  162. 
— ,  the  363. 
Bondinajo,  Mte.  362. 
Bonta  374. 
Rosk  241. 
Bosazza  59. 
Bossano  241. 
Bosso,  Monte  166. 
S.  Bossore  393.       * 
Bosta  3. 

Botonda,  Villa  142. 
Botta,  La  380. 
Bovato  186.  186. 
Bovegro  167. 
Bovello  187. 
Bovenna  341. 
Boverbella  221.    - 
Bovereto  19.  231. 
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Turin: 
Pi&zza  Emanaele  Fill 
berto  34. 

—  Lagrange  36. 

—  Paleocapa  35. 

—  Savoia  34. 

—  Solferino  35. 

—  dello  Statuto  34. 

—  Vittorio  JBmanaele 
35.  37. 

Picture  Gallery  30. 
SS.  Pietro  e  Paolo  35 
Pinacoteca  30. 
Polytechn.  School  37. 
Ponte  in  Ferro  37. 

—  Maria  Teresa  37. 

—  Mosca  34. 

—  in  Pietra  37. 

—  Vitt.  Emanaele 
Primo  37. 

Post  Office  26. 
Protestant  Church  26. 

35. 
RaU.  Stations  25.  35. 
S.  Secondo  35.    ' 
S.  Spirito  33. 
SS.  Sndario  33. 
Superga  38. 
Synagogue  35. 
Tempio  Valdese  35. 
Theatres  26. 
Tramways  26. 
University  35. 
Valentino,  II  37. 
Via  di  Po  27.  35. 

—  al  Ponte  Mosca  34. 

—  Porta  Palatina  33. 

—  Boma  32. 

Villa  della  Begina  38 
Tuscany  375. 

XJdine  22.  306. 

Urio  145. 

Urner  See  5. 

XJrtier,  Vallone  d'  56. 

Useria,  Mte.  157. 

XJsmate  141. 

Ussel  51. 

Vado  85. 
Vaglia  374.  504. 
Vago  226. 
Vajano  408. 
Vajoni  362. 
Valanria  44. 
Valdagno  230. 
Valdieri,  Bagni  di  42. 
Valdobhia,  Col  di  174. 
Valeille,  Vallone  di  57. 
Valenza  160. 
Valgrisanche  58. 
Vallasco,  Valle  42. 
Vallehona  92. 


Vallecrosia  92. 
Valle  M0880  59. 
Vallombrosa  506. 
Valmadonna  160. 
Valmaggia  173. 
Valmadrera  140. 
Valmasca  44. 
Valnontey  57. 
— ,  Vallone  66. 
Valperga  39. 
Valpolicella  220. 
Valprato  67. 
Valsavaranche  53.  57. 
Valserine  Viaduct  1. 
Valstagna  19. 
Valtellina,  the  151. 
Vanzago  165.- 
Vaprio  177. 
Varallo  172. 

—  Pombia  61. 
Varazze  84. 
Varedo  142. 
Varenna  148. 
Varese  165. 

—  Ligure  97. 

— ,  Lago  di  166. 
Varesotto,  the  166.  168. 
Varignano  202.  208. 
Varone  202.  204. 
Varrone,  the  150. 
Vassena  148. 
Vedano-Olona  167. 
St.  Veit  21. 
Velleia  318. 
Venaria  Beale  39. 
Venasca  41. 
Venda,  Monte  333. 
Venetia  205. 
Venice  242. 

Accademiadi  BelleArti 
266. 

Aldine  Press  298. 

Antiquities  246. 

S.  Antonino  288. 

S.  Apollinare  292. 

SS.  Apostoli  281. 

Archeeological  Mu- 
seum 264. 

Archives  294. 

Arco  Bon  284. 

Arsenal  288. 

Artists  247. 

Art  Objects  246. 

Ateneo  297. 

Atrio  264. 

Banca  d'ltalia  277. 

Bankers  245. 

Barcas  244. 

S.  Bartolommeo'281. 

Baths  246. 

Beads  246. 

Beer  248. 

S.  Biagio  289. 


Venice : 
Boats  244. 
Booksellers  246. 
Botan.  Garden  280. 
Bridge  of  Sighs  265. 
Ck  Doro  278. 

—  da  Mosto  277. 

—  del  Dnca  274. 
Oaf^s  243. 
Calle  Lnnga  286. 

—  S.  Mois6  297. 
Campanile  of  St.  Hark 

257. 
Gampo  S.  Angelo  296. 

—  S.  Aponal  292. 

—  S.Bartolommeo281. 

—  della  Caritk  274. 

—  8.  Fosca  282. 

—  Francesco  Morosini 
297. 

—  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
285. 

—  S.  Margherita  296. 

—  S.  Maria  Formosa 
284. 

—  diMarte  296. 

—  S.  Maurizio  297. 

—  S.  Polo  292. 

—  S.  Samuele  276. 

—  di  Tiziano  283. 

—  S.  Tomk  292. 

—  S.  Vitale  274. 
Canal  Grande  273. 

—  di  S.  Pietro  289. 
Canals  252. 
Cannaregio,  the  279. 
Career!  265. 
Carmini  296. 
Carnival,  the  248. 
Gasa  del  Petrarca  265. 
CassadiBisparmio  298. 
S.  Cassiano  290. 

S.  Caterina  283. 
Cemetery  Island  301. 
Chemists  247. 
Chnrch  Services  247. 
Climate  247. 
Clock  Tower  257. 
CoUeoni,  Statne  of  286. 
Consulates  246. 
Corso  Vitt.  Eman.  282. 
Corte  del  Remer  277. 
S.  Cristoforo  Martire 

282. 
Dentists  247. 
Diga  di  Malamocco 

263. 
Dogana  di  Mare  273. 

299. 
Doges,  Pal.  of  the  268. 
English  Church  247. 
Erberia  277.  290. 
S.  Eustachlo  278. 
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Venice: 
Exhibition  of  Art  247. 

288. 
Fabbriche  Xaove  and 

Vecchie  290. 
8.  Fantino  297. 
8.  Felice  282. 
Ferries  2U. 
Fish  Market  277. 
Fondaco  de*  Tedeschi 

277. 

^  de'  Turchi  278. 291. 
Fondamenta  Knove  288. 

—  deUe  Zattere  296. 
Forts  300.  801. 

S.  Francesco  della 

Vigna  287. 
Frari  293.  zlix. 
Frezzeria  246.  297. 
Qalleria  Manfredini 

299. 
Garibaldi's  Statue  289. 
S.  Qeremia  278. 
Gesnati  296. 
Gesniti  288. 
Ghetto  Vecchio  279. 
8.  Giacomo  dell'  Orio 

292. 

—  diBialto  290. 
Giardino  Papadopoli 

279. 
->Beale  268. 
Giardini  Pubblici  289. 
S.  Globbe  280. 
8.   Giorgio   dei    Greci 

288. 

—  Maggiore  299. 

—  degli  Schiavoni  287. 
S.  Giovanni  in  Bragora 

288. 
•—  Grisostomo  281. 

—  Blemosinario  290. 

—  ePaolo285.283.zlix. 
Giudecca,  the  300. 

8.  Giuliano  280. 
8.  Giuseppe  di  Cas- 

teUo  239. 
Glass  Indastry  246. 803 
Gobbo  di  Bialto  290. 
Goldoni's  Statne  281. 
Gondolas  344. 
Goods  Agents  345. 
Grand  Canal  273. 
Guides  248. 
History  248. 

—  of  Art  350.  xlvii  et 
seq.  lii.  Ix. 

Hotels  242. 
Industrial  Home  247. 

380. 
Istituto  di  Belle  Arti, 

Reale  373.  ^ 
Lace  346. 


Venice : 
Lagnne,  the  268. 
S.  Lazzaro  dei  Mendi- 
cant! 386. 
Library  258. 
^  of  St.  Mark  263. 
Udo  300.  263. 
S.  Lio  281. 
S.  Lorenzo  287. 
Madonna  deir  Orto282. 

—  del  Bosario  296. 
Manin's  Tomb  267. 

—  Monument  298. 
8.  Marciliano  282. 

S.  Marco  254.  xxxv.- 
S.  Marcuola  278. 
8.  Maria  del  Carmine 
296. 

—  Elisabetta  300. 

—  Formosa  284. 
~  dei  Frari  293. 

—  Mater  Domini  290. 
— dei  MiracoU287.xlvi. 

—  deUa  Pieti  265. 

—  della  Salute  298. 

—  Zobenigo  297. 
S.  Marttno  288. 
8.  Maurizio  297. 
Merceria,  the  280.  268. 
S.  Michele  801. 
Mint,  the  258. 

S.  Mois^  297. 
Money-changers  245. 
Mosaics  246. 
Municipio  276. 
Murazzl  263. 
Museo  Ciyico  291. 
Newspapers  346. 
Nuoya  Fabbrica  264. 
Ornaments,  Venetian 

246. 
Ospedale  Civile  286. 
Ospedaletto    Church 

Painters  246. 
Palazzo  Albrizzi  292. 

—  deir  Ambasciatore 
274. 

~  Balbi  275. 

—  Barbarigo  275. 

—  Barbaro  274. 

—  Battagia  278. 

—  Bembo  277. 

—  Benzon  276. 

—  Bernardo  276. 

—  Bevilacqua  278. 

—  BiancaCappello283. 

—  Du  Bois  276. 

—  de'  Camerlenghi 
277.290. 

—  Gappello-Layard 
276. 

—  Caralli  274. 


Venice  * 
Palazzo  Cavallini  276. 

—  Cirran  277. 

—  Contarini  274. 

dal  Bovolo  293. 

Fasan  274. 

delle  Figure  275. 

degli  Scrigni  274. 

—  Comer  della  Ck 
Grande  274. 

Mocenigo  293. 

dellaBegina  273. 

Spinelli  276. 

—  Correr  278. 

—  Da  Mula  274. 

—  Dandolo  276. 

—  Dario  274. 

—  Ducale    (of    the 
Doges)  258. 

—  Durazzo  374. 

—  Bmo-Treves  273. 

—  Erizzo  278. 

—  deir  Esposizione 
Artistiea  389. 

—  Falier  274.  283. 

—  Farsetti  276. 

—  Ferro  274. 

—  Fini-Wimpffen  274. 

—  Flangini  279. 

—  Fontana  2TO. 

—  Foscari  276. 

—  Franchetti  374. 

—  Garzoni  276. 

—  GioranelU  282. 

—  Giustiniani273.275. 

Lolin  274. 

Recanati  296. 

—  Grassi  276. 
~  Grimani  275.  276. 

385.398. 
della  Vida  278. 

—  Gritti  274. 

—  Labia  279. 

—  Loredan  274.  276. 

—  Malipiero  275.  285. 

—  Manfrin  279. 

—  Mangilli-Valma- 
rana  277. 

—  Manin  277. 

—  Manzoni-Angarani 
274. 

—  Martinengo  278. 
.—  Memmo  276. 

—  Michiel  del  Brusa 
277. 

delle  Colonne  278. 

—  Mocenigo  275. 

—  Moro-Lin  275. 

—  Morosini  297. 

—  Papadopoli  276. 

—  Patriarcale257.383. 

—  Persico  275. 

—  Pesaro  278. 
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Venice : 
Palazzo  Pisani  Moretta 

276. 
a  8.  Paolo   275. 

—  del  Polo  281. 

—  Querlni  277.  286. 

—  Reale  264. 

—  Rezzonico  276. 

—  Sagredo  278. 

—  Savornian  279. 

—  Sernagiotto  277. 

—  Tiepolo  276.  276. 

—  Tiepolo-Zucchelli 
274. 

—  Trevisanl  283. 

—  Tron  278. 

—  Vendramin  278. 

—  Venlcr  274. 

—  Zichy-Esterhazy 
274. 

Paleocapa,  Monument 

of  m 

S.  Pantaleone  296. 
Pensions  243. 
Pescheria  277. 
Photographs  246. 
Physicians  247. 
Piazza  of  St.  Hark  263. 
Piazzetta,  the  268. 
S.   Pietro   di   Gastello 

289. 
Pigeons  254. 
Piombi,  the  266. 
S.  Polo  292. 
Ponte  deir  Accademia 

274. 

—  di  Ferro  274. 

—  della  Paglia  266. 

—  di  Eialto  27r. 

—  de'  Sospiri  266. 

—  alia  Slazione  279. 

—  Storto  284. 

Porta  della  Carta  269. 

—  del  Paradiso  285. 
Post  Office  246. 
Pozzi,  the  266. 
Prisons  265. 
Private  Apartments 

243. 
Procuratie  263. 
Railway    Station  242. 

279. 
Reading  Rooms  246. 
Redentore  300. 
Restaorants  243. 
Rio  deir  Arsenale  389. 

—  dl  S.  Giustiniano 
287. 

—  S.  Giovanni  in  La- 
tcrano  286. 

Riva   degli  Schiavoni 
„  266.  283.  288. 
S.  Rocco  294. 


Venice : 
Raga  di  S.  Qiovanni 

-292. 
Sailors'  Institute  247. 
8.  Salvatore  2^0. 
8.  Samuele  276. 
Sarpi's  Statne  282. 
Savings  Bank  298. 
St.  Saviour's  300. 
Scala  dei  Gensori  260. 

—  a  Chiocciola  298. 

—  dei  Giganti  269. 

—  Minella  298. 

—  d  Oro  260. 
Scalzi  279. 

Schulenhurg's  Monu- 
ment 289. 

Sculptors  246. 
Scuola  deir  AngeloCu- 
stode  282. 

—  dei  Calegheri  292, 
293 

—  dei  Carmini  296. 

—  deUa  Caritit  266. 

—  di  8.  Giov.  Evang 
294. 

—  di  S.  Marco  286. 

—  di  S.  Rocco  295. 
Sea-baths  246. 

S.  Sebastiano  296. 
Seminario  Patriarcale 

299. 
Shops  246. 

Sighs,  Bridge  of  265. 
8.   Simeone  Grande 

279. 

—  Piccolo  279. 
S.  Spirito  299. 
S.  Stae  278. 
Steamers  244.  246. 
S.  Stefano  298. 
Synagogue,   Spanish 

279. 
Telegraph  Office  246. 
Tempio  Israelitico 

Spagnuolo  279. 
Theatres  246.  281. 297. 

298. 
Tommaseo's  Statue297. 
Torre    deir    Orologio 

267. 
Tourist  Agents  245. 
Traghetti  244. 
Trattorie  243. 
8.  Trovaso  297. 
Vegetable  Market  277. 

m. 

Veronese,  Tomb  of  296. 
Via    Ventidue    Marzo 

297. 
Victor  Emanuel  II., 

Statue  of  266. 
S.  Vitale  274.  297. 


Venice : 

S.  Zaccaria  284. 

S.  Zanipolo  285. 

Zecca  268. 

S.  Zulian  280. 
Venosta  151. 
Ventimiglia  92.  44. 
Venzone  22. 
Vercelli  60. 
Verde,  Capo  86.  CO. 
Verdello  180. 
Verezzo  90^ 
Vergato  361. 
Vema,  La  £09. 
Vernante  43. 
Vemio  408. 
Verona  207. 

Aleardi's  SUtue  213. 

Amphitheatre  213. 

S.  Anastasia  211. 

SS.  Apostoli  213. 

Arco  de'  Leoni  216. 

Arena  213. 

8.  Bernardino  214. 

Biblioteca    Capitolare 
212. 

—  Comunale  216. 
Oanale  Industriale  214. 
Casa  Mazzanti  309. 

—  dei  Mercanti  209. 
Castel  8.  Pietro  219. 

—  Vecchio  213. 
Cathedral  211. 
Cemetery  318.  313. 
City  Walls  213. 
Oorso  S.  Anastasia  211. 

—  Cavour  212. 

—  Porta  Bortari  212. 
~  Vitt.  Emanuele314. 
Dante's  Statue  210. 

S.  Eufemia  212. 
8.  FermoMaggiore  216. 
Garibaldi's  Stotue  211. 
Giardino  Gii^ti  218. 
S.  Giorgio  in  Braida 

219.  212 
S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte 

212. 

—  inVaUe  219. 
Guardia    Antica     and 

Nuova  214. 
Juliet's  Tomb  213. 
Loggia,  La  210. 
8.  Lorenzo  213. 
Lungadige  Panvinio 

212. 
Maffei's  Statue  210. 
S.  Maria  Antica  210. 

—  in  Organo  218. 

—  deUa  Scala  215. 
Municipio  213. 
Museo  Ciyico  216. 

—  Lapidario  214. 
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Verona: 
88.  Nazzaro  e  Gelso 

218. 
Palazzo  Bevilacqua 

213. 

—  dei  Canonici  212. 

—  Canossa  213. 

—  del  Conaiglio  210. 

—  de*    Giureconaulti 
210. 

—  Ginsti  218. 

—  Gnastayerza  214. 

—  MafTei  209. 

—  Malfatti  2U. 

—  de'  Medici  212. 

—  Pompei  216. 

—  Ponzoni  212. 

—  Portalnpi  213. 

—  della  Ragione  210. 

—  Trezza  209. 

S.  Paolo  di  Campo 

Marzo  218. 
Piazza  Br^  213. 

—  delle  Erbe  209. 

—  dei  Signori  210. 

—  Vitt.  Eman.  213. 
8.  Pietro  Martire  211. 
Pinacoteca  216. 
Ponte  Aleardi  213.  218. 

—  Garibaldi  212.  220. 

—  delle  Navi  216. 

—  deUa  Pietra  219. 
Porta  de'  Boraari  212. 

—  8.  Giorgio  220. 

—  Nuova  214. 

—  del  Palio  214. 

—  Stuppa  214. 

—  Vittoria  218. 

—  8.  Zeno  215. 
Portoni  214. 
Post  Office  208. 
Prefettnra  210. 
Roman  Theatre  219. 
Sammicheli^fl  Statue 

214. 
8.  Sebastiano  216. 
SS.  Siro  e  Libera  219. 
Sto.  8tefano  219. 
Teatro  Filarmon.  214. 
Tomb  of  Juliet  213. 


Verona : 
Tombs  of  the  Scaligers 

210. 
8.  Tommaso  216. 
Torre  delMunicipio209. 
Town  Hall  210. 
Tribuna  2C9. 
Tribunale  210. 
Veronese's  8tatue  211. 
Veronetta  216. 
Vescovado  212. 
Via  Cappello  216. 

—  Leoni  216. 

—  Ifuova  215. 
Lastricata  215. 

—  Pallone  213. 

—  8.  8ebastiano  216. 
Victor  Emanuel,  Sta- 
tue of  213. 

Volto  Barbaro  210. 

8.  Zeno  Haggiore  215. 
X2xvii. 
Verona,  Chiusa  di  20. 
Verr^s  50. 
Verruca,  La  394. 
Vertova  184. 
Verzasca,  the  161. 
Vespolate  160. 
Vestena  220. 
Vestone  196. 
Vetta  13. 
Vezio  149. 

Vezzano-Llgure  99.  328. 
Via  Flaminia  313. 
Viadana  186.  225. 
Viareggio  101. 
Vicano,  the  506. 
Vicentina,  Villa  310. 
Vicenza  227. 
Vidalengo  186. 
Vienna  20. 
Vievola  43. 
Vi^yes  55. 
Viganello  11. 
Vigese,  Monte  361. 
Vigevano  160. 
Viggiii  157. 
8.  Vigilio  197.  201. 
Vignale  172. 
Vignate  186. 


Vigne  203. 
Vignola  333. 
Vigo  361. 
Vigoni,  Villa  149. 
Villa  (near  Lucca)  400. 
Villadossola  170. 
Villach  21. 
VLllafranca(nearVerona) 

220. 
Villamaggiore  134. 
Villa  Kazionale  240. 
Villar  40. 
Villastellone  47. 
Villeneuve  53. 
ViUetta  180. 
Vinadio,  Bagni  di  43. 
St.  Vincent  51. 
Vincigliata  604. 
Viozene  48. 
VintimUle  92. 
Viso,  Monte  41. 
Visone  49. 
8.  Vitale  230. 
8.  Vitb  al  Tagliamento 

310. 
8.  Vittoria  48. 
Vittorio  306. 
Vittuone  62. 
Vobamo  196. 
Vocca  173. 
Voghera  176.  315. 
Vogna,  Val  174. 
Vogogna  170. 
Volano  19. 
Volterra  380. 
Voltorre  156. 
Voltri  84. 

Waasen  21. 
Waidbruck  17. 
Waldensian  Valleys,  the 

40. 
Wasen  6. 

Zenna  159. 
Zerbion,  Mt.  61. 
Zevio  226. 
Zibio,  Monte  333. 
Zoagli  96. 
Zoubow,  Villa  600 
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